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Foreword 

On  9  March  1966  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Harold  Wilson,  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  closed  period  for  official  records  was  to  be  reduced 
from  fifty  to  thirty  years.  He  stated  that  the  Government  also  proposed  that 
the  range  of  Official  Histories,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
two  great  wars,  should  be  extended  to  include  selected  periods  or  episodes 
of  peacetime  history  and  considered  that  there  was  scope  for  extending  to 
other  Oversea  Departments  the  Foreign  Office  practice  of  publishing  selected 
documents  relating  to  external  relations.  The  Prime  Minister  hoped  that  both 
of  these  subsidiary  proposals,  supplementing  the  reduction  in  the  closed  period 
to  thirty  years,  would  be  acceptable  in  principle  to  the  Opposition  parties,  who 
would  be  associated  with  their  implementation.1 

On  10  August  1966  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that  a  standing  inter¬ 
party  group  of  Privy  Counsellors  was  to  be  appointed  to  consider  all  such 
proposals2  and  on  8  June  1967  that  its  members  were,  for  the  Government  and 
to  act  as  Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  Minister  without 
Portfolio ;  for  the  Official  Opposition,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home ; 
and  for  the  Liberal  Party,  Lord  Ogmore.3 

A  project  to  publish  documents  from  the  India  Office  Records  had  been 
under  discussion  for  some  years  and  on  30  June  1967  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
replying  to  a  written  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  announced  that  the 
first  of  the  new  series  of  selected  documents  to  be  published  was  to  relate  to 
the  Transfer  of  Power  in  India.  His  statement  was  as  follows: 

As  I  informed  the  House  on  the  9th  of  March,  1966,  the  Government  have 
decided  to  extend  to  other  Oversea  Departments  the  Foreign  Office  practice 
of  pubhshing  selected  documents  concerned  with  our  external  relations,  sub¬ 
ject  to  inter-party  agreement  through  the  Group  of  Privy  Counsellors  whose 
composition  I  announced  on  the  8th  of  June.  I  am  happy  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  Group  have  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  great  interest  now 
being  shown  in  historical  circles  in  the  last  days  of  British  rule  in  India  the 
first  selection  of  documents  to  be  published  under  the  new  arrangements 
should  be  documents  from  the  India  Office  records  on  the  Transfer  of  Power 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  it. 

The  scheme  will  follow  closely  the  lines  of  the  Foreign  Office  series  of 
Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy  from  1919  to  1939,  and,  as  in  that  series, 
the  editors  will  be  independent  historians  who  will  be  given  unrestricted 
access  to  the  records  and  freedom  to  select  and  edit  documents  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Professor  P.  N.  S.  Mansergh,  Smuts  Professor  of  the  History  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  at  Cambridge,  has  expressed  willingness  to  accept 

1  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  725,  Written  Answers  to  Questions,  cols.  561-3. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  733,  cols.  1706-7.  3  Ibid.  vol.  747,  col.  1291. 
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appointment  as  Editor-in-Chief,  and  the  scheme  will  be  in  full  operation  by 
the  end  of  the  year.4 

Mr  E.  W .  R.  Lumby  was  appointed  Assistant  Editor  and  took  up  his  duties 
on  i  January  1968.  The  Editors  were  assisted  by  Mr  R.  W.  Mason,  C.M.G., 
Director  of  Research,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers  at  the  Foreign  Office 
1960-5,  who  by  that  date  had  already  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  India 
Office  papers  relating  to  the  theme,  and  by  Mr  C.  G.  Costley-White,  C.M.G., 
and  Mr  D.  M.  Blake,  both  of  whom  joined  the  Elistorical  Section  at  the  India 
Office  Records  in  March  1968. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  was  the  period  to  be  covered.  The  phrase 
the  Transfer  of  Power  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it’  required  construction 
in  respect  of  an  opening,  though  not  of  a  terminal  date  since  the  latter,  15  August 
1947,  was  fixed  by  the  actual  transfer  of  power  on  that  day.  In  the  making  of  a 
decision  in  respect  of  a  starting  point  certain  considerations  were  kept  in  mind. 
There  was  the  possibility,  given  evidence  of  sufficient  public  interest,  that  the 
plan  for  the  publication  of  documents  might  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  at 
least  the  last  ten  to  twelve  years  of  British  rule  in  India  and  eventually  the 
period  from  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms  of  1919  to  the  Transfer  of 
Power  in  1947.  The  present  series  had,  accordingly,  to  be  considered  not  in 
isolation  but  as  a  possible  part  of  a  larger  whole.  It  had  also,  however,  to  be 
regarded  in  the  context  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  of  30  June  1967,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  noted  that  the  first  selection  of  documents  to  be  published 
under  the  new  arrangements  were  to  be  on  the  Transfer  of  Power  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  it  because  ‘of  the  great  interest  now  being  shown  in 
historical  circles  in  the  last  days  of  British  rule  in  India’.  The  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  find  an  opening  date  that  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  possible 
longer-term  plans,  would  satisfy  shorter-term  interests  and  possess  its  own  his¬ 
torical  justification. 

The  dates  most  carefully  considered  were  1937;  September  1939;  August 
1940;  and  December  1941-January  1942.  The  first,  marking  the  extension  of 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935  to  the  Provinces 
of  British  India,  had  much  to  recommend  it  historically,  but  was  hardly  likely 
to  meet  predominant  contemporary  interest  since  its  adoption  would  mean 
that  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  documentary  evidence  on 
the  final  phase  of  the  Transfer  of  Power  could  be  published;  the  second  suffered 
from  the  historical  disadvantage  of  tying  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  outbreak 
of  war ;  the  third,  deserving  of  consideration  because  of  the  so-called  ‘  August 
Offer’,5  appeared  barely  of  sufficient  significance  as  a  point  of  departure; 
leaving  the  last  alone,  associating  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  East  with  fresh 
Indian  demands  for  constitutional  reform,  and  followed  by  a  significant  British 


4  Ibid.  vol.  749,  Written  Answers  to  Questions,  cols.  147-8. 


5  See  Appendix  1. 
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initiative  in  the  Cripps  Mission,  as  meeting,  in  so  far  as  it  seemed  possible  to 
do  so,  all  of  the  principal  desiderata.  Accordingly  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  series  on  the  Transfer  of  Power  should  begin  on  i  January  1942. 

The  publication  of  documents  on  almost  any  topic,  or  phase,  in  contemporary 
history  can  be  the  outcome  only  of  selection.  This  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  range  of  modern  official  records.  No  student  would  wish  to  be  confronted 
in  print  with  the  details  of  the  transaction  of  business  as  carried  on  from  day  to 
day,  irrespective  of  their  continuing  interest  or  immediate  relevance  to  the 
purpose  of  the  publication.  Yet,  after  recognizing  this,  there  still  remains  an 
area  where  decision  is  required  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  reached  without  careful 
consideration.  On  the  one  hand  to  restrict  the  publication  of  documents  in  the 
case  of  this  particular  series  to  those  which  have  an  obvious  and  direct  bearing 
upon  the  Transfer  of  Power  would  be  unhistoncal  in  the  sense  that  matters 
excluded  by  so  rigid  a  principle  of  selection  (for  example  evidence  of  the  impact 
of  the  Japanese  victories  in  South  East  Asia  early  in  1942  on  British  and  Indian 
opinion)  may  have  had  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  nature  and  timing  of 
the  transfer,  while  on  the  other  hand  to  enlarge  the  selection  so  as  to  include 
documentation  upon  all  important  aspects  of  British  government  in  India, 
economic,  financial,  military  and  social,  and  of  Indian  reactions  to  it  in  all  its 
manifestations  throughout  the  years  under  review,  would  incur  the  serious 
risk  of  losing  the  theme  in  a  mounting  volume  of  print.  In  these  circumstances 
the  editors  have  thought  it  best  to  pursue  a  middle  course,  and  while  aiming  at 
the  rigorous  exclusion  of  what  lies  outside  the  theme  of  the  series,  even  when 
important  in  itself,  they  have  included,  over  and  above  the  documentary 
evidence  directly  and  obviously  relevant  to  the  transfer  of  power,  other  evidence 
of  external  or  domestic  Indian  developments  which,  while  possessing  no  such 
immediate  relevance,  none  the  less  will  clearly  require  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  historical  judgements  come  to  be  pronounced. 

The  application  of  such  principles  of  selection  has  had  certain  consequences. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  meant  that  the  considerable  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  India  Office  and  the  Government  of  India  on  economic 
and  financial  matters,  on  the  civil  and  military  services  and  on  India’s  external 
relations,  is  not  itself  reproduced  in  the  series,  though  the  subject  matter  of 
it  may  from  time  to  time  be  indicated  in  other  documents.  In  the  second  place, 
and  arising  in  large  measure  from  the  nature  of  certain  important  categories  of 
documents  in  the  India  Office  Records  and  Library,  it  has  meant  the  reprinting 
only  in  part  of  certain  documents.  Two  such  categories  should  be  mentioned 
here.  The  private  and  secret  weekly  letters  exchanged  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  the  Viceroy,  and  the  fortnightly  reports  or  letters  from  the 
Governors  of  the  Provinces  of  British  India  to  the  Viceroy,  dealt  ordinarily 
with  a  variety  of  topics  and  were  intended  to  be  comprehensive,  mopping-up 
communications  on  all  matters  not  otherwise  or  more  immediately  disposed 
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of.  Owing  to  their  range  and  character  the  reproduction  in  full  of  these 
documents  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  selection  already 
enunciated,  and  it  has,  therefore,  usually  seemed  desirable  either  to  omit  certain 
paragraphs  or  to  reprint  only  extracts  (as  has  happened  very  frequently  in  the 
case  of  the  Governors  Reports)  because  of  the  irrelevance  of  what  has  been 
excluded  to  the  theme  of  this  particular  series.  In  the  former  case,  that  is  to 
say  where  a  paragraph,  or  paragraphs,  are  omitted,  their  contents  are  briefly 
indicated  in  an  editorial  insertion  so  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  the 
reason  for  it;  in  the  latter  case,  that  is  to  say  where  the  major  portion  of  a 
document  is  omitted,  a  line  of  asterisks  has  been  inserted  to  indicate  where 
the  excisions  occur. 

This  series  on  the  Transfer  of  Power  in  India  is  modelled  upon  the  earlier 
and  still  continuing  series  on  British  Foreign  Pohcy.  But  there  was  one  im¬ 
portant  difference  between  the  responsibilities  of  the  India  Office  and  the 
Foreign  Office  which  is  reflected  in  their  records  and,  by  necessary  consequence, 
in  any  documentary  pubhcation  based  upon  them.  The  Foreign  Office  was 
concerned  with  the  conduct  of  relations  with  foreign  states,  but  the  India 
Office  was  the  channel  through  which  British  governmental  responsibility  for 
the  Government  of  India,  until  15  August  1947  vested  ultimately  in  the  King 
in  Parliament,  was  exercised.  A  documentary  series  on  the  Transfer  of  Power 
does  not  record,  therefore,  the  course  of  official  relations  between  two  sovereign 
states,  since  the  Government  of  India,  with  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
at  its  apex,  derived  its  authority  from  a  British  source,  and  remained  down  to 
August  1947,  despite  the  considerable  autonomy  which  in  certain  respects  it 
enjoyed,  in  the  last  resort  an  outpost  and  instrument  of  British  Government. 
It  shows  rather  how  British  responsibility  for  government  was  discharged  in 
war  as  in  peace,  and  more  particularly  the  reasons  for  which,  and  the  means  and 
the  stages  by  which,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  it  to  Indian  hands.  These  twin 
preoccupations,  the  one  administrative,  the  other  belonging  to  the  realm  of 
haute  politique,  were  themselves  distinguishable  in  principle,  even  though  in 
practice  that  distinction  was  often  blurred,  since  administration  could  rarely  be 
carried  on  without  some  regard  to  political  decisions  or  attitudes,  and  political 
decisions  could  hardly  be  reached  without  some  regard  to  administrative  con¬ 
sequences.  But  more  important  in  this  context  was  what  was  common  to 
both.  They  derived  ahke  from  Empire  and  neither  belonged  to  the  traditional 
sphere  of  foreign  relations. 

The  great  majority  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  documents  included  in  these 
volumes  are  drawn  either  from  the  official  archives  of  the  India  Office  in  the 
custody  of  the  India  Office  Records  or  from  the  private  collections  of  the 
Viceregal  papers  in  the  India  Office  Library.  The  principal  categories  of  such 
documents  are  the  Governors’  Reports  and  correspondence  with  the  Viceroy; 
the  telegraphic  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy 
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and  the  weekly  letters  (already  alluded  to)  exchanged  between  them— both 
the  telegrams  and  the  letters,  though  dealing  with  public  affairs,  being  for  the 
most  part  essentially  personal  correspondence,  and  carrying  the  customary 
Private  and  Personal’  prefix;  the  minutes  of  officials  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  India  Office  files;  and  finally,  and  of  the  highest  significance  in 
respect  of  the  formulation  of  pohcy,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  War 
Cabinet  Committee  on  India  which  met  for  the  first  time  on  26  February  1942 
and  was  still  in  existence  as  the  India  and  Burma  Committee  of  the  Cabinet 
in  August  1947,  the  papers  or  memoranda  submitted  to  that  Committee  or 
circulated  to  the  V^ar  Cabinet,  the  relevant  War  Cabinet  Conclusions  together 
with  certain  papers  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  which  record  inter  alia 
exchanges  of  view  on  Indian  policy  with  the  heads  of  Government  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominions.  In  no  instance  is  the  record  of  Cabinet 
discussion  included,  but  indications  of  the  balance  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
on  Indian  pohcy  are  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Viceroy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  documents  was  considered  in  the  light  of  earlier 
precedents,  both  British  and  foreign,  and  also  on  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case.  Broadly  speaking  the  choice  was  twofold:  arrangement  by  topic  or 
arrangement  in  strict  chronological  order.  The  former  has  been  uniformly 
adopted  in  the  successive  series  of  Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy  and  the 
case  for  it  was  argued  by  Dr  G.  P.  Gooch  and  Professor  Harold  Temperley, 
the  Editors  of  the  British  Documents  on  the  Origins  of  the  War  1898-1914,  in  the 
Foreword  (a  trifle  oddly)  to  Volume  vn  of  their  series.  They  noted  that  the 
topical  method  was  used  in  the  German  documents,  Die  Grosse  Politik  der 
Europaischen  Kabinette  1871-1914,  with  the  material  grouped  into  chapters  and 
sections  and  that  the  alternative  chronological  method  was  adopted  in  the 
French  series,  Documents  Diplomatiques  Frangais,  covering  the  same  period6  and 
they  did  not  presume  to  decide  between  them  in  respect  of  countries  where 
the  governmental  procedures  and  practice  might  differ  from  the  British.  But 
they  believed  that  the  topical  method  was  essential  for  showing  the  workings 
of  British  pohcy,  their  reason  for  this  conclusion  being  the  fact  that  when  a 
crisis  arose  in  England,  or  when  a  particular  decision  came  up  for  discussion 
before  the  Cabinet,  the  previous  papers  relating  to  the  topic  were  printed  and 
circulated  to  the  Cabinet  in  special  sections.  Consequently,  the  Editors  felt 
that,  in  adopting  the  topical  method,  they  were  presenting  the  problems  and 
decisions  to  their  readers  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  had  appeared  to  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  time.7  The  successors  of  Dr  Gooch 

6  The  French  translators  of  Die  Grosse  Politik  did  not  confine  themselves  to  translation;  they  also 
rearranged  the  documents  in  chronological  order !  For  their  reasons  see  La  Politique  Exterieure  de 
L’Allemagne  1870-1914  (Paris  1927-39)  32  vols.  down  to  January  1908,  vol.  1,  pp.  viii-xii. 

7  British  Documents  on  the  Origins  of  the  War  1898-1914,  vol.  vn  (London,  1932),  pp.  viii-ix. 
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and  Professor  Temperley,  Professor  Sir  Llewellyn  Woodward  and  Mr  Rohan 
Buder,  endorsed  this  conclusion,  remarking  that  ‘  die  disadvantages  of  a  chrono¬ 
logical  method  without  any  “sorting  out”  into  subjects  are  too  obvious  to 
need  mention’.8 

While  the  Editors  of  this  series  of  Documents  were  initially  also  predisposed 
towards  a  topical  arrangement  and  indeed  made  a  provisional  sorting  of  the 
documents  on  this  principle,  they  came  subsequently  to  a  different  conclusion. 
This  derived  mainly  from  the  general  character  of  the  India  Office  records.  In 
the  first  place  the  Editors  were  impressed,  despite  the  disadvantages  inherent 
in  a  chronological  arrangement,  by  some  of  the  general  arguments  deployed 
by  the  Commission  responsible  for  the  editing  of  the  French  documents  in 
its  favour,  notably  that  of  conveying  a  sense  of  the  interrelation  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  events  or  negotiations  as  they  presented  themselves  to  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  any  particular  moment  in  time.9  In  the 
second  place,  and  more  particularly,  it  was  noted  that  those  major  questions  of 
Indian  pohcy,  in  the  period  with  which  the  series  is  principally  concerned, 
were  themselves  in  substance  so  closely  interrelated  as  to  have  been  considered 
at  the  time  by  the  Cabinet  ordinarily  not  as  several  and  separate  problems  but 
as  parts  of  one  common,  underlying  problem,  namely  the  future  government 
of  India.  Inasmuch  as  there  existed  and  there  developed  progressively  this  sense 
of  the  subordination  of  all  political  questions  to  one  overriding  question,  namely 
the  conditions,  circumstances  and  timing  of  a  transfer  of  power,  the  docu¬ 
mentary  record  in  essence  related  to  a  single  theme — and  therefore  in  this  case 
the  adoption  of  a  strictly  chronological  arrangement,  which  was  at  least  super¬ 
ficially  at  variance  with  the  topical  arrangement  used  in  the  Foreign  Office 
series,  may  be  thought  at  a  deeper  level  actually  to  be  in  accord  with  it.  It  was, 
indeed,  finally  adopted  by  the  Editors  in  the  belief  that  thereby  they  were 
enabled  to  gain  the  principal  advantages  of  both  systems. 

In  the  determination  of  the  chronological  order  of  documents  in  this  series 
the  date  and,  where  important  and  known,  the  actual  time  of  despatch  have 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  classification,  irrespective  of  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  particular  communication.  The  date  and  time  of  receipt  are  also  usually 
indicated  on  telegrams  received  by  the  India  Office  but  not  on  those  received 
by  the  Viceroy.  Where  the  sender’s  and  recipient’s  copies  of  telegrams  are 
both  available,  the  sender’s  copy  has  been  reproduced;  but  where  details  of 
address  and  times  of  despatch  and  receipt  are  shown  on  the  recipient’s,  but  not 
on  the  sender’s,  copy  these  have  been  included.  Variations  in  the  texts  of  the 
two  versions  are  indicated  in  the  footnotes  when  they  appeared  to  be  of  any 
significance. 

8  Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy  1919-1939,  First  Series,  vol.  1  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1947),  P-  v. 

9  Documents  Diplomatiques  Francis  1871-1914,  Ire  Serie,  tome  premier  (Paris,  1929),  p.  xii. 
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To  assist  readers  who  desire  to  follow  the  documentary  record  through  on 
an  important  subject,  the  Summary  of  Documents  in  each  volume  will  be  divided 
into  chapters,  each  with  a  title  indicating  its  principal  contents  not  on  a  chro¬ 
nological  but  on  a  topical  classification. 

Each  volume  will  be  prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  holders  of  the  principal  offices 
of  government  in  Britain  and  in  India,  by  a  brief  chronology  and  by  a  hst  of 
abbreviations  used  in  that  particular  volume,  and  will  conclude  with  a  glossary 
of  Indian  terms,  an  index  of  persons  named  with  biographical  notes  as  well 
as  a  subject  index.  Documents  already  reprinted  in  Command  Papers  or  else¬ 
where  are  reproduced  in  the  text  or  in  an  appendix  only  when  their  inclusion 
is  thought  essential  for  following  the  development  of  policy  or  the  sequence 
of  events.  But  in  every  case  in  which  they  are  mentioned  an  appropriate 
reference  is  given.  Where  it  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  a  document  this 
has  been  indicated;  where  it  has  been  decided  not  to  include  a  document  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  text  on  grounds  of  insufficient  relevance  a  footnote  refers  to 
the  fact  in  the  words  ‘not  printed’ — which  is  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  document  in  question  (e.g.  one  of  obvious  irrelevance  in  the  files  of 
another  department)  has  been  traced.  Three  full  points  have  been  inserted  where 
small  excisions  have  been  made  in  documents.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  such 
excisions  have  been  made  out  of  regard  for  personal  susceptibilities.  Nothing 
has  been  omitted  in  this  way  which  was  considered  necessary  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  the  Transfer  of  Power  in  India. 

Footnotes  are  ordinarily  grouped  at  the  end  of  each  document  except  where 
the  document  continues  over  a  right  hand  page ;  in  these  cases  footnotes  re¬ 
lating  to  that  page  and  the  facing  page  are  printed  for  convenience  at  the 
foot  of  the  right  hand  page.  Throughout,  footnotes  are  designed  only  to 
aid  the  user  of  the  collection  of  documents  and  neither  seek  nor  are  intended 
to  offer  any  comment  upon  the  text.  The  one  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  make 
available  to  scholars  the  British  historical  records  relating  to  the  Transfer  of 
Power  in  India. 

N.  MANSERGH 

Historical  Section 
India  Office  Records 
June  ig6g 


Introduction  to  Volume  1 

This  first  volume  in  the  series  of  British  Documents  on  the  Transfer  of  Power 
in  India  covers  the  period  i  January-30  April  1942.  Some  brief  indication  of 
the  principal  preoccupations  of  these  months  and  of  the  more  significant 
initiatives  or  developments  that  took  place  during  them  may  serve  as  a  helpful 
introduction  to  its  contents. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  report  from  the  Governor  of  Bombay  dated 
1  January  containing  Inis  impressions  of  the  impact  of  the  war  in  the  East  and 
the  Japanese  advances  in  South  East  Asia  upon  Indian  public  opinion,  and  his 
assessment  of  the  attitudes  of  Indian  political  leaders,  and  it  continues  with  the 
text  of  a  cable  sent  by  a  distinguished  group  of  Indian  liberals,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Winston  Churchill, 
appealing  in  the  face  of  so  grave  an  international  situation  for  some  bold  stroke 
of  far-sighted  statesmanship  in  order  to  enlist  India’s  whole-hearted  active  co¬ 
operation  in  the  war  effort.  The  two  themes,  the  Japanese  threat  to  India  and 
the  British  reaction  to  heightened  Indian  demands  or  appeals  for  a  new  de¬ 
parture  epitomised  in  Sapru’s  cable  to  Churchill,  dominated  the  period.  But 
while  the  themes  were  constant  the  situation,  both  militarily  and  politically, 
was  in  process  of  rapid  change.  Both  are  reflected  in  the  Documents. 

From  Washington  on  7  January  Churchill,  referring  to  a  suggestion  made 
in  the  War  Cabinet  on  19  December,  expressed  the  hope  that  ‘my  colleagues 
will  realize  the  danger  of  raising  constitutional  issue,  still  more  of  making 
constitutional  changes,  in  India  at  a  moment  when  enemy  is  upon  the  frontier  ’ 
[No.  6].  But  discussions  proceeded  between  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the  Viceroy,  nominally  on  the  particular  issue 
of  the  reply  to  be  given  to  Sapru  but  in  fact  upon  the  desirability  and  nature 
of  a  fresh  British  initiative.  On  21  January  the  Viceroy,  the  Marquess  of 
Linlithgow,  telegraphed  an  appreciation  of  the  political  situation  in  India 
[No.  23]  together  with  a  message  for  the  Prime  Minister  [No.  26]  which 
concluded :  ‘  1  shall  not  have  an  easy  hand  to  play  here  if  we  stand  firm,  but 
I  think  I  can  hold  the  position  well  enough.  Vital  thing  is  that  people  should 
stand  firm  at  home.  ’  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr  L.  S.  Amery,  agreed  with  the 
Viceroy  ‘that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  this  moment  with  Sapru’s  pro¬ 
posals  or  with  any  suggestions  of  a  fresh  constitutional  advance’  [No.  27].  On 
24  January  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Mr  C.  R.  Attlee,  in  a  manuscript  letter  to 
Amery  (part  of  which  is  reproduced  as  the  Frontispiece  to  this  volume)  ex¬ 
pressed  misgivings  about  the  Viceroy’s  judgment.  Attlee  wrote:  It  is  worth 
considering  whether  someone  should  not  be  charged  with  a  mission  to  try  to 
bring  the  political  leaders  together.’  Fie  also  stated  that  there  was  ‘a  lot  of 
opinion  here’  which  ‘exists  in  your  Party  as  well  as  mine’  which  was  not 
satisfied  ‘that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  sit  tight  on  the  declaration  of 
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August  1940’1  [No.  35].  On  28  January,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Indian  situation  circulated  to  the  V^ar  Cabinet  [No.  43  ]  •> 
attributed  the  political  deadlock  in  India,  ostensibly  concerned  with  the  transfer 
of  power  from  British  to  Indian  hands,  in  reality  to  the  far  more  difficult 
issue  of  what  Indian  hands,  what  Indian  Government  or  Governments,  are 
capable  of  taking  over  without  bringing  about  general  anarchy  or  even  civil 
war’,  and  concluded  with  the  Viceroy  that  ‘there  is  no  immediate  further 
interim  constitutional  advance  that  we  can  make  .  On  1  February  the  Secretary 
of  State  submitted  a  further  memorandum  [No.  57J  to  the  Cabinet  on  the 
specific  questions  of  the  reply  to  be  sent  to  Sapru,  Indian  representation  at 
meetings  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet2  and  new  appointments  to  the  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council.  On  2  February  Attlee  restated  and  amplified  [No.  60]  his 
earlier  views  favouring  the  entrusting  of ‘some  person  of  high  standing  either 
already  in  India  or  sent  out  from  here  with  wide  powers  to  negotiate  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  India’,  and  concluded:  ‘There  is  precedent  for  such  action.  Lord 
Durham  saved  Canada  to  the  British  Empire.  We  need  a  man  to  do  in  India 
what  Durham  did  in  Canada.’ 

The  interrelation  of  the  war  and  the  constitutional  question  was  underlined 
by  the  visit  of  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  India  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  (see  Chapter  11  in  the  Summary  of  Documents)  contemporaneously  with 
continuing  discussion  of  the  major  issues  of  Indian  pohcy  still  in  the  formal 
context  of  the  reply  to  be  given  to  Sapru  and  his  fellow  memorialists  [No.  89] 
but  with  a  broadening  perspective  in  respect  of  India’s  membership  of  an 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  a  Pacific  Council  [Nos.  89  and  100]  and  indications 
of  greater  British  sensitivity  to  American  opinion.  On  5  February  the  War 
Cabinet  invited  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  a  statement  indicating  the 
new  initiatives  that  might  be  taken  in  India  [No.  66] ;  the  most  notable  result 
was  Cabinet  agreement  upon  a  proposal  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  should 
broadcast  to  India  announcing  the  establishment  of  an  enlarged  Defence  of 
India  Council.  An  outline  of  this  plan  was  given  to  the  Viceroy  in  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  telegram  of  11  February  [No.  101] ;  the  Viceroy  in  reply  showed  his 
displeasure  at  not  having  been  consulted  earlier  [No.  103].  On  25  February 
the  Viceroy  transmitted  his  alternative  suggestions  for  the  Prime  Minister’s 
broadcast  [No.  183]  and  on  26  February  the  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India, 
specially  constituted  [No.  196]  and  meeting  for  the  first  time  [No.  185],  re¬ 
viewed  the  situation  in  the  light  of  these  exchanges.  It  met  again  on  27  and 
28  February  [Nos.  190-1,  193-4]  and  reached  certain  conclusions  about  the 
proposed  draft  Declaration  to  India  which  were  the  subject  of  much  debate, 

1  See  Appendix  I. 

2  Though  the  phrase  was  used  in  this  correspondence,  no  Imperial  War  Cabinet  was  in  fact  constituted 
during  the  Second  World  War  but  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  were  invited  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet  as  opportunity  offered  and  circumstances  required. 
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discussion  and  consideration  of  its  many  implications  on  succeeding  days.  On 
4  March  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  were  communicated  to  the  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  [No.  233];  on  6  March,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  at  the  India  Office,  Sir  David  Monteath,  in  a  Minute  that  was  circulated 
to  the  W ar  Cabinet  Committee  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  noted  that  while  the 
insistent  demand  in  India  (and  in  this  country)  is  for  complete  Indian  control 
or  a  fuller  Indian  share  in  control  of  India’s  war  effort  now ’,  the  draft  Declara¬ 
tion  concentrated  on  the  future  constitution  and  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the 
present,  except  in  the  last  paragraph  and  then  without  precision  and  only  in 
very  general  terms’  [No.  252];  on  9  March  [No.  282]  the  Cabinet  accepted 
the  offer  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  who  had  replaced  Attlee  as  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  draft  Declaration  in  India,  while  the  Viceroy, 
on  the  same  day,  announced  and  explained  his  decision  to  resign  should  the 
Declaration  be  made  in  the  form  then  before  the  Cabinet  Committee  [No.  290]. 
On  10  March  Churchill  explained  the  considerations  which  had  prompted  the 
Cripps  Mission  [No.  294]  and  urged  the  Viceroy  not  to  resign.  On  22  March 
Cripps  left  for  India  and  a  new  chapter  opened. 

The  Cripps  Mission  coincided  in  time  with  the  crisis  of  the  War  in  South- 
East  Asia.  Singapore  had  fallen  on  15  February,  Rangoon  on  8  March,  the 
north-eastern  Provinces  of  British  India  were  threatened  with  actual  invasion 
and  the  whole  country  was  overshadowed  by  the  possibility  of  it.  These 
dangers  were  reflected  in  the  reports  of  Governors  to  the  Viceroy  [e.g.  Nos.  322 
and  651]  and  were  a  constant  preoccupation  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  War  Cabinet  in  London.  Nor  did  they  provide  only  the  background  to 
the  Cripps  Mission;  they  played  at  one  remove  a  central  part  in  his  discussions 
with  Indian  leaders  on  responsibility  for  defence. 

The  documentary  evidence  on  the  Cripps  Mission  is  extensive  and  as  a  result 
the  negotiations,  as  they  pursued  their  fluctuating  course  in  an  atmosphere  of 
growing  tension,  can  be  followed  not  only  from  day  to  day  but  frequently 
also  from  hour  to  hour.  Cripps  himself  kept  notes  of  his  interviews  with  Indian 
leaders,  and  these  are  reproduced  in  this  volume.  The  main  source  of  information 
is,  however,  provided  by  the  many  telegrams  which  passed  between  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Cripps  and  the  Viceroy  in  India  on  the  one  part  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Prime  Minister  in  London  on  the  other.  A  resume  of  these 
telegrams,  covering  the  period  of  the  Cripps  Mission  and  its  immediate  ante¬ 
cedents,  was  later  prepared  in  the  India  Office.  It  provides  a  valuable  summary 
of  and  guide  to  the  principal  contents  of  these  telegrams  and  is  reproduced  as 
Appendix  v  in  this  volume. 

There  are  also  other  important  documents  on  the  Mission,  chief  among  them 
being  the  records  of  the  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India,  which  met  on 
26  March  [No.  393]  to  consider  matters  relating  to  the  Mission  and  then  with 
some  frequency  in  early  April  to  deal  with  particular  issues  that  had  arisen, 
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and  the  Minutes  from  the  Conclusions  of  the  War  Cabinet  itself,  which  decided 
on  2  April  [No.  500]  that  any  proposals  to  compromise  on  the  principle  that 
control  of  the  defence  of  India  must  rest  with  H.M.G.  were  to  be  submitted 
to  it.  On  9  April,  when  proposals  of  this  kind,  worked  out  by  Cripps  with  the 
help  of  Colonel  Louis  Johnson,  President  Roosevelt’s  personal  representative, 
and  referred  to  as  the  ‘Cripps-Johnson’  formula,  were  laid  before  it,  the  War 
Cabinet  emphasised  the  necessity  of  reverting  to  the  scheme  of  the  original 
draft  Declaration  and  decided  to  request  clarification  [Nos.  565,  566,  567  and 
568]  from  Cripps  of  the  precise  implications  of  the  formula  on  Defence  he  had 
outlined  [No.  559].  On  10  April  the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
Maulana  Azad,  conveyed  the  decision  of  the  Congress  to  reject  the  draft 
Declaration  and  explained  the  reasons  for  it  [No.  587].  Cripps  sent  a  summary 
of  Azad’s  letter  to  Churchill  and  concluded  that  there  was  no  hope  of  agree¬ 
ment  [No.  588].  On  12  April  President  Roosevelt  telegraphed  a  message  for 
Churchill  urging  him  to  postpone  Cripps’  departure  from  India  so  that  he 
might  make  a  final  effort  to  reach  a  settlement  [No.  61 1];  but  Churchill’s 
reply  explained  that  this  would  be  impracticable  [No.  617]. 

On  14  April  the  Secretary  of  State  began  to  discuss  with  the  Viceroy  a  pro¬ 
jected  White  Paper  on  the  Cripps  Mission  [No.  622],  the  form  of  which  was 
finally  determined  after  consultation  with  Cripps  on  his  return  on  21  April 
[Nos.  661  and  664].  The  White  Paper  was  presented  to  Parhament  on  22  April, 
and  on  the  same  day  Cripps  held  a  Press  Conference  on  his  Mission  [No.  665]. 
During  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Viceroy  indicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
[Nos.  634,  647,  666,  688  and  699]  the  line  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
take  in  the  Commons  Debate  on  the  Cripps  Mission,  which  was  held  on  28 
April.  The  question  whether  the  draft  Declaration  should  be  regarded  as  having 
lapsed  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Mission  was  also  considered  [Nos.  625,  647, 
674-6,  678,  681  and  6q8]3. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  documents  included  in 
this  volume  are  drawn  either  from  the  official  archives  of  the  India  Office 
in  the  custody  of  the  India  Office  Records  or  from  the  Linlithgow  Collection 
in  the  India  Office  Library. 

The  documents  reproduced  from  the  India  Office  Records  are  from  the 
following  series: 

L/F/7  Financial  Department  Collections 

L/I/i  Information  Department  Files 

L/PO  Private  Office  Papers 

L/P&J/7  Political  Department  Files 

L/P&J/8  Political  Department  Collections 

3  Sir  S.  Cripps  Report  on  his  Mission  was  not  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  till  July  1942  and 

will  accordingly  be  reprinted  in  Volume  II. 
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L/P&J/io  Political  Department  Transfer  of  Power  Papers 
L/P&S/12  External  Department  Collections 
L/WS/i  War  Stafl  Files. 

Every  document  in  these  series  is  referred  to  in  the  text  by  the  appropriate 
series  notation  followed  by  the  number  assigned  to  the  particular  file,  collection, 
or  volume  in  which  the  document  is  filed  or  bound.  Thus  the  notation  L/P&J/10/2 
refers  to  the  second  file  in  the  series  called  Political  Department  Transfer  of 
Power  Papers.  A  document  in  a  file,  collection,  or  volume  is  identified  by  folio 
references. 

The  Linlithgow  Collection  consists  of  the  papers  of  the  second  Marquess  of 
Linlithgow  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India  which  the  present 
Marquess  deposited  on  permanent  loan  in  the  India  Office  Library  in  1964. 
The  documents  from  this  Collection  which  are  published  here  are  almost  all 
drawn  from  the  series  of  volumes  of  the  Viceroy’s  correspondence.  Each  of 
these  volumes  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  containing  correspondence 
(letters  and  telegrams),  addressed  to  the  Viceroy,  the  second,  correspondence 
from  him.  Within  each  section,  correspondence  is,  with  some  exceptions, 
in  chronological  sequence.  Documents  from  the  Linlithgow  Collection  are 
referred  to  in  the  present  volume  by  the  catalogue-number  of  the  Collection 
(MSS.  EUR.  F.  125),  followed  by  the  number  of  the  relevant  volume. 

The  Editors  wish  to  thank  the  present  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  for  permission 
to  use  the  Linlithgow  papers. 

A  few  documents  which  are  not  in  either  of  these  archives  have  been  obtained 
from  elsewhere,  notably  the  Cabinet  Office  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office.4 

The  most  important  categories  of  telegraphic  communications  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  were  classified  in  the  following  ways.  One 
category  of  Private  and  Personal  telegrams  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  carried  the  letter  ‘S’,  or  ‘S.C.’  if  the  Viceroy  was  in  Camp,  i.e.  at 
Dehra  Dun  or  on  tour.  Another  category  consisted  of  ‘  U  ’  telegrams,  which 
were  reserved  for  the  most  secret  and  personal  matters,  the  letter  ‘  U  ’  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  telegram,  irrespective  of  whether  it  did,  or  did  not,  carry  a 
‘Secret’  or  ‘Private  and  Personal’  prefix.  ‘U’  telegrams  could  be  enciphered 
or  deciphered  only  in  the  Private  Offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Viceroy. 
Telegrams  in  the  Superintendent  series  indicated  to  Superintendents  of  Tele¬ 
graph  branches  that  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  their  security. 

One  set  of  documents  reproduced  has  a  feature  that  calls  for  special  comment 
and  two  require  some  particular  mention  or  explanation.  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  Viceroy  to  comment  in  the  margin  of  incoming  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  reports  from  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  of  British  India  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  (P.S.V.)  or  occasionally, 

4  A  file  (R/30/1/1)  containing  copies  of  these  documents  can  be  consulted  in  the  India  Office  Records. 
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it  would  seem,  for  his  personal  satisfaction.  These  marginal  comments  are 
reproduced  in  italics  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  the  main  text.  The  more 
important  set  of  documents  requiring  particular  mention  consists  of  the  records 
made  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  of  his  interviews  with  Indian  leaders  or  spokesmen. 
These  were  written  by  Cripps  and  were  deposited  in  the  India  Office  by 
Mr  F.  F.  Turnbull,  Cripps’  secretary  during  the  Mission,  with  a  covering  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  io  August  1942. 5  The  other  set  of  documents 
requiring  some  explanation  as  being  outside  the  ordinary  run  of  official  or  demi- 
official  records  consists  of  extracts  from  a  Diary  kept  during  the  Cripps  Mission 
first  by  Mr  L.  G.  Pinnell,  acting  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  while  Sir 
Gilbert  Laithwaite  was  ill,  and  completed  by  Laithwaite.  Such  extracts  have 
been  included  where  they  throw  light  on  the  views  and  actions  of  the  Viceroy 
or  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  but  not  usually  where  they  concern  members  of  their 
staffs.  The  Viceroy  read  and  initialled  most  of  the  Diary  entries  relating  to 
discussions  or  meetings  at  which  he  had  been  present.  The  Diary  is  deposited  with 
the  Linlithgow  Papers  in  the  India  Office  Library  (MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/ 141). 

The  Editors  would  like  to  thank  the  literary  executors  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  for  permission  to  use  certain  papers. 

In  conclusion  the  Editors  desire  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  assistance  and 
advice  they  have  received  from  the  officials  at  the  India  Office  Library  and 
Records,  among  whom  they  would  like  to  mention  the  Librarian  and  Keeper 
of  the  Records,  Mr  S.  C.  Sutton,  C.B.E.,  and  the  Deputy  Librarian  and 
Deputy  Keeper,  Miss  Joan  C.  Lancaster,  F.S.A.;  from  the  Editors  of  the 
Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy,  and  from  the  Historical  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Affairs,  Mr  Rohan  Butler, 
C.M.G. 

N.  MANSERGH 

E.  W.  R.  LUMBY 


5  In  reply  to  an  enquiry  of  12  December  1968  Sir  Frank  Turnbull  recalled:  ‘Sir  S.  Cripps  held  all 
his  interviews  in  1942.  alone,  except  possibly  one  with  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes. 
Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  was  present.  He  wrote  the  notes  in  his  own  hand.  Whether  he  wrote  them 
during  the  interviews  or  not  I  cannot  remember.  But  as  these  interviews  were  man  to  man  it  is 
very  improbable  that  he  wrote  them  during  the  interview.  No  one  else  took  any  part  in  drafting 
them  except  for  minor  corrections.’ 
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American,  British,  Dutch,  Austrahan  Command 

Aide-de-Camp 

Air  Headquarters 

All-India  Congress  Committee 

All-India  Spinners  Association 

Air  Officer  Commanding 

Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 

Air  Raid  Precautions 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

British  Summer  Time 

Commander-in-Chief 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  or  Criminal  Investigation 
Department 

Companion,  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire 
Central  Intelligence  Officer 
Chiefs  of  Staff 
Central  Provinces 

Companion,  Order  of  the  Star  of  India 

Director  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  (Home  Department) 

Director  of  Military  Intelligence 

Deputy  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 

Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath 

General  Headquarters 

His  Excellency 

His  Majesty  or  Honourable  Member 

His  Majesty’s  Government 

Indian  Army 

Indian  Civil  Service 

Indian  Police 

Indian  Standard  Time 

Knight  Commander  of  the  British  Empire 

King  George’s  Royal  Indian  Military  (Schools) 

Member  of  Legislative  Assembly 
Ministry  of  Information 
Member  of  Parliament 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 
National  Defence  Council 
Naval  Headquarters 
Number  Ten,  Downing  Street 
North-West  Frontier  Province 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

P.M. 

Prime  Minister 

P.S.V. 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 

R.A.F. 

Royal  Air  Force 

Rt.  Hon. 

Right  Honourable 

S/S 

Secretary  of  State 

U.K. 

United  Kingdom 

U.P. 

United  Provinces 

List  oj  Principal  Holders  of  Office 

United  Kingdom 


WAR  CABINET 

Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Minister  of  Defence 
Lord  Privy  Seal 
Lord  President  of  the  Council 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs 

Minister  without  Portfolio 
Minister  of  Supply  (Minister  of 
War  Production  from  4  February) 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Minister  of  Labour  and  National 
Service 


(until  19  FEBRUARY  J942) 

Mr  Winston  S.  Churchill 

Mr  Clement  Attlee 
Sir  John  Anderson 
Mr  Anthony  Eden 

Mr  Arthur  Greenwood 
Lord  Beaverbrook 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood 
Mr  Ernest  Bevin 


WAR  CABINET  (FROM  19  FEBRUARY  1942) 


Prime  Minster  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Minister  of  Defence 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs 
Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons 
Lord  President  of  the  Council 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs 

Minister  of  Production 
Minister  of  Labour  and  National 
Service 


Mr  Winston  S.  Churchill 

Mr  Clement  Attlee 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps 

Sir  John  Anderson 
Mr  Anthony  Eden 

Mr  Ohver  Lyttelton 
Mr  Ernest  Bevin 


OTHER  MINISTERS  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  VOLUME 


Secretary  of  State  for  Air 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  for 
Burma 


Sir  Archibald  Sinclair 
Viscount  Cranborne  (Secretary  of 
State  for  Dominion  Affairs  until 
19  February) 

Mr  R.  A.  Butler 
Mr  L.  S.  Amery 
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LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  HOLDERS  OF  OFFICE 


Mr  Brendan  Bracken 
Viscount  Simon 
Sir  James  Grigg 

INDIA  OFFICE 


Minister  of  Information 
Lord  Chancellor 
Secretary  of  State  for  War 


Secretary  of  State 
Permanent  Under-Secretary 
Parliamentary  Under- Secretary 
Deputy  Under-Secretary 
Assistant  Under-Secretaries 

Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of 
State 


Mr  L.  S.  Amery 
Sir  David  Monteath 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Mr  W.  D.  Croft 
Sir  Leonard  Wakely 
Mr  P.  J.  Patrick 
Mr  F.  F.  Turnbull 

During  his  absence  with  Sir  S. 
Cripps  (from  12  March)  Mr  M.  J. 
Clauson 


India 


Viceroy,  Governor-General  and 
Crown  Representative 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 


Reforms  Commissioner 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 

Sir  Gilbert  Laithwaite 
During  his  illness  ( circa  20  Jan. 
11  April)  Mr  J.  C.  Donaldson 
I.C.S.  and  later  Mr  L.  G.  Pin- 
nell  I.C.S. 

H.  V.  Hodson 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Commander-in-Chief  General  Sir  Archibald  Wavell  (to 

16  Jan.  and  from  7  March) 
General  Sir  Alan  Hartley 
(17  Jan.-6  March) 

Home  Sir  Reginald  Maxwell  I.C.S. 

Finance  Sir  Jeremy  Raisman  I.C.S. 

Communications  Sir  Andrew  Clow  I.C.S. 

During  his  absence  on  leave 
(23  March-21  April)  Mr  S.  N. 
Roy  I.C.S. 
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Education,  Health  and  Lands 

Commerce 

Labour 

Law 

Indians  Overseas 
Information  and  Broadcasting 


Supply- 
Civil  Defence 

GOVERNORS 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United  Provinces 
Punjab 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

Assam 

Bibar 

North-West  Frontier  Province 

Orissa 

Sind 


Mr  Nalini  Sarker 
Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar 
Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon 
Sir  Sultan  Ahmed 
Dr  Madhao  Shrihari  Aney 
Sir  Akbar  Hydari 

(Died  8  Jan. ;  his  portfolio  remained 
vacant  during  the  rest  of  this 
period) 

Sir  Homi  Mody 
Mr  E.  Raghavendra  Rao 

F  PROVINCES 

Capt.  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Hope 
Sir  Roger  Lumley 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  John  Herbert 
Sir  Maurice  Hallett  I.C.S. 

Sir  Bertrand  Glancy  I.C.S. 

Sir  Henry  Twynam  I.C.S. 

Sir  Robert  Reid  I.C.S. 

Sir  Thomas  Stewart  I.C.S. 

Sir  George  Cunningham  I.C.S. 

Sir  (William)  Hawthorne  LewisI.C.S. 
Sir  Hugh  Dow  I.C.S. 


PRIME  MINISTERS  OF  PROVINCES 


Bengal  Mr  A.  K.  Fazlul  Huq 

Punjab  Sir  Sikander  Hyat  Khan 

Orissa  Maharaja  of  Parlakimedi 

Sind  Khan  Bahadur  Allah  Bakhsh 

The  remaining  Provinces  were  administered  by  their  Governors  under  Section 

93  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 
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1941 


December 

7  Japanese  attack  Pearl  Harbour 

22  Churchill  arrives  for  Washington  Conference 

26-7  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  meets  at  Nagpur 
23-31  Congress  Working  Committee  meets  at  Bardoli 
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1 

2 

4 

15-16 

17 
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23 

27-9 
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19 

21-2 

21-2 

25 

26 
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8 

9 

11 
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23 

30 
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1942 

Declaration  of  the  United  Nations 

Sapru  cables  Churchill 

Wavell  appointed  to  A.B.D.A.  Command 

All-India  Congress  Committee  meets  at  Wardha 

Churchill  returns  to  England 

Japanese  invade  Burma 

Cripps  returns  from  Moscow 

House  of  Commons  debate  on  vote  of  confidence 

Chiang  Kai-shek’s  visit  to  India 

First  meeting  of  Pacific  War  Council,  London 

Fall  of  Singapore 

Reconstruction  of  War  Cabinet 

Muslim  League  Working  Committee  meets  at  Delhi 

Non-Party  Conference  meets  at  Delhi 

Dissolution  of  A.B.D.A.  Command 

First  meeting  of  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

Fall  of  Rangoon 

War  Cabinet  decide  on  Cripps  Mission 
Churchill’s  statement  to  Commons  on  Cripps  Mission 
Cripps  arrives  in  India 
Japanese  occupy  Andaman  Islands 

Publication  of  draft  declaration  for  discussion  with  Indian  leaders. 
Cripps’  first  broadcast 

First  meeting  of  Pacific  War  Council,  Washington 
Japanese  naval  raid  on  Colombo,  Ceylon 
Japanese  air  raid  on  Vizagapatam  and  Cocanada 
Japanese  naval  raid  on  Trincomalee  naval  base,  Ceylon.  Surrender  of 
American  forces  in  Bataan  peninsula 
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1 1  Publication  of  resolutions  by  Working  Committees  of  Congress  and 

Muslim  League  rejecting  draft  declaration.  Cripps’  second  broad¬ 
cast 

12  Cripps  leaves  India 

22  Presentation  to  Parliament  of  White  Paper  on  Cripps  Mission. 

Cripps’  press  conference  at  Ministry  of  Information 

28  House  of  Commons  debate  on  Cripps  Mission 

29  Allies  evacuate  Mandalay 


Name  and  Number 

1  Lumley  to  Linlithgow 
Report  98  (extract) 

2  Sapru  to  Laithwaite 
Letter 


Summary  of  Documents 1 


CHAPTER  I 


The  War  Situation,  Indian  requests  for  a  new  departure  in  British  Policy 
and  British  consideration  of  them,  i  January-28  January  1942 


Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  53-S.C. 

Hope  to  Linlithgow 
Report  8  of  1941  (extract) 
;  Amery  to  Linlithgow 
Letter  (extract) 

>  Churchill  to  Attlee 


Date 

(January) 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


Page 


1  Repercussions  of  war ;  Bardoli  Resolution 

of  Congress 

2  Encloses  text  of  cable  from  himself  and 

others  to  Churchill  on  need  for  some  bold 
stroke  of  statesmanship  in  view  of  gravity 
of  international  situation 
4  Asks  for  account  of  Amery’s  talks  with 
Press 

4  Alarm  and  distrust  owing  to  war  reverses ; 

importance  of  truthful  news 
5-7  Imperial  Preference;  political  situation; 
recruitment  to  Indian  Civil  Service  and 
Indian  Police;  National  Defence  Council 
7  On  danger  of  raising  constitutional  issue 


7 

14 


Tel.  Grey  255  via  naval  cipher 
7  Linlithgow  to  Amery  8 

Letter  (extract) 


8  Cunningham  to  Linlithgow  9 

Report  1  (extract) 

9  Amery  to  Linlithgow  10 

Tel.  43 

10  Amery  to  Linlithgow  13 

Tel.  63 

11  Amery  to  Linlithgow  13-4 

Letter 


12  Turnbull  to  Martin  13 

Tel.  Taut  516  via  naval  cipher 

13  Lumley  to  Linlithgow  15 

Letter  269/H.E. 

14  Amery  to  Simon  16 

Letter 

15  Amery  to  Attlee  16 

Letter 


16  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  1 1  D/42 

1  The  principle  on  which  documents 
p.  x,  first  para. 


Reconstruction  of  Executive  Council ;  war 
situation  in  South-East  Asia ;  Muslim 
views  on  Pakistan ;  French  settlements  in 


India  1 5 

Effect  of  war  news ;  local  Congress  reac¬ 
tions  to  Bardoli  Resolution  19 

Refers  to  no.  3  and  gives  account  of  talks 
with  Press  20 

Asks  for  suggestions  for  reply  to  Sapru  21 


On  reply  to  Sapru ;  political  situation  in 
India;  inter-allied  and  inter-imperial  co¬ 
ordination  in  the  war ;  Indian  representa¬ 


tion  on  Committee  of  Defence  21 

Transmits  text  of  suggested  interim  reply 
to  Sapru  25 

Discussion  with  Jinnah  25 

Covering  note  to  convey  no.  15  and  its 
enclosure  30 


On  reply  to  Sapru  with  enclosure  of  draft 
reaffirming  August  offer  and  rejecting 
suggestions  for  solving  constitutional 
deadlock  30 

Summary  of  proceedings  of  All-India 
Congress  Committee  on  1 5  January  3  5 


are  arranged  in  Chapters  is  explained  in  the  Foreword, 
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Date 

( January ) 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


17 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  12  D/42 

18 

18 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  89-S 

18 

19 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  86 

19 

20 

Hallett  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  U.P.  119  (extract) 

19 

21 

Turnbull  to  Rowan 

Letter 

20 

22 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

20-1 

23  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  104-S 


24  Lumley  to  Linlithgow 
Report  99  (extract) 

25  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  105-S 

26  Linlithgow  to  Churchill 
Tel.  106-S  via  India  Office 

27  Amery  to  Churchill 
Minute 

28  Amery  to  Attlee 
Letter 

29  Twynam  to  Linlithgow 
Report  R.72-G.C.P.  (extract) 

30  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Letter  (extract) 


Annex  to  no.  30 


3 1  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  132-S 


32  Anderson  to  Amery 
Letter 

33  Amery  to  Linlithgow 
Tel.  no 


21 


21 


21 


22 


22 


22 


23-7 


23 


23 


Summary  of  proceedings  of  All-India 
Congress  Committee  on  16  January 
Preparation  of  political  appreciation,  with 
comments  on  Sapru’s  message 
Refers  to  no.  18  and  requests  political 
appreciation  urgently 
Congress  politics 

British  Press  comment  on  India 

Criticism  in  Commons  of  Churchill’s  con¬ 
duct  of  war  and  Amery’s  failure  to  draw 
greater  resources  from  India ;  importance 
of  airborne  troops ;  governorship  of 
Bombay 

Appreciation  for  submission  to  H.M.G.  of 
political  situation  in  India  with  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  general  line  of 
policy 

Congress  attitudes  to  co-operation  in  war 
effort 

Criticism  of  Sapru  proposals 

Wisdom  of  standing  firm  and  harm  done 
by  Press  speculation  about  possible  con¬ 
cessions 

Policy  to  be  adopted  in  reply  to  Sapru 

Encloses  Linlithgow’s  political  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  requests  comments  on  draft  reply 
to  Sapru 

All-India  Congress  Committee  meeting  at 
Wardha;  opinion  that  satyagraha  is  over 
for  the  time  being 

Discussions  with  Coupland ;  detention  of 
U  Saw;  future  of  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  States;  Congress  policy;  India  and 
Atlantic  Charter;  attitude  of  The  Times', 
draft  reply  to  Sapru ;  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
visit  to  India 

Note  on  the  tour  of  five  Provinces  by 
the  Reforms  Commissioner  from 
8  November  to  7  December  1941 
Concern  of  some  Indian  members  of 
Executive  Council  to  emphasise  equal 
importance  of  Far  Eastern  with  other 
theatres  of  war 

Refers  to  no.  28  and  agrees  in  substance 
with  Amery’s  draft  reply  to  Sapru 
Refers  to  no.  25  and  asks  for  comments  on 
draft  reply  to  Sapru 


Page 

36 

38 

39 
39 

4i 


41 


44 

50 

52 


53 

54 


55 

55 


57 


63 


73 

73 


74 
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Pace 

<7> 


34 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  hi 

24 

35 

Attlee  to  Amery 

Letter 

24 

37 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  159-S 

26 

38 

Amery  to  Attlee 

Letter 

26 

42 

Attlee  to  Amery 

Letter 

27 

43 

War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  42 

28 

Transmits  text  of  draft  reply  to  Sapru  74 

Criticises  Linlithgow’s  appreciation  (no.  23)  75 

Agrees  with  draft  reply  to  Sapru  subject 
to  two  amendments  76 

Replies  to  criticism  of  Linlithgow’s 
attitude  77 

Refers  to  no.  38  and  insists  that  position 
is  most  unsatisfactory  81 

Memorandum  by  Amery  reviewing  the 
Indian  political  situation  and  agreeing 
with  Linlithgow’s  conclusion  that  no 
further  interim  constitutional  advance 
should  be  made  81 


CHAPTER  2 

The  visit  of  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  India, 
further  consideration  of  British  pohcy,  and  India’s  representation  at  the 
War  Cabinet  and  on  the  Pacific  Council.  24  January-27  February  1942. 


Name  and  number  Date  Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

( January ) 


36 

Clark  Kerr  to  Eden 

Tel.  107 

24 

39 

Linlithgow  to  Clark  Kerr 

Tel.  161-S 

26 

40 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  1595 

26 

41 

Eden  to  Clark  Kerr 

Tel.  144 

27 

44 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute 

29 

45 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  177-S 

29 

46 

War  Cabinet 

29 

W.M.  (42)  13th  Conclusions, 
Minute  1 :  confidential  annex 

47 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  188-S 

30 

48 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

30 

49 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  191-S 

30 

50 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  199-S 

3i 

On  proposal  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  visit 
India  and  Burma  76 

Refers  to  no.  36  and  welcomes  proposal  78 

Refers  to  no.  39;  Cabinet  had  approved 
reply  (no.  41)  to  no.  36  79 

Refers  to  no.  36  and  cordially  welcomes 
proposal,  subject  to  views  of  Government 
of  India  79 

Submits  draft  reply  to  Sapru  90 

Proposed  reconstruction  of  Executive 
Council  91 

Amery  to  send  telegram  (no.  54)  to 
Linlithgow  92 


Possible  inclusion  of  a  Sikh  on  Executive 
Council;  Indian  association  with  War 
Cabinet  93 

Commons  debate  on  war  situation ; 
criticism  of  India’s  war  effort  94 

Question  of  applicability  to  India  of 
Atlantic  Charter  95 

Views  of  Mudaliar  on  constitutional  posi¬ 
tion  ;  Rajagopalachari’s  wish  for  interview  97 
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52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

6o 

6i 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 
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February) 


Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  132 

3i 

Refers  to  nos.  45  and  47  and  agrees 
generally  with  proposals  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Executive  Council 

98 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute 

3i 

Indian  representation  at  War  Cabinet 

99 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  1851 

3i 

Control  of  Press  in  India 

100 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  1844 

3i 

Refers  to  nos.  39  and  40;  Cabinet  anxious 
that  invitation  to  Chiang  should  be  one  to 
visit  Viceroy  and  Members  of  his  Council 

IOI 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  1906 

3i 

Repeats  Chungking  telegram  to  Foreign 
Office  no.  138;  Chiang’s  proposals  as  to 
arrangements  for  visit 

IOI 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  209-S 

1 

Refers  to  no.  55 ;  arrangements  for  visit 

102 

War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  53 

1 

Memorandum  by  Amery:  (1)  Proposed 
reply  to  Sapru  (with  draft  appended) ;  (2) 
Indian  representation  at  meetings  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet;  (3)  New  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Governor-General’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council 

103 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

2 

Indian  representation  at  the  War  Cabinet 
and  on  the  Pacific  Council ;  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  visit 

107 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Letter  (extract) 

2 

Collection  of  material  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  problem ;  type  of  police  forces 
needed  to  maintain  internal  security 

108 

War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  42  (59) 

2 

Memorandum  by  Attlee  contesting  views 
of  Amery  in  no.  43  and  of  Linlithgow  in 
no.  23,  and  suggesting  the  despatch  of  a 
special  envoy  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in 
India 

no 

Amery  to  Dorman-Smith 

Tel.  63 

3 

Requests  that  Churchill’s  message  to 

Chiang  should  be  communicated  by 

Clark  Kerr 

1 12 

Churchill  to  Chiang  Kai-shek 

Tel.  64  via  Burma  Office  and 
Governor  of  Burma 

3 

Welcomes  visit,  but  emphasises  that 

Chiang  will  be  guest  of  Linlithgow 
through  whom  all  contacts  with  Indian 
leaders  should  be  arranged 

113 

Churchill  to  Linlithgow 

3 

Warning  of  danger  of  Chiang’s  inter¬ 

Tel.  143  via  India  Office 

vening  in  Indian  politics 

114 

Minute  by  Monteath 

4 

Comments  on  the  suggestion  in  no.  60  to 
send  a  special  envoy  to  India 

ns 

Simon  to  Amery 

5 

Comments  on  draft  reply  to  Sapru 

Letter 

(enclosure  to  no.  15) 

116 

War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  1 6th  Conclusions, 

5 

Recommendations  (2)  and  (3)  of  no.  57 
approved ;  Amery  invited  to  prepare  an 

Minutes  1,  2  and  3 

alternative  draft  reply  to  Sapru 

117 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

5 

Asks  when  reply  to  Sapru  will  be  released 

119 

Tel.  232-S 
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68 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

5 

Reports  Chiang’s  arrival  in  Calcutta; 

Tel.  24.1-S 

Clark  Kerr’s  misgivings  as  to  Churchill’s 
message  and  his  suggestion  that  he  should 
convey  its  purport  verbally 

119 

69 

Clark  Kerr  to  Eden 

5 

Expresses  doubts  about  conveying 

Tel.  31  via  Governor  of  Bengal  and 

Churchill’s  message  to  Chiang  (no.  62) 

India  Office 

and  suggests  amendments 

120 

70 

Churchill  to  Linlithgow 

6 

Refers  to  no.  68  and  agrees  that  text  of  his 

Tel.  154  via  India  Office 

message  (no.  62)  need  not  be  shown  to 
Chiang  so  long  as  desired  result  is  achieved 

121 

7i 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

6 

Suggests  Churchill  might  be  misjudging 

Tel.  155 

Chiang’s  motive 

122 

72 

Eden  to  Clark  Kerr 

6 

Refers  to  no.  69 ;  Churchill  agrees  to 

Tel.  2331  via  India  Office  and 

amendments  and  allows  discretion  about 

Governor  of  Bengal 

the  delivery  of  his  message  to  Chiang 

122 

73 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

6 

Refers  to  no.  71 ;  expects  visit  to  yield 

Tel.  252-S 

valuable  results 

122 

74 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

6 

Refers  to  no.  73.  No.  72  obviates  need  for 

Tel.  162 

reply  to  no.  70 

123 

75 

Amery  to  Linlithgow  Tel.  2287 

6 

Refers  to  no.  49;  Atlantic  Charter  and  India 

123 

76 

Churchill  to  Amery 

6 

Asks  him  to  prepare,  with  Anderson  and 

Minute  M.  28/2 

Attlee,  note  implementing  project  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Cabinet 

124 

77 

Note  by  Amery 

7 

Proposed  expansion  of  National  Defence 
Council,  its  wartime  functions  and  its  post¬ 
war  role  as  a  Constitution-making  body 

124 

78 

Note  by  ?  Amery 

?7 

Further  remarks  on  the  composition  and 
functions  of  an  expanded  Defence  Council 

126 

79 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

7 

Asks  that  Cripps’  reported  intention  of 

Tel.  254- S 

visiting  India  be  discouraged 

127 

80 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

7 

Effects  of  speeches  like  those  of  Lords 

Tel.  255-S 

Catto  and  Faringdon  on  Indian  political 

situation 

128 

81 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

7 

Urges  Indian  representation  at  the  Im¬ 

Tel.  265-S 

perial  War  Cabinet 

128 

82 

Lumley  to  Linlithgow 

Report  100  (extract) 

7 

Public  morale  in  Bombay 

129 

83 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

8 

Refers  to  no.  81  and  announces  Cabinet 

Tel.  166 

agreement  to  Indian  representation  at 

War  Cabinet 

130 

84 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

8 

Refers  to  no.  83  and  discusses  the  wording 

Tel.  167 

of  invitation  to  India  and  its  timing 

131 

85 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

8 

Refers  to  no.  84,  para  1  and  discusses 

Tel.  168 

timing  of  announcement  of  expansion  of 
Executive  Council 

133 

86 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

8 

Refers  to  no.  84,  para.  2  and  transmits  text 

Tels.  169-70 

of  telegram  to  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  and  Churchill’s  statement  of 

5  February  on  Dominion  representation 
in  War  Cabinet 

134 
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87 

Gandhi  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

8 

88 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Letter  (extract) 

9 

89 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

9 

90 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute  P.  1/42 

9 

9i 

Attlee  to  Amery 

Minute 

10 

92 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  276-S 

10 

93 

Linlithgow  to  Twynam 

Tel.  277-S 

10 

94 

Lumley  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  129-C 

10 

95 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute  P.  2/42 

10 

96 

Amery  to  Attlee 

Letter 

10 

97 

Hallett  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  U.P.  122  (extract) 

10 

98 

Twynam  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  248-M.S. 

11 

99 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  284-S 

11 

100 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  285-S 

11 

101 

Aimery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  i-U 

11 

102 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  2— U 

12 

103 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  i-U 

12 

104 

Churchill  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  Tel. 
2676  via  India  Office  and  Viceroy 

12 

105 

Eden  to  Churchill 

Minute  P.M.  (42)  21 

12 

106 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  184 

12 

Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Requests  Linlithgow  to  stay  levy  of 
income-tax  on  All-India  Spinners 
Association  pending  appeal  to  Privy 
Council  135 

Impressions  of  Chiang  and  Madame  136 

Account  of  Cabinet  discussions  on  recon¬ 
struction  of  Executive  Council,  Indian 
representation  at  War  Cabinet,  proposed 


reply  to  Sapru,  and  Indian  war  effort  137 

Encloses  further  notes  on  the  composition 
of  the  proposed  Defence  of  India  Council  139 
Restates  objections  to  method  of  com¬ 
position  for  Defence  of  India  Council  141 

Reports  Chiang’s  arrival  and  attitude  143 

Requests  transmission  to  Gandhi  of  verbal 
message  regarding  meeting  with  Chiang  143 

Question  of  meeting  between  Jinnah  and 
Chiang  144 

Summarises  divergent  views  on  com¬ 
position  of  proposed  Defence  of  India 
Council  144 


Adheres  to  his  views  on  composition  of 
proposed  Defence  of  India  Council,  but 
is  willing  to  leave  question  of  nominated 


members  to  Linlithgow  145 

Embodies,  and  comments  upon,  text  of 
letter  from  Nehru  to  Rajagopalachari; 
growth  of  anti-British  feeling  146 

Refers  to  no.  93 ;  arrangements  for 
Chiang’s  meeting  with  Gandhi  148 

Question  of  preventing  Chiang  visiting 
Gandhi  at  Wardha  148 

Refers  to  no.  84  and  discusses  wording  and 
timing  of  invitation  to  India  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  War  Cabinet  150 

Gives  first  intimation  of  Churchill’s  pro¬ 
posed  broadcast  announcing  scheme  for 
Defence  of  India  Council  151 

Churchill’s  broadcast  postponed  x  52 

Refers  to  no.  101  and  expresses  surprise  at 
Churchill’s  failure  to  consult  him  152 

Requests  him  not  to  visit  Gandhi  at 
Wardha  153 

Importance  of  not  offending  Chiang  153 

Refers  to  nos.  80  and  53 ;  limits  of  Press 
censorship  154 


XXX 
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107 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  186 

12 

Refers  to  no.  100  and  transmits  Churchill’s 
approval,  subject  to  two  amendments,  of 
formula  contained  in  no.  100  for  inviting 
Indian  representation  at  War  Cabinet 

155 

108 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel  24  D/42 

12 

Summarises  Nehru’s  speech  of  1 1  Feb¬ 
ruary  at  Delhi 

U5 

109 

War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  20th  Conclusions, 
Minute  6 

12 

Approval  of  despatch  of  telegram  to 
ascertain  Linlithgow’s  views  on  Churchill’s 
proposed  broadcast 

156 

no 

Churchill  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  Tel. 
188  via  India  Office  and  Viceroy 

12 

Invitation  to  appoint  representative  on 

Pacific  War  Council 

156 

III 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  3-U 

13 

Preliminary  outline  of  Churchill’s  pro¬ 
posed  broadcast 

157 

112 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  4-U 

13 

Explains  details  of  scheme  for  Defence  of 
India  Council,  points  out  its  advantages, 
and  invites  Linlithgow’s  reactions 

159 

M 

1— 1 
Cn> 

Churchill  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  5-U  via  India  Office 

13 

Postponement  of  proposed  broadcast 

161 

114 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  190 

13 

Suggests  immediate  appointment  of 

Indian  representatives  at  War  Cabinet 
and  alternative  to  procedure  suggested  in 
no.  100  for  nominating  Princely  repre¬ 
sentative 

162 

115 

Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Churchill 

Tel.  304-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

13 

Has  given  up  intention  of  visiting  Wardha 

163 

116 

Lumley  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  499 

13 

Muslim  League  suspicious  of  Chiang’s 
visit 

163 

117 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  2764 

13 

Formal  invitation  to  Government  of  India 
to  be  represented  in  War  Cabinet  and 
Pacific  War  Council 

164 

118 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  3-U 

13 

Expresses  hope  that  Amery  will  ensure  no 
lack  of  consultation  with  him  in  future 

164 

119 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  6-U 

13 

Refers  to  nos.  103  and  118  and  apologises 
for  failure  to  consult  him 

165 

120 

Linlithgow  to  Amery  Tel.  4-U 

13 

Announces  despatch  of  no.  12 1 

165 

121 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  302-S 

13 

Interim  comments  on  Churchill’s  scheme 
for  Defence  of  India  Council 

165 

122 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  2885 

14 

Draft  reply  to  Parliamentary  Question 
suggesting  meeting  between  Chiang, 

Nehru  and  Linlithgow 

168 

123 

Minutes  by  Monteath  and  Amery 

14 

Comments  on  no.  121 

169 

124 

Linlithgow  to  Churchill 

Tel.  5-U  via  India  Office 

14 

Appeals  for  consideration  of  his  views 
before  Churchill’s  scheme  is  adopted 

170 

125 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  7-U 

14 

Refers  to  no.  119  and  announces  despatch 
of  no.  129 

171 

126 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute  P.3/42 

15 

Encloses  letter  from  Rev.  J.  McKenzie 
commenting  on  the  political  situation, 
and  conclusion  from  Nagpur  resolution 
of  Moslem  League 

171 
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127 

Amery  to  Churchill 

15 

Probable  strength  of  Congress  on  proposed 

Minute  P.4/43 

Defence  of  India  Council 

175 

128 

Cawthom  to  Mackenzie 

15 

Report  on  general  situation  in  India  and 

Tel.  3062/G  cipher  14/2 

its  military  implications 

176 

129 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

16 

Refers  to  no.  121  and  restates  his 

Tel.  324-S 

criticisms  of  Churchill’s  scheme  in  light  of 
nos.  in  and  112 

177 

130 

Amery  to  Churchill 

16 

Proposes  to  invite  Linlithgow  to  submit 

Minute  P.5/? 

alternative  suggestions 

181 

131 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

16 

Refers  to  no.  122  and  suggests  amendment  to 

Tel.  334-S 

proposed  reply  to  Parliamentary  Question 

182 

132 

Linlithgow  to  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 

16 

Farewell  messages ;  insistence  that  visit  must 

shek 

act  as  stimulus  to  Indian  war  effort 

182 

Letter 

133 

Clark  Kerr  to  Chiang  Kai-shek 

16 

Chiang ’s  invitation  to  Gandhi  to  meet  him 

Tel.  337-S  via  Private  Secretary  to 
Viceroy  and  Secretary  to 

Governor  of  Bengal 

at  Santiniketan 

183 

134 

Churchill  to  Linlithgow 

16 

Refers  to  no.  124,  assures  him  all  aspects 

Tel.  7-U  via  India  Office 

would  be  considered  and  explains  own 
ideas 

184 

135 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

16-7 

Chiang  Kai-shek’s  stay  at  Delhi ;  *  China 

Letter  (extract) 

Day’;  plea  to  be  cushioned  in  future  from 
full  impact  of  explosions  in  Churchill’s 
mind;  National  Defence  Front 

184 

136 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

17 

Refers  to  no.  114,  discusses  the  nature  of 

Tel.  338— S 

Indian  representation  at  the  War  Cabinet 
and  on  the  Pacific  War  Council  and 

suggests  formula  for  announcement 

187 

137 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

17 

Refers  to  no.  129  and  requests  alternative 

Tel.  206 

suggestions 

189 

138 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

17 

Refers  to  no.  137  and  asks  how  Churchill 

Tel.  9-U 

and  others  are  taking  his  criticisms 

189 

139 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

17 

Refers  to  no.  137  and  asks  for  assurance 

Tel.  355-S 

that  Cabinet  Ministers  would  see  all  papers 
including  no.  23. 

189 

140 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

17 

Arrangements  for  Chiang’s  meeting  with 

Tel.  344-S 

Jinnah  and  Gandhi ;  Chiang’s  visit  to 

Delhi  a  success 

190 

141 

Amery  to  Churchill 

17 

Chiang’s  meeting  with  Gandhi  at 

Minute  P.6/42 

Santiniketan 

142 

Clark  Kerr  to  Chiang  Kai-shek 

17 

Suggests  that  farewell  message  should 

190 

Tel.  356-S  via  Private  Secretary  to 

emphasise  horrors  of  a  Japanese  occupa¬ 

Viceroy  and  Secretary  to 

Governor  of  Bengal 

tion 

191 

143 

Linlithgow  to  Provincial  Governors 

17 

On  role  and  organisation  of  proposed 

Letter 

National  Defence  Front 

191 

144 

Note  by  Monteath 

(?)o 

Discusses  alternative  courses  of  action  for 

reconstructing  Viceroy’s  Executive 

Council 

196 
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145 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  8-U 

17 

146 

Hallett  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  U.P.  123 

17 

147 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  11-U 

18 

148 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  215 

18 

149 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  3102 

18 

150 

Linlithgow  to  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Letter 

18 

151 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute  P .  7/42 

19 

152 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  2138 

19 

153 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  375-S 

19 

154 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  3161 

19 

155 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  398-S 

20 

156 

Linlithgow  to  Gandhi 

Letter 

20 

157 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  397-S 

20 

158 

Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Linlithgow 
Letter 

21 

159 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  410-S 

21 

160 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  411-S 

21 

161 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  412-S 

21 

Refers  to  no.  138;  Linlithgow’s  criticism 
likely  to  dispose  of  scheme  199 

Discusses  Nehru’s  recent  speeches,  an 
analysis  of  one  of  which  is  enclosed;  re¬ 
quests  information  on  interviews  between 


Nehru  and  Chiang  and  Linlithgow’s 
appreciation  of  their  effect  199 

Refers  to  no.  145;  constructive  proposals 
under  urgent  consideration  206 

Refers  to  no.  139  and  describes  circulation 
of  no.  23  and  Linlithgow’s  subsequent 
telegrams  206 

Refers  to  no.  136  and  discusses  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Indian  representation  at  War 
Cabinet  and  Pacific  War  Council  207 

Encloses  copy  of  congratulatory  motion 
adopted  by  Legislative  Assembly  on 
17  February  207 

Forthcoming  reassembly  of  Sapru’s  con¬ 
ference  makes  interim  message  to  him 
advisable  208 

Transmits  Churchill’s  interim  message  to 
Sapru  209 

Informs  him  of  demand  for  secret  sessions 
of  Central  Assembly  and  invites  his 
reactions  209 

Refers  to  no.  153  and  is  inclined  to  agree 
to  secret  sessions  210 


Discusses  appointments  to  Executive 
Council  and  their  timing  in  view  of 


Churchill’s  proposed  broadcast,  and 
Clow’s  appointment  to  Assam  210 

Explains  the  position  regarding  tax 
liabilities  of  the  All-India  Spinners’ 

Association  212 

Summary  of  discussions  with  Chiang  213 

Thanks  for  hospitality  214 


Announces  despatch  of  no.  160  and  short 
delay  before  submission  of  his  alternative 
to  Churchill’s  proposed  broadcast  214 

Transmits  reactions  of  Presidency 
Governors  to  Churchill’s  proposed 
broadcast  215 

Refers  to  no.  5,  paras.  14-16  and  con¬ 
siders  implications  of  a  cessation  of 
European  recruitment  to  I.C.S.  during 
the  war 


216 
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162 

Minute  by  Amery 

21 

Commends  statement  of  Indian  problem 
and  suggestions  for  future  policy  made 
by  Delhi  correspondent  of  The  Times 

217 

163 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

21 

Policy  for  India’s  constitutional  advance; 

Letter  (extract) 

usefulness  of  Governors’  Reports 

217 

164 

Hallett  to  Linlithgow 

21 

Rumour  arising  from  Chiang’s  visit;  re¬ 

Letter  U.P.  124 

ported  talks  between  Congress  and 

Muslim  League  leaders;  Nehru’s  recent 
speeches 

219 

165 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

22 

Considers  the  possibilities  and  prospects  of 

Tel.  232 

post-war  constitutional  advance,  and 
suggests,  in  the  interim,  the  offer  of  vacant 
posts  on  the  Executive  Council  to  the 

Indian  parties 

222 

166 

Amery  to  Linlithgow  Tel.  239 

22 

Further  reflection  on  point  raised  in  no.  165 

225 

167 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

23 

Agrees  to  position  stated  by  no.  148  but 

Tel.  434-S 

anxious  that  whole  Cabinet  be  fully  seized 
of  his  views  before  any  crucial  decisions 
are  taken 

226 

168 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

23 

Summary  of  proceedings  of  Non-Party 

Tel.  431-G 

Conference  at  Delhi  on  22  February 

226 

169 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

23 

Refers  to  nos.  48,  58  and  89.  India’s  war 

Letter  (extract) 

effort;  reasons  for  Chiang’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  stay  at  Viceroy’s  House ;  Executive 
Council’s  discussion  of  war 

228 

170 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

23 

Summary  of  proceedings  of  Muslim 

Tel.  33 D/42 

League  Working  Committee  and  Council 
on  21  and  22  February 

229 

171 

Glancy  to  Linlithgow 

23 

Punjab  Premier’s  suggestions  regarding 

Letter  387 

forthcoming  statement  on  constitutional 
developments 

230 

172 

Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Churchill 

23 

Appreciation  of  reception  in  India; 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

nomination  of  representative  on  Pacific 

War  Council 

231 

173 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

23 

Transmits  summary  of  Chiang’s  farewell 

Tel.  3 1  D/42 

message  to  India 

231 

174 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

23 

Transmits  Jinnah’s  criticism  of  Chiang’s 

Tel.  3  4  D/42 

farewell  message 

233 

175 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

24 

Contradicts  report  that  Chiang’s  move¬ 

Tel.  441-S 

ments  had  been  restricted  during  his  visit 

234 

176 

Eden  to  Clark  Kerr 

24 

Requests  personal  comments  on  Chiang’s 

Tel.  218  via  H.M.  Ambassador 

visit 

235 

Baghdad 

177 

Linlithgow  to  Chiang  Kai-shek 

24 

Acknowledges  no.  158  and  pledges  India’s 

Letter 

continued  support  of  China 

235 

178 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

24 

Regrets  Reuters’  report  of  anticipation  of 

Tel.  444-S 

a  new  approach  to  Indian  problem 

236 

179 

Linlithgow  to  Hallett 

24 

Refers  to  no.  146  and  suggests  positive 

Letter 

measures  as  best  means  of  neutralising 
Nehru’s  speeches 

236 

c 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

( February ] 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

\ 

Page 

180 

Note  by  Lockhart 

(?>  5 

Composition  of  the  Indian  Army  and  the 
likely  effect  of  concessions  to  Congress 
upon  recruitment  and  fighting  spirit  of 
the  Armed  Forces 

238 

181 

Amery  to  Churchill 
Minute  P.9/42 

25 

Urges  unequivocal  reaffirmation  of  1940 
pledge  to  minorities  coupled  with 
assurance  to  the  majority  that  it  might  go 
ahead  if  it  wanted  to 

240 

182 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  449-S 

25 

On  the  importance  of  retaining  the  sup¬ 
port  of  British  commercial  interests  and 
suggests  ways  of  doing  so,  should 

Churchill  state  that  safeguards  for 

British  interests  would  not  be  included 
in  post-war  Constitution 

242 

183 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  451-S 

25 

Transmits  his  alternative  suggestion  for 
Churchill’s  broadcast 

243 

184 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  459-S 

26 

Refers  to  no.  183  and  explains  the  general 
considerations  which  formed  the  back¬ 
ground  to  its  composition 

246 

185 

War  Cabinet  Committee 
I  (42)  first  meeting 

on  India  26 

Consideration  of  recent  correspondence 
with  Linlithgow  regarding  Churchill’s 
proposed  broadcast,  and  of  an  addition  to 
para.  10  of  no.  in  on  lines  suggested  by 
Amery  in  no.  181 

251 

186 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  460-S 

26 

Qualifies  report  contained  in  no.  128  and 
adds  his  own  comments  on  general  situa¬ 
tion  in  India 

252 

187 

Gandhi  to  Linlithgow 
Letter 

26 

Acknowledges  no.  156 

254 

188 

Gandhi  to  Linlithgow 
Letter 

27 

Concern  of  All-India  Spinners’  Association 
to  observe  the  law 

255 

189 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  370/42 

27 

Summary  of  Ambedkar’s  press  statement 
at  Bombay  on  25  February 

255 

CHAPTER  3 

The  draft  declaration  and  the  Cabinet  decision  to  send  a 
mission  to  India.  27  February-23  March  1942 


Name  and  number 

Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

(February) 

Page 

190  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
Paper  1(42)  4 

27 

Memorandum  by  Amery  covering  draft 
declaration,  and  notes  on  alternatives  for 
Interim  Measure 

256 

191  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
1(42)  second  meeting 

27 

Conclusions  on  character  of  proposed 
declaration  and  on  interim  measures,  with 
annexed  notes  by  Monteath 

261 

SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


XXXV 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

( February - 

March ) 

192 

Stewart  to  Linlithgow 

27 

Attacks  on  the  administration  and  their 

Letter  135-G.B.  (extract) 

effect  on  Indian  members  of  the  services 

263 

193 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

28 

Draft  declaration  circulated  by  Amery 

Paper  1(42)  5 

264 

194 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

28 

Agreement  on  the  annexed  revised  draft 

1(42)  third  meeting 

declaration 

266 

195 

Amery  to  Attlee 

28 

Discusses  formula  to  express  India’s  pro¬ 

Letter 

posed  Dominion  status 

267 

196 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

28 

Announces  creation  of  India  Committee, 

Tel.  259 

notes  main  features  of  new  draft  declara¬ 
tion  and  asks  for  comments 

268 

197 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

28 

Transmits  text  of  draft  declaration  referred 

Tel.  260 

to  in  no.  196 

269 

198 

Noon  to  Amery 

28 

Describes  Muslim  apprehensions  that 

Tel.  481-S  via  Viceroy 

H.M.G.  might  give  way  to  Hindu 
demands 

270 

199 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

1 

Minute  (dated  28  February)  from 

Paper  1(42)  7 

Churchill  to  Bridges  on  need  for  wide 
consultation  on  draft  declaration  of  which 

his  initial  impressions  are  favourable 

271 

200 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

1 

Lists  and  explains  detailed  alterations  to 

Tel.  3832 

draft  declaration  (annex  to  no.  194)  for 
which  he  intended  to  press  at  India 
Committee 

272 

201 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

1 

Memorandum  by  Amery,  suggesting  and 

Paper  1(42)  6 

explaining  detailed  alterations  to  draft 
declaration  (annex  to  no.  194) 

274 

202 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

1 

Memorandum  by  Amery  circulating  note 

Paper  1(42)  8 

by  Monteath  on  dangers  of  an  open 
reference  to  India’s  right,  when  a 
Dominion,  to  secede  from  Common¬ 
wealth 

276 

203 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  262 

1 

Notifies  circulation  of  no.  198  to  Cabinet 

278 

204 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

1 

Enquiries  as  to  effect  of  proposed  reference 

Tel.  263 

to  secession  from  Commonwealth  on 

Nepal,  Afghanistan  and  North-West 
Frontier,  Princes  and  Army 

278 

205 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

1 

Summarises  address  by  Nehru  to  meeting 

Tel.  496-G 

of  Congressmen  at  Calcutta  on  22 

February 

278 

206 

Amery  to  Churchill 

2 

Explains  certain  of  his  proposed  amend¬ 

Letter 

ments  and  asks  for  Churchill’s  support 
against  precipitate  action  which  might 
cause  Linlithgow  to  resign 

279 

207 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  Tndia 

2 

Agreement  on  amendments  (annexed)  to 

1(42)  fourth  meeting 

draft  declaration  and  on  its  submission  to 
War  Cabinet;  discussion  of  procedure 
and  time-table  for  promulgation 

280 

208 

Amery  to  Hardinge 

2 

Comments  on  the  proposed  draft  declara- 

C- 2 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 


Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

(March) 


Page 


208  ( cont .)  Letter 


209  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  497-S 


210  Minutes  by  Monteath  and  Amery 

21  x  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  500-S 

212  Amery  to  Linlithgow  Tel.  270 

213  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  502-S 

214  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  504-S 

215  War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  105 


216  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  39D/42 

217  War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  107 

218  Amery  to  Linlithgow 
Letter 


219  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Letter 


220  Hardinge  to  Amery 
Letter 


221  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
Paper  1(42)  9 

222  War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  27th  Conclusions 


tion,  particularly  on  its  references  to 
India’s  future  relationship  with  the 
Crown  and  to  secession  from  Common¬ 
wealth  282 

2  Refers  to  nos.  196,  197,  200,  165  and  166 
and  comments  on  the  draft  declaration 
(no.  197)  and  on  Amery’s  suggested 
amendments  (no.  200)  284 

2  On  the  effect  of  the  draft  declarationon 

the  position  of  the  Depressed  Classes  287 

2  Refers  to  no.  204  and  asks  permission  to 

consult  certain  persons  288 

2  Refers  to  no.  21 1  and  agrees  to  request  288 

2  Explains  need  to  inform  members  of 
Executive  Council  of  draft  declaration 
before  its  publication  289 

2  Refers  to  no.  209,  para.  1 1  and  adds  to 

comments  on  no.  200,  para.  3  and  no.  197  290 

2  Note  by  Attlee  submitting  the  draft 

declaration  (annexed)  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Cabinet  291 

2  Summary  of  resolutions  passed  by  Board 
of  All-India  Azad  Muslim  Conference 
held  in  Delhi  on  28  February  and  1  March  293 

2  Memorandum  by  Amery  circulating  note 
by  Lockhart  on  the  effect  on  Indian 
soldiers  of  changes  in  India’s  Constitution  294 

2  Changed  attitude  of  Churchill,  Attlee  and 
others  to  Indian  question ;  nature  of  draft 
declaration ;  probable  reaction  of  Con¬ 
gress  leaders ;  need  to  consider  follow-up 
to  invitation  to  Indian  political  leaders  to 
co-operate  295 

2  Burma  Road;  National  War  Front;  state 

of  Indian  morale ;  discussions  with  Fiopc, 

Lewis  and  Herbert ;  press  reaction  to 
announcement  of  India’s  representation 
on  Pacific  War  Council;  equipment  needed 
for  airborne  troops  296 

3  Refers  to  no.  208  and  conveys  the  King’s 

view  about  drawing  attention  to  a 
Dominion’s  right  of  secession  from 
Commonwealth  300 

3  Memorandum  by  Amery  circulating  the 
observations  of  Emerson  on  the  draft 
declaration  301 

3  Agreement  to  make  a  declaration  on  lines 
proposed,  and  to  invite  Committee  on 
India  to  revise  draft  with  reference  to 
certain  points 


303 


223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


xxxvii 


Name  and  Number 


Date  Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

(March) 


War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
1(42)  fifth  meeting 


Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  506-S 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  513-S 


Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  518— S 


Churchill  to  Roosevelt 
Tel.  34 

Churchill  to  Roosevelt 
Tel.  35 

War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  109 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 
Tel.  27 6 

Amery  to  Churchill 
Letter 


War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
Paper  1(42)  10 

War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  28th  Conclusions, 
Minute  3 


War  Cabinet  Paper  (unnumbered) 


Amery  to  Linlithgow 
Tel.  4017 


3  Agreement  on  further  amendments  to 
draft  declaration  with  draft  instructions 
to  Viceroy  on  clause  (e)  (annexed)  and 
recommendation  to  Churchill  that  his 
broadcast  should  indicate  the  finality  of 
the  offer;  arrangements  for  launching 
declaration  304 

3  Refers  to  no.  204  and  states  his  view  as  to 
effect  which  proposed  reference  to  seces¬ 
sion  would  have  306 

3  Transmits  view  of  External  Affairs  Depart¬ 
ment  on  effect  of  proposed  reference  to 
secession  on  Afghanistan,  North-West 
Frontier  and  Nepal  307 

3  Refers  to  no  212  and  reports  his  consulta¬ 
tions  with  Cunningham,  Glancy  and 
Hallett  on  the  effect  of  proposed  reference 
to  secession  and  local  option  on  North- 
West  Frontier  Province,  Punjab,  Nepal 
and  United  Provinces;  and  with  Wylie 


regarding  Afghanistan  309 

4  Tells  him  that  declaration  is  under  con¬ 
sideration;  alludes  to  difficulties  involved; 
and  advises  despatch  of  no.  228  309 

4  Refers  to  no.  227  and  transmits  para¬ 
phrases  of  messages  from  Jinnah  and  Noon 
(no.  198)  and  summary  of  no.  217  310 

4  Note  by  Attlee  submitting  revised  draft 

declaration  (annexed)  314 

4  Transmits  annex  to  no.  229  315 


4  Insists  that  Churchill  must  make  declara¬ 
tion  himself  and  urges  that  publication 
on  6  March  would  give  insufficient  time 
to  advise  Indian  Army,  Smuts,  Ministers  in 
Nepal  and  Afghanistan,  and  Linlithgow  316 

4  Memorandum  by  Amery  circulating  a 
note  by  Monteath  on  arrangements  for 
issue  of  declaration  317 

4  Agreement  on  terms  of  declaration,  its 
communication  to  Dominion  Prime 
Ministers  and  avoidance  of  public  state¬ 
ments  on  it  for  a  short  period  after  its 
publication  318 

4  Note  by  Bridges  informing  Ministers  of 
meeting  regarding  draft  declaration  on 
5  March  319 

4  Refers  to  no.  216  and  asks  for  appreciation 
of  relative  importance  of  Muslim  League 
and  Azad  Muslim  Conference 


320 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


xxxviii 


Name  and  Number  Date 

(March) 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


Page 


236  Glancy  to  Linlithgow 
Tel.  14-G 

237  Hallett  to  Linlithgow 
Tel.  G/210 

238  Cunningham  to  Linlithgow 
Tel.  (unnumbered) 

239  War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  29th  Conclusions, 
Minute  4 

240  Amery  to  Churchill 
Letter 

241  Suhrawardy  to  Amery 
Tel.  528-S  via  Viceroy 

242  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  533-S 


243  Amery  to  Linlithgow 
Tel.  281 


244  Smuts  to  Churchill 

Tel.  388  via  U.K.  High  Commission 
in  South  Africa  and  Dominions 
Office 

245  Curtin  to  Churchill 

Tel.  169  via  Dominions  Office 

246  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  539-S 

247  Linlithgow  to  Churchill 
Tel.  14-U  via  India  Office 

248  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  540-S 


249  Amery  to  Linlithgow  Tel.  13-U 

250  Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Tel.  545-S 

251  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
Paper  1(42)  11 


4  Effect  on  Punjab  of  reference  to  secession 
and  local  option 

4  Effect  of  reference  to  secession  on  Con¬ 

gress  ;  and  of  local  option  on  Muslims ; 
use  of  word  ‘independence’  inadvisable 

5  Deprecates  use  of  word  ‘  independence  ’ ; 

general  effect  of  proposed  Declaration  on 
North-West  Frontier  Province  and 
Afghanistan 

5  Invitation  to  Committee  on  India  to  hold 
further  meeting 

5  Urges  need  to  accompany  declaration  with 
fullest  explanation;  suggests  flying  to 
India  himself 

5  Attitude  of  Indian  Muslims 

5  Asks  for  most  immediate  information  of 
date  of  Churchill’s  announcement  and 
(referring  to  no.  213)  for  permission  to 
advise  in  advance  Executive  Council, 
Governors,  and  Ministers  at  Kabul  and 
Kathmandu 

5  Refers  to  no.  242;  announcement  not  to 
be  made  before  10  March;  Cabinet  to  be 
asked  to  grant  permission  requested  by 
Linlithgow 

5  Advises  against  leaving  an  express  opening 

for  partition  in  declaration 

6  Offers  congratulations  on  declaration 

6  Refers  to  no.  212  and  summarises  Wavell’s 
views  on  effect  of  declaration  on  fighting 
services 

6  Urges  incorporation  in  declaration  of 
pledge  to  minorities 

6  Refers  to  no.  226,  summarises  the  personal 
comments  of  Hallett  and  Glancy  and,  in 
light  of  the  views  of  Glancy  and  Wavell, 
requests  incorporation  in  declaration  of 
pledge  to  minorities 

6  Future  of  declaration  in  doubt 

6  Asks  to  be  assured  that  whole  Cabinet 
would  be  reminded  of  no.  23 

6  Memorandum  by  Amery  circulating  draft 
telegram  to  Linlithgow  (annexed)  giving 
guidance  on  points  which  might  be 
raised  on  draft  declaration 


321 


322 


323 

324 


324 

325 


326 


326 

327 

327 


328 

329 


330 

331 

332 

332 
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Page 


252  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India  6  Memorandum  by  Amery  commending  a 
Paper  1(42)  12  memorandum  by  Monteath  (annex  1) 

advocating  an  alternative  draft  declaration 


Linlithgow  to  Amery 

(annex  11) 

334 

253 

6 

Refers  to  no.  246  and  further  explains 

Tel.  549-S 

effect  of  local  option  on  communal  posi¬ 
tion  in  Punjab 

340 

254 

Note  by  the  Advisers  to  the 

6 

Advocates  Indianisation  of  Executive 

Secretary  of  State 

Council,  appointment  by  Provincial 
Governors  of  non-official  Indians  as 

Advisers,  and  alternative  proposals  for 
post-war  constitutional  advance 

34i 

255 

Butler  to  Amery 

6 

Encloses  Memorandum  advocating  creation 

Letter 

of  a  central  Indian  ‘Union’  and  the 
continuance  of  a  British  role  in 

India 

343 

256 

Wyhe  to  Linlithgow 

6 

Probable  effect  of  declaration  on  Afghan 

Tel.  Solo.  41 

Government  with  special  reference  to 
secession,  local  option  and  the  word 
‘independence’ 

345 

257 

Clark  Kerr  to  Eden 

6 

Refers  to  no.  176  and  gives  impressions 

Tel.  250  via  H.M.  Ambassador, 

of  Chiang’s  visit 

O -i 

OO 

Baghdad 

258 

Mackenzie  King  to  Churchill 

6 

Welcomes  declaration,  urges  earliest 

Tel.  73  via  Dominions  Office 

possible  reahsation  of  Indian  self- 
government,  and  suggests  appointment  of 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  India 

349 

259 

Mackenzie  King  to  Churchill 

6 

Conveys  the  views  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 

Tel.  74  via  Dominions  Office 

the  Indian  problem  as  reported  by 

Chinese  Foreign  Minister 

350 

260 

War  Cabinet  Paper  30  (42) 

6 

Notice  of  meeting  of  War  Cabinet  on 

7  March,  listing  papers  to  be  considered 

351 

261 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

7 

Refers  to  no.  250  and  gives  assurance  asked 

Tel.  292 

for 

352 

262 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

7 

Proposal  by  Cripps  of  amendment  to  draft 

1(42)  sixth  meeting 

declaration’s  formula  on  secession  to 

meet  Dominion  High  Commissioners’ 
objections 

352 

263 

War  Cabinet 

7 

Agreement  to  invite  Committee  on  India 

W.M.  (42)  30th  Conclusions, 

to  prepare  further  revise  of  draft  declara¬ 

(extract) 

tion;  and  upon  its  submission  to  War 
Cabinet  and  to  all  Ministers  of  Cabinet 
rank 

353 

264 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

7 

Agreement  on  amendments  to  draft 

1(42)  seventh  meeting 

declaration  and  on  amendments  to 
annex  to  no.  251 

354 

265 

War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  115 

7 

Note  by  Attlee  submitting  revised  draft 

declaration 

357 

266 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

7 

Warns  that  Cabinet  may  revise  declaration 

359 

Tel.  294 


xl 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 
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(March) 
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Page 

267 

Seymour  to  Eden 

Tel.  276 

7 

Reports  Chinese  reactions  to  Chiang’s 
visit 

359 

268 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  295 

7 

Transmits  amendments  contained  in 

Annex  1  to  no.  264  and  asks  if  they 
meet  Linlithgow’s  and  Wavell’s 
views 

361 

269 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  557-G 

7 

Refers  to  no.  235,  discusses  composition  of 
recent  Azad  Muslim  Conference  and 
estimates  strength  of  Muslim  League’s 
following 

361 

270 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  15-U 

7 

Refers  to  no.  249  and  affirms  opposition 
to  declaration  containing  local  option  in 
form  proposed 

363 

271 

Churchill  to  Roosevelt 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

7 

Paraphrases  nos.  253  and  236  to  illustrate 
care  required  in  seeking  solution  to  Indian 
problem 

363 

272 

Linlithgow  to  Hallett 

Tel.  554-S 

7 

Wishes  to  communicate  their  corre¬ 
spondence  on  Nehru’s  recent  activities  to 
other  Governors 

365  . 

273 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  558— S 

8 

Warns  against  consequences  of  referring 
to  local  option  in  terms  of  declaration  in 
its  present  form 

365 

274 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  559-S 

8 

Considerations  prompting  his  alternative 
draft  declaration  (no.  275) 

366 

275 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  568-S 

8 

Refers  to  no.  274  and  transmits  text  of  his 
alternative  draft  declaration 

367 

276 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
Paper  1(42)  13 

8 

Note  by  Amery  circulating  note  by 
de  Montmorency  on  the  likely  reactions 
in  Punjab  to  proposed  declaration 

370 

277 

War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  116 

8 

Memorandum  by  Amery  circulating  draft 
telegram  of  instructions  to  the  Viceroy  on 
the  draft  declaration 

37i 

278 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  574-S 

8 

Summarises  Craik’s  reaction  to  the  draft 
declaration 

373 

279 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  299 

8 

Refers  to  nos.  273,  274,  and  275,  transmits 
an  alternative  formula  to  express  local 
option  and  asks  whether  it  meets 
Linlithgow’s  anxieties 

374 

280 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  4288 

8 

Transmits  message  from  Bajpai  giving 
impressions  of  Chiang’s  visit  gleaned 
from  source  close  to  Chinese  in 
Washington;  attitude  of  U.S.  Press 

375 

281 

Note  by  Cripps 

8 

Suggested  lines  of  Churchill’s  statement 
in  House  of  Commons 

376 

282 

War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  31st  Conclusions, 
Minute  1 :  confidential  annex 

9 

Approval  of  annex  to  no.  265  and  of 

Cripps’  proposal  to  visit  India 

378 

283 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
1(42)  eighth  meeting 

9 

Agreement  not  to  circulate  Linlithgow’s 
latest  telegrams  to  all  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  on  part  of  instructions  to  Cripps 

379 

SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 
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Name  and  Number  Date 

(March) 

2  84  Linlithgow  to  Amery  9 

Tel.  579-S 


285 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  580-S 

9 

286 

Glancy  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  16-G 

9 

287 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  588-S 

9 

288 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  589-S 

9 

289 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  590-S 

9 

290 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  16-U 

9 

291 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute  P .  14/42 

9 

292 

Amery  to  Cripps 

Letter 

9 

293 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Letter  (extract) 

10 

294 

Churchill  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  14-U  via  India  Office 

10 

295 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  303 

10 

296 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  15-U 

10 

297 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  602-S 

10 

298 

Glancy  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  17-G 

10 

299 

Turnbull  to  Pinnell 

Tel.  308 

10 

Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

States  that  amendments  to  draft  declaration 
transmitted  by  no.  268  do  not  meet  his 
and  Wavell’s  objections  to  reference  to 
local  option  3  80 

Refers  to  No.  284  and  transmits  Wavell’s 
view  that  effect  on  army  of  latest  revise 
of  draft  declaration  would  still  be 
disastrous  3  82 

Expresses  qualified  preference  for  revised 
draft  declaration  rather  than  original ; 
suggests  inclusion  of  offer  that  Dominions 
and  possibly  U.S.A.  should  attempt 
solution  of  constitutional  problem  failing 
agreement  among  Indians  themselves  382 

Transmits  Glancy’s  suggestion  in  no.  286, 
and  Craik’s  reaction  to  no.  268  383 

Refers  to  no.  279  and  conveys  his  reactions  3  84 

Refers  to  no.  275  and  suggests  alternative 
formula  to  avoid  specific  mention  of 
right  of  secession  385 

Announces  and  explains  his  decision  to 
resign  if  declaration  made  as  in  no.  268, 
and  discusses  arrangements  for  announce¬ 
ment  of  resignation  and  his  departure 
from  India  3  86 

Encloses  revise  of  no.  281  387 

Encloses  abridged  draft  declaration  for 
possible  use  later  390 

Difficulties  caused  by  hurried  composition 
of  draft  declaration;  National  War  Front; 
his  statement  (enclosed)  to  the  Executive 


Council  on  declaration  392 

Explains  considerations  which  have 
prompted  Cripps  Mission  and  adjures  him 
not  to  resign  394 

Tells  of  decision  not  to  publish  declaration 
but  to  send  Cripps  to  India  instead  395 

Further  elucidation  of  Cripps  Mission  396 

Refers  to  no.  295  and  enquires  time  of 
Churchill’s  statement  397 

Describes  his  continuing  apprehensions  of 
results  of  proposed  declaration  and  urges 
inclusion  of  guarantees  to  army,  etc.  398 

Transmits  telegram  received  by  Churchill 
from  Fazlul  Huq,  Khan  Sahib  and  Allah 
Bakhsh  urging  immediate  transfer  of 
real  power  to  representative  Indians  398 
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(March) 


300 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  313 

10 

301 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  4407 

10 

302 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  16-U 

10 

303 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  17-U 

10 

304 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

10 

305 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  17-U 

10 

306 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  18-U 

11 

307 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  604-S 

11 

308 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  314 

11 

309 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  315 

11 

310 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  316 

11 

311 

Roosevelt  to  Churchill 

Tel.  116 

11 

312 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute  P  .16/42 

12 

313 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  321 

12 

314 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  322 

12 

315 

Amery  to  Linlithgow  Tel.  4518 

12 

316 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  620-G 

12 

317 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  623-S 

12 

318 

Bajpai  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  4602  via  India  Office 

12 

319 

Hyderabad  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

12 

320 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  46D/42 

13 

321 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  4612 

13 

Refers  to  no.  295,  para.  2  on  Cripps’ 
instructions  as  to  para,  (e)  of  draft  declara¬ 
tion;  suggests  Coupland  should  continue 


in  India  during  Cripps  Mission  399 

Refers  to  no.  297  and  notifies  time  of 
Churchill’s  statement  399 

Refers  to  no.  290  and  urges  that,  as  main 
lines  of  Cabinet  policy  are  sound,  he 
should  not  resign  400 

Reports  approval  of  new  policy  by 
Cabinet  Ministers  400 


Considerations  leading  to  Cripps  Mission; 
its  difficulties  and  modus  operandi ;  likely 
outcome  of  Mission  and  importance  of 


Linlithgow’s  continuing  as  Viceroy  401 

Points  out  need  to  protect  his  position  as 
Viceroy  in  announcement  of,  and  in¬ 
structions  for,  Cripps  Mission  405 

Refers  to  nos.  302  and  303  and  states  his 
intention  to  await  events  405 

Suggests  Cripps  avoids  commitments  as  to 
his  programme  before  arrival;  and  en¬ 
quires  regarding  his  precedence  405 

Transmits  text  (subject  to  final  revision) 
of  Churchill’s  statement  406 

Refers  to  no.  308  and  transmits  final 
revisions  to  text  of  statement  408 

Congratulates  him  on  his  ‘  Message  to 
India’  of  10  March  409 

Suggests  a  procedure  for  solving  the 
Indian  constitutional  problem  409 

Encloses  nos.  302,  303  and  306  41 1 

Gives  provisional  outline  of  Cripps’  plans  41  x 

Acknowledges  no.  307  and  agrees  with  its 
para.  2  412 

Defines  the  brief  of  the  Cripps  Mission  413 

Summarises  immediate  reactions  of 
political  leaders  to  Churchill’s  statement  41 3 

Reports  conversation  with  Sarker  on  Cripps 
Mission  414 

Reports  conversation  with  Roosevelt  on 
Indian  constitutional  problem  41 5 

Welcomes  Churchill’s  statement  416 

Further  reactions  of  political  leaders  to 
Churchill’s  statement  416 

Transmits  Churchill’s  request  that  a 
message  be  conveyed  to  Sapru  417 
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Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

322 

Lewis  to  Linlithgow 

Report  5  (extract) 

14 

Effect  on  public  morale  of  loss  of  Ran¬ 
goon  ;  proposed  notice  to  public  of 
danger  of  air-raids  and  landings  in  coastal 
belt 

418 

323 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  47  D/42 

14 

Summarises  remarks  on  Cripps  Mission 
made  in  Central  Assembly  debate  on 

12  March 

419 

324 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  48  D/42 

14 

Summarises  statement  by  Allah  Bakhsh  on 
Cripps  Mission 

419 

325 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  4764 

14 

Discusses  possible  alterations  in  the 
military  command  structure  in  India  in 
light  of  war  situation 

420 

326 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  636-S 

14 

Refers  to  no.  313  and  discusses  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Cripps  Mission 

423 

327 

Note  by  Kingsley  Wood 

14 

Suggests  that  draft  declaration  should  be 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  H.M.G. 
do  not  propose  to  bear  full  cost  of  Indian 
defence 

423 

328 

Note  by  Kingsley  Wood 

14 

Urges  revision  of  current  arrange¬ 
ments  governing  Indian  defence  expen¬ 
diture 

425 

329 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  336 

15 

Transmits  Cripps’  agreement  with  sugges¬ 
tion  contained  in  no.  326,  para.  2 

426 

330 

Mackenzie  King  to  Churchill 

Tel.  79  via  Dominions  Office 

15 

Suggests  means  by  which  Dominions 
might  contribute  to  success  of  Cripps 
Mission 

427 

331 

Linlithgow  to  Cripps 

Tel.  658-S  via  H.M.  Ambassador, 
Cairo 

15 

Refers  to  no.  313 ;  selection  of  persons  to 
be  interviewed  by  Cripps 

428 

332 

Linlithgow  to  Hallett 

Letter  (extract) 

16 

Refers  to  nos.  97  and  146;  Nehru’s 
activities ;  effect  of  Sorensen’s  and 

Amery’s  speeches ;  the  Cripps  Mission 

429 

333 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  338 

16 

Discusses  military  questions  which  Cripps 
may  raise 

430 

334 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  339 

16 

Refers  to  no.  333 ;  discussion  of  (a)  trans¬ 
port  and  (b)  guerrillas 

43i 

335 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  49  D/42 

16 

Points  from  speech  by  Nehru  and  extract 
from  article  by  Gandhi 

432 

33*5 

Minutes  by  Monteath  and  Croft 

16 

Discuss  the  points  raised  by  no.  327 

433 

337 

Minute  by  Croft 

17 

Answers  the  points  raised  by  Monteath  in 
no.  336 

434 

CO 

CO 

OO 

Amery  to  Mackenzie  King 

Letter 

17 

Advises  against  a  public  declaration  by 
Dominions  in  connection  with  Cripps 
Mission  but  welcomes  the  suggestion  of 
an  exchange  of  High  Commissioners 
between  India  and  Canada 

435 

339 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  345 

17 

Congratulates  him  on  address  to  Chamber 
of  Princes 

437 

340 

Linlithgow  to  Hyderabad 

17 

Acknowledges  no.  319 

437 

Letter 
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34.1  Linlithgow  to  Cripps  18 

Tel.  684-S  via  H.M.  Ambassador, 

Cairo 

342  Linlithgow  to  Cripps  18 

Tel.  687-S  via  H.M.  Ambassador, 

Cairo 

343  Linlithgow  to  Cripps  18 

Tel.  689-S  via  H.M.  Ambassador, 

Cairo 

344  Linlithgow  to  Cripps  18 

Tel.  691-S  via  H.M.  Ambassador, 

Cairo 

345  Amery  to  Linlithgow  18 

Tel.  349 

346  Churchill  to  Mackenzie  King  18 

Tel.  63  via  Dominions  Office 

347  Linlithgow  to  all  Members  of  the  18 

National  Defence  Council 
Letter 

348  Cripps  to  Linlithgow  19 

Tel.  68  via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo 

349  Amery  to  Linlithgow  19 

Letter 


350 

Roosevelt  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

19 

351 

Cripps  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  (unnumbered)  via  Minister  of 
State,  Cairo 

20 

352 

Cripps  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  (unnumbered)  via  Minister  of 
State,  Cairo 

20 

353 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  724-S 

20 

354 

Halifax  to  Eden 

Tel.  1600 

20 

355 

Wylie  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  53  Solo 

21 

356 

Linlithgow  to  Cripps 

Tel.  726-S  via  Governor  of  Sind 

21 

Selection  of  persons  to  be  interviewed  by 
Cripps  437 

Refers  to  no.  341  and  suggests  that  Cripps 
should  hold  Press  Conference  very  soon 
after  arrival  43  8 

Princely  representatives  to  be  interviewed 
by  Cripps  439 

Non-League  Muslims  to  be  interviewed 
by  Cripps  439 

Commends  Mackenzie  King’s  suggestion 
of  an  exchange  of  High  Commissioners 
between  India  and  Canada  440 

Refers  to  no.  330  and  strongly  recommends 
his  awaiting  outcome  of  Cripps  Mission  440 

Urges  support  for  National  War  Front  441 


Refers  to  nos.  331  and  341;  transmits  text 
of  his  telegram  from  Gibraltar  regarding 
persons  to  be  interviewed  442 

Cripps  Mission;  effect  of  Amery’s  speeches 
on  Hindu  leaders ;  military  situation ; 

Mackenzie  King’s  suggestions  in  no.  330 


and  rephes  of  Churchill  and  Amery ; 

Lall’s  qualifications  for  Indian  High 
Commissionership  in  Canada  442 

Announces  selection  of  Johnson  as  his 
personal  representative  in  India  445 

Refers  to  no.  342;  arrangements  for 
meeting  Press  445 

Refers  to  no.  331;  selection  of  persons  to 
be  interviewed  446 


Transmits  Wavell’s  views  on  no.  325 
recommending  no  change  in  existing 
command  structure  44.7 

Report  by  U.S.  Ambassador,  Chungking, 
of  conversation  with  Chiang  and  Madame 
about  their  visit  448 

Refers  to  no.  256  and  reports  Hashim 
Khan’s  sympathy  with  Indian  political 
aspirations  44^ 

Suggests  early  meeting  with  Executive 
Council  and  that  he  should  take  first 
opportunity  to  allay  Muslim  disquiet  at 
his  visit  ifn 
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Name  and  Number 

Date 

(March) 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

357 

Linlithgow  to  Cripps 

Tel.  733-S  via  Governor  of  Sind 

21 

Notifies  arrangements  for  Press  Con¬ 
ference  on  arrival  and  lists  persons  already 
invited  to  see  him 

450 

358 

Linlithgow  to  Cripps 

Tel.  737-S  via  Governor  of  Sind 

21 

Reports  nature  of  replies  and  Press  reac¬ 
tions  to  invitations  to  see  Cripps 

45i 

359 

Hope  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  42-M 

21 

Comments  on  Cripps  Mission  and 
suggests  further  persons  to  whom  invita¬ 
tion  might  be  issued 

45i 

360 

Amery  to  Kingsley  Wood 

Letter 

21 

Answers  the  points  raised  by  no.  327 

452 

361 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  751-S 

22 

Refers  to  no.  325  and  argues  strongly  in 
favour  of  views  expressed  by  Wavell  in 
no. 353 

454 

362 

Hope  to  Linlithgow 

Report  2  (extract) 

22 

Rajagopalachari’s  speeches;  prospects  of 
success  for  Cripps  Mission 

455 

363 

Cunningham  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

22 

Reactions  in  North-West  Frontier 

Province  to  Churchill’s  statement  of 

11  March;  Muslim  opinion 

456 

364 

Cunningham  to  Linlithgow 
Report  6  (extract) 

22 

Local  feeling  on  Cripps  Mission 

457 

365 

Dow  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  116/C 

22 

Personal  reactions  to,  and  appreciation  of 
prospects  of  success  for,  Cripps  Mission 

458 

366 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  754-G 

23 

Summarises  article  by  Gandhi  in  Harijan 
on  scorched  earth  policy 

460 

CHAPTER  4 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  in  India.  Discussions  with  Indian  parties  and 
leaders  and  the  reaction  of  the  Viceroy  and  Cabinet  to  them.  23  March- 
11  April  1942 

Name  and  number 

Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

(March) 

Page 

367 

Note  by  Pinnell 

23 

Cripps’  arrival  and  first  meeting  with 
Executive  Council 

460 

368 

Note  by  Cripps 

23 

Interview  with  Linlithgow 

462 

369 

Press  statement  by  Cripps 

23 

Describes  the  purpose  of  his  mission 

463 

370 

Note  by  Cripps 

24 

Interview  with  Wavell 

464 

371 

Note  by  Cripps 

24 

Interview  with  Glancy 

464 

372 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 
Letter  (extract) 

24 

Cripps’  arrival ;  military  command 
structure  and  its  political  implications 

465 

373 

Note  by  Cripps 

23-4 

Interviews  with  Executive  Council 

467 

374 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  766-G 

24 

Summarises  speech  by  Jinnah 

467 

375 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 
Letter  (extract) 

24 

Assesses  Cripps’  prospects  of  success  with 
particular  reference  to  Pakistan ;  like¬ 
lihood  of  a  continuing  role  for  a  Viceroy  in 
India’s  future  Constitution;  military 

468 

xlvi 
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375  (cont.) 


376 

Twynam  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  85-G.C.P. 

24 

377 

Notes  on  Executive  Council 
Meeting 

25 

378 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  773-S 

25 

379 

Note  by  Cripps 

25 

380 

Note  by  Cripps 

25 

381 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  376 

25 

382 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  unnumbered  cipher  25/3  via 

25 

Commander-in-Chief  and  War  Office 

383 

Linlithgow  to  Zafrullah  Khan 

Letter 

25 

384 

Memorandum  of  conversation 
between  Linlithgow  and  Cripps 

25 

385 

Lewis  to  Linlithgow 

Report  6  (extract) 

25-6 

386 

Note  by  Cripps 

26 

387 

Note  by  Cripps 

26 

388 

Note  by  Cripps 

26 

389 

Note  by  Pinnell 

26 

390 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
Paper  1(42)  14 

26 

39i 

Cripps  to  Amery 

Tel.  788-S  via  Viceroy 

26 

392 

Cripps  to  Amery 

Tel.  792-S  via  Viceroy 

26 

393 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
1(42)  ninth  meeting 

26 

394 

Amery  to  Linlithgow  Tel.  382 

26 

395 

Bracken  to  Cripps 

26 

Tel.  5548  via  India  Office  and 
Viceroy 


command  structure ;  use  of  guerrillas 
against  Japan ;  Commons’  criticism  of 
costs  of  Viceregal  establishment  468 

His  own  and  Central  Provinces’  reactions 
to  Cripps  Mission;  public  morale  471 

Minutes  of  proceedings  on  24  March  1942  474 

Urges  unwisdom  of  any  commitment  to 
reconstruct  Executive  Council  before 
Indian  reaction  to  H.M.G.’s  proposals 


known  478 

Interview  with  Maulana  Azad  and  Asaf  Ah  479 

Interview  with  Jinnah  480 

Refers  to  no.  378  and  personally  favours 
retention  of  three  official  members  481 

Requests  approval  for  publication  of  draft 
declaration  on  29  March  482 

Offers  him  the  post  of  Indian  Agent- 
General  in  China  482 

Report  by  Cripps  of  interviews  with  Azad 


and  Jinnah  and  explanation  by  Linlithgow 


of  his  position  respecting  reconstruction 
of  Executive  Council  484 

His  own  and  Orissa’s  reactions  to  Cripps 
Mission;  representations  by  landholders  485 

Interview  with  the  Maharajas  of 
Nawanagar  and  Bikaner  487 

Interview  with  Joshi  488 

Interview  with  Gidney  489 

Sarkar’s  views  on  likely  reaction  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  draft  declaration  489 

Memorandum  by  Amery  circulating 


telegrams  exchanged  with  Linlithgow  on 
control  of  operations  in  India  and  asking 
concurrence  in  draft  telegram  annexed  490 

Urges  need  to  publish  draft  declaration  by 
30  March  492 

Proposes  an  amendment  of  draft  declara¬ 
tion  in  hght  of  Jinnah’s  comments  492 

Approval  of  Cripps’  proposals  to  amend 
draft  declaration  and  to  publish  it; 
agreement  on  arrangements  for  its 
simultaneous  appearance  in  Indian  and 
London  Press  and  on  terms  of  annex  to 
no.  390  493 

Refers  to  no.  391  and  agrees  to  publication 
Arrangements  for  simultaneous  publication  495 
of  draft  declaration  in  India  and  United 
Kingdom  495 
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396 

Note  by  Cripps 

27 

397 

Note  by  Cripps 

27 

398 

Note  by  Cripps 

27 

399 

Cripps  to  Bracken 

Tel.  (unnumbered)  via  Viceroy  and 
India  Office 

27 

400 

Cripps  to  Bracken 

Tel.  806-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

27 

401 

Linlithgow  to  Halifax 

Tel.  801-S 

27 

402 

Kingsley  Wood  to  Amery 

Letter 

27 

403 

Amery  to  Attlee 

Letter 

27 

404 

Attlee  to  Amery 

Letter 

27 

405 

Anderson  to  Amery  undated 

Telephone  message 

406 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  386 

27 

407 

Amery  to  Cripps 

Tel.  387  via  Viceroy 

27 

408 

Clauson  to  Turnbull 

Tel.  390  via  Viceroy 

27 

409 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  5599 

28 

4io\ 

r28 

411 

28 

412 

28 

413 

,  Notes  by  Cripps  ' 

28 

414 

28 

415 

28 

416 

28 

4i  7) 

V28 

418 

Amery  to  Kingsley  Wood 

Letter 

28 

419 

Amery  to  Cripps 

Tel.  398  via  Viceroy 

28 

420 

Cripps  to  Bracken 

Tel.  812-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

28 

xlvi1 
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Interview  with  a  number  of  Sikhs  496 

Interview  with  Gandhi  498 

Interview  with  a  number  of  Europeans  501 

Refers  to  no.  395  and  discusses  further 
arrangements  for  publication  502 

Transmits  Press  statement  to  accompany 
publication  of  draft  declaration  503 


Refers  to  no.  280  and  expresses  hope  of 
securing  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  a  state¬ 
ment  welcoming  draft  declaration;  effect 


of  Subhas  Bose’s  broadcasts  504 

In  view  of  nos.  391  and  392  renews  the 
request  contained  in  no.  327  505 

Conveys  no.  402,  states  own  position,  and 
requests  his  opinion  506 

Disagrees  with  no.  402  507 

Deprecates  Kingsley  Wood’s  proposed 
addition  to  text  of  draft  declaration  507 

Notifies  approval  of  amendment  proposed 
in  no.  392,  para.  2  508 

Notes  importance  of  fullest  possible 
explanation  before  issue  of  draft  declara¬ 
tion  and  mentions  two  points  worth 
stressing  508 

Transmits  text  of  annex  to  no.  277  509 


Views  of  U.S.  Agent-General  at  New 
Delhi  on  requirements  for  solving  Indian 


problem  509 

Interview  with  delegation  of  Chamber  of 
Princes  510 

Interview  with  Sapru  and  Jayakar  51 1 

Interview  with  Rajagopalachari  51 1 

Interview  with  Jinnah  512 

Interview  with  Hyderabad  delegation  5x3 

Interview  with  Hindu  Mahasabha  513 

Interview  with  Azad  514 

Interview  with  Sikander  Hyat  Khan  515 

Shares  belief  of  Committee  on  India  in 
undesirability  of  making  change  suggested 
in  no.  402  5x6 

Advises  him  of  Kingsley  Wood’s  anxieties 
and  purport  of  resulting  discussion  among 
members  of  Committee  on  India  516 

Complains  of  B.B.C.’s  confusion  of 
words ‘Sheikh’ and ‘Sikh’  517 


xlviii 
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421 

Turnbull  to  Amery 

Tel.  815-S  via  Viceroy 

28 

Requests  immediate  transmission  of  text 
of  draft  declaration  to  U.S.  State 
Department 

5i7 

422 

Amery  and  Bracken  to  Halifax 
Tel.  1998  via  Foreign  Office 

28 

Requests  his  co-operation  in  arrangements 
for  release  of  draft  declaration  in 

America  simultaneously  with  its  pub¬ 
lication  in  India  and  United  Kingdom 

5i7 

423 

Halifax  to  Amery  and  Bracken 
Tel.  1818  via  Foreign  Office 

28 

Assurance  of  action  taken  as  requested  in 
no.  422 

518 

424 

Clauson  to  Turnbull 

Tel.  5668  via  Viceroy 

28 

Transmits  text  of  annex  to  no.  283 

5i9 

425 

Amery  to  Radcliffe 

Letter 

28 

Encloses  note  on  declaration  of  policy  to 
supplement  Press  guidance  contained 
in  no.  400 

5i9 

426 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  825-S 

28 

Lukewarm  attitude  to  war  effort  of 

Sind  and  Bengal  Ministries  and  possibility 
of  Herbert’s  forcing  Huq’s  resignation 

521 

427 

Halifax  to  Cripps 

Tel.  6  via  Viceroy 

28 

Requests  material  for  speech 

522 

428 

Note  by  Pinnell 

28 

Proposals  to  amend  Cripps’  broadcast  and 
para.  ( e )  of  draft  declaration 

522 

429 

Turnbull  to  Pinnell 

28 

Encloses  proposed  revise  of  para,  (e)  of 
draft  declaration 

525 

430 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  831-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

29 

Advises  that  issue  of  defence  responsibility 
appears  critical,  and  urges  acceptance  of 
amendment  agreed  by  Linlithgow, 

Wavell  and  himself 

525 

431 

Churchill  to  Cripps 

Tel.  403  via  India  Office  and 
Viceroy 

29 

Refers  to  no.  430,  authorises  proposed 
amendment  and  recommends  the  omission 
of  two  words 

526 

432 

Amery  to  Cripps 

Tel.  404  via  Viceroy 

29 

Advises  him  that  American  corre¬ 
spondents  may  be  assured  of  simultaneous 
publication  in  U.S. 

527 

433 

Cripps  to  Amery 

Tel.  833— S  via  Viceroy 

29 

Refers  to  no.  43 1  and  notifies  insertion  of 
revised  para,  (e)  with  amendments 
suggested 

327 

434 

Note  by  Cripps 

29 

Interview  with  Congress  members 

527 

435 

Note  by  Cripps 

29 

Interview  with  Nehru  and  Azad 

530 

436 

Note  by  Cripps 

29 

Interview  with  Fazlul  Huq 

53i 

437 

Formula  given  by  Maqbool 
Mahmud  to  Turnbull 

undated 

Envisages  eventual  formation  of  separate 
Union  of  States  only 

53i 

438 

Turnbull  to  Maqbool  Mahmud 
Letter 

29 

Refers  to  no.  437  and  points  out  that 

States  could  not,  by  forming  a  separate 
combination,  achieve  any  change  in  status 
by  virtue  of  the  draft  declaration 

532 

439 

Maqbool  Mahmud  to  Turnbull 
Letter 

29 

Encloses  unofficial  summary  of  Cripps’ 
interview  of  28  March  with  delegation 
of  Chamber  of  Princes 

532 

440 

Proceedings  of  Press  Conference 

29 

Sir  S.  Cripps  replies  to  questions  on  draft 
declaration 

537 
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441 

Note  by  Pinnell 

30 

Interview  between  Cripps  and  Linlithgow 

on  29  March 

55i 

442' 

f30 

Interview  with  Ambedkar  and  Rajah 

552 

443 

30 

Interview  with  Fazlul  Huq 

553 

444 

30 

Interview  with  Shukla 

554 

445 

1  Notes  by  Cripps  < 

30 

Interview  with  Indian  Christians 

554 

446 

30 

Interview  with  Justice  Party,  Madras 

555 

447 

30 

Interview  with  Mukherjee 

556 

448 

30 

Interview  with  Desai 

556 

449/ 

I30 

Interview  with  Nehru 

557 

450 

Turnbull  to  Maqbool  Mahmud 

30 

Refers  to  no.  439  and  informs  him  of 

Letter 

Cripps’  disagreement  with  a  number 
of  points  in  the  summary  of  the  meeting 
on  28  March 

558 

451 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

30 

India’s  A.R.P.  and  fire-fighting  require¬ 

Tel.  83  5— S  via  Viceroy  and  India  Office 

ments 

559 

452 

Amery  to  Kingsley  Wood 

30 

Points  out  that  final  version  of  para  ( e ) 

Letter 

of  draft  declaration  substantially  meets  his 

anxieties 

560 

453 

Bajpai  to  Linlithgow 

30 

Indian  representation  at  Pacific  War 

Tel.  70 

Council  in  Washington 

561 

454 

Note  by  Pinnell 

30 

Interview  between  Cripps  and  Linlithgow 
on  letter  to  be  sent  by  Cripps  to  Azad  on 
para,  (e),  annexing  first  draft  and 
amended  version 

561 

455 

Ogilvie  to  Pinnell 

30 

Summarises  views  of  Tara  Singh  on  draft 

Letter  194-S 

declaration 

564 

456 

Draft  declaration  for  discussion 

30 

Full  text  of  draft  declaration  as  published 

565 

with  Indian  leaders 

457 

Broadcast  by  Cripps 

30 

Explanation  of  Government’s  plan  for 

India’s  future 

566 

458 

Cripps  to  Amery 

Tel.  845-S  via  Viceroy 

30 

Summarises  reactions  of  Indian  leaders  to 
draft  declaration  and  warns  that  revised 
para,  (e)  probably  insufficient  to  meet 
Congress 

57i 

459 

Note  by  Pinnell 

3i 

Interview  between  Cripps  and  Linlithgow ; 
Cripps’  proposal  in  event  of  failure,  to 
invite  parties  to  state  what  scheme  they 
would  accept 

572 

460 

Proceedings  of  Press  Conference 

3i 

Sir  S.  Cripps  replies  to  questions 

574 

(extract) 

46  C 

/31 

Interview  with  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya 

578 

462 

3i 

Interview  with  Allah  Bakhsh 

579 

463 

3i 

Interview  with  Dasaundha  Singh  and 
Naunihal  Singh  Man 

580 

464 

’  Notes  by  Cripps 

3i 

Interview  with  Krishnamachari, 

Ramaswamy  Aiyar  and  Gopalaswamy 
Aiyar 

580 

465 

3i 

Interview  with  Saadulla 

581 

4  66> 

V3i 

Interview  with  Sikh  delegation 

581 
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467 

Sikh  All  Parties  Committee  to 
Cripps 

Letter 

3i 

Notifies  opposition  to  draft  declaration 
and  encloses  memorandum  on  Sikh 
grievances  and  demands 

582 

468 

Note  by  Cripps 

3i 

Interview  with  European  delegation 

588 

469 

Kingsley  Wood  to  Amery 

Letter 

31 

Refers  to  nos.  418  and  452  and  accepts 
position  described  in  latter 

589 

470 

Cripps  to  Amery 

Tel.  844-S  via  Viceroy 

3i 

Explains  procedure  he  has  proposed  for 
enabling  Bengal  and  Punjab  to  opt  out 
of  Union 

589 

471 

Halifax  to  Churchill 

Tel.  1847  via  Foreign  Office 

31 

Refers  to  no.  472  and  notifies  his  intention 
to  suggest  to  Roosevelt  that  India  should 
be  represented  at  Pacific  War  Council 

590 

472 

Halifax  to  Churchill 

Tel.  1848  via  Foreign  Office 

3i 

Refers  to  no.  471  and  conveys  substance  of 
Early’s  statement  announcing  creation 
of  Pacific  War  Council 

59i 

473 

Linlithgow  to  Halifax 

Tel.  2530 

3i 

Refers  to  no.  453  and  suggests  Bajpai  as 
interim  representative  at  Pacific  War 
Council  if  India  entitled  to  representation 

59i 

474 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Letter 

3i 

Cripps’  negotiations  and  suggestions  for 
immediate  pohcy  in  event  of  failure ; 
public  morale  and  ‘denial’  policy; 

Zaffullah  Khan’s  posting  to  Chungking ; 
India’s  fire-fighting  and  aircraft  require¬ 
ments 

592 

475 

Note  by  Pinnell 

3i 

Interview  between  Cripps  and  Linlithgow 

594 

476 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

3i 

Cripps’  statements  on  certain  points  in  his 
Press  Conference ;  likely  outcome  of 
negotiations ;  policy  in  event  of  failure ; 
rates  of  pay  for  officers  attached  to 

Indian  Army;  Cripps’  telegram  (no.  451) 
on  India’s  fire-fighting  requirements 

594 

477 

Note  by  Cripps 

1 

Interview  with  M.  N.  Roy  and  Jamnadas 
Mehta 

596 

478 

Note  by  Cripps 

1 

Interview  with  Maharaja  of  Parlakimedi 

597 

479 

Note  by  Cripps 

1 

Interview  with  Shiva  Rao 

597 

480 

Cripps  to  Azad 

Letter 

1 

Suggests  meeting  with  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Nehru  on  question  of 
responsibility  for  defence 

598 

481 

Note  by  Cripps 

1 

Interview  with  J.  C.  Gupta 

598 

482 

Note  by  Cripps 

1 

Interview  with  Sapru 

599 

483 

Note  by  Cripps 

1 

Interview  with  All-India  Students 

Federation 

600 

484 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  859-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

1 

Attitude  of  Congress  and  Muslim  League 
to  draft  declaration ;  low  morale  and  anti- 
British  feeling ;  requests  authority  to 
compromise  on  defence  subject  to  agree¬ 
ment  of  Wavell  and  Linlithgow 

600 

CO 

''t 

Azad  to  Cripps 

Letter 

1 

Refers  to  no.  480  and  agrees  to  proposed 
meeting 

602 
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(April) 


486 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  866-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 

Office 

X 

Announces  that  he  will  stay  in  India  till 
Sunday  12  April 

602 

487 

Ambedkar  and  Rajah  to  Cripps 

Letter 

1 

Proposals  of  H.M.G.  unacceptable  to 
Depressed  Classes 

603 

488 

Halifax  to  Churchill 

Tel.  1893  via  Foreign  Office 

1 

India  not  to  be  represented  at  Pacific 

Council 

604 

489 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  415 

1 

Refers  to  no.  161;  recruitment  for  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  Indian  Police 

604 

490 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  5842 

1 

Parliamentary  Question  on  high  style  of 
living  among  Europeans  in  India 

605 

491 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  59-D 

1 

Transmits  summary  of  statement  on  draft 
declaration  by  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Radical  Democratic  Party 

606 

492 

Churchill  to  Cripps 

Tel.  5937  via  India  Office  and 

Viceroy 

2 

Refers  to  no.  484;  proposal  to  compromise 
on  defence  must  be  submitted  to  Cabinet 

607 

493' 

(2 

Interview  with  Mahomad  Uzafar 

607 

494 

1  Notes  by  Cripps 

* 

Interview  with  Maharaja  of  Vizianagram 

608 

495 

2 

Interview  with  Sir  Bijoy  Prasad  Singh  Roy 
and  Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad 

608 

496, 

Interview  with  Azad  and  Nehru 

609 

497 

Cripps  to  Azad 

Letter 

2 

Method  for  decision  by  Provinces  whether 
to  join  Indian  Union 

610 

498 

Note  by  Cripps 

2 

Interview  with  Chamber  of  Princes 
delegation 

610 

499 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute  P.20/42 

2 

Recommends  acceptance  of  Cripps’ 
request  (no.  484) 

611 

500 

War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  40th  Conclusions, 

Minute  2 

2 

Agreement  that  Cripps  should  be  informed 
that  any  proposal  to  compromise  on 
defence  must  be  submitted  to  War 

Cabinet 

612 

501 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 

1(42)  tenth  meeting 

2 

Consideration  of  draft  telegram  conveying 
to  Cripps  decision  in  no.  500 

613 

502 

Churchill  to  Cripps 
draft  tel. 

2 

Draft  as  agreed  by  India  Committee  and 
circulated  to  War  Cabinet 

613 

503 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  872-S 

2 

Urges  draft  declaration  should  not  be 
modified  before  receipt  of  his  views  and 
those  of  Wavell 

614 

504 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  424 

2 

Indicates  probable  reply  to  no.  484 ;  and 
requests  personal  estimate  of  situation  or 
of  result  of  breakdown  of  negotiations 

615 

505 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  6000 

2 

Refers  to  no.  503  and  conveys  Churchill’s 
agreement  to  receive  views  of  Linlith¬ 
gow  and  Waved 

615 

506 

War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  41st  Conclusions 

2 

Approval  of  draft  telegram  to  Cripps 
(no.  502)  subject  to  amendment 

616 

507 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  875— S  via  Viceroy  and  India 

Office 

2 

Summary  of  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  resolution  rejecting  draft 
declaration 

616 
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508 

Bajpai  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  7 

2 

Roosevelt’s  explanation  of  non-representa¬ 
tion  of  India  on  Pacific  Council  and  his 
reaction  to  draft  declaration 

619 

509 

Amery  to  Kingsley  Wood 

Letter 

2 

Refers  to  no.  328,  and  opposes  revision 
of  arrangements  between  United  King¬ 
dom  and  India  in  respect  of  defence 
expenditure 

620 

510 

Note  by  Pinnell 

3 

Discussions  with  Hartley  on  2  April,  with 
enclosed  note  by  Shiva  Rao  suggesting 
solution  of  defence  problem 

623 

511 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  427 

3 

Discusses  hopefully  question  of  appointing 
Indian  Defence  Member 

625 

512 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  19-U 

3 

Refers  to  no.  504 ;  gives  interim  estimate  of 
situation;  but  declines  to  send  fuller 
assessment  pending  instructions  from 
Churchill 

626 

513 

Cripps  to  Azad 

Letter 

3 

Arrangements  for  meeting  with  Wavell 
and  Nehru 

627 

514 

Resolution  of  Hindu  Mahasabha, 
ratified  by  Working  Committee 

3 

Rejects  draft  declaration 

627. 

515 

Chhatari  to  Cripps 

Letter 

3 

Conveys  Nizam’s  satisfaction  at  assurances 
claimed  to  have  been  given  regarding 
effect  of  draft  declaration  on  Hyderabad 

629 

516 

Amery  to  Churchill 

Minute  21/42 

3 

Submits  draft  telegram  (enclosed)  to 

Halifax  explaining  position  of  Cripps’ 
negotiations 

631 

517 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  (extract) 

3 

Situation  in  light  of  Congress  resolution 
on  draft  declaration ;  action  to  be  taken 
if  negotiations  break  down 

632 

518 

Lumley  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  (extract) 

3 

Reactions  to  Cripps  Mission  in  Bombay 

635 

519 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  890-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

4 

Assesses  state  of  negotiations ;  emphasises 
importance  of  reaching  agreement  on 
defence  issue ;  outlines  alternative  methods 
of  doing  this,  and  requests  urgent 
decision 

636 

520 

Azad  to  Cripps 

Letter 

4 

Refers  to  no.  513  and  accepts  arrange¬ 
ments  for  meeting  with  Wavell 

640 

521 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  18-U 

4 

Refers  to  no.  512  and  announces  despatch 
of  message  from  Churchill 

640 

522 

Churchill  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  19-U  via  India  Office 

4 

Invites  personal  estimate  of  situation 

641 

523 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  6226 

5 

Transmits  text  of  telegram  from  Smuts  to 
Churchill  urging  that  final  responsibility 
for  defence  should  rest  with  High 
Command 

641 

524 

Cripps  to  Halifax 

Tel.  898-S  via  Viceroy 

5 

Refers  to  no.  427  and  provides  material 
requested 

641 

525 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  904-S 

5 

Agrees  that  effort  must  be  made  for 
settlement  of  defence  issue ;  but  is  more 
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525  (cont.) 

526  Memorandum  by  Sapru  and  Jayakar  5 


527  Turnbull  to  Maqbool  Mahmood  5 

Letter 

528  Cripps  to  Chhatari  5 

Letter 

529  Churchill  to  Cripps  5 

Tel.  6225  via  India  Office  and 
Viceroy 

530  Linlithgow  to  Amery  and  Churchill  6 

Tel.  912-S 


531  Wavell  to  Churchill  6 

Tel.  8230/C  cipher  5/4  via  War 

Office 

532  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India  6 
Paper  1(42)  15 

533  Churchill  to  Cripps  6 

Tel.  6229  via  India  Office  and 

Viceroy 

534  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India  6 
1(42)  eleventh  meeting 


535  Cripps  to  Churchill  6 

Tel.  917-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 

Office 

536  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India  6 

1(42)  twelfth  meeting 

537  War  Cabinet  6 

W.M.  (42)  42nd  Conclusions, 

Minute  1 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 


concerned  at  dangers  of  prolonged  nego¬ 
tiations  than  at  difficulties  which  break¬ 
down  might  produce  642 

Criticises  H.M.G.’s  proposals  on  grounds 
of  (a)  lack  of  more  definite  provision  for 
transfer  of  power  during  war  and  ( b ) 
inclusion  of  provision  for  possible  non¬ 


accession  643 

Encloses  revised  summary  of  proceedings 
at  meeting  between  Cripps  and  Chamber 
of  Princes  delegation  648 

Refers  to  no.  515,  and  corrects  Nizam’s 
misunderstanding  as  to  assurances  given 
at  interview  with  Hyderabad  delegation  652 

Requests  further  details  of  proposed 
compromise  on  defence  653 


Refers  to  no.  519;  is  prepared  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Indian  Member  of  Council 
with  some  responsibility  for  defence; 
but  points  out  limitations  on  the  powers 
that  could  be  conferred  on  him  and 
Council  generally  653 

Gives  assurance  that  he  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  reach  settlement  on  defence  issue  655 

Memorandum  by  Amery  on  division  of 
responsibility  between  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  proposed  Indian  Defence 
Member  656 

Refers  to  no.  519  and  enquires  as  to  mean¬ 
ing  of  passage  regarding  powers  of 
proposed  new  Executive  Council  658 

Agreement  that  Cripps  should  be  warned 
that  constitutional  position  of  Viceroy’s 
Council  could  not  be  altered  in  present 
circumstances,  but  that  an  arrangement  on 
lines  of  no.  519,  para.  20(c)  could  be 
accepted  if  it  did  not  impair  authority  of 
Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief  658 

Refers  to  no.  533  and  concurs  in  statement 
in  no.  530  of  constitutional  position  of 
Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  660 

Agreement  on  draft  telegram,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  War  Cabinet,  conveying  to 
Cripps  conclusions  of  earlier  meeting 
(no.  534)  660 

Approval  of  draft  telegram;  arrangements 
for  informing  Press  and  Dominions  as 
to  position  of  negotiations  662 


liv 
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Page 

538 

Amery  to  Cripps 

Tel.  441  via  Viceroy 

6 

Refers  to  no.  519  and  conveys  conclusions 
of  War  Cabinet 

66  3 

539 

Note  by  Pinnell 

6 

Discussions  on  constitutional  status  and 
composition  of  Executive  Council  in 
event  of  acceptance  of  draft  declaration 

664 

540 

Pinnell  to  Turnbull 

Letter 

6 

Encloses  record  of  interview  between 

Caroe  and  Johnson,  latter  giving  account 
of  his  interview  with  Nehru 

665 

54i 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  919-S 

6 

Functions  proposed  for  Indian  Defence 
Member 

667 

542 

Ministry  of  Information  Press 
Conference:  note  by  Treasury 
Reporter 

7 

Present  position  of  Cripps’  negotiations 

668 

543 

Cripps  to  Azad 

Letter 

1 

Proposes  a  solution  of  defence  issue,  with 
annexes  showing  functions  which  would 
be  entrusted  to  Indian  Defence  Member 

6  83 

544 

Churchill  to  Cripps 

Tel.  444  via  India  Office  and 
Viceroy 

7 

Concurs  in  proposed  list  of  functions  for 
Indian  Defence  Member 

685 

545 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  932-G 

7 

Summarises  Press  account  of  Muslim 

League  session  on  5-6  April 

685 

546 

Puckle  to  Joyce 

Tel.  2756 

7 

Assessment  of  probable  effect  on  war 
effort  in  event  of  (a)  acceptance  or 
(b)  rejection  of  draft  declaration 

686 

547 

Note  by  Pinnell  (?)  (extract) 

7 

Attempts  to  evolve  formula  to  settle 
defence  issue 

688 

548 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  20— U 

7 

Reconstitution  of  Executive  Council  in 
event  of  agreement  on  defence  issue 

689 

549 

Halifax  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  2019 

7 

Suggests  that  Cripps  should  return  via 

U.S.A. 

690 

550 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Letter 

7 

Col.  Louis  Johnson  and  his  involvement 
in  Cripps’  negotiations ;  need  for  heavy' 
bombers  for  Indian  defence 

690 

551 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  943-G 

8 

Summary  of  Nehru’s  speech  at  Delhi  on 

7  April 

692 

552 

Amery  to  Cripps 

Tel.  452  via  Viceroy 

8 

Refers  to  no.  543  and  suggests  correction 
of  bad  publicity  effect  to  be  apprehended 
from  arrangement  of  annexes 

693 

553 

Note  by  Linlithgow 

8 

Discussions  with  Cripps  and  Johnson  on 
defence  formula 

694 

554 

Cripps  to  Amery 

Tel.  948-S  via  Viceroy 

8 

Requesting  action  to  prevent  publicity 
for  United  Press  message  reporting 
agreement  between  Johnson  and  Nehru 
on  defence  issue 

696 

555 

Herbert  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  (extract) 

8 

Reactions  to  Cripps  Mission  in  Bengal 

696 

556 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  953-S  via  War  Office 

9 

Requests  thanks  for  Johnson’s  help  in 
negotiations  be  conveyed  to  Roosevelt 

697 

557 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  956-S 

9 

Reports  latest  developments  in  negotiations, 
and  requests  instructions 

697 

SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 
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Page 

558 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  957-S 

9 

Text  of  proposed  formula  on  Defence 
issue  referred  to  in  para.  1  (a)  of  no.  557 

699 

559 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  958-S 

9 

Text  of  proposed  formula  on  defence  issue 
referred  to  in  para.  1  ( b )  of  no.  557 

699 

560 

Minute  by  Monteath 

9 

Comments  on  no.  559 

700 

561 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  20-U 

9 

Promises  support  in  working  formula  in 
no.  559  but  disavows  responsibility  for 
any  difficulties 

702 

562 

Note  by  Pinnell 

9 

Further  discussions  on  defence  formula 

702 

563 

Churchill  to  Cripps 

Tel.  455  via  India  Office  and 
Viceroy 

9 

Warning  against  committing  H.M.G.  to 
formula  in  no.  559  pending  consideration 
by  Cabinet 

703 

564 

Churchill  to  Cripps 

Tel.  184  via  War  Office  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  India 

9 

Refers  to  no.  556,  explains  Johnson’s  status, 
and  deprecates  any  suggestion  of  United 
States  intervention  in  Indian  con¬ 
stitutional  issue 

704 

565 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
1(42)  thirteenth  meeting 

9 

Preliminary  examination  of  nos.  557, 

558  and  559 

704 

566 

War  Cabinet 

W.M.  (42)  45  th  Conclusions, 
confidential  annex 

9 

Discussion  of  nos.  557,  558  and  559; 
agreement  on  text  of  two  telegrams  to 
Linlithgow 

705 

567 

War  Cabinet  to  Cripps 

Tel.  456  via  India  Office  and 
Viceroy 

9 

Emphasises  necessity  of  reverting  to 
scheme  of  draft  declaration,  and  requests 
account  of  proposed  developments  under 
(e)  of  declaration 

707 

568 

War  Cabinet  to  Cripps 

9 

Requests  clarification  of  points  arising 

Tel.  457  via  India  Office  and  Viceroy 

from  formula  in  no.  559 

708 

569 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  459 

9 

Further  points  arising  from  proposed 
formula 

709 

570 

Linlithgow  to  Cripps 

Letter 

9 

Reminder  that  constitutional  position  of 
Viceroy’s  Council  cannot  be  altered 

709 

57i 

Note  by  Pinnell 

9 

Conversation  between  Linlithgow  and 
Cripps 

710 

572 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  21-U 

9 

Expresses  disquiet  over  position  of 
representative  Indians  in  Executive 

Council  if  settlement  is  reached 

711 

573 

Cunningham  to  Linlithgow 
Report  7  (extract) 

9 

Reactions  to  Cripps  Mission  in  North- 
West  Frontier  Province 

712 

574 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  971-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

10 

Refers  to  no.  563,  transmits  text  of 
current  defence  formula  and  urges  its 
acceptance  by  War  Cabinet 

713 

575 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  972-S 

10 

Refers  to  no.  574,  expresses  his  own  and 
Wavell’s  dissatisfaction  with  formula, 
and  promises  comments  in  further 
telegram 

7i5 

576 

Clauson  to  Christie 

Tel.  463 

10 

Cabinet  clamouring  for  telegram 
promised  in  no.  575 

715 

577 

Cripps  to  War  Cabinet 

Tel.  973-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

10 

Refers  to  nos.  567  and  568,  and  replies 
to  points  made  therein 

7U 

lvi 
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oo 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  978-S 

10 

Position  of  Governor-General  in  event 
of  a  settlement 

717 

579 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  466 

10 

Requests  clarification  as  to  proposed 
reconstitution  of  Executive  Council 

718 

o 

oo 

War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
1(42)  fourteenth  meeting 

10 

Consideration  of  nos.  574,  577  and  578; 
and  decision  to  despatch  nos.  582  and  581 

719 

581 

War  Cabinet  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  468  via  India  Office 

10 

Refers  to  no.  578 ;  position  of  Governor- 
General  in  event  of  a  settlement 

720 

582 

Churchill  to  Cripps 

xo 

Refers  to  no.  577  and  explains  War 

Tel.  469  via  India  Office  and  Viceroy 

Cabinet’s  difficulties 

721 

CA 

CO 

CO 

Notes  by  Pinnell  and  Laithwaite 

10 

Pinnell’s  talks  with  Aney  and  Sarkar,  and 
Linlithgow’s  comments 

722 

584 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  979-S 

10 

Comments  on  no.  577 

723 

CA 

00 

CA 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  980-S 

10 

Refers  to  no.  574,  and  explains  his 
position  in  regard  to  revised  formula 

724 

586 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  981-S 

10 

Transmits  text  of  telegram  which  he 
would  have  sent  had  Cripps  reported 
Congress  agreement 

72i 

587 

Azad  to  Cripps 

Letter 

10 

Explains  Congress  rejection  of  draft 
declaration 

726 

588 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  984-S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

10 

Summarises  no.  587  and  concludes  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  agreement 

730 

589 

Note  by  Laithwaite 

10 

Discussions  on  draft  reply  to  no.  587 

73i 

590 

Cripps  to  Azad 

Letter 

10 

Refers  to  no.  587  and  replies  to  con¬ 
tentions  advanced  there 

732 

591 

Nawanagar  to  Cripps 

Letter 

10 

Forwards  resolution  of  Indian  States 
delegation 

734 

592 

Chhatari  to  Cripps 

Letter 

10 

Enquires  whether  reply  by  Cripps  on 
future  of  States  reported  in  Press  cutting 
(enclosed)  is  subject  to  replies  given  in 
nos.  527  and  528 

735 

593 

Maqbool  Mahmood  to  Turnbull 
Letter 

10 

Makes  similar  enquiry  to  that  in  no.  592 

736 

594 

Cripps  to  Chhatari 

Letter 

10 

Refers  to  no.  592  and  denies  any  in¬ 
consistency  in  his  various  replies  on  future 
of  States 

737 

595 

Turnbull  to  Maqbool  Mahmood 
Letter 

11 

Refers  to  no.  593  and  forwards  copy  of 
no.  594 

738 

596 

Cripps  to  Nawanagar 

Letter 

11 

Refers  to  no.  591  and  announces  failure 
of  political  organisations  to  agree  on  draft 
declaration 

<1 

CO 

597 

Churchill  to  Cripps 

Tel.  472  via  India  Office  and 
Viceroy 

11 

Refers  to  no.  588,  offers  congratulations 
on  his  conduct  of  mission,  and  em¬ 
phasises  advantages  which  have  accrued 
therefrom 

739 

598 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  987-S 

11 

Refers  to  no.  548 ;  plans  for  recon¬ 
stituting  Executive  Council  in  event  of 
agreement 

739 
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599 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  988— S  via  Viceroy  and  India 
Office 

11 

Reassures  him  as  to  situation  following 
failure  of  mission 

740 

600 

Cripps  to  Bracken  and  Amery 
Tel.  989-S  via  Viceroy 

11 

Guidance  for  Press  on  rejection  by 

Congress  of  draft  declaration 

74i 

601 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  993-S 

11 

Importance  of  publicity  to  expose  nature 
of  Congress  demands 

742 

602 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  994-S 

11 

Refers  to  no.  575  and  notifies  decision 
to  show  Cripps  para.  3  of  no.  557 

742 

603 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  21-U 

11 

Refers  to  no.  572  and  gives  reassurance 
as  to  continuing  friendly  relations  with 
Cripps 

743 

604 

Azad  to  Cripps 

Letter 

11 

Refers  to  no.  590  and  replies  to  the  points 
made  therein 

743 

605 

Resolution  of  Congress  Working 
Committee 

11 

Rejection  of  draft  declaration 

745 

606 

Resolution  of  Muslim  League 
Working  Committee 

11 

Rejection  of  draft  declaration 

748 

607 

Note  by  Laithwaite 

11 

Meeting  between  Cripps  and  Executive 
Council 

75i 

608 

Cripps  to  Linlithgow 

Letter 

11 

Request  for  release  of  detained  students 

752 

609 

Broadcast  by  Cripps 

11 

Review  of  his  Mission  and  appeal  for  the 
support  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  war 

752 

610 

Amery  to  Linlithgow  x  1  Comments  on  later  stages  of  Cripps 

Letter  Mission ;  questions  arising  from  its  failure ; 

Japanese  threat  in  Indian  Ocean 

CHAPTER  5 

Reactions  to  the  failure  of  the  Cripps  Mission  and 
reappraisals  of  British  policy.  12-30  April 

756 

Name  and  Number 

Date 

(April) 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

611 

Roosevelt  to  Hopkins 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

12 

Urges  final  effort  to  prevent  breakdown 
of  Cripps’  negotiations 

759 

612 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  1004-S 

12 

Refers  to  no.  579,  and  explains  position 
as  regards  reconstitution  of  Executive 
Council 

760 

613 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  1006-S 

12 

Stresses  absence  of  commitment  on  reten¬ 
tion  of  service  element  in  Executive 
Council 

761 

614 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  1012-S 

12 

Jinnah’s  terms  for  Muslim  League  entry 
to  Executive  Council 

761 

615 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  1013-S 

12 

Transmits  message  from  Herbert  urging 
paramount  importance  of  defence  of 

East  India 

762 

lviii 
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616 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  1014-S 

12 

617 

Churchill  to  Roosevelt 

Tel.  68  (extract) 

12 

618 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  103  5-S 

13 

619 

Turnbull  to  Monteath 

Tel.  1036-S  via  Viceroy 

13 

620 

Hallett  to  Linlithgow 

13 

Letter  U.P.  132 


621  Linlithgow  to  Amery  14 

Tel.  177-S.C. 


622 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  6722 

14 

623 

Churchill  to  Cripps 

Tel.  1 1 12  via  Foreign  Office  and 
H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo 

H 

624 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  6739 

14 

625 

Glancy  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  390 

14 

626 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Letter  (extract) 

14 

627 

Cripps  to  Churchill 

Tel.  1093  via  H.M.  Ambassador, 
Cairo,  and  Foreign  Office 

15 

628 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  187-S.C. 

15 

629 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  6790 

15 

630 

Linlithgow  to  Cunningham 

Letter  (extract) 

15 

631 

Twynam  to  Linlithgow 

15 

Letter  R.90-G.C.P.  (extract) 


Explains  his  reason  for  sending  no.  615  764 

Refers  to  no.  61 1  and  explains  why  pro¬ 
posal  therein  is  impracticable  764 

Material  for  reply  to  Parliamentary 
Question  referred  to  in  no.  490  765 

Suggests  publication  of  final  version  of 
defence  formula  766 


Urges  that  efforts  should  be  concentrated, 
not  on  conciliating  Congress,  but  on 
rallying  the  friends  of  Britain ;  question 
of  appointing  non-official  Advisers  in 
Section  93  Provinces  7 66 

Transmits  message  from  Bajpai  suggesting 
that  Roosevelt  should  be  given  full 
inside  story  of  Cripps  Mission ;  but 
expresses  preference  for  alternative  line 
of  approach  769 

Outlines  proposed  contents  of  White 
Paper  and  requests  material  needed  for  it  770 

Informs  him  of  projected  White  Paper 
and  consults  him  on  note  explaining 
final  defence  formula  770 

Announces  that  Cripps  is  being  con¬ 
sulted  as  in  no.  623  771 

Urges  that  no  official  statement  should 
be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  terms  of 
the  draft  declaration  will  inevitably  be 
renewed  772 

Cripps  Mission  in  retrospect ;  situation 
following  its  failure;  plans  for  recon¬ 
stituting  Executive  Council;  Council’s 
protest  at  lack  of  consideration  by  Cripps 
and  Cabinet ;  recent  articles  in  the 
Statesman ;  plea  for  more  air  support; 

Commons  criticism  of  expenditure  in 
India  773 

Refers  to  no.  623  and  discusses  contents 
of  proposed  White  Paper  779 

Question  of  extending  Section  93 
proclamation  781 

Enquires  as  to  outcome  of  any  discussions 
with  Cripps  regarding  relationship 
between  military  and  civil  power  in 
War  areas  781 

Aftermath  of  Cripps  Mission  782 

Reactions  to  breakdown  of  Cripps 
Mission  782 
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632 

Stewart  to  Linlithgow 

Letter  265-G.B.  (extract) 

15 

633 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  195-S.C. 

16 

634 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  196-S.C. 

16 

635 

Linlithgow  to  Amery  Tel.  197-S 

16 

636 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  1067-S 

16 

637 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  1057-G 

16 

638 

Linlithgow  to  Provincial  Governors 
Letter 

16 

639 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  6909 

17 

640 

War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  166 

17 

641 

Linlithgow  to  Provincial  Governors 
Tel.  203-S.C. 

17 

642 

Amery  to  Linlithgow 

Tel.  6959 

17 

643 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  208-S.C. 

18 

644 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  211-S.C. 

18 

645 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  212-S.C. 

18 

646 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  215-S.C. 

18 

647 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  216-S.C. 

18 

648 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  217-S.C. 

18 

649 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  218-S.C. 

18 

650 

Linlithgow  to  Amery 

Tel.  219-S.C. 

18 

651 

Hope  to  Linlithgow 

18 

Report  3  (extract) 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Reactions  to  Cripps  Mission  in  Bihar  785 

Recommends  how  White  Paper  should 
deal  with  defence  formula  786 

Importance  of  making  clear  that  H.M.G. 
is  uncommitted  beyond  terms  of  draft 
declaration  787 

On  contents  of  proposed  White  Paper  788 

Refers  to  no.  622 ;  documents  required  for 
White  Paper  788 

Summaries  of  Press  statements  by  Nehru, 
Rajagopalachari  and  Prasad  789 

Enjoins  them  to  take  steps  to  honour 
undertaking  to  Cripps  regarding  release 
of  detained  students  791 

On  contents  of  proposed  White  Paper  792 

Memorandum  by  Amery  on  attitude  of 
Congress  793 

Urges  effort  to  activate  National  War 
Front  794 

Suggests  note  for  White  Paper  explaining 
evolution  of  defence  formula  794 

Transmits  text  of  letter  from  Savarkar  to 
Cripps  and  of  resolution  of  Hindu 
Mahasabha  795 

Refers  to  no.  642  and  seeks  confirmation 
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Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/56 

CONFIDENTIAL  govt.  HOUSE,  Bombay,  i  January  1 942 

REPORT  NO.  98 

This  report  covers  the  last  half  of  December. 

1.  The  War  and  Politics. — The  past  fortnight  has  been  marked  both  by  anxiety 
about  the  war  and  anticipation  of  internal  political  developments.  The  former 
has  sharpened  speculation  about  the  latter.  The  Japanese  advance  in  Malaya, 
the  reported  exodus  from  Calcutta,  and,  in  particular,  the  bombing  of  Rangoon, 
have  been  followed  with  anxious  attention,  and  although  it  is  realised  that 
Bombay  is  not  in  immediate  danger  unless  enemy  warships  penetrate  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  there  is  nervousness  about  the  future.  Banks  report  a  noticeable 
tendency  to  buy  gold  and  silver.  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  fixing  of  mini¬ 
mum  prices,  mentioned  in  my  last  report  and  now  in  operation,  has  eased  the 
position  there,  and  other  markets  have  been  fairly  steady.  Rises  in  prices  have 
been  an  important  feature,  and  I  will  refer  to  that  subject  later,  in  another 
paragraph.1  There  is  no  noticeable  exodus  from  the  city  at  present,  but  there 
is  an  under-current  of  nervousness  which  might  lead  to  one  if  the  danger  were 
thought  to  be  nearer.  I  hope  that,  before  that  can  arise,  it  may  be  possible  to 
raise  a  sufficient  esprit  de  corps  among  those  whom  we  want  to  remain,  but  this 
needs  care,  or  else  Labour  will  take  alarm  prematurely. 

Into  this  atmosphere  in  Bombay  came  most  of  the  Congress  leaders  on  their 
way  to  Bardoli.  We  had  a  spate  of  oratory  and  press  interviews.  You  will  have 
seen  them,  and  they  are  now  past  history.  Nehru  and  Azad  had  several  very 
large  meetings.  The  obvious  confusion  in  their  own  minds  as  to  what  should 
be  done  cannot  have  given  great  illumination  to  their  audiences:  but  that  did 
not  detract  from  the  success  of  the  meetings,  since  the  one  common  feature  of 
all  discourses  was  the  laying  of  all  the  blame  for  the  deadlock  on  the  British 
Government,  and  that  must  have  gone  down  well,  besides  serving  to  distract 
attention  from  the  shortcomings  of  Congress  leadership. 

The  Working  Committee’s  resolutions  have  just  come  out  from  Bardoli.2 
I  will  give  you  my  first  reactions.  The  idea  that  Gandhi  has,  during  the  fourteen 
months  of  his  dictatorship  of  the  Congress,  misunderstood  the  resolution  under 

1  Not  printed.  2  See  Appendix  in. 
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which  he  was  acting  provides  a  light  touch  in  an  otherwise  unattractive 
document.  Certain  passages  impose  a  considerable  strain  on  one’s  temper  and 
patience.  They  can,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  Nehru,  and  we  must,  I  suppose, 
ignore  them  and  endeavour  to  make  out  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  move.  It 
is  being  described  already  in  the  Congress  press  here  as  “opening  the  door”, 
“again  holding  out  the  olive  branch  to  Britain”,  “a  desire  to  co-operate”,  and 
so  on.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  olive  branches  on  the  face  of  the  resolution. 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  policy  which  has  been  pursued  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  namely,  to  force  concessions  out  of  us  as  the  price  of  co-operation  in  the 
war.  Indeed,  diis  last  resolution  could  be  held  to  go  even  further  along  that 
road  dian  any  previous  one,  for  the  hint  that  no  assurances  about  the  future 
will  be  acceptable  suggests  that  co-operation  can  only  be  secured  by  surrender- 
ins:  everything  to  the  Congress  now. 

We  may  soon  have  some  further  light  on  what  is  intended  by  the  resolution, 
for  Nehru  and  Azad  are  said  to  be  going  to  speak  in  Bombay  in  the  next  few 
days.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  resolution  is  intended  to  represent  a  rigid 
attitude.  The  present  temper  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Congress  hardly  suggests 
that.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  real  meaning  beliind  the  move  is  that  they  * 
want  to  move  out  of  the  negative  position  into  which  Gandhi  has  led  them, 
and  want  to  make  die  best  bargain  they  can,  and  are  therefore  taking  up  their 
first  bargaining  position.  The  vagueness  of  the  resolution,  and  the  absence  of 
any  specific  terms,  radier  supports  this  conclusion.  The  eagerness  with  which 
the  Congress-minded  press  has  hailed  the  resolution  as  a  magnanimous  gesture 
reveals,  I  think,  the  wish  of  many  Congressmen,  and  the  intention  of  the  Right 
Wing,  to  find  some  basis  of  compromise. 

Whether  they  will  come  down  to  terms  which  can  be  at  all  acceptable  is 
much  more  doubtful,  and  will  depend,  it  seems  to  me,  on  whether  Rajago- 
palacharia’s  group  can  get  the  better  of  Nehru.  Rajagopalacharia,  I  would  judge, 
looks  on  die  Bardoh  resolution  as  opening  the  way  to  negotiations.  Nehru, 

I  suspect,  hopes  that  we  will  turn  it  down,  and  that  the  Congress  position  will 
be  much  strengthened  if  we  do.  I  diink  he  may  be  right  there.  The  dropping 
of  non-violence  (and,  hi  spite  of  the  kind  references  to  it  in  the  resolutions,  he 
seems  to  look  upon  it  as  dropped)  is  a  sound  move  from  the  Congress  point  of 
view.  It  will  gain  them  some  adherents.  Already  Mr.  N.  C.  Kelkar,  an  old 
and,  at  one  time,  a  powerful  political  figure  hi  Poona,  has  announced  that, 
with  the  dropphig  of  non-violence  he  now  feels  able  to  go  all  the  way  with 
Congress.  The  pubhc  mind,  too,  is  being  made  to  think,  by  the  nationalist 
press,  that  Congress  has  made  a  very  generous  gesture.  The  week’s  dehberations 
at  Bardoh  have  in  tact,  produced  a  clever  setthig  of  the  stage.  Congress  appears 
as  realistic  and  generous.  It  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  drop  die  Mahatma,  the 
greatest  sacrifice  it  could  make,  in  an  attempt  to  compromise  at  a  critical  stage 
in  the  war.  If  the  British  Government  fails  to  respond,  “arrogant  Imperialism” 
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will  once  again  have  banged  the  door.  That,  I  beheve,  is  what  Nehru  hopes  to 
stage,  while  Rajagopalacharia  hopes  that  we  will  bargain. 

Those  are  my  first  reactions  to  the  Bardoh  resolutions.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
position  looks  to  have  been  made  easier  by  them.  I  did  not  expect,  and  I  have 
not  found  any  one  who  did,  that  Congress  would  rise  to  the  occasion  and  help 
itself,  and  India  by  a  really  fme  gesture  at  a  vital  moment:  but  it  is  rather 
despairing  that  nothing  but  interminable  manoeuvring  for  position  and  hard 
bargaining  can  be  expected.  I  will  not  attempt,  at  this  moment,  to  offer  any 
views  for  your  consideration  as  to  the  line  we  might  adopt  to  meet  this  develop¬ 
ment.  We  shall,  perhaps,  obtain  some  further  clarification  in  the  next  few  days, 
and  if  there  seems  reason  to  beheve  that  the  Right  Wing  are  out  for  terms,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  find  out  how  far  they  would  go.  That,  I  am  afraid,  would 
open  up  another  series  of  negotiations  before  you,  which  can  hardly  be  an 
alluring  prospect  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Comments  from  Home,  I  notice, 
hope  for  some  dramatic  stroke  of  leadership.  I  wish  I  could  beheve  that  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  had  a  chance  of  meeting  with  a  real  response,  but  Jinnah’s 
unusually  temperate  reiteration3  of  the  Mushm  League  position  comes  as  a 
reminder  that  there  are  others  to  be  considered  besides  Congress,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  leaders  who  are  usually  able  to  ensure  that  any  gesture  is  not 
allowed  to  go  down  well  unless  they  want  it  to  succeed. 

3  This  may  refer  to  Mr  Jinnah’s  presidential  address  to  the  All-India  Mushm  Students’  Federation  on 
26  December  1941 ;  or  to  the  principal  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  All-India 
Mushm  League  passed  at  Nagpur  on  27  December  (Appendix  rv). 
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Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  to  Sir  Gilbert  Laithwaite 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/124 

19  albert  road,  allahabad,  2  January  1942 

Dear  Sir  Gilbert, 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  cable  which  the  signatories  to  it  have  sent  through 
me  today  to  the  Right  Hon’ble  Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister,  at  Washing¬ 
ton.1  I  have  also  cabled  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

I  have  by  telegrams  or  letters  obtained  the  permission  of  my  co-signatories 
to  append  their  names. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  kindly  lay  it  before  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

TEJ  BAHADUR  SAPRU.2 
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Enclosure  to  No.  2 

Gravity  international  situation  compels  some  of  us  who  have  spent  long  years 
in  public  life  India  make  this  appeal  you,  Prime  Minister,  realise  urgent  necessity 
for  transforming  entire  spirit  and  outlook  administration  India.  Detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  of  question  permanent  constitution  may  well  wait  more  propitious 
times,  until  after  victory  achieved  in  this  titanic  struggle  against  forces  threaten¬ 
ing  civihsation. 

But  some  bold  stroke  far-sighted  statesmanship  called  for  without  delay  in 
India,  at  this  hour  of  growing  danger  to  her  safety,  to  enlist  her  wholehearted 
active  co-operation  intensifying  war  effort.  Milhons  men  women  required  for 
adoption  effective  measures  designed  protect  civilian  population.  Heart  of  India 
must  be  touched  to  rouse  her  on  nation-wide  scale  to  call  for  service  undis¬ 
tracted  by  internal  and  domestic  differences. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  you  declare  this  juncture  that  India  no  longer  be  treated 
as  dependency  to  be  ruled  from  Whitehall,  and  henceforth  her  constitutional 
position  and  powers  identical  with  those  other  units  British  Commonwealth? 
Such  declaration  should  we  suggest  be  accompanied  concrete  measures  cal¬ 
culated  impress  people  that  in  co-operating  war  effort  they  are  safeguarding 
their  own  freedom.  These  measures  are — 

(1 )  Conversion  and  expansion  Central  Executive  Council  into  truly  National 
Government,  consisting  entirely  non-officials  of  all  recognised  parties  and  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  charge  all  portfolios  subject  only  responsibility  to  Crown. 

1  Mr  Churchill  was  in  Washington  from  22  December  1941  to  14  January  1942. 

2  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  had  presided  at  the  Non-Party  Leaders  Conferences  held  in  March  and  July 
1941,  which  had  passed  resolutions  making  demands  similar  to  those  urged  in  this  telegram.  Opening 
the  March  Conference  Sir  Tej  had  said  that  it  ‘was  a  conference  of  men  who  were  approaching 
the  Indian  question  as  it  had  tended  to  become  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  particular  party 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  country.  There  were  some  at  the  Conference  who  were 
identified  with  strong  party  organisation;  there  were  others  who  were  not  identified  with  any 
party  organisation.’  The  Conferences  were  attended  by  leaders  of  the  Indian  Liberals,  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha  and  other  parties  and  interests,  but  not  the  Congress  or  the  Muslim  League.  Of  the 
signatories  of  the  telegram  other  than  Sir  Tej,  those  who  are  known  to  have  been  present  at  one 
or  both  of  the  Conferences  were  Mr  M.  R.  Jayakar,  Sir  Jagdish  Prasad,  Sir  Maharaj  Singh,  Mr  T.  R. 
Venkatarama  Sastri,  Sir  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  and  Mr  Chunilal  Mehta. 

Sir  T.  B.  Sapru,  Sir  P.  S.  Sivaswami  Aiyar  and  Sir  Moropant  Joshi  were  past  Presidents  of  the 
All-India  Liberal  Federation,  and  the  last  two,  with  Sir  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri  and  Mr  Venkatarama 
Sastri,  were  currently  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Federation. 

The  signatories  were  distinguished  in  public  life.  For  example,  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru,  Sir  Srinivasa 
Sastri  and  Mr  Jayakar  were  Privy  Councillors;  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru  and  Sir  Jagdish  Prasad  had  been 
members  of  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council;  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru  and  Sir  Srinivasa  Sastri  had  represented 
India  at  Imperial  Conferences,  and  Sir  Srinivasa  Sastri  and  Sir  Sivaswami  Aiyar  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Sir  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  was  Spalding  Professor  of  Eastern 
Religions  and  Ethics  at  Oxford  University  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Benares  Hindu  University. 
Mr  Mohammed  Y unus  had  been  Premier  of  Bihar  in  the  interim  Ministry  which  had  held  office 
in  1937.  Lord  Sinha  was  the  son  of  the  First  Baron  Sinha  of  Raipur.  Mr  Chunilal  Mehta  and 
Sir  Rahimtoola  Chinoy  were  prominent  businessmen. 
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(2)  Restoration,  in  provinces  now  ruled  autocratically  by  Governors  Sec¬ 
tion  93  Government  of  India  Act,3  of  popular  Governments  broadbased  on 
confidence  different  classes  and  communities;  failing  this,  establishment  non¬ 
official  Executive  Councils  responsible  to  Crown,  as  proposed  for  Centre. 

(3)  Recognition  India’s  right  to  direct  representation  through  men  chosen 
by  National  Government  in  Imperial  War  Cabinet  (should  such  body  be  set 
up)  and  in  all  allied  war  councils,  wherever  established,  and  at  peace  conference. 

(4)  Consultation  with  National  Government,  precisely  same  footing  and 
same  extent  as  His  Majesty’s  Government  consult  Dominion  Governments  in 
all  matters  affecting  Commonwealth  as  whole  and  India  in  particular. 

These  are  war  measures  whose  adoption  need  no  way  prejudice  claims  or 
demands  different  parties  regard  to  India’s  permanent  constitution.  But  knowing 
intimately  feelings  aspirations  our  countrymen  as  we  do,  we  must  express  our 
conviction  that  nothing  less  than  inauguration  this  policy  can  resolve  crisis  in 
India.  Urgency  immediate  action  cannot  be  overemphasised.  We  appeal  you 
in  all  sincerity  but  with  greatest  emphasis  to  act  while  there  is  still  time  for 
such  action,  so  that  India  may  line  up  with  other  anti-Axis  Powers  on  footing 
absolute  equality  with  them  in  common  struggle  for  freedom  humanity. 

Since  this  is  matter  vital  interest  to  public  India  and  Britain  we  propose  giving 
statement  publicity  in  Press  both  countries. 


Tej  Bahadur  Sapru 

Allahabad. 

Srinivasa  Sastri 

Madras. 

Jayakar 

Bombay. 

Jagdish  Prasad 

Moradabad. 

Sivaswami  Aiyar 

Madras. 

Sinha 

Patna. 

Raja  Maharaj  Singh 

Lucknow. 

Moropant  Joshi 

Amraoti. 

Mohammed  Y unus 

Patna. 

Venkatarama  Sastri 

Madras. 

Radhakrishnan 

Benares. 

Chunilal  Mehta 

Bombay. 

Rahimtoola  Chinoy 

Bombay.4 

3  Sec.  93  of  the  Act  of  1935  enabled  the  Governor  of  a  Province,  if ‘satisfied  that  a  situation  has  arisen 
in  which  the  government  of  the  Province  cannot  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act’,  to  issue,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor-General,  a  Proclamation  assuming  all 
the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Government.  At  the  beginning  of  1942  the  following  Provinces  were 
administered  under  Section  93:  Assam,  Bihar,  Bombay,  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Madras, 
North-West  Frontier  Province  and  United  Provinces. 

4  Sir  Tej’s  letter  also  enclosed  a  ‘full  text’  of  the  cable  which  is  not  printed  as  it  differs  in  no  material 
respect  from  his  first  enclosure. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


important  4  January  1942 

No.  53-S.C.  Could  you  let  me  know  how  your  talks  with  the  Press  last  week 
went  off?  Times  under  new  editor1  seems  rather  more  wobbly  than  one  could 
wish,  and  as  you  know  every  word  that  can  be  regarded  as  encouragement  to 
Congress  is  boosted  to  the  skies  here  and  every  word  in  the  least  degree  critical 
entirely  suppressed.  Can  you  give  me  any  further  background? 

1  Mr  R.  M.  Barrington-Ward,  Editor  since  1  October  1941. 
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Sir  A.  Hope  (Madras)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/70 


secret  guindy,  4  January  1942 

REPORT  NO.  8  OF  I94I 

Almost  the  only  subject  talked  about  here  is  the  war  situation  in  the  East,  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  nervousness  and  alarm.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  genuine  annoyance  that  we  had  repeated  ad  nauseam  that  we  were 
ready  and  prepared  for  all  eventualities  and  that  Malaya  was  so  strongly 
fortified  that  no  attack  could  succeed.  The  results  have  had  a  bad  effect  on 
public  opinion  and  there  is  great  criticism  of  our  propaganda  and  lack  of 
belief  in  our  official  statements.  The  great  majority  of  Indians  in  Malaya  and 
Burma  are  Madrasis  and  the  lack  of  news  and  the  delay  in  issuing  statements  is 
having  a  deplorable  effect.  I  do  most  fervently  hope  that  the  truth  can  be  told 
and  told  quickly  because  the  rumours 
being  spread  both  by  enemy  sources  and  What  about? 
the  usual  rumour-mongers  are  doing  a  L. 

great  deal  of  harm. 

To  take  an  instance,  owing  to  the  delay  in  announcing  the  casualty  figures 
in  Rangoon,  rumour  has  mentioned  fan¬ 
tastic  figures.  Why  should  we  announce  I  cant  do  the  Gout,  of  Burma’s 
that  there  were  600  casualties  in  the  first  work.  L. 

raid  when  we  know  that  there  were  at 

least  1,700?  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  Dorman-Smith  that  it  is  not  better 
to  tell  the  truth.  Refugees  are  arriving  from  Rangoon,  who  are  telling  their 
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friends  what  did  happen  and  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  of  disbelief  in  the 
official  statements  and  figures.  Furthermore  people  cannot  get  cabled  replies 
to  enquiries  in  Burma  or  Malaya  and  this  gives  ground  to  yet  further  alarm 
and  rumours.  I  do  feel  so  strongly  that  we  should  get  the  news  of  events,  sub¬ 
ject  to  military  considerations,  to  the  public  as  soon  as  possible  and  above  all 
to  tell  the  truth. 

I  am  really  alarmed  at  the  disbelief  in  official  communiques  among  all  classes 
and  it  is  having  a  very  bad  effect.  There  has  been  a  partial  exodus  from  the 
City  on  fear  of  bombing,  although  the  danger  here  is  slight  except  from  a 
possible  raider. 

Prices  which  had  risen  considerably,  now  show  a  tendency  to  fall  and  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  harvest  and  a  so  far  voluntary  arrangement  with  the 
merchants,  I  hope  to  keep  them  down. 

However,  there  is  a  panicky  atmosphere  about,  fear  of  looting,  bombing, 
anxiety  about  relatives  in  Malaya  and  Burma,  lack  of  news  and  general  “wind 
up”.  I  met  a  deputation  from  the  Corporation  and  I  think  reassured  them, 
and  also  spoke  at  the  People’s  Park  Fair  to  a  very  large  crowd.  I  repeat,  that 
if  the  truth  was  told  to  the  public,  they  would  be  much  more  reassured  than 
with  the  delays  and  half  truths  to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  lose  confidence  in  the  official  word. 

Naturally  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  calm  the  public,  but  less  reticence  would 
help  a  great  deal.  The  fact  that  Europeans  were  evacuated  from  Penang  whilst 
Indians  were  not,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  although  no  doubt  the  far 
larger  number  of  Indians  in  Penang  presented  obvious  transport  difficulties. 
None  the  less,  there  is  pretty  bitter  feeling  about  it. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 


private  india  office,  5  January  1942 

6.  Now  for  a  wider  imperial  issue  which  is  being  forced  on  us  by  America 
and  which  is  at  any  rate  not  without  its  importance  for  India.  Cordell  Hull, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  is  a  very  good  friend  of  ours  and  a  fine  old 
man.  But  his  views  about  economic  matters  date  back  to  somewhere  round 
i860  and  he  has  conceived  the  idea  that  he  can  use  the  Lease-Lend  business  as 
a  lever  for  compelling  us  to  adopt  the  same  ideas  and  more  particularly  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  abandoning  Imperial  Preference.  In  this  latter  design  he 
would  no  doubt  get  the  support  of  American  big  export  interests  as  well  as 
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of  all  that  element  in  America  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  dislikes  the 
idea  of  a  united  Empire  and  looks  forward  to  seeing  at  any  rate  Canada  and 
the  Pacific  Dominions  eventually  affiliated  to  the  United  States. 

7 .  We,  in  our  anxiety  to  secure  Lease-Lend  and  bring  America  in,  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  say  straight  out  that  Imperial  Preference  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  economic  policy  but  a  natural  pohtical  right  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  in  any  sense  by  the  outside  world  as  a  pohtical 
entity.  We  have  embarked  on  a  new  form  of  political  organisation,  most 
hopeful  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  namely,  a  group  of  nations  united,  not  by  a 
rigid  federal  constitution,  with  a  precise  division  of  powers,  but  by  free  mutual 
co-operation.  This,  however,  extends  not  only  to  foreign  policy  and  defence 
but  equally  to  economic  policy,  and  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  our  internal 
economic  relations  are  our  own  concern  and  nobody  else’s.  Apart  from  that, 
Imperial  Preference  means  so  much  to  our  own  export  trade  and  to  many  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  we  may  well  find  ourselves,  all  of  us,  after  the  war,  even 
more  dependent  upon  inter-Empire  trade  than  at  present. 

8.  Quite  apart  from  our  own  interest  in  the  matter,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  whole  world  has  long  ago  moved  away  from  the  19th  century  conception 
of  economic  activities  as  something  entirely  individual  and  international  and 
that  in  future  economic  relations  will  be  far  more  controlled  in  the  national 
interest  and  influenced  by  the  political  relations  of  nations  to  each  other.  From 
that  point  of  view  the  chance  of  returning  to  the  old  system,  with  its  uncon¬ 
ditional  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  and  the  rest  of  it,  is  very  remote,  and 
by  far  the  best  prospect  of  moderating  the  tendencies  which  make  for  extreme 
autarky  in  economic  matters  lies  in  the  formation  of  nation  groups  bound  to¬ 
gether  whether  by  a  customs  union  or  by  mutual  preference.  To  my  mind 
that  is  the  only  hope  for  Europe  and  Europe  realises  that.  We  should  make  a 
great  mistake  if  we  underrated  the  appeal  of  Eli  tier’s  “New  Order”  to  the 
European  business  world.  They  would  certainly  prefer  a  new  order  based  on 
free  co-operation  to  one  based  on  German  domination  and  exploitation.  But 
even  the  latter  would  be  preferred  to  a  return  to  the  old  anarchy  which  is  what 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  would  mean.  We 
are  in  grave  danger,  therefore,  if  we  submit  to  the  American  pressure,  of  not 
only  imperilling  our  own  future  but  of  antagonising  Europe  and  making  a 
peace  settlement  more  difficult.  I  won’t  pursue  this  disquisition  further  but  in 
order  to  get  my  views  on  the  matter  you  might  care  to  read  a  couple  of 
memoranda1  which  I  enclose,  one  written  more  than  a  year  ago  on  the  general 
question  of  reconstruction,  and  the  other  a  few  days  ago  in  face  of  this  American 
pressure  which  is  demanding  an  answer  from  us  at  the  pistol’s  point  plus  a 
further  draft  of  a  paper  to  the  Cabinet.  We  have  indeed  held  off  a  reply  till 
Winston  comes  back,  because  one  or  two  of  us,  e.g.,  Kingsley  Wood  and  myself, 
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quite  flatly  feel  unable  to  accept  the  American  ultimatum,  while  Cranborne 
doubts  if  he  could  do  so  without  much  fuller  consultation  with  the  Dominions 
than  seems  possible  at  present.  I  also  enclose  an  old  paper2  on  the  Most  Favoured 
Nation  Clause  which  might  be  of  interest  to  Mudaliar. 

9.  If  this  tiling  is  rushed  through  and  the  country  discovers  that  we  are 
committed  to  getting  rid  of  Imperial  Preference  there  may  be  no  end  of  a  row 
either  immediately  or  later  on,  and  the  same  may  take  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  My  own  position  too  might  become  very  difficult.  As  you  know, 
I  came  into  politics  over  Imperial  Preference  and  have  always  regarded  it  as 
the  key  to  the  whole  economic  development  and  political  unity  of  the  Empire. 
In  ordinary  times  I  certainly  could  not  stay  in  any  Government  that  proposed  to 
go  back  on  Ottawa3  and  pledge  itself  to  abandoning  Imperial  Preference.  In  the 
present  situation  I  suppose  I  should  have  to  carry  on  and  await  some  opportunity 
when  I  could  afford  to  state  frankly  my  disapproval  and  my  determination  to 
see  the  whole  thing  reversed.  This  is,  of  course,  in  my  personal  capacity.  As 
Secretary  of  State  I  fully  realise  that  Indian  politicians — mainly  in  order  to 
emphasise  their  separatism — have  in  the  past  been  critical  of  any  inter-imperial 
arrangement.  But  I  do  believe  that  there  is  more  than  enough  of  complementary 
economic  interest  between  India,  ourselves,  and  the  Dominions  to  make  the 
development  of  Imperial  Preference  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  India. 
What  you  initiated  at  the  Delhi  Conference4  is  after  all  only  a  part  of  a  much 
wider  programme  in  times  of  peace  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

10.  I  won’t  attempt  in  my  letter  today,  to  go  into  the  political  situation.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  has  happened  as  the  result  of  the  breach  between 
Gandhi  and  the  Congress  Working  Committee  to  justify  the  kind  of  nonsense 
that  has  been  telegraphed  home  about  the  Congress  having  opened  the  door 
to  co-operation,  the  need  for  our  meeting  them  half-way  by  some  initiative, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  was  indeed  sorry  to  see  a  very  sensible  long  telegram 
of  Inglis’  accompanied  by  another  weak  leader  in  The  Times.  Certainly  Jinnah’s 
attitude  lends  no  colour  to  the  idea  that  we  are  any  nearer  solving  the  deadlock 
between  him  and  Congress.  But  I  get  some  quiet  amusement  from  the  fact 
that  our  Declaration  of  August  19405  is  becoming  more  and  more  looked  upon 
as  the  charter  of  Muslim  and  minority  rights.  Don’t  be  startled  if  one  of  these 
days  you  find  me  referring  to  it  as  the  Linlithgow  Charter ! 

11.  In  that  connection  I  wonder  whether  my  Manchester  speech,6  pointing 
out  how  contemptuously  and  indignantly  India  would  have  rejected  the 

1  Not  printed.  2  Not  printed. 

3  The  agreements  concluded  at  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  held  in  Ottawa  in  1932  established 
the  system  of  Imperial  Preference. 

4  The  Eastern  Group  Conference  held  in  Delhi,  October  1940. 

5  See  Appendix  1.  6  At  the  Manchester  Luncheon  Club,  2  November  1941. 
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Atlantic  Charter  if  it  had  come  from  us  as  our  declaration  of  Indian  policy, 
had  any  effect  in  clearing  up  the  general  misconception?  I  might  indeed  have 
gone  further  and  asked  whether  the  peoples  whose  right  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government  we  propose  to  respect  were  the  Muslims  of  India,  or  the 
States,  or  the  Provinces,  or  India  as  a  whole  !  Meanwhile,  Bajpai  has  signed  on 
behalf  of  India  to  yet  another  resounding  declaration  which  bases  itself  upon 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  so  it  can  hardly  be  said  now  that  India  is  excluded  from 
its  purview.7 

r  ★  ★  ★ 

14.  I  have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  questions  regarding  con¬ 
tinuance  during  the  war  of  European  recruitment  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
and  the  Indian  Police  which  you  raised  in  your  private  and  personal  telegram 
No.  786-S.C.,8  dated  26th  October  1941.  There  are  two  general  observations 
that  I  feel  that  I  must  make  at  the  outset.  Firstly,  if  and  in  so  far  as  we  based 
ourselves  on  the  supposition  that  questions  in  connection  with  European  re¬ 
cruitment  will  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  after  the  last  War,  and  that  any 
problems  on  the  racial  side  that  may  arise  now  with  reference  to  selection  posts 
will  present  themselves  in  anything  like  the  same  form  to  our  successors  in 
15  or  20  years’  time,  we  shall  of  course  be  making  large  assumptions — and 
indeed  I  should  say  rather  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  reahties  of  the  situation. 
Secondly,  any  deficiencies  in  European  recruitment  during  the  War  could  of 
course,  in  theory,  be  made  good  after  the  War,  and  a  block  avoided  by  antedates 
suitably  distributed.  But  I  quite  recognise  that  what  is  theoretically  possible 
may  not  be  politically  very  practicable.  If  it  were  possible,  having  regard  to 
the  man-power  position  here,  to  continue  to  recruit  young  men  of  the  right 
type  (and,  in  the  case  of  the  I.C.S.  with  the  academic  qualifications  necessary 
to  avoid  the  criticisms  referred  to  in  the  Government  of  India’s  telegram 
No.  2704, 9  dated  6th  June  1941),  I  should  be  all  in  favour  of  doing  so,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  probability  that  by  the  time  candidates  recruited  now  would 
become  ripe  for  consideration  for  appointment  to  selection  posts  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  administrative  position  of  India  will  have  undergone  great  changes. 
Unfortunately,  however,  I  am  afraid  that  any  attempt  to  induce  the  War  Office 
to  agree  to  the  release  from  the  army  of  young  men  of  the  type  we  require 
who  have  undergone  more  than  six  months’  military  training  would  be  bound 
to  fail  (and  that  is  what  would  be  necessary,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  I.C.S., 
because  there  will  be  in  future  no  field  of  candidates  academically  quahfied 
apart  from  those  who  are  now  in  the  Forces).  It  is  true  that  the  numbers  re¬ 
quired  for  India  are  very  small,  but  if  any  concession  were  made  to  us,  the 
Colonial  Office,  whose  needs  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  are  much  greater, 
could  hardly  be  denied  similar  treatment,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  neither  the  War  Office  nor  the  Cabinet  would  be  ready  to  agree  to 
the  release  of  a  substantial  number  of  young  officers  from  the  Forces  for  civil 
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employment  in  India  and  the  Colonies.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  the  Home 
Civil  Service  is  being  called  upon  to  surrender  to  the  Forces  a  considerable 
number  of  trained  staff  of  all  grades  and  it  might  well  be  argued  that  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  services  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  retain  all  the  officers  they 
already  have. 

15.  I  fear  that  the  only  suggestion  that  I  can  offer  you  is  along  the  lines  that 
Cornwallis  has  in  mind  for  Iraq  (Baghdad  telegram  of  5  th  December,  No.  1 3  3 1 ,7 8 9  1 0 
which  was  repeated  back  to  your  External  Department),  or  that,  mutatis 
mutandis,  you  are  contemplating  for  your  Political  Department;  that  is  to  say 
that  enquiries  should  be  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  among  young 
Officers  now  undergoing  military  training  or  serving  in  India  a  few  suitable 
men,  with  the  requisite  academic  qualifications,  who  would  be  ready  to  accept 
appointment  to  the  I.C.S.  at  once,  or  to  be  seconded  to  it  for  the  time  being 
with  an  option,  on  both  sides,  as  to  firm  appointment  at  the  end  of  the  war; 
but  before  making  any  such  enquiries  you  will  no  doubt  consider  whether 
recent  developments  have  not  rendered  it  undesirable  to  take  steps  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  weakening  the  defences  of  India  even  to  the  extent  of  a  handful  of 
young  military  officers.  The  possibility  that  the  transfer  of  young  European 
officers  from  the  Indian  Army  to  the  I.C.S.  would  be  regarded  by  Indian 
opinion  as  inconsistent  with  the  steps  taken  to  encourage  young  Indians  to  take 
commissions  in  the  I.  A.  instead  of  competing  for  vacancies  in  the  I.C.S.  would 
also  need  consideration. 


16.  With  regard  to  the  Indian  Pohce,  I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 

some  recruits  from  among  the  young  men  selected  to  undergo  a  year’s  training 

at  a  University  by  the  loint  Recruitment  Boards.  T 

1  1  J  7  January  ig^2 


17.  Your  letter  of  December  5  th  has  just  come  in,  with  a  postscript  showing 
that  the  Japanese  had  just  gone  off  the  deep  end  when  it  was  posted.  A  very 
deep  end  too;  ultimately  for  them,  but  immediately  for  us,  and  we  may  still 
be  in  it  well  after  Germany  collapses  at  this  end  of  the  world. 

7  On  1  January  1942,  at  Washington,  Sir  G.  S.  Bajpai,  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  the 
United  States,  had  signed  on  behalf  of  India  the  Joint  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  referring 
to  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  ‘a  common  programme  of  purposes  and  principles’  and  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  employ  their  full  resources  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  co-operate  with  one 
another. 

8  Discussing  the  difficulties  involved  in  recruiting  Europeans  for  the  two  Services  in  wartime  and 
concluding  that  ‘we  should  make  every  effort  to  discover  suitable  candidates  and  offer  all  reasonable 
inducements  to  attract  them’. 

9  Anticipating  that  public  opinion  in  India  would  be  strongly  critical  if  men  without  university 
degrees  were  appointed  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

10  Requesting  sanction  for  the  secondment  of  eight  officers  from  the  Army  in  Iraq  as  deputy  assistant 
political  advisers,  with  a  view  to  their  joining  Iraqi  Service  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
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18.  What  you  say  in  your  letter  about  the  National  Defence  Council11  is 
most  encouraging,  but  adds  to  my  regret  that  you  should  be  losing  Wavell.12 
I  don’t  suppose  Hartley,  even  if  he  did  know  the  world  strategical  position, 
could  impress  them  similarly  with  what  he  has  to  say.  That  raises  in  my  mind 
the  question  whether  you  might  not  conceivably  manage  to  combine  the  date 
of  some  future  meeting  with  a  visit  to  Delhi  from  either  Wavell  or  Auchinleck 
and  get  them,  as  it  were,  to  talk  to  them  straight  from  their  respective  fronts. 

19.  What  you  say  about  the  personal  influence  of  the  Princes  at  these 
meetings  is  most  interesting  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  you  were 
right  in  attaching  so  much  more  importance  to  their  personal  attendance  than 
I  was  at  first  inclined  to  do.  I  have  always  thought  that  in  any  kind  of  Federal 
India  the  Princes  would  acquire  a  very  great  say,  partly  by  sheer  instinctive 
authority,  partly  by  financial  inducements  to  members. 


20.  As  to  the  political  situation,  it  seems  almost  impossible  here  to  make 
people  understand  that  there  has  been  no  kind  of  offer  of  co-operation  from 
Congress.  The  Times,  with  a  new  leader-writer,  Professor  Carr,13  has  been 
stupidly  wobbly,  though  Carr  was  one  of  the  people  present  with  Frank  Brown 
at  the  talk  I  gave  to  the  Editors  the  other 
day.  The  real  thing  is  that  there  are  so 
many  people  who  do  not  want  to  be 
convinced  of  the  facts,  because  those 
facts  prevent  the  simple  solution  which  L. 

appeals  to  them.  It  was  the  same  with 

the  Liberals  in  the  old  days  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy:  they  just  would  not 
believe  that  Ulster  existed,  or  that  it  was  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Northern  Protestants.  Whether  this  sudden  revival  of  interest  in  India  in  all  sorts 
of  ill-informed  quarters  is  likely  to  be  permanent  or  seriously  to  affect  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  don’t  know.  So  far,  the  Recess  has  only  produced  the  usual 
batch  of  questions  from  Sorensen,  which  I  shall  be  deahng  with  tomorrow. 


Is  this  Edward  H.  Carr,  lately 
Director  of  Foreign  Publicity  at 
M.ofL? 


21 .  I  think  there  is  great  force  in  what  you  say  about  making  Indian  pohticians 
face  the  consequences  of  their  mistakes  instead  of  trying  to  save  them  all  the 
time.  Thus,  I  really  see  no  reason  why  the  political  leaders  should  not  be  told 
that  they  have  missed  the  bus  so  far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  that  you 
have  had  to  fill  up  with  other  men  whom  you  have  no  intention  of  turning 
out  simply  because  the  parties  have  reconsidered  their  attitude.  It  is  interesting 
in  this  connection  to  see  how  the  friends  of  Congress  in  this  country  are  already 
jumping  atjinnah’s  professed  willingness  to  join  in  on  a  “fair”  basis  of  represen¬ 
tation,  when  they  ought  to  know  quite  well  that  what  Jinnah  calls  fair  is  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  what  the  Congress  could  accept.  My  inclination,  at 
present  certainly,  and  pending  much  clearer  evidence  of  a  real  desire  to  co- 
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operate  wholeheartedly,  would  be  to  stick  to  your  present  Council,  make  the 
most  of  it  in  private  and  in  public,  and  fill  up  gaps  with  men  who  are  prepared 
to  come  forward  individually. 

22.  The  success  of  this  type  of  Council  at  the  Centre  does,  however,  raise 
the  question  whether  a  similar  type  of  Council,  and  all  Indian  at  that,  might  not 
be  the  right  solution  in  the  Congress  Provinces.  It  would  be  a  case  not  merely 
of  some  non-official  advisers,  but  of  a  complete  Council  of  Ministers,  though 
not  Parliamentary  ones.  This  would  incidentally  go  some  way  towards  meeting 
one  of  Jinnah’s  grievances.  I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  what  you  think  of  this 
in  the  light  of  the  situation  when  this  reaches  you  or  when  it  becomes  quite 
definite  that  Congress  really  has  no  constructive  or  positive  policy,  but  has 
only  been  hoping,  by  breaking  away  from  Gandhi,  that  the  public  at  home 
would  force  us  to  do  something  that  would  save  their  face. 

23.  What  you  tell  me  about  Gwyer’s  inability  to  suggest  any  positive  con¬ 
structive  solution  is  rather  depressing.  That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  eminent 
lawyers,  namely,  that  their  analytical  and  critical  faculties  are  generally  so 
much  stronger  than  their  constructive.  Let  us  hope  Coupland14  may  eventually 
have  something  more  positive  to  suggest. 


P.S. — -Just  seen  the  news  of  Akbar  Hydari’s  death.  He  will  be  a  loss  and 

his  going  raises  the  question  of  the  J  thought  I’d  look  the  other  way. 
minimum  of  ex-officials.15 1  could  always  Fjwz  Khm  Nom  k  wMn  ^ 

legislate  for  that  if  necessary.  r 


11  The  National  Defence  Council  consisted  of  about  thirty  persons,  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  to 
represent  both  British  India  and  the  States.  Its  meetings,  at  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
other  military  experts  were  present,  were  held  at  intervals  of  about  two  months. 

12  General  Sir  Archibald  Wavell,  Commander-in-Chief,  India,  since  11  July  1941,  was  appointed 
Supreme  Commander,  A.B.D.A.  (American,  British,  Dutch,  Australian)  Command  in  the  Far  East 
on  4  January  1942. 

13  Professor  E.  H.  Carr,  Director  of  Foreign  Publicity  at  the  Ministry  of  Information  from  October 
1939  to  April  1940,  became  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Times  in  1941. 

14  Professor  R.  Coupland  was  visiting  India  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  Indian  constitutional 
problem  which  he  was  making  under  the  auspices  of  Nuffield  College. 

is  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Ninth  Schedule,  Sec.  36  (3). 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Naval  Cypher ) 
Telegram,  LlPOI6/io6a:  f  88 


7  January  1942,  7.20  am 

hush — most  secret  Received:  7 January,  5.32 pm 

grey  255.  Prime  Minister  for  Privy  Seal. 

With  reference  to  Cabinet  Conclusion  No.  41  of  December  19th,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  realize  the  danger  of  raising  constitutional  issue,  still  more  of 
making  constitutional  changes,  in  India  at  a  moment  when  enemy  is  upon  the 
frontier.  The  idea  that  we  should  “get  more  out  of  India”  by  putting  the 
Congress  in  charge  at  this  juncture  seems  ill-founded.  Yet  that  is  what  it  would 
come  to  if  any  electoral  or  parliamentary  foundation  is  chosen.  Bringing  hostile 
political  element  into  the  defence  machine  will  paralyse  action.  Merely  picking 
and  choosing  friendly  Indians  will  do  no  serious  harm,  but  will  not  in  any 
way  meet  the  political  demands.2  The  Indian  liberals,  though  plausible,  have 
never  been  able  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  Indian  troops  are  fighting  splendidly, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  allegiance  is  to  the  King  Emperor,  and 
that  the  rule  of  the  Congress  and  Hindoo  Priesthood  machine  would  never  be 
tolerated  by  a  fighting  race. 

2.  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  trouble  with  American  opinion.  All 
press  comments  on  India  I  have  seen  have  been  singularly  restrained,  especially 
since  they  entered  the  war.  Thought  here  is  concentrated  on  winning  the  war 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  duty  of  Congress  nominees  who  have  secured 
control  of  provincial  government  is  to  resume  their  responsible  duties  as 
ministers,  and  show  that  they  can  make  success  of  the  enormous  jobs  confided  to 
them  in  this  time  of  emergency.  Pray  communicate  these  views  to  the  Cabinet. 
I  trust  we  shall  not  depart  from  the  position  we  have  deliberately  taken  up. 

1  WAR  CABINET  W.M.  (41)  I3IST  CONCLUSIONS,  MINUTE  4, 

DATED  19  DECEMBER  I941 

INDIA 

The  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service  [Mr  Ernest  Bevin]  said  that  he  thought 
there  was  some  anxiety  in  this  country  about  the  position  in  India,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  defence  and  of  the  Constitutional  issue.  For  example,  was  our  policy  calculated  to  get 
the  fullest  war  effort  from  India  ?  Ought  we  to  be  doing  more  to  increase  war  production  in  India  ? 
He  thought  that  the  position  might  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  a  discussion  in  Parliament  at  short 
notice,  and  that  it  might  therefore  be  desirable  that  the  War  Cabinet  should  have  a  general  discussion 
on  the  position  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

The  War  Cabinet  took  note  of  this  suggestion. 

2  Against  this  sentence  Sir  D.  Monteath  noted:  ‘Would  the  selection  of  a  non-Congress  Indian  to 
be  a  civilian  “Defence  Member”  (as  Sir  Maung  Gyee  is  Counsellor  in  Burma  for  certain  Defence 
matters)  be  held  to  “do  no  serious  harm”?  It  might  go  a  good  way  to  meet  some  political  demands.’ 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  ( Extract ) 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 


private  and  personal  viceroy’s  camp,  Karachi,  8 January  1942 
This  must  again  be  a  short  and  rather  hurried  letter.  My  hands  have  been  very 
full  with  this  my  first  visit  to  Sind  on  top  of  one’s  other  preoccupations.  I 
reached  Karachi  yesterday  morning  and  since  then  have  had  a  heavy  pro¬ 
gramme  of  interviews  and  discussions  with  the  Governor1  and  his  Ministers, 
and  with  a  variety  of  other  people. 

★  ★  ★ 

7.  I  fear  that  old  Sir  Akbar  Hydari  can  hardly  hope  to  last  long.  He  came 
down  to  see  me  at  Calcutta  at  Christmas,  and  then  seemed  to  be  in  perfectly 
normal  health,  very  much  on  the  alert,  sketching  out  elaborate  tours  for  himself, 
and  very  sound  and  sensible  as  usual.  But  on  return  to  Delhi  he  had  a  severe 
stroke,  and  the  latest  news  as  I  write  is  that  his  condition  is  very  grave.  It  was 
obvious  to  me  from  the  beginning  that  he  could  hardly  hope,  even  if  he 
recovered  from  this  stroke,  again  to  carry  the  burden  of  an  Executive  Councillor- 
ship  ;  and  that  that  was  obvious  to  a  number  of  vultures,  as  was  clear  from  the 
approaches  I  at  once  began  to  receive  as  to  the  succession  to  him.  We  will 
have  to  face  up  to  this  issue  now,  but  I  should  like  to  postpone  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  you  for  the  reconstitution  of  my  Council  until  after  the  meeting  of 
the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  which  I  gather  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  nature  and  character  of  any  reshuffle 
of  portfolios  or  any  fresh  appointments  will  be  most  carefully  scrutinized  to 
see  what  political  pointers  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  too, 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  howl  of  disappointment,  first  when  these  posts 
are  filled,  and  filled  by  people  of  the  same  type  as  my  present  Executive 
Councillors;  secondly  when,  by  appointing  Benthall,2  if  Benthall  was  willing 
to  serve,  we  maintain  the  principle  that  a  non-official  Executive  Councillor 
need  not  necessarily  be  an  Indian.  But  I  will  hope  to  have  let  you  have  recom¬ 
mendations  by  telegram  before  this  letter  reaches  you.  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
about  Nalini  Sarker’s  prospects  of  staying  the  course,  and  it  is  of  course  very 
unsatisfactory  that  for  nearly  three  months,  though  he  has  not  been  on  leave, 
I  should  have  had  for  practical  purposes  no  work  out  of  him,  beyond  an 
occasional  case  dealt  with  in  his  house.  But  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  press 
him,  and,  as  I  know  that  he  took  office  in  face  of  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
and  that  to  that  extent  we  have  a  certain  obligation  to  him,  1  wish  to  show  him 

1  Sir  H.  Dow.  2  See  No.  57,  para.  3. 
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every  possible  consideration.  But  my  team  has  not  been  too  lucky.  Rao  is  now 
becoming  a  little  more  robust  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  good.  Sarker  has 
been  out  of  commission  most  of  the  time ;  I  have  now  lost  Hydari ;  and  Clow 
has  been  suffering  from  Pneumonia.  However,  we  seem  to  carry  on  pretty 
well  and  without  too  much  difficulty. 

★  ★  ★ 

10.  I  need  not  say  how  completely  I  agree  with  what  you  say,  in  an  allied 
connection,  in  paragraph  5  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  December;3  and  as  you 
will  have  seen  from  the  notes  which  will  by  now  have  reached  you  of  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Calcutta  at  Christmas  time  over  which  I  was  requested  to  preside 
and  at  which  Wavell  and  Pownall  were  present,  I  took  very  much  the  same 
line  myself.  The  collapse  of  the  French  in  French  Indo-China  made  Singapore 
useless  as  a  base  or  as  a  repair  station  for  heavy  ships.  Our  inveterate  habit  of 
propaganda  (in  these  rough  days  of  power  politics)  seems  to  have  led  us  to 
push  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  forward  to  Singapore  instead  of  keeping 
one  at  Ceylon  and  the  other  at  Port  Darwin,  where  they  would  have  weighed 
on  the  Jap  conscience  far  more  heavily  than  does  the  Tirpitz  on  that  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  result  is  that  we  have  lost  them  both,  and  left  ourselves  pretty 
well  exposed  in  addition.  The  area  of  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago  (which  I 
know  well)  is  no  place  for  capital  ships  in  these  days  of  torpedo  bombers  (for 
either  side)  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  lose  any  battleships  we  commit 
to  those  regions  while  the  Japanese  have  command  of  the  air. 

11.  You  proved  a  very  good  prophet  in  paragraph  5  of  your  letter  of  the 
nth  December,  and  as  you  say  we  are  faced  again  with  an  offer  to  co-operate, 
more  reasonable  perhaps  than  the  Poona  one4  (but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
absurdity  of  non-violence  is  temporarily  removed),  but  still  unacceptable.  I 
hope  and  am  sure  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  at  your  end  to  work  up  a 
prophylactic  power  against  this  subtle  form  of  attack. 

12.  As  regards  paragraph  6  of  your  letter  I  quite  agree  that  our  formula5  of 
last  year  which  you  mention  is  good  enough.  But  it  has  to  be  pretty  strictly 
interpreted  now  that  all — the  services  included — are  strung  up  by  the  Japanese 
advance.  I  had  no  hesitation,  as  you  will  have  seen,  in  making  it  clear  to  Reid 
over  his  problems  in  Assam  that  we  must  have  a  perfectly  clear  understanding 
that  any  Ministry  coming  into  power  there  must  be  prepared  to  co-operate 
to  the  full  over  the  war  and  must  not  be  dependent  for  its  majority  on  elements 
which,  when  the  war  issue  came  up,  could  not  be  relied  on  to  play. 

13.  I  shall  be  interested  in  Turnbull’s  comment  which  you  mention  in 
paragraph  8  of  your  letter  about  Pakistan.6  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  as 
you  say  the  Muslims  will  in  the  long  run  press  Pakistan  either  as  a  bargaining 
asset  or  as  a  genuine  objective.  But  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  face  up  to  this  matter 
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and  I  would  propose  to  leave  them  alone  and  not  to  get  into  it  too  closely  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come.  Wint,  I  know,  had  in  mind  a  further  visit 
to  India  to  explore  Pakistan:  but  he  is  of  course  engaged  on  other  work.  I 
am  not  a  bit  fussed  about  the  post-war  period  save  where  I  judge  that  to  be 
short-sighted  or  unwise,  and  am  prepared  to  leave  it  to  the  post-war  men ! 
I  doubt,  too,  if  there  is  any  value  at  this  stage  in  asking  Governors  for  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  local  Muslim  reactions  to  Pakistan.  Jinnah  has  been  at  great  pains  not 
to  define  exactly  what  he  means  by  that  blessed  word,  and  all  we  should  get 
would  be  something  pretty  woolly  and  general.  Equally  I  doubt  the  case  for 
taking  up  Muslim  complaints  against  Congress  governments.  As  you  know 
I  never  took  those  complaints  too  seriously,  and  I  should  be  surprised  if  they 
did  not  prove  to  be  either  psychological  in  character  or  the  type  of  quite  minor 
oppression,  insolence,  injustice,  which  in  a  country  so  immense  as  this,  so 
densely  populated,  and  so  entirely  staffed  by  Indians  of  every  class  and  kind,  is 
bound  to  happen  once  the  impression  gets  abroad  in  a  major  province  that 
there  is  a  Hindu  Raj  or  a  Muslim  Raj  as  the  case  may  be  in  the  government  of 
that  province.  However  I  have  no  objection  to  letting  the  matter  be  looked 
at  departmentally  and  will  be  interested  to  see  what  you  are  sending  out. 

★  ★  ★ 

15.  It  is  so  tiresome  of  Beaverbrook.7  I  cannot  think  why  he  takes  the  line 
that  he  does.  We  could  do  such  an  immense  amount  out  here  to  help  (I  am 
told  that  certain  of  the  people  who  have  come  out  recently  in  connection  with 
Ministry  of  Supply  schemes  have  been  astonished  by  the  potentialities  of  India 
and  of  Indian  workmen  so  long  as  a  sufficiency  of  supervisory  staff  can  be 
obtained),  and  we  are  of  course  only  too  anxious  to  give  all  the  help  we  can. 

3  Expressing  uneasiness  about  the  danger  to  Malaya  and  Singapore. 

4  On  27-8  July  1940  the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  meeting  at  Poona,  confirmed  a  resolution 
of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  passed  at  New  Delhi  on  7  July.  The  Working  Committee’s 
resolution  had  demanded  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  complete  independence  of  India  and, 
as  an  immediate  step  in  giving  effect  to  it,  the  establishment  at  the  Centre  of  a  provisional  National 
Government,  such  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  all  the  elected  elements  in  the  Central  Legislature 
and  secure  the  closest  co-operation  of  the  responsible  Provincial  Governments.  The  resolution  had 
concluded  by  declaring  that  ‘  if  these  measures  are  adopted,  it  will  enable  the  Congress  to  throw  its 
full  weight  in  the  efforts  for  the  effective  organisation  of  the  defence  of  the  country’. 

5  That  a  Governor  would  have  no  further  justification  in  maintaining  Sec.  93  of  the  Government  of 
India  Act  1935  if  a  party  leader  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  majority  in  the  Legislature  ex¬ 
pressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  ‘the  responsibilities  attaching  to  office  in  present  circumstances’. 

6  Mr  Turnbull’s  note  (L/P&J/8/690:  ff  272-87),  prepared  in  November  1941  while  he  was  in  the 
Political  Department  of  the  India  Office,  consisted  mainly  of  a  summary  of  schemes  put  forward 
by  individual  Mushm  exponents  of  the  idea  of  Pakistan. 

7  In  para.  15  of  his  letter  of  n  December  1941,  Mr  Amery  had  criticised  Lord  Beaverbrook,  as 
Minister  of  Aircraft  Production  (May  1940  to  May  1941),  for  not  allowing  India  to  start  aircraft 
production  ‘on  a  tolerable  scale’;  and,  as  Minister  of  Supply  (from  June  1941),  for  his  reluctance  to 
allow  supervisory  staff  to  go  out  to  India  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Ministry  of 
Supply  Mission  to  India  1940-1,  whose  chairman  was  Sir  Alexander  Roger. 
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The  pressure  on  us  is  going  to  be  far  greater  with  the  Japs  in,  and  with  India 
(now  that  Austraha  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  front  line)  as  the  essential 
supply  base  for  both  east  and  west.  I  entirely  agree  with  your  comment. 

1 6.  About  your  paragraph  16,  I  am  very  sympathetic  about  a  K.B.E.  for 
Bonvin,8  and  if  you  would  like  me  to  take  it  further  here  I  will  do  so.  But  before 
I  mention  it  to  my  Departmental  Advisers  I  suggest  that  you  might  ask  the 
Foreign  Office  what  their  general  policy  is  or  is  likely  to  be  as  regards  recogni¬ 
tion  for  Free  French  Governors.  I  suspect  that  this  is  a  business  that  will  have 
to  be  settled  on  general  principles,  and  I  do  not  want  to  run  any  risk  of  trouble 
for  Bonvin  or  to  reduce  the  prospect  of  his  getting  a  decoration  which  I  am 
sure  he  richly  deserves  by  a  premature  move.  The  Foreign  Office,  I  have  no 
doubt,  could  give  you  a  line  without  any  formal  sounding  of  de  Gaulle  and 
without  compromising  anybody. 

17.  You  will  find  any  amount  on  record  in  the  India  Office  about  the  idea 
of  a  swap  designed  to  mop  up  all  these  little  enclaves  of  French  territory  in 
India,  and  we  went  into  it  in  very  considerable  detail,  I  think,  shortly  before 
you  took  office.  The  French  tradition  has  of  course  consistently  been  to  refus.e 
to  surrender  an  inch  of  French  territory  in  any  circumstances.  But  France  may 
come  out  of  the  war  in  a  position  which  will  make  her  somewhat  more  reason¬ 
able  on  a  good  many  topics. 

18.  Auchinleck  seems  to  have  done  extremely  well.  The  only  crab  in  that 
campaign  has  really  been  the  excessive  optimism  which  was  displayed  officially 
at  the  start  (led  by  our  most  sanguine  Prime  Minister !),  and  the  consequent 
exaggerated  expectations  of  a  runaway  victory  which  was  aroused  in  the  public 
mind.  Given  the  relative  strength  and  positions  of  each  side  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  we  should  have  expected  a  quick  win  there.  But  we 
may  be  well  content  with  the  way  things  have  gone. 

19.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  sending  me  this  copy  of  Alexander’s 
letter.9  His  sincerity  of  purpose  I  fully  accept.  But  the  one  sentence  that  matters, 
I  think,  in  the  accounts  of  these  discussions  is  Gandhi’s  statement  that  “he  could 
not  however  talk  to  Mr.  Jinnah  as  a  Hindu  leader  since  he  was  not  one”.  That 
you  may  take  it  from  me,  cancels  out  every  other  word  said  by  him ! 

8  M.  Louis  Bonvin,  as  Governor  of  the  French  Establishments  in  India,  had  rallied  to  General  de 
Gaulle’s  French  National  Committee  in  September  1940.  In  a  letter  of  28  February  Mr  Amery  was 
to  refer  to  para.  16  above,  adding  that  the  Foreign  Office  view,  with  which  he  agreed,  was  that  the 
question  of  a  K.B.E.  for  M.  Bonvin  should  continue  to  stand  over  until  it  could  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  a  considered  scheme.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11. 

•9  With  his  letter  of  11  December  1941  Mr  Amery  had  sent  Lord  Linlithgow  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr  Horace  Alexander,  of  the  Friends  Service  Council  of  London  and  Dublin,  congratulating  him 
on  the  release  of  Congress  prisoners  and  forwarding  information  on  the  efforts  made  by  the  All- 
India  Conference  of  Indian  Christians  to  bring  about  reconciliation  between  the  leaders  of  the 
various  parties. 
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Sir  G.  Cunningham  ( North-West  Frontier  Province ) 
to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/77 


CONFIDENTIAL 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE  GOVERNOR’S  REPORT  NO.  I,  DATED 
THE  9  TH  JANUARY  I942 

Owing  to  the  Japanese  successes,  more  interest  is  taken  in  war  news  today  than 
at  any  time  during  the  last  18  months.  The  general  reaction  of  the  people  has 
been  satisfactory.  Mushm  opinion  is  sohdly  anti-Japanese.  Hindus  apparently 
have  a  sort  of  brotherly  feehng  for  them.  This  might  be  dangerous  if  the 
Japanese  were  ever  strong  enough  to  get  a  real  footing  in  India,  but  for  the 
present  our  Hindus  here  would  probably  discount  such  a  possibility.  Propaganda 
that  we  have  put  about  in  tribal  territory  regarding  the  entry  of  the  Japanese 
into  the  war  has  met  with  a  very  satisfactory  response. 

2.  Local  supporters  of  Congress  seem  to  have  welcomed  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  All-India  Congress  Working  Committee  at  Bardoli  and  the 
alleged  rehnquishment  of  the  leadership  of  the  party  by  Gandhi,  as  they  think 
this  will  at  least  keep  the  door  open  for  a  settlement  between  Government  and 
Congress  and  the  resumption  of  office  by  Congress  Ministries.  I  think  that  most 
people,  however,  suspect  that  Gandhi’s  withdrawal  is  merely  a  deliberate  move 
in  his  own  complicated  game,  and  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  go  seriously 
against  his  wishes.  In  this  Province,  at  any  rate,  his  lead  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
followed.  Dr.  Khan  Sahib,  who  has  just  returned  from  Bardoli,  has  said 
privately  that  Congress  are  really  anxious  to  assume  office  once  more,  but 
that  they  want  some  excuse  to  be  provided  by  His  Majesty’s  Government; 
he  said  they  expected  an  announcement  of  some  sort  from  Whitehall  in  a  few 
days.  He  also  says  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Abul  Kalam  Azad  and  other  Congress 
leaders  mean  to  visit  Peshawar  in  the  Spring. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/7/ 1/996:  jf  86-7 


important  India  office,  io  January  1942,  12.5  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

43.  Your  telegram  No.  53-S.C.,1  January  4th.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  my  con¬ 
fidential  meeting  with  editors  went  very  well  and  since  it  took  place  lighter 
press  such  as  Pictorial,  Sketch  and  Standard  which  had  all  produced  comment 
on  general  lines  that  Japanese  war  makes  an  initiative  by  us  to  end  Indian  con¬ 
stitutional  deadlock  necessary,  have  abandoned  subject.  Chronicle,  Daily  Herald 
and  Manchester  Guardian  have  continued  to  pursue  it  but  except  for  latter  pro¬ 
vincial  press  generally  has  been  more  restrained. 

2.  Main  points  which  I  emphasised  at  meeting  here  (1)  scope  and  importance 
of  India’s  military  and  industrial  war  effort,  (2)  fact  that  this  effort  is  dependent 
on  support  of  States,  the  Muslims  and  other  elements  not  within  Congress  for 
example  Nepal,  (3)  that  to  a  large  extent  India’s  fighting  war  effort  is  dependent 
on  Muslim  support;  that  there  is  no  lack  of  recruits  and  that  limitations  are 
in  sphere  of  equipment,  (4)  that  any  step  in  constitutional  sphere  which 
would  alienate  Muslim  opinion  might  have  most  serious  repercussions  on 
India’s  war  effort  whereas  active  assistance  of  Congress  would  not  make  much 
difference  to  India’s  fighting  strength  though  it  would  be  of  value  internally  in 
such  matters  as  Civil  Defence,  (5)  that  a  tendency  in  press  here  to  come  out 
in  favour  of  giving  way  to  Congress  would  make  Congress  less  likely  to  com¬ 
promise  and  was  therefore  harmful. 

3.  I  fully  agree  as  regards  unsatisfactory  attitude  of  Times.  About  a  month 
ago  I  saw  Barrington-Ward  and  found  him,  as  I  thought,  understanding  and 
appreciative  of  our  position.  Comment  in  yesterday’s  Times  is  however  most 
unfortunate  and  I  am  taking  steps  to  make  contact  with  Barrington-Ward. 
I  will  inform  you  later  of  developments. 

4.  We  have  noticed  here  that  Times  has  several  times  failed  to  give  reasonable 
prominence  to  Muslim  point  of  view  in  particular  to  Jinnah’s  statements  given 
to  Reuters.  Inglis  never  seems  to  send  any  comment  from  Muslim  sources. 
Times  Calcutta  correspondent’s  long  telegram  in  Times,  January  8th,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  mischievous.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  can  do  anything  at  your  end 
to  improve  this,  but  it  is  certainly  very  unfortunate.2 


1  No.  3. 


2  The  final  sentence  was  received  corrupt. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&Jl8/3og :  f  137 

important  India  office,  13  January  1942,  11.13  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  14 January 

63 .  In  view  of  necessity  of  preparing  for  Prime  Minister  a  suitable  answer  to 
Sapru  and  Co.  and  generally  of  Press  agitation  here  and  in  India,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  any  suggestions  you  may  have  as  regards  former 
and  your  appreciation  of  the  situation  generally.  Is  there  in  your  opinion  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  forms  of  recognition  which  we  at  present  accord  that  can  be 
usefully  said  or  done  to  emphasise  India’s  inter-imperial  or  international  status? 
Supposing  for  purposes  of  argument  that  the  statutory  obstacles  were  removed 
and  that  we  were  prepared  to  announce  that  you  would  set  up  a  wholly  non¬ 
official  Indian  Executive  on  Sapru  lines,  what  prospect  is  there  of  League  and 
Congress  or  even  League  and  non-Congress  Parties  agreeing  as  to  proportion 
of  portfolios,  &ic.,  or  remaining  in  agreement  once  they  were  in  office?  Is  there 
behind  the  very  negative  Congress  resolution  any  such  real  readiness  to  co¬ 
operate  as  Press  suggests  or  is  it  all  manoeuvre  to  get  us  away  from  August  1940 
insistence  on  agreement? 


II 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/11 

private  India  office,  13  January  1942 

I  have  just  sent  you  a  telegram1  asking  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  for 
the  kind  of  answer  which  the  Prime  Minister  should  send  to  Sapru  and  his 
12  co-signatories,  as  well  as  wondering  whether  you  have  any  comments  on 
the  situation  in  general.  The  memorial  is  of  course  treated  here  as  having  far 
greater  importance  than  it  may  have  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  what  are 
the  actual  forces  behind  politics  in  India.  But  I  am  sure  the  Prime  Minister  will 
be  well  advised  to  reply  in  as  conciliatory  a  spirit  as  he  can  and  incidentally, 
perhaps,  to  take  the  opportunity  both  of  making  the  most  of  our  1940  Declara¬ 
tion  and  of  associating  himself  with  it  personally.  There  has  been  so  much 
criticism  to  the  effect  that  anything  in  that  Declaration  or  that  has  been  said 
in  speeches  is  only  you  and  me  and  does  not  reflect  the  real  purpose  of  the 


1  No.  10. 
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Prime  Minister,  who  means  to  concede  nothing  and  therefore  has  dehberately 
avoided  speaking  about  India.  It  won’t  be  too  easy  to  get  him  to  say  the  right 
sort  of  thing,  but  at  any  rate  I  must  try,  and  hope  that  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you  he  may  have  given  the  kind  of  answer  that  will  help  to  improve  the 
atmosphere,  even  if  it  doesn’t  change  the  actual  political  situation. 


2.  As  I  see  that  situation  the  main  object  of  Congress  is  somehow  or  other 

to  get  us  to  go  back  upon  the  Declaration  of  1940,  with  its  insistence  upon 

agreement,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  then  at  any  rate  by  some  interim  action 

that  will  prejudge  the  situation  against  the  Muslims.  In  that  manoeuvre  the 

Moderates,  who  are  practically  all  Hindus  and  also  old-fashioned  believers  in 

a  Parliamentary  Executive,  consciously  or  unconsciously  play  their  game.  What 

our  answer  is  to  be,  beyond  keeping  on  reaffirming  the  extent  and  generosity 

of  our  1940  policy,  is  not  easy  to  see.  Personally,  I  shouldn’t  hesitate  to  go  a 

long  way  in  improving  the  inter-imperial  and  international  status  of  India,  or 

the  cutting  down  of  control  from  here,  if  „  7  , 

Tri.  0  ,  ,  1111  1  ■  •  But  bettering  status  pleases 

I  felt  it  would  really  help  the  situation  at  n  . 

tills  moment.  But  I  don’t  see  myself  the 

parties  that  matter  being  prepared  either 

to  agree  beforehand  themselves  on  the  allocation  of  places  in  the  Executive, 

or  to  accept  an  allocation  by  you,  with  any  intention  of  playing  the  game 

either  with  you  or  with  each  other.  Nor  am  I  very  anxious  to  cut  short  the 

hfe  of  your  present  Executive,  which  I  feel  is  a  real  and  live  thing,  capable  both 

of  helping  the  war  and  of  advancing  the  Indian  situation  nearer  to  some  solution. 


moderates. 


3.  The  natural  and  obvious  answer  to  Congress  is  that  if  they  really  mean 
co-operation  they  should  come  back  in  the  Provinces  and  take  their  share  in 
the  National  Defence  Council.  But  I  imagine  that  that  is  the  last  thing  they  wish 
to  do  and  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if,  once  the  so-called  co-operators  discover 
that  they  cannot  get  all  that  they  want,  the  Congress  meeting  at  Wardha 
should  swing  back  to  Gandhi  and  non-violence. 


4.  What  I  still  feel  difficult  to  answer  is  the  criticism  that  we  have  promised 
to  promote,  as  well  as  to  welcome,  the  different  elements  coming  together, 
and  are  not  doing  anything  about  it.  It  may  be  a  perfectly  sound  answer  that 
we  are  not  doing  anything  because  in  your  judgment  it  is  useless  to  approach 
people  at  a  moment  when  you  know  perfectly  well  from  experience  that  they 
will  not  come  together.  There  you  alone  can  judge  whether  there  is,  or  shortly 
will  be,  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  opportunity  for  bringing  the  parties 
together  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  dealing  either  with  the  constitutional 
future  or  with  the  more  immediate  present. 

5.  I  know  you  don’t  feel  that  the  situation  is  ripe  for  setting  up  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  commission  to  study  the  constitutional  problem.  Have  you 
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thought  any  further — for  I  haven’t  had  any  answer  from  you  yet — about  the 
minor  suggestion,  arising  out  of  Rao’s 
paper,2  that  a  small  branch  should  be  set 
up  in  your  office,  at  any  rate  to  collect 
and  classify  material  of  all  sorts  bearing 
on  the  problem?  An  idea  which  Attlee  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  was 
that  Gwyer  might  be  relieved  of  his  present  post  and  invited  to  serve  as  a 
Royal  Commission  of  one  on  the  whole  problem.  I  told  him  that  you  had 
recently  commented  on  the  absence  of  positive  suggestions  of  a  constructive 
character  on  his  part  but  he  still  thought  that,  left  to  himself  with  a  definite 
task  of  that  kind,  he  would  eventually  come  to  definite  conclusions.  I  confess 
I  rather  wonder.  Coupland,  to  my  mind,  is  much  more  likely  to  plan  something 
constructive  and  I  am  not  unhopeful  that  he  may  in  the  end  produce  something 
which  will  at  any  rate  set  India  thinking. 

14  January 

6.  The  whole  question  of  inter-Allied  and  inter-imperial  co-ordination  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  is  very  much  to  the  front  just  now.  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  paper3  which  I  drafted  for  the  Cabinet  and  which  Hankey  has  also  endorsed. 
He  and  I  are  the  only  people  in  the  Government  circle  who  were  actually 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  co-ordination  in  the  last  war,  but  whether  our 
views  will  count  for  much  I  am  not  sure.  Meanwhile,  Winston  at  Washington 
has  been  starting  his,  or  rather  the  President’s,  scheme  of  co-ordination  for 
the  South-West  Pacific,  and  working  backwards  from  that  to  an  “Agency” 
in  Washington,  consisting  of  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff,  plus  representatives 
of  our  Chiefs  of  Staff — primarily  Dill — who,  under  the  directions  of  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister,  will  decide  upon  Wavell’s  suggestions.  The 
idea  is  that  this  Agency  should  be  purely  Anglo-American,  but  that  there 
should  be  set  up  a  Far  Eastern  Council  at  this  end,  consisting  of  the  existing 
Defence  Committee  (which  I  and  Lockhart  normally  attend  anyhow),  plus 
representatives  of  the  Dominion  Governments  concerned  and  of  the  Dutch. 

1  suppose  the  Chinese  ought  to  come  into  the  picture,  too,  but  they  haven’t 
been  mentioned  so  far.  As  you  will  see  from  my  memorandum,  the  conclusion 
which  Hankey  and  I  come  to  is  that  a  technical  planning  staff  is  not  necessary 
for  the  war  as  a  whole,  the  broad  allocation  between  effort  in  the  Far  East  and 
effort  against  Germany  being  only  possible  on  the  highest  plane  between 
Governments  and  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that  we  think  that  the  actual  planning 
organisation  might  be  divided  into  one  for  the  Japanese  war  and  the  other  for 
the  European  and  Middle  Eastern  war.  The  essential  thing  to  my  mind — and 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  the  Cabinet  to  understand  the  point — is  that  the  actual 

2  Joint  Memorandum  on  Constitutional  Reform  in  India,  dated  17  April  1941,  by  E.  Raghavendra  Rao, 

Sir  Hassan  Suhrawardy  and  Diwan  Bahadur  S.  E.  Runganadhan,  Advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  State; 
see  L/P&J/8/509:  ff  441-8.  3  Not  printed. 
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planning  organisation  should,  in  order  to  be  able  to  plan  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole,  contain  officers  or  sections  of  the  different 
Allied  nationalities;  but  they  should  be  there  in  their  individual  capacity  and 
in  no  sense  as  representatives  of  their  Governments.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  comes  to  a  deciding  body  like  the  Defence  Committee  (for  in  effect  its  con¬ 
clusions  are  accepted  by  the  Cabinet)  that  ought  to  have  on  it  representatives 
of  the  Governments  concerned. 


7.  Personally,  I  regret  the  rather  negative  attitude  which  Winston  has 
throughout  assumed  on  the  question  of  Imperial  representation.  The  mere  fact 
that  Mackenzie  King  and  Smuts  cannot  conveniently  attend  is  no  reason  why 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  should  not  be  fully  and  permanently  represented. 
However,  as  you  will  see  from  my  paper,  I  am  simply  suggesting  at  this  stage 
that  this  should  be  representation  on  the  Committee  of  Defence  level.  Once 
that  is  conceded  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Empire  representatives  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Defence  will  also  normally  attend  Cabinets  at  which  their  affairs 
come  into  discussion.  I  think  you  should  begin  considering  whether  there  is  any 
member  of  your  Executive  whom  you  would  wish  to  send  over  here,  not  merely 
for  a  visit  as  we  originally  planned,  but  possibly  more  permanently.  In  that 
case  you  would,  I  think,  have  to  make  him  a  Member  without  portfolio,  so  as  to 
enable  his  portfolio  to  be  filled  by  someone  else  while  he  is  here,  or  alterna¬ 
tively  appoint  an  entirely  new  man  without  portfolio  specially  for  that  purpose. 


8.  That  raises  at  once  the  further  question  whether,  if  you  sent  one  repre¬ 
senting  British  India,  you  should  not  follow  the  precedent  of  Imperial  Con¬ 
ferences  and  Imperial  Cabinets  in  the  past  and  send  someone  representing  the 

Princes.  There  is  strong  feeling  against  ^-rr  1  1  ,  . 

1  1.  1  t-n  r  r-  ■  Difficult  to  keep  the  Princes  out, 

overloadmg  tne  Defence  Committee  or  rJJ  ,  .  rrr 

.  .  1  ,  ,  after  their  war  effort. 

its  expansions  with  too  many  people,  and  J  ^ 

I  can  foresee  difficulties  if  we  were  to  ask 

for  two,  while  the  Dominions  and  Dutch  only  had  one  apiece. 


9.  I  notice  that  you  are  taking  a  certain  number  of  candidates  for  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Indian  Army  from  the 
Australians.  When  we  originally  ap¬ 
proached  the  Canadian  Army  here  on  the 
subject  they  were  rather  sticky.  I  have 
since  corresponded  with  McNaughton 
who  is  more  forthcoming  and  hopes  to 
spare  a  few.  Meanwhile,  I  have  learnt  that  in  Canada  they  believe  quite 
a  number  of  young  officers  and  men  in  training  there  would  be  willing  to 
join  the  Indian  Army.  That  might  be  a  very  useful  additional  feeder  and 
produce  a  good  type  of  young  officer,  as  well,  incidentally,  as  helping  for  the 


Curtin  blurted  this  out  almost 
simultaneously  with  a  renewal  of 
Australia’s  devotion  to  the  policy 
of”  White  Australia” ! 


L. 
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future  to  bring  about  increasing  Dominion  understanding  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
problem  of  how  to  select  these  young  men  at  the  Canadian  end  is  being  gone 
into,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  them  over  here  merely  to  be  looked 
at  and  possibly  rejected.  It  would  be  a  curious  sequel  if  the  impossible  attitude 
of  the  War  Off  ce  about  off  cers  from  here  were  met  by  India  recruiting  her 
officers  entirely  from  the  Dominions ! 

[Para.  10,  on  the  political  situation  in  Burma,  omitted.] 


12 

Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Martin  ( via  Naval  Cypher ) 
Telegram,  L/P&J/Sfog :  f  142 


13  January  1942,  7.16  pm 

taut  No.  516.  Following  for  Martin  from  Turnbull. 

Telegram  from  Sapru  and  others  addressed  to  Prime  Minister  in  Washington 
has  been  repeated  to  my  Secretary  of  State  who  feels  that  in  view  of  importance 
of  signatories  it  would  be  desirable  for  Prime  Minister  to  send  interim  reply 
in  following  sense.  Begins :  “I  thank  you  for  telegram  for  [from?]  yourself  and 
your  distinguished  co-signatories  regarding  Indian  situation.  You  will  I  am  sure 
appreciate  that  I  cannot  consider  it  as  fully  as  it  merits  until  I  return  to  London 
when  I  shall  send  you  further  reply.”  Ends. 


Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/36 


PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  GOVT.  HOUSE,  BOMBAY,  15  January  I942 

D.-o.  No.  269/H.E. 

Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

In  your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  146-S.C.,1  dated  January  the  13th, 
you  suggested  that  I  might  find  a  suitable  opportunity  to  ask  Jinnah  to  a  meal. 
It  so  happened  that  a  most  useful  opportunity,  and  one  winch  relieved  me  of  all 
embarrassment  in  asking  him,  was  at  hand,  as  Professor  Coupland  arrived  here 
on  the  day  I  received  your  telegram.  Accordingly,  I  asked  Jinnah  to  lunch  and 
he  came  today.  Clow  was  also  there.  Jinnah  was  most  friendly  throughout, 


1  Not  printed. 
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and,  if  there  is  any  effect  from  this  social  contact  with  him,  I  think  it  would 
be  favourable.  After  lunch  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  which  I  had  intended  would 
be  a  short  one,  so  that  he  could  then  tackle  Coupland :  but  at  the  first  opening 
he  proceeded  to  give  me  an  exposition  of  the  Muslim  League  position  which 
lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  all  most  friendly,  very  logical,  and 
well  argued  from  the  Muslim  League  point  of  view;  but  there  seemed  to  me 
to  be  no  indication  at  all  of  any  change  in  his  position.  He  appeared  quite 
satisfied  with  our  attitude,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  he  expressed  some  fears 
that  the  British  Press  and  public  opinion  would  be  taken  in  by  Congress  and 
other  Hindu  propaganda.  I  do  not  think  any  fresh  point  arose,  but  I  will  give 
you  an  account  of  the  conversation. 

2.  I  began  by  remarking  that  the  Congress  attitude  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  undergone  any  real  change:  how  did  he  see  the  present  situation?  This 
gave  him  his  cue  and  he  embarked  on  his  exposition,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary.  He  agreed  that  the  Congress  resolutions  had  not  materially  altered 
their  position  and  he  thought  that  Amery,  in  his  reply  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  given  the  only  possible  answer.2  In  effect,  we  still 
stood  by  the  Declaration  of  August  1940,  which  of  course  satisfied  him;  but 
the  Congress  had  [and?]  other  bodies,  including  the  Liberals,  (and  it  did  not  matter 
much  what  they  called  themselves,  as  they  were  all  Hindus),  were  all  hard  at 
it  trying  to  persuade  us  to  depart  from  that  Declaration.  Congress  was,  perhaps, 
being  more  blatant  than  the  others,  but  he  thought  that  the  attitude  of  “  another 
brother”  who  represented  himself  before  the  British  public  as  more  reasonable 
than  the  “Congress  brother”,  was  more  subtle  and  more  dangerous.  This  other 
“brother”  wanted  us  to  make  a  further  declaration  of  Dominion  Status  with 
a  time  limit.  Muslims  were  “mortally  afraid”  that  we  would  fall  into  the  trap 
and  he  noticed  that  newspapers  in  England  seemed  ready  to  fall.  There  was 
still  another  “brother”  who  appeared  even  more  reasonable,  who  wanted  only 
a  National  Government  at  the  present  time,  responsible  to  the  Crown.  But 
all  these  “brethren”  were  out  for  the  same  thing.  They  wanted,  first,  to  get 
us  to  make  a  declaration  which  would  prejudge  the  issue  of  Pakistan  and  would 
rule  it  out,  and,  having  obtained  that  from  us,  they  would  use  it  as  a  weapon 
with  which  to  intimidate  the  Muslims.  He  assured  me  that  the  Muslims  would 
never  submit  and  would  rather  die.  Even  if  the  Hindus  and  the  British  were 
united  together,  the  Muslims  would  still  resist  with  all  their  strength.  He  was 
convinced  that  that  would  be  so.  He  was  in  the  closest  touch  with  Muslim 
opinion  amongst  the  masses  all  over  India,  and  he  was  constantly  receiving 
letters  from  Muslims  which  showed  the  intense  interest  which  the  community 
was  taking,  now,  in  every  move  on  the  political  scene.  It  was  true  that  the 
Congress  had  so  many  years  of  organisation  behind  them  and  that  they  were  a 
very  powerful  body,  and  that  the  organisation  of  the  Muslims  had  been  dead 
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until  a  few  years  ago,  but  they  were  very  much  alive  now.  They  realised  that 
their  existence  was  at  stake,  and,  unless  he  was  very  much  mistaken,  they  were 
in  a  determined  mood.  Moreover,  all  these  discussions  in  the  political  field  by 
the  Congress  and  others,  the  obvious  pressure  which  they  were  putting  upon 
us,  the  recognition  of  our  anxiety  to  reach  a  settlement  because  of  the  war 
situation,  and  the  comments  of  British  newspapers  and  of  some  politicians,  made 
them  extremely  anxious  and  increased  the  ferment  in  their  minds. 

3 .  I  put  in,  here,  the  question  as  to  whether  he  considered  that  this  awakening 
of  the  Muslims  applied  equally  to  the  Muslim  minority  and  majority  Provinces, 
and  he  at  once  took  me  on  a  tour  of  every  Province  and  explained  his  view  of 
the  Mushm  position  in  each  of  them,  which  seemed  to  me  of  much  interest  as 
it  revealed  something  of  the  inner  working  of  the  Mushm  League  mind.  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that,  in  the  Muslim  minority  Provinces,  which  had  suffered 
under  Congress  Ministries,  the  determination  to  resist  Hindu  domination 
appeared  to  be  greater  than  in  the  majority  Provinces.  The  most  determined 
were,  perhaps,  in  the  C.P.  and  in  Bihar.  There,  the  Muslims  were  both  small 
in  numbers  and  poor  in  status,  and  they  had  been  “thrashed”  by  the  Congress 
there  more  than  in  any  other  Province.  In  the  U.P.  although  they  were  not 
large  in  numbers,  the  Muslims  had  greater  status  and  more  power,  and  they 
had  been  able  to  hold  their  own  with  greater  success.  In  Madras,  although  they 
were  very  small  in  numbers,  there  was  the  non-Brahmin  party,  which  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Congress,  and  that  had  brought  the  Mushms  a  measure 
of  support.  In  Bombay,  the  more  enlightened  and  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of 
the  city  had  made  it  dangerous  for  the  Congress  to  go  to  great  lengths  against 
the  Muslims,  and  they  had  not  dared  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  in  all  the  minority 
Provinces  the  Mushms  had  sampled  Congress  Rule  and  were  determined  not 
to  submit  to  any  constitution  which  would  install  Congress  domination  over 
the  whole  country.  He  admitted  that  in  the  Mushm  majority  Provinces,  if  one 
looked  only  at  the  working  of  the  Assemblies  and  Ministries  it  might  appear 
that  the  same  feeling  did  not  exist,  but  that  was  a  superficial  view.  Take  the 
Punjab.  There,  the  Mushms,  although  they  formed  the  strongest  party,  could 
not  have  a  majority  over  all  others.  In  order  to  carry  on  a  Government  at  all, 
they  had  to  work  in  with  Hindus  and  others,  and  if  the  Government  there  was 
to  be  maintained  with  a  large  Mushm  element,  there  had  to  be  a  compromising 
attitude.  That  was  the  difficulty  of  Sikander  Hyat  Khan’s  position.  He  had  often 
come  to  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Muslim  League  and  pointed  out  his 
difficulties,  and  he  (Jinnah)  had  always  recognised  the  difficulty  of  his  position. 
That  would  always  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  Mushms  only  had  a  small  majority 
over  other  communities,  and  that  was  why,  in  framing  his  Pakistan  scheme, 
he  excluded  from  that  Muslim  zone  the  predominant  Hindu  area  centering  on 

2  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  377,  8  January,  cols.  14-7. 
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Ambala.  The  Muslims,  according  to  his  plan,  would  have  75  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  and  they  would  be  able  to  form  a  strong  Muslim  Government. 

4.  In  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  he  would  openly  admit  that  he 
had  failed,  before  the  1937  elections,  to  get  them  to  form  a  Mushm  League 
Parliamentary  Board.  Congress  had  got  in  ahead  of  him,  and  local  conditions 
there  had  defeated  him  at  that  time;  but  since  then,  the  Muslim  League  had 
won  every  bye-election,  and  he  was  quite  confident  that,  if  general  elections 
were  held  in  that  Province,  the  Muslim  League  would  win. 

5.  In  Sind,  he  had  similarly  failed  in  1937,  and  since  then  the  composition 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  extraordinary  corruption  had  prevented  any  party 
which  did  not  support  the  Government  from  making  great  headway.  He  did 
not  express  the  same  confidence  about  future  elections  in  Sind,  but  undoubtedly 
the  Muslims  were  becoming  roused  there,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  Allah 
Bakhsh,  the  Premier,  did  not  dare  to  face  a  public  Mushm  audience.  If  the 
Muslim  League  did  manage  to  get  into  power,  the  corruption  advantage,  re¬ 
grettable  as  it  was,  would  operate  in  its  favour. 

6.  What  was  the  position  in  Bengal?  There,  he  had  had  more  success  in 
1937,  and,  fortunately  for  the  Muslims,  Congress  there  had  refused  to  enter  a 
coalition  and  it  had  been  possible  to  form  a  predominantly  Mushm  Ministry. 
But  there,  again,  they  could  not  have  a  clear  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and 
forces  were  continually  at  work  which  undermined  the  solidarity  of  the 
Ministry.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  Sarat  Bose  and  Mukerjee  had  obtained 
documentary  evidence  about  some  shady  transactions  of  Fazlul  Huq’s,  and  they 
had  blackmailed  him  to  such  an  extent  that  the  poor  man  had  been  forced  to  do 
many  things,  recently,  against  his  convictions  and  his  better  judgment. 

7.  It  was  local  conditions  hke  those  he  had  mentioned  to  me  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  present  Parliamentary  situations  in  the  Muslim  majority  Provinces, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  deduce  from  that  that  the  Muslims  in  those 
Provinces  were  not  awake  to  their  danger  and  were  not  behind  the  Mushm 
League.  He  was  confident  that  they  were.  To  him,  the  lesson  of  these  Parlia¬ 
mentary  situations  was  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Muslims  to  have  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  their  zones,  instead  of  the  precarious  majorities  which 
they  had  in  the  present  artificial  Provinces. 

8.  In  the  course  of  his  exposition,  Jimiah  was  at  pains  to  counter  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  made  against  him  by  Congress  and  others,  that  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
which  imposed  a  veto  on  constitutional  advance.  That  was  nonsense.  What 
had  he  vetoed?  No  proposition  had  been  put  up  to  him  by  the  other  side  which 
he  had  vetoed.  It  was  most  unfair  to  brand  him  before  the  world  as  the  obstacle, 
and  to  assume  that  he  was  bound  to  be  unreasonable.  He  was  concerned  with 
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maintaining  the  very  existence  of  the  Muslims,  and,  in  his  efforts  to  do  so  by 
Pakistan,  he  was  being  more  reasonable  than  the  Hindus.  They  wanted  to 
dominate  the  whole  country.  He,  by  his  Pakistan  scheme,  was  giving  them 
three-quarters  of  the  country,  and  only  wanted  one-quarter  for  the  Muslims. 
He  was  being  neither  unreasonable  nor  was  he  exercising  a  veto.  It  was  the 
other  side  which,  by  its  intransigent  attitude,  prevented  a  settlement. 

9.  I  found,  later,  that  Low  had  had  a  three  hours’  interview  with  Jinnah  a 
few  days  ago,  and  [he?]  had  taken  almost  exactly  the  same  line.  Low  told  me, 
however,  that  on  the  question  of  maintaining  his  demand  for  50  per  cent,  of  the 
seats  in  any  immediate  National  Government,  he  was  adamant.  He  preferred, 
incidentally  to  talk  of  a  co-national  or  a  coalition  government,  rather  than  a 
national  government. 

10.  Jinnah  revealed,  during  his  talk  with  me,  that  very  recently  he  had  had  a 
talk  with  a  leading  Congressman,  but,  as  always,  Congress  wanted  him  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  I  inferred  that  Jinnah  had  given  whoever  it  was 
no  comfort. 

11.  I  repeat  that  Jinnah  was  most  friendly.  He  abused  no  one,  not  even 
Fazlul  Huq :  he  accepted  without  question  that  we  genuinely  wanted  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  which  must  mean  a  transfer  of  power :  but  he  was  afraid  that  we 
might  succumb  to  pressure,  although  he  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  present 
attitude  of  the  British  Government.  He  made  no  special  mention  of  the  Times 
article,3  but  he  did,  on  two  occasions,  refer  to  the  symptoms  in  the  British  Press 
which  looked  to  him  as  if  they  were  falling  into  the  Hindu  trap.  I  was  con¬ 
siderably  impressed  by  the  ability  and  logic  of  his  arguments — and  so,  I  find, 
was  Low.  But,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  the  deadlock  seems  to  remain  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  without  any  prospect  of  a  solution. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ROGER  LUMLEY. 


3  Apparently  an  allusion  to  Lord  Linlithgow’s  telegram  mentioned  in  para.  1. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Viscount  Simon1 
LI  PO 16/ 106  a: f  83 

India  office,  16 January  1942 

My  dear  John, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter2 1  have  written  to  Attlee,  together  with  a  first  tentative 
draft  of  the  kind  of  answer  I  think  Winston  ought  to  give  to  the  memorial 
by  the  Indian  Moderate  leaders. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  memorial  for  convenience. 

Yours  ever, 
l.  s.  A. 

1  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Sir  J.  Anderson.  2  No.  15. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Attlee 
LlPO/6lio6a:  f  84 

India  office,  16 January  1942 

My  dear  Clem, 

It  is,  as  we  agreed  the  other  day,  very  important  that  the  appeal  of  the  thirteen 
Indian  Moderate  leaders  should  be  fully  answered  by  the  Prime  Minister.  I  am 
waiting  for  suggestions  on  the  point  from  the  Viceroy,  but  have  meanwhile 
tried  my  hand  at  a  tentative  draft  which  I  should  hke  you  to  look  at  and 
consider.  The  answer  has  obviously  to  be  a  reasoned  proof  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  proposals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  that  it  should  be  forthcoming  with  regard  to  anything  that  is  at  all 
feasible,  e.g.  in  regard  to  day-by-day  relations  between  Whitehall  and  the 
Government  of  India.  Above  all,  it  is  important  that  the  general  tone  should 
by  sympathetic  and  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  personally  identify  himself 
with  the  full  import  of  the  Declaration  of  1940.  One  of  the  troubles  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  both  in  India  and  here  it  is  continually  said  that  “mere 
statements  by  Amery  and  Linlithgow  mean  nothing;  we  want  the  Prime 
Minister  to  state  the  thing  himself  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
British  Government.”  I  have  therefore  brought  in  a  good  deal  that  is  essentially 
explanatory  of  the  policy  of  1940. 

I  have  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  make  it  the  kind  of  letter  which  Winston 
himself  might  possibly  write,  at  any  rate  in  its  general  attitude  and  line  of 
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argument.  Whether  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  achieving  the  Winstonian  style 
is  another  matter.  However,  I  daresay  he  will  be  able  to  put  in  some  of  his 
own  inimitable  touches  if  only  he  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  document, 
or  something  hke  it,  in  its  main  line  of  argument. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Memorial1  for  convenience. 

Yours  ever, 
l.  s.  A. 

1  Namely  enclosure  to  No.  2. 


Enclosure  to  No.  15 
HPO/6lio6a:jf  64-71 

TENTATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  REPLY  TO  THE  MEMORIAL 
You  will  I  am  sure  understand  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  before  returning 
from  Washington  to  reply  to  your  cable  of  January  1st.  Nothing  less  than  a  full 
and  carefully  considered  answer  could  do  justice  to  an  appeal  coming  from 
yourself  and  your  co-signatories,  patriotic  men  who  have  given  such  eminent 
service  to  India  and  to  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  whose  earnest  desire 
to  see  India  wholeheartedly  united  in  the  struggle  against  the  forces  threatening 
civilization  we  all  gratefully  recognize. 

You  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  declare  at  this  juncture  that 
India  is  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  a  dependency  to  be  ruled  from  Whitehall 
and  that  henceforth  her  constitutional  position  and  powers  are  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  other  units  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  is  our  sincere 
desire  that  India  should  rule  herself  in  the  same  position  of  freedom  and  equality 
of  status  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  units  of  our 
Commonwealth.  To  that  aim  the  Government,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
lead,  solemnly  pledged  itself  in  the  Viceroy’s  declaration  of  August  1940  and 
to  that  pledge  I  readily  once  more  give  my  personal  endorsement. 

The  Viceroy’s  declaration  moreover  made  it  clear  that  we  were  anxious  to 
implement  that  pledge  with  the  least  possible  delay  after  the  principal  elements 
in  India’s  national  life  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  constitutional  frame¬ 
work  on  which  India’s  self-rule  is  to  rest.  The  definite  conclusion  to  this 
problem  must,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  necessarily  wait  until  after  victory  has 
been  achieved,  though  I  see  no  reason  why  the  discussion  of  its  many  facets 
should  not  proceed  even  now  between  Indian  political  leaders  and  thinkers. 

What  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  understand  is  the  procedure  by  which  you 
suggest  that  the  goal  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed  can  in  fact  be  achieved 
outright  in  isolation  from  any  solution  of  the  problem  of  India’s  future  con¬ 
stitutional  structure,  or  how  the  powers  which  we  both  wish  to  see  transferred 
to  an  Indian  system  of  government  can  be  so  transferred  otherwise  than  to 
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some  established  form  of  government  resting  on  some  definite  basis  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  enjoying  general  acceptance. 

Your  first  suggestion  in  this  connexion  is  that  the  existing  Central  Executive 
Council  should  be  converted  into  a  “truly  National  Government  consisting 
entirely  of  non-officials  of  all  recognised  parties  and  communities  and  in  charge 
of  all  portfolios  subject  only  to  its  responsibility  to  the  Crown.”  The  Governor 
General’s  Executive  Council  has  recently  been  expanded  and  now  comprises 
a  substantial  majority  of  Indian  and  non-official  members.  If  these  do  not  include 
representatives  of  the  two  most  important  party  organisations  that  is  certainly 
not  the  fault  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  of  the  Viceroy  who  used  his 
best  endeavours  last  year  to  secure  their  inclusion.  In  that  Council  both  the 
new  members  and  the  older  members  with  their  special  experience  have  worked 
most  effectively  together.  Under  their  general  guidance  India  is  putting  forth 
a  remarkable  effort  in  the  raising  and  equipping  of  her  forces,  and  those  forces, 
voluntarily  recruited,  have  shown  by  their  spontaneous  valour  and  devotion 
their  belief  in  the  cause  for  which  they  are  fighting.  I  should  gravely  hesitate 
before  accepting  the  conclusion  that  the  displacement  lock,  stock  and  barrel 
of  the  present  Executive  by  new  members,  even  if  more  representative  of  the 
party  organisations,  would  in  fact  increase  the  efficiency  of  government,  give 
added  confidence  to  the  troops  or  enlarge  the  volume  and  activity  of  the  support 
given  to  the  war  effort  by  the  general  public.  In  any  case  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  consider  that  aspect  of  the-  question  without  some  more  precise  indication 
that  the  main  parties  are,  in  fact,  now  prepared — as  they  have  not  been  hitherto 
— to  agree,  both  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  in  respect  to  their  respective 
representation  in  participating  in  the  work  of  such  an  expanded  Council. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  feature  of  this  first  suggestion,  namely  that  the 
proposed  National  Government  should  only  be  responsible  to  the  Crown.  At 
present  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Central  Government  of  India  is  to 
the  Crown  in  the  Parhament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  agreed  in  wishing 
to  see  it  transferred  to  the  Crown  in  the  Legislative  and  Executive  scheme  of  an 
Indian  government.  But  to  whom  is  it  proposed  that  the  suggested  immediate 
transfer  should  be  made?  Is  the  Governor-General  to  become  a  personal 
autocrat  amenable  to  no  form  of  constitutional  control?  Or  is  the  final  and 
indisputable  authority  over  all  Indian  affairs  to  rest  in  a  majority  vote  of  the 
new  Executive?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  either  of  these  alternatives  would 
be  constitutionarily  satisfactory  or  really  acceptable  to  Indian  public  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  leaving  on  one  side  this  question  of  ultimate  responsibility, 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  set  your  mind  at  rest  with  regard  to  the  points  raised 
in  your  third  and  fourth  suggested  measures.  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  only 
too  anxious  that  India’s  position  should  be  recognised  internationally  and  inter- 
Imperially.  She  was  represented  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinets  of  1917  and  1918 
in  the  last  war,  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  since  then  at  the  League  of  Nations 
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and  at  Imperial  Conferences.  The  Government  of  India  has  in  these  last  few 
weeks  subscribed  to  the  declaration  of  aims  by  the  26  “United  Nations” 
through  its  own  representative  at  Washington.1  I  can  readily  give  the  assurance 
that  in  connexion  with  any  inter-imperial  or  inter-Allied  organisation  that 
may  be  set  up  during  the  war,  as  well  as  with  the  eventual  Peace  Conference 
His  Majesty’s  Government  here  has  no  desire  to  dictate  to  the  Government 
of  India  either  the  selection  of  its  representatives  or  the  instructions  which  that 
Government  may  decide  to  give  them. 

Nor  has  His  Majesty’s  Government  here  any  desire  to  interfere  gratuitously 
with  the  Government  of  India  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  administration. 
It  cannot,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  ask  Parliament  to  divest  itself  of  its  ultimate 
responsibility  for  India  except  to  a  properly  constituted  and  generally  accept¬ 
able  Indian  Government.  But  short  of  that  it  is  its  intention,  and,  indeed,  its 
practice,  to  regulate  its  relations  with  the  Government  of  India  so  far  as  possible 
on  the  same  footing  of  free  mutual  consultation  as  governs  its  consultation  with 
the  Governments  of  the  Dominions. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  Provinces  are  concerned  His  Majesty’s  Government 
have  only  assumed  the  responsibility  for  their  direct  control  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  existing  Ministries  to  fulfil  their  constitutional  obligations  to  the 
people  whose  suffrages  they  had  secured.  The  restoration  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  “broad-based  on  confidence  between  different  classes  and  communities,” 
as  asked  for  in  your  second  suggested  measure,  is  a  matter  essentially  in  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  each  Province.  As  the  recent  ex¬ 
ample  of  Orissa2  has  shown,  Governors  are  only  too  willing  to  welcome  the 
return  to  office  of  any  Party  or  Coahtion  of  Parties  that  is  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  the  responsibilities  of  office  under  present  conditions.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  regard  such  resumption  of  office  as  the  most  obvious  and  practical 
method  of  cooperation  in  the  common  effort,  more  particularly  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  tasks  in  connexion  with  civil  defence  which  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 

As  for  the  suggested  establishment,  failing  the  restoration  of  ministerial 
government,  of  non-official  Executive  Councils  “responsible  to  the  Crown,” 
that  proposal  seems  to  me  to  invite  the  same  questions  as  in  the  case  of  the 
similar  proposal  for  the  Centre :  to  whom,  in  the  last  resort,  are  the  proposed 
Executive  Councils,  in  fact,  to  be  responsible?  Is  it  to  the  Governors,  i.e.  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  Crown  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  a  majority 
of  their  own  number  ? 

I  have  put  these  difficulties  to  you,  not  as  a  mere  excuse  for  inaction,  but 
because  the  transcendent  importance  and  complexity  of  the  task  before  us 
makes  it  essential  that  we  should  set  about  it  both  on  the  right  lines  and  in  the 

1  See  No.  5,  note  7. 

2  In  Orissa  a  Ministry  took  office  on  23  November  1941,  with  the  Maharaja  of  Parlakimedi  as  Premier. 
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right  spirit.  The  problem  is  a  double  one:  on  the  one  hand,  how  to  transfer  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  Government  of  India  from  a  British  to  an  Indian  authority; 
on  the  other,  how  to  create  an  Indian  authority  which  can  take  over  that  con¬ 
trol  without  risk  of  grave  internal  discord  or  disruption. 

Each  of  these  two  complementary  aspects  presents  its  difficulties.  There  are 
many  intricate  matters  arising  from  the  long  interlocking  of  British  administra¬ 
tion  with  Indian  life  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  careful  planning  and  by 
mutual  good  will — good  will  which,  on  our  part,  will  certainly  be  forth¬ 
coming.  But  even  these  difficulties  are  small  compared  with  the  task  of  devising 
a  framework  of  government  within  which  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race  can  live  in  permanent  peace  with  each  other  and  cooperate 
effectively  alike  for  their  defence  and  for  their  economic  welfare  and  social 
progress,  and  yet  do  so  without  fettering  or  overriding  the  individual  freedom 
and  way  of  life  of  the  various  profoundly  different  elements  which  make  up 
the  great  sum  total. 

That  task,  the  greatest  that  human  statesmanship  has  yet  essayed,  is  essentially 
one  for  Indians  to  settle  among  themselves.  No  scheme  that  could  be  devised 
by  Parliament  here  could  either  respond  so  closely  to  Indian  needs,  or  secure 
the  good  will  so  essential  to  its  successful  operation,  as  one  contrived  by  Indian 
brains  in  accordance  with  Indian  conceptions  and  Indian  sentiments  and  by 
fair  compromise  and  free  agreement  between  the  main  elements  of  India’s 
national  hfe.  It  is  to  that  high  task  that  we  have  invited  Indian  statesmanship 
to  devote  itself,  assured  at  every  stage  of  our  willing  cooperation. 

Meanwhile  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  the  death  against  forces  whose 
victory  would  mean  the  end  of  all  Indian  aspirations  for  the  future.  You  have 
been  proud,  and  rightly  proud,  of  the  achievement  of  India’s  soldiers  on  so 
many  a  hard  fought  field.  By  standing  together  with  each  other  and  with  their 
comrades  from  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  they  have  not  only  won  im¬ 
perishable  renown  for  themselves  but  strengthened  the  whole  foundation  of 
India’s  future  self-reliance.  Shall  we  not  do  well,  in  the  interest  of  that  future, 
to  follow  their  example  and  to  concentrate  all  our  efforts  at  this  time  upon 
the  common  task  of  saving  ourselves  and  saving  civilization?  In  doing  so  I 
believe  we  may  all — British  and  Indian,  Hindu  and  Moslem,  British  Indian 
statesmen  and  Indian  Princes — come  close  together,  and  so  do  more  to  promote 
the  constitutional  solution,  upon  whose  general  character  we  are  all  agreed, 
than  by  any  attempt  to  recast  the  foundations  of  Indian  Government,  in 
advance  of  any  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  future  constitutional  solution, 
and  under  conditions  which  inevitably  preclude  due  consideration  either  in 
India  or  in  Parliament. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  Lj  P&J/ 8/509 :  f  252 


new  Delhi,  17  January  1942,  1.50  pm 
Received:  17  January,  9.15  pm 
11D/42.  Following  is  summary  of  press  account  of  opening  day  of  all-India 
Congress  Committee  Session  at  Wardha  on  15th  January.  Of  384  members 
about  40  are  said  to  be  in  prison;  of  the  remainder  about  190  are  attending. 

Maulana  Azad  in  presidential  speech  said  Congress  stood  exactly  where  they 
stood  16  months  ago.  Nothing  had  happened  to  make  Congress  change  their 
attitude  though  they  wanted  a  change  and  wanted  to  obtain  control  of  country’s 
Government  irrespective  of  war  or  peace.  He  was  sure  in  considering  Bardoli 
resolution  all  would  agree  with  Working  Committee  that  there  was  no 
necessity  yet  to  make  any  change  in  Congress  attitude  to  the  war — Congress 
position  was  in  (?  19)40  and  remained  today  one  of  non-participation  and 
non-co-operation  in  war  effort.  Government  had  not  done  anything  to  invite 
Congress  to  reconsider  their  decision.  Explaining  difference  in  outlook  himself 
and  Gandhi,  Azad  said  he  was  prepared  to  accept  country’s  independence 
whenever  available  whether  during  war  or  peace;  his  sole  object  was  attain¬ 
ment  of  real  independence  of  Hindustan. 

Gandhi  in  course  of  an  hour’s  speech  urged  complete  support  for  Bardoh 
resolution.  He  said  non-violence  was  political  weapon  in  hands  of  Congress 
that  could  be  rehed  on  and  wielded  at  times  and  discarded  at  times ;  he  himself 
would  not  have  Swaraj  at  cost  of  non-violence.  He  urged  all-India  Congress 
Committee  to  pass  unanimously  Bardoh  Resolution.  He  still  regarded  Poona 
Resolution1  as  mistake,  but  in  Bardoli  Resolution  there  was  no  room  for  any 
misunderstanding.  He  had  first  thought  of  letting  House  divide  on  this  issue 
but  later  felt  it  would  be  against  non-violence;  he  had  asked  “whole  hoggers 
of  non-violence’’  to  remain  neutral  on  Resolution  but  if  he  found  attempts 
being  made  to  divide  House  he  would  advise  them  to  support  Resolution.  He 
wanted  Resolution  accepted  because  though  a  step  backward  in  his  opinion 
it  reflects  exactly  all  shades  of  Congress  opinion.  Gandhi  emphatically  denied 
he  wanted  to  turn  Congress  into  religious  body,  and  that  there  had  been  split 
or  quarrel  in  Working  Committee.  Known  difference  between  him  and  Nehru 
could  not  separate  them;  Nehru  was  Gandhi’s  “heir”  and  after  Gandhi’s  death 
would  take  up  all  his  work.  There  was  no  question  of  Congress  losing  him 

1  See  No.  7,  note  4.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  at  Poona,  28  July 
1940,  reasserted  the  principle  of  non-violence  in  the  struggle  for  independence  but  expressed  inability 
in  existing  circumstances  to  decide  that  this  principle  should  be  extended  to  the  national  defence  of 
a  free  India. 
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(Gandhi) ;  when  he  went  out  of  Congress,  it  was  only  to  serve  Congress  better. 
No  man  however  great  was  indispensable  for  Congress;  to  bring  another 
Resolution  to  retain  his  leadership  would  be  foolish.  All  agreed  whatever 
Congress  had  hitherto  achieved  had  been  due  to  non-violence.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  split  on  issue  on  non-violence  now.  Resolution 
was  only  explanatory  and  needed  no  operative  clause.  Answering  question  by 
Prakasam  (Ex-Minister  Madras)  about  future  of  Satyagraha  Gandhi  said  Con¬ 
gress  had  given  him  free  hand;  they  could  not  handle  Civil  Disobedience  as 
effectively  as  he,  the  expert,  could.  “At  present  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
When  and  if  I  find  that  I  should  have  Civil  Disobedience  (?  I  will  do)  it”. 
He  maintained  suspension  of  Civil  Disobedience  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Bardoli  Resolution  but  was  connected  only  with  present  conditions  of  country. 
Nehru,  moving  Resolution,  said  at  this  late  stage  talk  of  coming  to  terms  with 
British  Government  was  out  of  the  question.  Relations  between  India  and 
Britain  had  been  very  unhappy  and  there  could  be  no  hope  of  any  settlement. 
Britain  seemed  blind  to  real  situation.  So  long  as  India  was  not  free  one  could 
not  dream  of  settlement  with  Britain.  Maybe  free  India  might  throw  her  weight 
on  side  of  those  countries  with  whom  Britain  may  be  in  agreement  but  tha-t 
did  not  mean  settlement  with  Britain.  She  had  lost  opportunity  for  settlement 
with  India  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  If  India  experienced  actual  war  it  would 
help  her  to  understand  world  much  better.  He  ridiculed  idea  of  returning  to 
Parliamentary  activities  in  face  of  uncertain  conditions  of  next  six  months.  Real 
work  of  Congress  lay  in  organising  every  province,  town,  village  and  ward 
for  every  eventuality,  raising  volunteers  to  preserve  order  and  protect  people. 
Rajagopalachari  seconded  Resolution  reserving  his  comments  to  end  of  debate, 
which  continues  today  (16th). 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  L/P&Jl8fog:  jf  230-1 


new  Delhi,  18  January  1942,  7.13  pm 
Received:  18  January,  11.43  pm 
12D/42.  Continuing  my  telegram  dated  January  16th  number  11D/42  P  Follow¬ 
ing  is  summary  of  press  account  of  2nd  day’s  proceedings  of  All  India  Congress 
Committee  at  Wardha.  Begins.  Amongst  amendments  moved  to  Bardoli 
Resolution  were  4  on  behalf  of  Communist  Party  which  stated  inter  aha  that 
Congress  recognised  changed  character  of  war  and  realised  supreme  issue  before 
all  mankind  was  complete  victory  against  Hitler  and  his  Allies;  that  present 
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reactionary  policy  of  British  Government  should  not  prevent  Indian  people 
from  forging  rightful  places  in  sacred  and  historical  war  against  Fascism;  and 
that  Congress  should  record  whole  hearted  support  to  Allied  Cause.  Mover 
said  that  they  should  not  take  Working  Committee’s  position  (corrupt group). 
Congress  Socialist  Party  moved  amendment  suggesting  convening  of  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  as  National  Authority  to  watch  interest  of  the  people. 
Prakasam  opposed  resolution  maintaining  Gandhi’s  interpretation  of  Bombay 
resolution2  was  correct,  that  Bardoli  resolution  is  worse  than  Poona  offer  as 
it  keeps  door  open  for  settlement  with  Britain  without  making  any  demands, 
and  that  Congress  could  ill  afford  to  repudiate  Gandhi’s  leadership  a  second 
time. 

Rajagopalachari  said  India  is  alive  to  the  dangers  of  aggression  but  not  in  a 
position  to  render  assistance  to  victims  thereof;  nevertheless  400,000,000  are 
not  powerless.  If  British  Government  suddenly  either  by  stroke  of  wisdom  or 
by  stroke  of  misfortune  reahsed  Congress  position  and  made  it  possible  for 
Congress  “to  do  necessary  things”  Congress  could  not  shirk  that  responsibility. 
They  asked  for  freedom  and  said  they  were  entitled  to  it,  so  they  must  be 
ready  even  at  the  last  moment  to  take  up  responsibility  implied  by  freedom. 
Replying  to  critics  who,  in  case  Britain  may  be  defeated,  are  unwilling  to 
antagonise  other  powers,  Rajagopalachari  said  “Are  you  going  to  tell  victorious 
powers  that  Indian  armies  and  Indian  products  were  forcibly  (?  taken)  out  of 
India  and  that  Congressmen  in  Wardha  passed  resolution  against  India’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  war?”.  No  amount  of  declarations  or  promises  by  Britain  would 
do  ;  severe  proof  and  positive  action  are  wanted.  Resolution  did  not  say  what 
Congress  wanted  as  Government  knew  already.  Congress  has  not  helped 
Government  because  Government  has  been  unhelpful.  Congress  co-operation 
or  non-co-operation  remain  exactly  as  when  Congress  declared  attitude  at 
beginning  of  war,  but  readiness  for  settlement  is  fundamental  principle  of  non¬ 
violence  struggle.  Talk  of  Parliamentary  programme  is  not  merely  seeking  of 
power  but  matter  of  expedience.  If  Central  Government  is  placed  in  my  hands 
I  would  take  it,  but  I  would  not  touch  Madras  Government  today  without 
control  of  Centre.  In  present  conditions  there  is  no  sense  in  coming  to  power 
in  Province.  Parliamentary  programme  without  power  is  out  of  the  question. 
Dealing  with  unjust  charge  that  he  is  being  too  clever,  Rajagopalachari  said, 
“If  I  am  a  hunter,  credit  me  with  being  big  game  hunter.  I  will  not  be  content 
with  less”. 

Rajendra  Prasad,  explaining  the  position  of  pacifist  group,  said  Bardoli 
resolution  made  opening  however  small,  for  armed  help  in  war  provided 
British  Government  accepted  India’s  demands.  Arms  had  not  and  would  not 
settle  any  dispute  in  world.  This  is  not  merely  theoretical  proposition  but 
pohtical  necessity.  It  is  politically  wrong  to  involve  country  in  war  at  this 
1  No.  16.  2  See  Appendix  n. 
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time.  Indians  should  not  in  this  war  or  in  East  relax  its  hold  on  principle  of 
non-violence.  By  merely  passing  resolution  they  were  not  called  upon  to  take 
up  arms  today;  that  would  happen  only  in  unlikely  contingency  of  British 
Government  declaring  in  favour  of  India’s  independence  and  transferring  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  administration  to  people.  They  did  not  accordingly  think  it 
necessary  to  resign  from  Working  Committee.  They  would  make  their  choice 
when  Government  opened  way  for  armed  assistance  by  Congress. 

Nehru  replying  to  debate  criticised  Prasad’s  group  who  said  that  they  did 
not  consider  independence  of  countries  like  England  and  America  worth 
acceptance.  He  would  accept  that  imperfect  type  of  freedom  and  try  to  remedy 
its  defects  and  build  up  new  structure  of  society  which  would  be  free  from 
periodical  wars  and  use  of  violence.  Bardoh  resolution  passed  204  votes  to 
15  with  the  additional  words  “from  any  quarter”  after  the  words  “subject  to 
aggression”  in  paragraph  4  my  telegram  dated  December  31st.3  Ends. 

3  Transmitting  text  of  the  resolution  reproduced  in  Appendix  m. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  18  January  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

89.-S.  I  am  preparing  brief  appreciation  of  political  position  here  in  the  light 
of  Bardoli  etc.  and  also  comments  on  Sapru’s  message  etc.  for  which  you 
asked  me.  I  could  let  you  have  both  by  21st.  but  would  prefer  longer  if  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  early  debate  or  pressure  for  early  discussion  in  Cabinet.  Could 
you  let  me  know  programme  as  regards  both  Cabinet  and  Parliament? 

2.  Appreciation  will  be  my  own  and  I  shall  not  have  time  to  consult  Governors. 
(Nor  do  I  think  it  essential  or  even  desirable  to  hold  up  appreciation  while  I 
do  so).  I  anticipate  however  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  want  a  brief 
supplementary  telegram  once  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  Governors’  views. 
I  do  not  want  to  burden  Cabinet  or  Prime  Minister  with  anything  lengthy  and 
think  the  first  thing  to  get  Winston’s  mind  on  to  is  the  broad  essentials  of 
position  from  the  all-India  angle. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6/io6a :  f  81 

immediate  India  office,  ig  January  ig42,  3.20  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

86.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  89-S1  dated  18th  January.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  your  appreciation  and  comments  on  Sapru’s  message  by  the  21st 
if  you  can  manage  this  without  inconvenience,  as  Parliament  resumes  tomorrow. 
But  if  this  means  rushing  you  it  would  suffice  if  you  could  let  me  have  them 
by  Friday  evening.  Please  keep  them  as  short  as  possible  as  they  are  for  Prime 
Minister. 

1  No.  18. 
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Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/105 


secret  ig  January  ig42 

No.  U.P.-119. 

I  never  anticipated  that  Congress  would  become  more  reasonable  either  because 
of  the  war  situation  or  because  of  the  release  of  political  prisoners  and  this  view 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  most  recent  reports  from  Bardoli  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers.  One  very  significant  point  is  that  Gandhi  appears  to 
have  definitely  nominated  Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  his  successor;  in  other  words 
he  has  rather  discarded  the  more  reasonable  persons  in  Congress,  such  as 
Rajagopalachari,  but  of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  a  split 
in  Congress  which  will  obviously  never  occur  so  long  as  the  Mahatma  is  alive. 
Some  leader  writers  in  the  British  newspapers  talked  about  “dropping  the 
pilot”  and  made  other  similar  comments  on  the  Congress  situation.  Indeed  at 
that  time  before  Bardoli,  there  were  indications  in  Rajagopalachari’s  speeches 
that  he  might  part  company  with  the  Mahatma,  but  once  again  history  has 
repeated  itself  and  Gandhi  with  his  usual  cunning  has  welded  Congress  together 
with  a  formula  which  is  capable  of  numerous  interpretations.  But  it  is  very 
significant  that  Nehru’s  speech  at  the  A.I.C.C.1  goes  to  show  that  Congress 
are  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  make  any  settlement  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  whatever  concessions  might  be  given  to  them,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Hindustan  Times  in  its  issue  of  the  17th  January  has  its  main  headline — “No 


1  See  No.  16. 
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hope  of  settlement  with  Britain”.  The  National  Herald  of  the  same  date  in  a 
side  paragraph  on  the  front  page  quotes  as  the  nation’s  demand  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  full-throated  slogan — “Not  a  pie — not  a  man”.  Whether  this  is 
actually  a  quotation  from  the  Mahatma’s  speech  is  not  quite  clear,  but  all  this 
goes  to  show  that  we  can  expect  no  co-operation  of  any  kind  from  the  Congress. 
It  also  goes  to  show  how  correct  H.  G.  Wells  was  in  his  reply  to  Nehru,  which 
appeared  in  the  press,  in  which  he  described  him  as  a  “shifty  politician”.  Later 
reports  of  the  A.I.C.C.  meeting  show  a  lot  of  confused  speaking  and  thinking. 
As  Nehru  said  in  a  recent  telegram  to  Gandhi,  quoted  by  the  D.I.B.,  “it  is  too 
sad  that  at  this  critical  juncture  there  should  be  anything  leading  to  confusion 
in  the  public  mind”.  As  D.I.B.  pertinently  comments — “the  confusion  exists 
primarily  in  his  own  mind”. 

ii.  In  view  of  this  attitude  of  Congress,  the  recent  replies2  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  clearly  very  desirable,  though 
as  usual  they  excited  much  criticism ;  if  a  more  definite  declaration  that  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  no  further  dealings  with  Congress  were  made,  that  would 
undoubtedly  be  well  accepted  by  the  Muslims  and  also  by  the  less  vocal  but 
none  the  less  loyal  elements  in  the  country  who  disagree  entirely  with  the 
Congress  policy.  But  there  are  times  when  silence  is  golden  and  on  the  whole 
I  think  we  should  avoid  any  more  statements  on  the  political  situation. 


12.  I  am  always  somewhat' diffident  of  attempting  any  forecast  of  future 
developments,  but  from  the  most  recent  reports  which  I  have  from  my  district 
officers,  there  are  some  signs  that  Congress  workers  in  the  districts  are  engaging 
in  undesirable  activities,  in  particular  in  regard  to  agrarian  matters  e.g.,  the 
District  Magistrate  of  Gorakhpur  who  it  may  be  remembered  was  the  officer 
who  sentenced  Nehru  and  whose  views  may  be  possibly  somewhat  extreme, 
says  that  the  release  of  prisoners  has  resulted  in  a  serious  increase  in  agrarian 
agitation  particularly  among  the  sugar-cane  growers,  that  the  agitators  were 
telling  the  growers  to  ask  for  a  very  high  price  for  cane  and  at  the  same  time 
were  carrying  on  their  subversive  pro-  . 

paganda  on  the  lines  that  the  British  suppose  ij  t  less  atyagra  s 

i  iji  _  i  r  t  a-  “  ij  would  have  been  out  about  now 
should  be  turned  out  or  India  naked  r 

ii  ii  i  i  •  i  -r  on  expiry  of  sentence.  L. 

and  hungry  or  that  there  is  no  dir-  r  i  j 

ference  between  German  and  British  rule.  Somewhat  similar  reports  come  from 

other  districts  and  now  that  the  Congress  Committee  have  finished  their 

lengthy  discussions,  we  may  expect  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  these  agrarian 

agitators,  but  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  them  satisfactorily. 


2  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  377,  8  January,  cols.  14-7. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Rowan 

LlPOI6lio6a:f72 

India  office,  20  January  1942 

Dear  Rowan, 

My  Secretary  of  State  has  telegraphed1  to  the  Viceroy  for  Iris  suggestions  as  to 
the  reply  to  be  given  to  Sapru’s  telegram2  to  the  Prime  Minister.  He  expects 
an  answer  by  the  end  of  the  week  and  thereafter  will  put  up  proposals  for  the 
Prime  Minister’s  consideration. 

2.  Mr.  Amery  thinks  the  Prime  Minister  ought  to  know  that  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Japan  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  in  the  Press  to  argue  that 
the  danger  in  the  Far  East  makes  a  settlement  of  the  Indian  question  necessary 
and  that  the  Government  should  take  the  initiative  with  this  object.  Popular 
Conservative  papers,  such  as  the  Sunday  Pictorial,  Standard  and  Sketch  have 
taken  this  line,  and  The  Times  has  supported  measures  on  the  line  of  Sapru’s 
proposals.  This  general  tendency  was  checked  by  a  Press  Conference  which 
my  Secretary  of  State  gave  on  23  rd  December,  but  has  not  ceased.  My  Secretary 
of  State  also  thinks  the  Prime  Minister’s  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
enclosed  cutting  from  John  Bull.3 

I  also  enclose  some  extracts4  from  recent  Press  comment  about  India,  which 
it  may  be  useful  for  you  to  have  when  the  reply  to  Sapru  is  receiving  the 
Prime  Minister’s  consideration. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  F.  TURNBULL 

1  No.  19.  2  Enclosure  to  No.  2.  3  Not  printed.  4  Not  printed. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

private  india  office,  20  January  1942 

Winston  has  come  back  having,  I  think,  done  a  really  great  work  in  America, 
psychologically  in  bringing  the  two  countries  closer  together  and  winning  the 
President  as  a  real  friend,  as  well  as  making  far-reaching  arrangements,  which 
on  the  whole  should  I  think  work  well,  for  co-operation  in  shipping,  materials, 
munitions  and  strategy.  He  is  very  full  of  the  greatness  of  this  achievement 
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and  in  a  mood  of  confidence  looking  to  the  ultimate  result.  But  he  comes  back 
to  a  pretty  serious  situation  both  at  Singapore  and  in  Burma,  and  to  a  House 
of  Commons  which  is  in  a  very  critical  and  angry  mood.  Much  of  the  criticism 
is  wholly  unfair,  especially  where  it  deals  with  strategy,  and  generally  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  same  machines  and  men  could  not  have  been  sent  to  Malaya 
and  Burma  as  well  as  used  in  Libya  or  sent  to  Russia,  or  when  it  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Pearl  Harbour  and  the  loss  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  have 
so  completely  altered  the  naval  situation  that  the  defence  of  Malaya  has  been 
almost  impossible  except  to  the  extent  of  rearguard  fighting.  More  pertinent 
is  the  criticism  that  we  have  not  even  now  got  the  machines  and  men  required 
for  our  many  tasks,  and  that  admitting  that  the  main  blame  goes  back  for 
many  years,  possibly  our  productive 
organisation  might  have  been  better 
during  these  last  two  years.  The  under¬ 
lying  criticism  indeed  is  of  the  structure 
of  the  Cabinet  as  an  instrument  for  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  nation.  L. 


We  might  certainly  have  done  a 
good  deal  more  in  India  had  we 
been  encouraged  &  fed  in  time. 
(See  para.  3.) 


2.  Much  will  depend  on  how  Winston  handles  the  matter  next  week,  i 
hope  he  will  be  in  his  best  expository  vein,  and  not  unconciliatory  to  the  House, 
in  which  case  he  may  well  get  away  with  it  with  flying  colours.  But  he  is  apt 
to  be  combative  and  over-resentful  of  criticism,  and  if  he  takes  that  hne  we 
may  have  a  decidedly  unpleasant  debate.  I  sincerely  hope  not,  for  there  is  no 
one  to  replace  him  and  I  don’t  somehow  see  him,  once  he  has  had  his  fight 
and  won,  reconstructing  his  Cabinet  in  order  to  please  what  he  will  consider 
unreasonable  and  personally  hostile  critics.  So  I  can  only  hope  that  the  debate 
goes  off  smoothly  and  that  the  course  of  events  may  turn  out  more  favourable 
and  mitigate  the  mood  of  the  House — and  indeed  of  the  country. 


3.  So  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  I  dare  say  I  may  also  find  myself  the 
target  of  criticism,  not  only  on  the  constitutional  issue,  which  I  dare  say  I  can 
weather  all  right  in  spite  of  the  Press-fed  clamour,  but  also  for  not  having  done 
far  more  to  find  both  troops  and  munitions  in  India.  Well,  you  know  well 
enough  what  you  have  done  with  the  resources  at  your  disposal,  and  that  you 
could  only  have  done  more  if  at  this  end  more  machine  tools,  more  skilled 
staff,  &c.,  had  been  immediately  forthcoming.  The  most  absurd  type  of 
criticism,  of  course,  is  that  which  suggests  that  if  only  we  gave  Congress,  or 
even  Sapru  and  Co.  what  they  ask  for,  there  would  be  millions  of  new  recruits, 
rifles,  tanks  and  aeroplanes  springing  up  from  nowhere  all  over  India. 

4.  I  said  just  now  that  an  improvement  in  the  situation  may  steady  the 
critics.  But  we  may  well  go  through  much  worse  days  than  we  have  seen  yet. 
The  Japanese  are  near,  have  far  many  more  troops  available  than  we  have,  and 
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lose  not  a  minute  in  taking  chances  pushing  on  with  them.  I  trust  Singapore 
will  hold,  but  it  will  only  be  as  a  beleaguered  garrison,  not  playing  any  general 
part  in  the  war  or  able  to  prevent  the  Japs  turning  round  and  attacking  Burma 
in  strength.  They  got  Tavoy  yesterday,  which  means  fighter  support  for  their 
bombing  attacks  on  Moulmein  and  Rangoon,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  both 
of  these  places  may  be  made  unusable  or  even  fall  to  the  enemy,  in  which  case 
not  only  are  our  troops  in  Burma  largely  cut  off  from  any  reinforcement,  but 
China  gets  cut  off  likewise. 

[Para.  5,  on  Mr  Amery  s  talk  with  an  American  parachute  expert  about  the 
construction  of  parachutes  in  India,  omitted.] 

6.  I  still  feel  that  we  are  not  doing  nearly  enough  in  the  matter  of  air-borne 
troops.  If  we  could  have  landed  even  a  couple  of  battalions  the  other  side  of 
Rommel  we  might  have  him  in  the  bag 
at  this  moment.  Later  on  India  may  well 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  war  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Burma.  Supposing  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  so  infested  with  Japanese  raiders 
that  ordinary  convoys  cannot  pass,  or  supposing  even  that  Rangoon  itself  were 
taken,  or  at  any  rate  unusable,  it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  if 
troops  could  be  flown  to  Upper  Burma  from  Assam  or  indeed  all  the  way  from 
the  Middle  East.  The  same  applies  to  the  problem  of  flying  troops  from  one 
part  or  another  of  the  island  group  which  we  are  now  defending  and  may  have 
to  reconquer. 

7.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Schomberg,  who  was  very  interesting  on  the 
subject  both  of  Pondicherry  and  of  Goa.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  could 
somehow  get  rid  of  all  the  overlap  of  small  territories  and  even  fields  between 
British  India  and  French  and  Portuguese  India;  better  still  if  we  could  con¬ 
centrate  both  of  them  into  an  expanded  Pondicherry  and  expanded  Goa ;  best 
of  all  if  they  could  both  be  bought  out  altogether.  I  was  Secretary  in  the  last 
war  of  two  committees  concerned  with  the  problem  of  exchanges  and  we  came 
to  all  sorts  of  definite  conclusions ;  but  the  Foreign  Office  never  attempted  really 
to  push  the  matter  after  the  war,  so  here  we  are  again.  I  believe,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  the  French  are  concerned,  we  nearly  came  to  some  tidying  up  arrange¬ 
ment  70  or  80  years  ago.  Schomberg  is  anxious  to  go  out  to  India  again  and 
be  re-employed  in  any  sort  of  capacity.  He  looks  fit  enough  and  I  imagine  that 
he  is  pretty  shrewd,  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  a  good  pen,  but  I  expect  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  find  anything  for  him  to  do. 

[Para.  8,  on  the  possibility  of  finding  Lieut.  Col.  Bremner,  H.M.  Consul  at 
Goa,  a  more  congenial  appointment,  omitted.] 


Put  up  the  equipment  and  I  and 
mine  will  guarantee  to  do  the  rest 
and  quick.  L. 
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9.  Dill,1  as  you  may  have  heard,  was  originally  left  behind  by  Winston  in 
order  to  be  his  representative  as  Defence  Minister:  this  over  and  above  the 
representatives  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  sit  in  a  combined  body  with  the  American 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  has  now  been  decided,  I  gather,  that  Dill  is  to  become  head  of 
our  Chiefs  of  Staff  Representatives  and  not  the  Prime  Minister’s  personal 
representative.  Apparently  he  gets  on  extremely  well  with  the  President  and 
everybody  there  and  has  made  a  very  good  impression.  All  this  now  looks  to 
me  much  more  like  a  permanent  job,  rather  than  the  two  or  three  months  that 
I  first  thought  it  would  be,  and  consequently  raises  the  whole  issue  of  what  is 
to  happen  about  Bombay.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  Dill’s  appointment  to 
Bombay  were  cancelled  and  someone  else  found.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don’t 
know  for  how  long  Lumley  would  be  prepared  to  continue  if  it  were  put  to 
him  on  the  grounds  of  public  convenience.  I  have  no  doubt  he  might  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  put  in  an  extra  six  months  or  even  a  year.  But  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
ask  him  to  continue  indefinitely,  if  the  war  should  be  prolonged.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  war  is  prolonged  indefinitely,  I  don’t  see  why  Dill  should  stay  there 
indefinitely.  By  the  time  he  has  been  there  for  a  year  or  so,  the  joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  machinery  should  be  in  good  working  order  and  I  should  have  thought  he 
could  be  replaced.  Anyhow  I  must  try  and  find  out  from  Winston  as  soon  as  I  can 
what  his  intentions  are  with  regard  to  Dill  and  let  you  know  if  necessary  by  cable. 

Last  news  about  Malaya  very  disquieting.  Defence  Committee  meets  tonight 
to  consider  whether  we  should  not  be  concentrated  on  Burma. 

1  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Dill  had  been  appointed  Governor-designate  of  Bombay.  He  had  accompanied 
Mr  Churchill  to  Washington  in  December  1941  in  place  of  General  Sir  Alan  Brooke,  who  had 
relieved  him  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  on  1  December. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 


most  immediate  21  January  1942,  6. 15  pm 

Received:  21  January,  4.20  pm 
No.  104-S.  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  wish  for  an  appreciation  of  political 
position  here  in  light  of  recent  developments,  particularly  Bardoli  resolution, 
and  for  my  suggestions  as  to  policy  which  we  should  wisely  adopt  in  present 
circumstances.  Text  ofjinnah’s  resolution1  at  Nagpur  and  of  Bardoli  resolution, 
and  gist  of  discussions  on  latter  in  All-India  Congress  Committee  will  be 
available  to  you  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
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2.  Cabinet  will  have  noted  in  Bardoli  resolution  insistent  demand  for  “full 
freedom  ;  reference  to  our  system  as  “arrogant  imperialism  which  is  indis- 
tinguishable  from  fascist  authoritarianism”;  and  deliberate  misrepresentation 
of  our  attitude.  Discussion  of  resolution  in  A.I.C.C.  on  15th  January  was  im¬ 
portant  as  bringing  out  real  reluctance  of  substantial  elements  to  co-operate 
wholeheartedly  whatever  happens;  fact  that  resolution  was  got  through  entirely 
on  assumption  that  it  committed  nobody  to  anything  unless  His  Majesty’s 
Government  conceded  Congress  demand,  when  the  position  could  be  recon¬ 
sidered;  and  extent  to  which  elements  in  Congress  were  afraid  to  antagonise 
possible  victors  by  helping  or  coming  to  terms  with  us.  Rajagopalachariar 
added  that  the  Bardoli  resolution  “does  not  say  what  we  want.  The  British 
Government  know  what  we  want.  Therefore  we  need  not  reiterate  it”,  and, 
as  usual  with  Congress  pronouncements,  there  has  been  a  number  of  competing 
public  statements  by  prominent  Congressmen  as  to  what  exactly  it  means. 

3.  In  effect  Bardoli  resolution  taken  with  discussion  in  A.I.C.C.  represents 
reiteration  of  Congress  demand  for  surrender  by  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  Congress  claims,  ignoring  other  parties  and  interests  and  their  own  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  hope  they  will  get  Congress  support  in  fighting  the  war.  Its  main 
importance  is  that  it  places  us  at  some  tactical  disadvantage  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  misrepresented  to  our  disadvantage  here  and  elsewhere, 
while  it  has  helped  the  Congress  machine  by  responding  to  the  strong  feeling 
in  the  country  that  non-violence  is  an  impossible  proposition  in  present  con¬ 
ditions  with  the  Japanese  next  door.  It  is  important  not  to  let  ourselves  be 
hypnotised  by  Rajagopalachariar  and  his  appearance  of  reasonableness  and 
plausibility.  He  is  endeavouring  to  concentrate  spotlight  on  himself  and  to 
obscure  the  very  significant  dissident  strains  that  have  emerged  in  the  discussions 
at  the  A.I.C.C.;  while  Congress  pubhcity  will  continue  to  oversimplify  resolu¬ 
tion  and  endeavour  to  present  it  to  the  public  at  home  as  generous  offer  to 
co-operate  on  reasonable  terms. 

4.  The  Muslim  League  attitude,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  remains  unchanged, 
with  Jinnah  apprehensive  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  stampeded  by  the  Hindus  and  Congress.  Jinnah  has  just  informed  Lumley 
that  he  stands  firm  on  Pakistan,  and  thinks  that  Hindus  are  out  to  get  us  to  make 
a  declaration  which  would  prejudge  and  rule  out  Pakistan,  and,  having  obtained 
that,  use  it  as  weapon  with  which  to  intimidate  Muslims.  In  all  the  minority 
provinces  the  Muslims  had  sampled  Congress  rule,  and  were  determined  not 
to  submit  to  any  constitution  which  would  install  Congress  domination  over 
the  whole  country.  He  does  not  think  that  Congress  resolutions  have  materially 
altered  their  position,  and  thinks  that  Secretary  of  State  in  reply  to  a  recent 

1  Resolution  passed  by  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  at  Nagpur,  27  December  1941  (Appen¬ 
dix  iv). 
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question  in  Parliament  has  made  only  possible  answer.  He  accepts  without 
question  that  we  genuinely  want  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  which  must  mean 
a  transfer  of  power,  but  is  afraid  that  we  may  succumb  to  pressure,  though  he 
seemed,  to  Lumley,  well  satisfied  with  present  attitude  ofHls  Majesty  s  Govern- 

ment.2 

5.  Minor  minorities  such  as  Scheduled  Castes,  and  large  body  of  opinion 
which  is  anxious  to  assist  but  knows  that  it  can  in  no  circumstances  hope  to 
exercise  real  control  itself  over  the  political  future,  is  watching  the  line  we  shall 
take  with  uneasiness  and  uncertainty. 

6.  Issue  is  clearly  of  great  importance  and  we  must  consider  it  dispassionately. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  alter  the  general 
line  of  our  policy  towards  India  after  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  But  I 
am  clear  that  in  any  event  that  policy  as  it  stands  (ultimate  Dominion  Status 
and  transfer  of  real  power  to  Indians  at  the  Centre,  &c.,  and  ultimate  im¬ 
plementing  of  arrangements  covered  by  Declaration  of  August  194°)  Is  one 
which  can  only  be  successfully  implemented  from  a  strong  position.  Our 
present  position  I  would  not  regard  as  a  strong  one,  and  our  prestige  is  under-  • 
going  some  deterioration.  I  have  to  bear  in  mind,  further,  fact  that  we  are 
under  warning  that  we  may  lose  Singapore  and  that,  as  I  have  frequently 
informed  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  advised  that  India  is  at  present  wholly  in¬ 
sufficiently  protected  against  attack,  and  that  direct  attack  on  any  considerable 
scale  might  produce  an  exceedingly  difficult  situation  to  hold  in  terms  of  security 
in  this  country.  I  would  not  judge  that  there  could  wisely  be  any  question  of 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  stampeded  into  implementing  either  wholly  or  partially 
our  long-term  policy  in  such  circumstances,  and  at  the  present  time.  And  if 
I  am  right  in  thinking  that  these  are  not  circumstances  in  which  implementation 
of  our  long-term  policy  is  practicable,  I  am  of  opinion  equally  that  there  is 
very  httle  if  anything  further  that  we  can  do  within  our  tether. 

7.  I  develop  this  position  further  below.  In  doing  so  I  concentrate  on  the 
issue  as  affecting  the  Centre.  The  provincial  aspects  though  important  are  less 
so,  and  not  decisive  in  the  present  argument. 

8.  Main  propositions  put  forward  for  our  consideration  are  either  ( a )  in 
effect,  implementation  of  our  long-term  policy  either  completely  or  to  a  degree 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  after  the  war  to  regain  any  gromid  given 
now,  and  which  we  thought  it  desirable  to  retrace,  e.g.,  the  Congress  demand 
for  acceptance  of  complete  independence  for  India,  to  be  accompanied  by 
positive  immediate  steps  in  evidence,  and  their  demand  (Bardoli  resolution) 
for  a  free  independent  India  which  only  can  be  in  a  position  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  country  on  a  national  basis  and  be  of  help  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  larger  causes  that  are  emerging  from  the  storm  of  war”.  Or  ( b )  the  Sapru 
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type  of  proposal — elimination  of  parliamentary  control,  Viceroy  to  have  auto¬ 
cratic  powers  with  wholly  non-official  executive  responsible  to  him,  &c. 

9.  To  take  second  category  first,  Cabinet  will  be  fully  alive  to  objections 
to  severance  of  parliamentary  control  and  will  appreciate  that  acceptance  of 
Sapru  s  propositions  would  compromise  post-war  position  beyond  any  question, 
while  I  do  not  myself  beh eve  that  it  would  secure  us  support  of  major  political 
parties.  They  represent  a  leap  in  the  dark  from  the  solid  platform  of  the  Act  of 
1935  and  with  no  guarantee  of  any  reward.  “Home  rule  for  Viceroy”,  which 
I  have  been  disturbed  to  see  that  the  Times  has  tended  to  support  recently, 
ignores  impossibility  of  any  Governor-General  reconciling  his  diverse  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  disposing  on  an  autocratic  basis  of  all  the  resources  of  this  immense 
country,  without  parliamentary  sanction  and  control.  We  have  already  made 
arrangements  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  break-down  of  all  communications 
between  London  and  Delhi.  Indeed,  in  any  emergency  it  may  well  be  unavoid¬ 
able  that  the  Governor-General  should  take  immediate  responsibility  for  much 
about  which  he  would  prefer  to  have  secured  the  prior  consent  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  But  all  this  is  very  different  from  a  proposal  to  release  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Government  of  India  from  all  statutory  control  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  Parliament. 

10.  Nor  do  I  beheve  that  any  entirely  non-official  Council  that  I  could  put 
together  unless  it  had  the  full  support  of  the  majority  parties  (who  have  re¬ 
frained  from  supporting  Sapru),  would  be  better  than  I  have  got  at  the  moment. 
Sapru  and  his  friends  carry  no  real  weight  here.  The  inclusion  of  all  or  any 
of  them  would  add  nothing  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  prosecution  of  war; 
and  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  we  should  be  under  strong  pressure  from  them 
for  concessions  in  this  direction  or  that  designed  to  show  Indian  public  opinion 
that  they  really  counted  for  something.  In  a  wholly  Indianised  Council  I  should 
be  much  concerned,  too,  lest,  the  moment  the  war  drew  nearer  to  India,  we 
found  ourselves  under  pressure  to  recall  Indian  formations  overseas  for  India’s 
local  defence,  and  to  close  down  despatch  of  warlike  supplies  outside  India 
in  interests  of  conserving  them  for  India  herself.  I  would  take  that  risk  very 
seriously  if  I  had  strong  Congress  element  in  Central  Government,  but  it  cannot 
be  ignored  even  with  a  Central  Government  of  the  Moderates  of  the  Sapru  type. 

11.  So  much  for  what  I  might  call  a  policy  of  nibbling,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  buy  off  opposition  by  concessions  of  greater  or  lesser  importance,  which 
would  not  however  take  us  all  the  way  to  our  final  objective.  I  now  turn  to 
the  wider  suggestion  that  we  should  in  effect  go  the  whole  way  at  once,  accept 
demand  for  full  independence  and  give  tangible  proof  of  the  reality  of  our 
doing  so.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  the  question  to  consider  anything  of  the 


2  See  No.  13. 
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sort.  And  I  imagine  that  that  will  be  the  feehng  of  the  Cabmet  also.  On  that 
assumption  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  satisfaction  to 
Congress  or  securing  their  real  and  wholehearted  support.  In  my  experience 
they  are  entirely  ruthless  politicians;  will  take  all  they  can  get;  will  do  their 
utmost  to  manoeuvre  us  into  a  position  in  which  we  make  sacrifices  that  are 
substantial  and  that  will  increase  the  prestige  and  the  power  of  Congress  in  this 
country.  But  short  of  acceptance  of  their  full  demand  no  sacrifices  however 
great  can  be  relied  on  to  keep  them  quiet. 

12.  I  need  not  develop  the  unfortunate  effect  on  those  who  genuinely 
sympathise  with  us  in  this  country,  or  on  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
undertakings,  such  as  the  Muslim  League,  or  on  the  Princes,  of  allowing  our¬ 
selves  to  be  stampeded  into  negotiations  with  Congress  or  acceptance  of 
Congress  demand.  Nor  (while  possibility  of  underground  negotiations  can 
never  be  wholly  ruled  out)  do  I  see  anything  to  suggest  that  Congress  and 
Mushm  League  are  at  this  stage  likely  to  unite  and  get  together  in  an  expanded 
Council.  (Jinnah  has  made  clear  to  Editor  of  Times  of  India  that  he  would  regard 
as  essential  first  50:50  in  any  such  Council ;  secondly  that  the  representation 
of  minorities  should  be  secured  through  him  and  be  under  his  control,  since' 
otherwise  minority  representatives  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Hindu  element. 
I  need  not  elaborate  difficulties  which  any  such  arrangement  would  produce.) 

13.  My  general  conclusion,  viewing  tins  difficult  matter  with  greatest  de¬ 
tachment  that  I  can,  and  with  full  sense  of  its  importance,  is  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  should  stand  firm  and  make  no  further  move.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  further  move  at  this  stage  will  be  likely  to  improve  India’s  contribution 
to  the  war.  As  mentioned  above  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  further  transfer 
of  power  might  mean  pressure  on  us  for  withdrawal  of  Indian  troops  and 
Indian  supply.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  rely  on  a  united  India  (even  a 
united  British  India,  for  the  Princes  tend  to  be  ignored  to  a  dangerous  degree 
in  discussion  in  the  Press,  &c.)  sohd  behind  us  in  fighting  the  war.  India  is 
hopelessly,  and  I  suspect  irremediably  spht  by  racial  and  religious  divisions 
which  we  cannot  bridge,  and  which  become  more  acute  as  any  real  transfer 
of  power  by  us  draws  nearer. 

14.  I  take  very  seriously  too  in  reaching  my  conclusions  possibility  that 
further  transfer  would  give  marked  encouragement  to  quisling  activities.  Recent 
report  from  military  authorities  in  eastern  India  is  to  effect  that  there  is  a  large 
and  dangerous  potential  5th  column  in  Bengal,  Assam,  Bihar,  and  Orissa,  and 
that  indeed  potential  of  pro-enemy  sympathy  and  activity  in  eastern  India  is 
enormous.  Sarat  Bose3  has  been  a  lesson.  The  activities  of  U  Saw  and  Tin  Tut4 
(a  senior  civil  servant  occupying  a  very  responsible  position)  are  another  and 
a  grave  one.  I  know  that  we  are  frequently  urged  to  do  something  to  “touch 
the  heart  of  India  and  our  sympathies  naturally  lean  in  that  direction.  But 
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Cabinet  will  I  think  agree  with  me  that  India  and  Burma  have  no  natural 
association  with  the  Empire,  from  which  they  are  alien  by  race,  history  and 
religion,  and  for  which  as  such  neither  of  them  have  any  natural  affection, 
and  both  are  in  the  Empire  because  they  are  conquered  countries  which  had 
been  brought  there  by  force,  kept  there  by  our  controls,  and  which  hitherto 
it  has  suited  to  remain  under  our  protection.  I  suspect  that  the  moment  they 
think  that  we  may  lose  the  war  or  take  a  bad  knock,  their  leaders  would  be 
much  more  concerned  to  make  terms  with  the  victor  at  our  expense  than  to 
fight  for  the  ideals  to  which  so  much  lip-service  is  given,  and  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  prominence  given  by  Rajagopalachariar  to  the  doubts  felt  in 
the  A.I.C.C.  as  to  the  wisdom  of  antagonising  possible  victors. 

15.  What  we  have  to  decide  however  is  whether  in  such  circumstances, 
whatever  the  feeling  of  India,  we  intend  to  stay  in  this  country  for  our  own 
reasons,  and  whether  India’s  place  in  imperial  communications  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant,  at  any  rate  in  war-time,  that  we  must  hold  on  and  must  not  relinquish 
power  beyond  a  certain  point.  If  we  accept  that  India  is  too  important  at  this 
stage  for  us  to  take  any  chances,  then  I  would  rather  face  such  trouble  as  we 
may  have  to  face  here  as  a  result  of  making  no  concessions  now  in  the  political 
field  than  make  concessions  which  are  ill-advised  and  dangerous  and  on  which 
we  might  have  to  go  back  for  reasons  of  imperial  security  at  a  later  stage  in 
the  war. 

16.  I  recognise  to  the  full  that  Cabinet  have  to  deal  with  much  Left  Wing 
pressure  and  pressure  from  academic  theorists  or  sentimentalists,  reflected  even 
in  papers  so  important  as  the  Times.  This  battle  if  it  is  lost,  will,  however,  be 
lost  at  home  and  not  in  India,  and  if  my  suggestion  that  we  make  no  move  is 
accepted  by  yourself  and  by  the  Cabinet  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
best  hne  to  take  to  try  to  damp  down  activities  of  this  order.  You  alone  can 
judge  how  much  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  criticism  in  the  home  Press 
and  from  Left  Wing  and  hberal  elements  in  Parliament.  I  would  have  judged 
it  myself  to  be  largely  a  reflection  of  uneasiness  at  the  turn  things  have  taken 

3  Sarat  Chandra  Bose  had,  with  his  brother  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  been  a  leader  of  the  Forward  Bloc, 
a  group  formed  by  members  of  Congress  in  Bengal  who  disagreed  with  the  orthodox  policy  of 
the  party.  Though  expelled  from  Congress  in  October  1940,  Sarat  Bose  continued  to  lead  the 
Congress  Parliamentary  Party  in  the  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly.  On  n  December  1941  he  was 
arrested  and  detained  under  the  Defence  of  India  Rules.  The  Government  of  India  announced  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  there  had  been  contacts  of  such  nature  between  him  and  the  Japanese  as  to 
render  his  immediate  apprehension  necessary. 

4  U  Saw,  Prime  Minister  of  Burma,  and  his  Adviser  U  Tin  Tut  were  arrested  on  their  return  journey 
from  a  visit  to  Britain  and  America.  The  following  announcement  was  issued  from  10  Downing 
Street  on  18  January:  ‘From  reports  received  about  the  movements  of  U  Saw  after  his  goodwill 
mission  to  this  country  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  he  has  been 
in  contact  with  Japanese  authorities  since  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan.  This  fact  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  own  admission.  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  accordingly  been  compelled  to  detain 
him,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  permit  him  to  return  to  Burma.’ 
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in  the  Far  East,  and  to  be  based  on  assumption,  which  I  do  not  regard  as  correct, 
that  by  a  generous  gesture  now  we  can  unite  India  behind  us  and  get  her  solid 
moral  support  for  the  prosecution  of  war. 

17.  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  naturally  wish  to  appear  as  constructive 
as  possible  in  any  debate.  I  suggest  however  that  the  general  line  of  any  debate 
could  properly  be  that  we  have  responsibilities  to  discharge  and  pledges  to 
honour;  to  harp  again  on  the  depth  and  reality  of  Indian  differences,  to  insist 
that  in  no  circumstances  shall  we  go  back  on  our  pledges  to  the  Muslims;  to 
bring  out  the  incompatibility  of  the  Mushm  League  demands  with  those  of 
Congress;  to  show  the  public  how  little  the  Bardoli  resolution  really  means; 
to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  discussion  in  the  A.I.C.C.;  to  repeat  (it  does 
not  matter  if  it  bores  people  here)  the  merits  of  the  August  Offer  and  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  Congress  to  faceup  to  it;  to  repeat  that  it  was  Indians  themselves 
alone  that  made  impossible  in  October  1940  something  approximating  pretty 
closely  to  what  the  Congress  are  now  asking  for;  to  stress  that  we  have  got  in 
practice  as  national  a  Government  and  as  good  a  national  Government  as  we 
can  get  in  present  circumstances,  in  the  expanded  executive;  and,  as  a  possible 
constructive  alternative,  to  refer  to  the  possibility  of  the  federal  scheme  (which 
from  our  point  of  view  secures  defence,  secures  a  degree  of  financial  control, 
brings  in  the  conservative  princely  element  to  which  our  undertakings  are  so 
important,  and  would  be  practicable  consistently  with  maintenance  of  war 
effort).  On  these  lines  I  should  hope  that  we  could  regain  any  ground  which 
Congress  have  taken  from  us  by  the  appearance  of  readiness  to  co-operate  on 
reasonable  terms  which  attaches  to  Bardoli  resolution. 

18.  Above  represents  my  own  considered  view.  I  have  not  yet  consulted 
Governors,  though  I  would  expect  general  support  from  them  for  policy  of 
standing  firm.  If  there  is  any  further  information  which  you  or  Cabinet  require 
to  enable  you  to  reach  decision  you  will  I  am  sure  let  me  know. 


Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  to  the  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/56 


CONFIDENTIAL 


govt,  house,  Bombay,  21  January  1942 
99- 


report  NO. 

This  report  covers  the  first  half  of  January. 

1.  Political  Situation  The  expectations  which  were  aroused  in  the  pubhc 
mind  on  the  first  release  of  the  Bardoli  resolutions  appear  to  have  died  down 
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considerably.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  newspapers,  which  hailed  them  as  a 

great  advance  and  an  olive  branch,  were 

too  optimistic,  and  I  notice  that  several  I  agree. 

Congress  leaders  have  taken  them  to  L. 

task  for  misinterpreting  the  resolutions, 

and  have  been  at  pains  to  minimise  the  desire  for  co-operation.  The  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  six  members  of  the  Working  Committee,  including  Vallabhbhai 
Patel  and  Rajendra  Prasad,  which  declared  that  they  adhered  to  non-violence 
and  would  not  support  co-operation  in  the  war,  revealed  the  cleavage  which 
still  exists  in  the  Congress,  and,  to  my  mind,  exposes  the  hollowness  of  the 
claim  that,  if  we  will  only  respond  to  the  Congress  gesture,  we  shall  have  a 
united  India  in  support  of  the  war.  It  would  appear  more  true  to  say  that,  if 
we  appeased  the  Congress,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  calhng  back  to  power  an 
organisation  which  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  We  must  see  what  may  he  the  re- 

a  war  policy,  quite  apart  from  the  reac-  action  here  to  P.M.’s  reply  to 

tions  of  the  Mushm  League.  This  state-  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru.  L. 

ment  by  the  six  members  of  the  Working 

Committee  came  as  a  considerable  shock  to  the  Congress  optimists  here,  and 
they  did  not  disguise  in  the  press  their  disappointment.  This  possibly  accounts 
for  a  certain  slackening  of  interest  over  the  Congress  deliberations.  The  adoption 
by  the  A.I.C.C.  of  the  Bardoli  resolutions  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  more 
than  a  willingness  to  preserve  a  facade  of  unity  over  the  divergent  views  held 
within  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  more  satisfactory  development  in  the  Congress  attitude  towards 
A.R.P.  in  Bombay.  Yesterday,  the  Municipality  reversed  its  previous  decision 
not  to  co-operate  in  A.R.P.  measures,  and  has  agreed  to  undertake  various 
duties  which  we  have  requested  them  to  perform.  This  is  satisfactory  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  resort  to  arguments  and  further  delay  over 
details.  If  they  do,  we  shall  have  to  make  use  of  the  recent  Ordinances,  but 
I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  Congress  resolve  to  organise  the  countryside  in  the  interests  of  law  and 
order  and  the  maintenance  of  morale 

will  want  watching.  Its  object  is,  I  have  We  must  stamp  on  any  attempt  to 

little  doubt,  to  re-establish  Congress  set  up  a  parallel  organisation. 

hold  and  prestige,  and  to  take  advantage  L. 

of  any  weakening  of  authority  which 

may  result  from  war  developments.  Judging  from  past  experience,  this  resolve 
will  not  prove  so  effective  as  Congress  desires,  but  it  may  prove  obstructive 
to  the  war  effort  in  recruiting  and  other  matters.  Few  Congressmen  will  be 
found  to  resist  the  temptation  to  advocate  non-co-operation  in  all  forms  of 
war  effort  and  I  notice  that  Kher,  for  one,  has  been  making  some  stupidly 
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hostile  and  petulant  speeches.  I  should  also  mention  that  the  Congress  party  in 
the  Provincial  Legislature  has  recently  met,  and  appears  to  have  resolved  that 
a  return  to  Parliamentary  activities  is  out  of  the  question  until  independence 
has  been  obtained. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  21  January  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  105-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  of  January  13th.1  I  am  tele¬ 
graphing  separately  appreciation2  for  Cabinet.  I  am  also  sending  message3  to 
the  Prime  Minister. 

2.  Sapru’ s  letter  has  of  course  had  a  good  Indian  press,  but  it  has  not  secured 
formal  support  of  the  major  parties;  and  none  of  the  signatories  is  by  himself 
of  any  real  political  importance;  and  only  two  of  them  are  Moslems,  and  those 
unsubstantial.  Nor  could  any  or  all  of  them  for  a  moment  hold  a  political 
situation;  while  I  would  regard  my  present  non-officials  in  my  Council  as 
better  men  from  the  political  point  of  view  than  any  of  signatories  including 
Sapru  himself.  I  see  no  cause  for  moving  our  ground  merely  because  of  Sapru, 
but  I  agree  that  conciliatory  but  firm  reply  will  be  called  for. 


3.  Whole  manifesto  completely  ignores  practical  difficulties  of  Indian  situation 
made  abundantly  clear  by  recent  manifestos  such  as  Jinnah’s  at  Nagpur.  Ex¬ 
isting  Government  is  as  near  a  national  government  as  we  are  likely  to  get  in 
present  conditions.  Its  complete  non-officialisation  would  not  in  my  judgment, 
unless  you  had  willing  support  of  both  major  political  parties  in  our  war  effort, 
in  any  way  improve  matters.  We  should  add  two  or  three  Indians  of  same  type 
as  I  have  already  in  place  of  two  or  three  Europeans.  That  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  I  should  have  thought  it  quite  likely,  too,  that  for  reasons  developed  in 
my  appreciation  for  Cabinet,  such  a  government  would  be  less  effective  and 
less  dependable  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  effort. 


4.  I  need  not  comment  on  the  suggestion  of  “Home  Rule  for  the  Viceroy” 
objections  to  which  are  fully  present  to  you,  both  practical  and  pohtical. 
Burden  on  Governor-General  himself  would  be  one  which  could  not  be  borne. 


5.  So  far  as  Provinces  are  concerned  extension  of  Section  93  is  not  by  any 
wish  of  ours  and  normal  constitution  is  working  perfectly  well  in  at  least  two 
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major  Provinces.  Moderate  politicians  of  the  type  of  Sapru  may  well  feel 
frustrated  in  Provinces  under  Section  93  but  I  should  myself  anticipate  that 
Executive  Councils  “responsible  to  the  Crown”  as  he  suggests  and  without 
backing  of  majority  in  Legislature  would  go  no  way  to  ease  political  tension 
or  after  a  short  interval  to  remove  feehng  of  frustration  save  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  become  Executive  Councillors. 

6.  As  for  international  position  of  India  we  can  I  have  no  doubt  give  reassuring 
reply.  I  have  no  particular  suggestion  to  make  but  feel  that  it  would  be  well 
to  make  it  clear  that  India  would  of  course  be  represented  in  any  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  or  other  major  discussions  that  may  take  place  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
geographical  and  physical  conditions  make  practicable.  Zafrulla  has  already 
been  over,  and  I  have  had  it  in  mind  with  your  full  support  to  send  one  of  my 
Executive  Councillors  home,  once  my  Council  settles  down,  to  make  contact 
with  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  with  war  effort  at  home.  We  can  amphfy 
on  those  sort  of  lines. 

7.  As  regards  consultation  with  India  in  same  manner  as  Dominions,  here  again 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  some  soothing  phrase.  I  am  of  course  aware 
of  constitutional  difficulties  that  make  consultation  on  precisely  same  basis  as 
with  Dominions  impracticable,  but  see  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  line  that 
Government  of  India  are  kept  in  close  and  full  contact  with  what  is  going  on 
etc.,  and  that  that  will  continue  to  be  objective  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
pending  achievement  by  India  of  Dominion  Status  which  is  their  objective 
for  her. 

8.  As  you  will  see  I  have  not  tried  to  be  specific  in  my  suggestions,  but  would 
welcome  opportunity  of  seeing  draft  of  any  reply  proposed  to  be  sent  to  Sapru, 
when  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  more  assistance. 

1  No.  10.  2  No.  23.  3  No.  26. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Churchill  (via  India  Office ) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125(22 


most  immediate  21  January  1942 

106-S.  Following  for  Prime  Minister.  I  hope  you  will  look  at  my  telegram1 
of  to-day  to  Amery  about  Indian  Constitutional  position.  It  is  longer  than  I 
could  wish  but  I  have  thought  it  right  that  in  this  very  important  issue  you 


1  No.  23. 
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should  be  seized  of  all  essential  factors.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  as  to  wisdom  of 
standing  firm  and  facing  the  music,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree.  If  there  is 
anything  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  damp  down  ill-conceived  speculation 
in  the  “  Times ”  and  by  Schuster2  etc.  it  would  be  invaluable.  Immense  harm 
has  been  done  here  by  campaign  that  has  been  run  at  home  for  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  which  has  been  construed  here  as  meaning  that  Cabinet  are 
ready  to  give  way  and  that  we  are  so  alarmed  at  possible  turn  of  the  war  that 
we  will  make  any  sacrifice.  I  shall  not  have  an  easy  hand  to  play  here  if  we 
stand  firm,  but  I  think  I  can  hold  the  position  well  enough.  Vital  thing  is  that 
people  should  stand  firm  at  home. 


2  Lord  Linlithgow  may  be  referring  to  a  letter  in  The  Times  of  18  December  1941  from  Sir  George 
Schuster  M.P.,  who  had  served  as  Finance  Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  from  1928 
to  1934,  and  Dr  Edward  Thompson,  the  historian.  This  urged  ‘a  fresh  start  in  India’  and,  more 
particularly,  first,  that  the  Viceroy  should  be  surrounded  by  a  fully  representative  Cabinet,  com¬ 
manding  the  widest  popular  support  and  pledged  to  concentrate  all  on  the  war  effort;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Provincial  Governments  should  resume  office  on  a  frankly  coalition  basis  with  enlarged 
cabinets  in  which  opposed  groups  could  work  together. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 

LlPOI6lio6a:ff33-4 


India  office,  22  January  1942 

Prime  Minister 

Herewith  a  short  telegram1  from  Linlithgow  for  you  and  a  long  one2  to  myself. 
At  this  moment  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  read  paragraphs  12,  13  and  17, 
which  contain  the  gist  of  his  conclusions. 

I  entirely  agree  with  him  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  this  moment  with 
Sapru  s  proposals  or  with  any  suggestions  of  a  fresh  constitutional  advance. 
Congress  is  not  concerned  in  the  least  with  co-operation,  but  only  with  getting 
us  to  do  something  which  will  prejudge  the  future  in  a  sense  contrary  to  our 
declaration  of  August  1940,  with  its  explicit  pledges  to  the  Mushms,  Princes 
and  other  minorities.  I  am  sure  our  main  line  should  be  to  stand  firm  on  the 
present  position,  i.e.  both  on  our  1940  policy,  which  is  essentially  generous  and 
yet  workable,  and  on  the  present  expanded  Executive.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 

I  can  hold  the  fort  perfectly  well  in  the  House  on  the  general  lines  of  Linlithgow’s 
paragraph  17. 

I  have  drafted  for  your  consideration  an  answer3  to  Sapru  and  Co.  which  I 


1  No.  26. 


2  No.  23. 


3  Enclosure  to  No.  15. 
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have  sent  to  Attlee,  Anderson  and  Simon  for  their  comments.  It  is  a  polite 
but  firm  negation  of  their  proposal  in  the  setting  of  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
1940  policy. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Attlee1 
L/POI6/io6a:  f  52 

India  office,  22  January  1942 

My  dear  Clem, 

I  sent  you  with  my  letter  of  the  1 6th  January2  a  tentative  draft  reply  to  Sapru’s 
telegram  to  Winston.  I  have  now  got  the  Viceroy’s  appreciation3  which  I  was 
expecting,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it.  Would  you  let  me  know  whether  you 
agree  generally  with  the  line  taken  in  my  proposed  reply  or  whether  you  have 
any  comments  or  suggestions. 

Yours  ever, 
l.  s.  A. 


1  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Sir  J.  Anderson  and  Viscount  Simon. 

2  No.  15.  3  No.  23. 


Sir  H.  Twynam  ( Central  Provinces  and  Berar )  to  the 
Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/63 


secret  camp,  22 January  1942 

No.  R.-72-G.C.P. 

2.  The  principal  event  of  the  first  half  of  January  was  of  course  the  meeting 
of  the  A.-I.C.C.  at  Wardha.  The  outcome  of  that  meeting  which  endorsed 
the  Bardoli  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  is  now  public  property. 
Some  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  while  only  15  delegates  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  Bardoli  resolution 
a  large  number  of  delegates  apparently  did  not  vote  at  all.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  delegates  who  did 

not  vote  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  The  Working  Committee  of  Con- 

express  their  neutrality;  on  the  other  gress  is  a  collection  of  ancient 

hand,  Nehru  has  described  this  interpre-  valetudinarians  who  ( with  the  sole 
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tation  as  nonsensical  on  the  ground  that  it  exception  of  Nehru)  command 

was  so  certain  that  the  resolution  would  nothing  to  matter  in  votes,  aim  are 

be  carried,  in  view  of  the  small  numbers  purely  parasitic  on  Gandhi.  No 

which  voted  for  amendments,  that  many  wonder  they  don’t  drop  him. 
of  its  supporters  did  not  trouble  to  -h- 

raise  their  hands.  The  chief  motive 

for  remaining  neutral  was  apparently  fear  of  offending  Gandhi,  who  is  still 
of  course  the  “king-maker”.  Of  our  ex-Ministers  who  attended  the  Meeting 
only  D.  K.  Mehta  voted  for  the  Bardoli  resolution:  Shukla  and  Misra  did  not 
vote  but  the  former  is  believed  to  have  privately  assured  Rajagopalachariar  ol 
his  support. 

In  view  of  Gandhi’s  opposition  to  legislative  activities  in  the  present  situation 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  response  to  Sapru’s  telegram  to  the  Prime 
Minister  will  have  any  effect  on  Congress. 

The  expectation  which  I  expressed  in  my  letter,  dated  the  24th  December, 
that  the  amnesty  had  given  the  Satyagraha 

movement  its  quietus  for  the  time  being  He  was  perfectly  correct. 

has  now  been  fulfilled.  In  his  statement  L. 

to  the  Press,  dated  the  7th  January, 

Gandhi  has  stated  that  “Civil  disobedience  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  launched 
is  not  likely  to  be  revived  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  till  the  war  has  ended” 
while  individual  Civil  disobedience  has  now  been  officially  withdrawn  by  the 
A.-l.C.C.  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  Congress  activities  will  be  wholly  directed 
to  carrying  out  the  constructive  programme.  This  is  a  big  advance  on  Gandhi’s 
first  reaction  to  the  amnesty  proposal  (13  th  November  1941)  in  which  he 
declared  that  “So  far  as  I  know,  there  will  be  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 


neither  appreciation  nor  response”,  or  his  later  statement  (4th  December)  that 
“it  cannot  evoke  a  single  responsive  or  appreciative  chord  in  me”.  I  expected 
the  formal  extinction  of  the  Satyagraha  movement  because  all  the  evidence  in 
this  Province  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  Congressmen  of  Provincial  and 
district  importance  were  nearly  all  dissatisfied  with  the  negative  policy  of  going 
to  jail  again  and  again  in  symbohc  vindication  of  freedom  of  speech.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  Gandhi  himself — whose  freedom  from  arrest  has  now  been 
clearly  established  as  a  wise  move — but  the  average  Congressman  was  subjected 
to  considerable  discomfort  and  inconvenience  with  little  prospect  of  any 
tangible  result  by  his  going  to  jail.  The  general  dislike  for  this  form  of  civil 
disobedience  must  have,  I  think,  been  brought  home  pretty  forcibly  to  the 
Mahatma.  The  attitude  of  Gandhi  and  the  A.-I.C.C.  has  no  doubt  been  affected 
by  the  Japanese  advance  in  Malaya  and  the  bombing  of  Rangoon  and  Singapore 
but  these  events  would  not  have  produced  the  same  reaction  by  themselves 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  we  got  in  the  amnesty  first. 

If  experience  of  previous  non-co-operation  and  civil  disobedience  movements 
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may  be  trusted,  I  should  be  surprised  if  Satyagraha  is  revived  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  war,  as  promised  by  Gandhi,  because  enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  seldom  long  lived  and  some  preparation  is  required  before  a  move¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  can  be  launched.  Of  course,  a  false  step  may  again  lead  to 
active  opposition ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  enemy  air  raid  on  India  will,  I  have  little 
doubt,  produce  reactions  which  will  not  be  unfavourable  to  Government. 

Gandhi’s  attitude  generally  to  the  course  of  events  from  the  first  mooting 
of  the  amnesty  proposals  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Wardha  meeting  of  the 
A.-I.C.C.  has  been  inconsistent  and  the  C.I.O.’s  report  suggests  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  duplicity  of  set  purpose.  It  is  suggested  that  Gandhi’s  sudden 
swing  over  to  support  for  the  Bardoli  resolution  was  occasioned  by  the  obvious 
unwillingness  of  the  delegates  to  abandon  his  leadership  in  favour  of  the  Bardoli 
resolution,  although  it  seems  clear  that  they  were  little  in  favour  of  a  continuance 
of  Satyagraha.  The  expedient  which  has  been  tried  before  was  therefore  again 
adopted  of  Congress  speaking  officially  with  one  voice  and  Gandhi  with  another, 
on  the  old  principle  of  combining  threats  and  cajolery  or,  as  Gandhi  put  it, 
making  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  to  shake  hands  with  Britain.  The 
main  idea  of  the  Congress  now  is  said  to  be  to  establish  an  organisation  parallel 
to  the  Government  machinery  for  whatever  use  future  developments,  internal 
or  external,  may  indicate. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  ( Extract ) 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 


the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  25-7 January  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

12.  I  have  had  an  interesting  note1  (copy  of  which  was  sent  by  last  week’s  bag) 
from  Hodson  of  the  impressions  formed  by  him  on  his  recent  tour,  which 
covers  a  good  deal  of  ground.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  educative 
value  from  his  point  of  view  of  contacts  of  this  nature;  there  is  always  the  risk 
of  one  who,  without  previous  experience  of  the  country,  merely  sits  in  the 
Central  Government  forming  views  which  may  be  off  the  mark.  I  note  with 
interest  his  conclusion  that  the  initiative  in  constitutional  progress  offered  to 
India  has  patently  not  yet  been  accepted  and  remains  in  British  hands. 

★  ★  ★ 

15.  Of  our  other  travellers,  Coupland  has  been  in  Bengal  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  he  came  to  lunch  on  Saturday,  before  setting  off  again  for  the 


1  Printed  as  an  Annex  to  No.  30. 
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United  Provinces.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  tour  round  the  country,  and 
to  be  in  good  heart.  He  reminded  me  that  when  I  first  saw  him,  he  had  under¬ 
taken  to  keep  off  the  short-range  problem  of  our  immediate  political  difficulties 
but  said  that  inevitably  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  wished  to 
aive  me  his  views.  I  said  that  I  should,  of  course,  be  delighted  to  hear  these 
which  I  was  certain  would  be  most  helpful.  He  then  proceeded  to  develop  at 
length  the  points  which  he  subsequently  sent  me  in  the  memorandum2  of  which 
I  send  you  a  copy  by  this  bag.  I  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  practical  difficulties 
attaching  to  certain  of  his  suggestions.  Thus,  I  reminded  him  that  Dominion 
Status  for  British  India  alone  would  leave  the  Governor-General  entirely  be¬ 
holden  to  an  Indian  Ministry,  with  no  safeguards  and  no  limitations  as  to  the 
field  in  which  Ministerial  advice  would  have  to  prevail  with  the  Governor- 
General;  and  that  the  Governor-General  would  therefore  be  quite  disabled  from 
acting  as  Crown  Representative,3  in  which  position  he  would  have  to  champion 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Princes  whenever  these  came  into  collision  with 
the  interests  of  British  India.  I  reminded  Coupland  also  of  the  important 
fields  in  which  these  interests  might  collide,  such  as  excise,  customs,  taxation, 
industrial  and  labour  policy,  and  the  like.  I  also  tried  to  put  to  Coupland  the  . 
very  real  difficulties  which  must  arise  in  the  field  of  defence  if  in  that  field  the 
Governor-General  was  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  take  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers,  and  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  British  troops  in  India  if 
these  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Indian  Ministers  responsible  only  to  an 
Indian  Legislature.  But  I  found  Coupland  had  got  his  “solution”  in  his  mind, 
his  ticket  for  home  in  his  pocket,  and  his  subjects,  I  suspect,  neatly  arranged 
in  his  twelve  chapters,  and  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  welcome  criticism  which 
was  in  any  degree  destructive  of  those  plans !  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  defence, 
he  told  me  that  he  contemplated,  as  a  consequence  of  the  present  war,  the 
setting  up  of  an  international  defence  force,  a  generous  allocation  from  which 
would  be  maintained  in  India,  and  said  that  the  presence  of  this  force  would 
meet  the  military  difficulties  involved  in  adjusting  a  scheme  for  Dominion 
Status  for  British  India,  or,  for  that  matter,  for  solving  the  defence  problems 
of  a  full-blown  federation  for  all  India.  I  had  to  tell  Coupland  that  I  really  could 
not  contemplate,  as  a  means  of  solving  the  present  deadlock,  the  acceptance 
of  constitutional  plans  which  rested  on  any  speculative  hypothesis  of  the  kind 
he  had  described.  I  got  a  letter  from  him  later  which  showed  that  my  argument 
had  gone  home,  and  that  he  was  inclined  to  feel  that  Dominion  Status  for 
British  India  alone  was  rather  more  difficult  of  achievement  than  he  had  con¬ 
templated.  He  will  be  leaving  India  at  about  the  end  of  March,  and  is,  I  think, 
reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  travelling  part  of  the  way  by  sea  via  Lagos. 

1 6.  This  business  about  U  Saw  must  have  given  a  nasty  jolt  to  a  lot  of  people. 
Comment  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  news  was  known  tended  to  follow 
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the  lines  of  Rajagopalachari  s  rather  woolly  statement  of  protest  on  the  subject, 
and  we  have  since  been  following  Burma’s  lead  in  damping  down  Press 
speculation  on  the  cause  of  detention.  If  more  evidence  could  have  been 
published  or  if  there  could  have  been  a  trial,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  a  healthy  lesson  for  many  more  people  out  here,  but,  of  course,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  reason  why  that  has  not  been  possible. 

★  ★  ★ 

18..  .  .1  consider  it  necessary  to  examine  the  general  question  whether  the 
Provinces  can  be  allowed  to  exercise  complete  discretion  to  refuse  to  absorb 
a  small  State,  for  in  any  future  scheme  of  Federation  the  main  difficulty  would 
be  the  smaller  States  and  the  probability  is  that  three  courses  will  be  open  to 
such  States: 

(a)  A  voluntary  combination  among  themselves  into  some  form  of  adminis¬ 
trative  unit; 

(b)  absorption  into  a  larger  State; 

(c)  absorption  into  a  Province  of  British  India. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  (a)  and  (b),  it  would  seem  probable 
that  ( c )  would  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  be  the  most  practicable  course 
to  take.  In  that  case  it  will  have  to  be  decided  whether  the  British  Indian 
Province  concerned  is  to  be  allowed  complete  discretion  to  pick  and  choose 
or  whether  it  can  be  compelled  to  absorb  any  small  State  for  which  no  other 
course  but  absorption  is  practicable.  This  question  raises  important  constitu¬ 
tional  issues,  and  I  have  asked  Craik  to  have  them  examined  in  consultation 
with  the  Reforms  Commissioner.4  I  will  let  you  know  the  result. 

★  ★  ★ 

22.  Your  two  letters,  dated  24th  December  and  5th  January5  have  just  come 
in,  the  latter  by  a  fast  mail  for  these  times.  A  good  many  of  the  subjects  which 
you  touch  upon  have  already  been  disposed  of  telegraphically  or  by  the  course 
of  events,  but  I  will  make  hurried  comment  on  one  or  two  of  the  matters 
about  which  you  write. 

23.  In  the  first  place  let  me  thank  you  very  warmly  for  your  good  wishes 
for  1942,  which  I  most  warmly  reciprocate.  I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  but  that 
it  will  be  a  testing  and  anxious  year,  but  I  have  hopes  that  by  the  end  of  it  we 
may  find  ourselves  with  a  good  many  difficulties  which  now  seem  almost 
insuperable  well  on  the  way  to  solution  and  with  our  general  military  position 
greatly  improved. 

2  Not  printed.  3  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Secs.  2(1)  and  3. 

4  Mr  H.  V.  Hodson.  5  No.  5. 
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24.  I  am  interested  in  all  that  you  tell  me  about  the  state  of  opinion  in  the 
House  and  outside  in  regard  to  Winston  and  the  Government.  It  is  not  easy 
for  any  one  at  a  distance  accurately  to  gauge  the  currents  of  opinion.  But  I 
camiot  but  feel  that  a  good  deal  of  the  uneasiness  can  be  traced  to  the  extent 
to  which  Winston  has  taken  the  machine  into  his  own  hands,  and  thereby 
weakened  the  position  of  the  other  members  of  his  Government  and  the  prestige 
of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  That  is  a  very  difficult  condition  to  correct  and,  in 
any  event,  Winston,  if  I  judge  him  right,  is  not  the  man  to  wish  to  make  over 
anything  which  he  has  gathered  into  his  own  hands.  But  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  forgiven  if  Winston  can  present  the  country  with  an  obviously 
improving  military  position.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  myself  see  any  immediate 
prospect  of  improvement  in  the  Far  East ;  indeed,  I  have  httle  doubt  that  we 
shall  have  to  face  worse  things  before  the  tide  turns.  But  I  suppose  that  the 
situation  in  Russia,  which  is  not  yet  by  any  means  out  of  hand  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  may  develop  into  a  major  German  defeat,  in  which  case  (with 
the  corollary  of  relief  from  any  threat  to  the  Middle  East  this  year)  things  would 
come  in  a  short  while  to  look  very  much  better. 

25.  I  am  interested  in  what  you  say  about  the  prospects  of  Winston  making 
a  big  speech  on  India.  I  confess  that  it  had  not  entered  my  head  that  it  might 
be  for  me  to  take  the  initiative  in  pressing  him  to  do  this.  But  I  will  ponder 
your  words  and  if  I  think  fit  will  return  to  the  charge  later. 

26.  The  doings  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  and  the  A.-I.C.C., 
and  also  Jinnah’s  organisation  at  their  several  meetings,  are  by  now  stale  news; 
but  I  notice  that  you  were  correct  in  your  prognostications  about  the  probable 
outcome  of  these.  The  Congress  Working  Committee,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Nehru,  who  is  in  a  very  special  position,  appears  more  and  more 
clearly  as  a  collection  of  declining  valetudinarians  who  have  no  grip  on  the 
country,  but,  who,  politically,  are  purely  parasitic  on  Gandhi  the  spell-binder. 
Why,  therefore,  should  anyone  expect  his  colleagues  to  dismiss  the  Mahatma  ! 
By  their  manoeuvres,  executed  under  Gandhi’s  skilful  promptings,  both  he  and 
the  Working  Committee  have  now  attained  the  enviable  position  of  enjoying 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  They  have  put  themselves  right  with  public  opinion 
which  recognised  that  non-violence  chimed  ill  with  the  emergent  menace  of 
Japan,  while  they  have  made  it  possible  both  for  Mr.  Gandhi  to  resume  his 
effective  leadership  and  for  those  members  of  the  Working  Committee,  who 
do  sincerely  adhere  to  non-violence  as  a  principle,  to  remain  within  the  fold. 

★  ★  ★ 

28.  You  ask  whether  your  Manchester  Speech,  in  which  you  dealt  with 
India  and  the  Atlantic  Charter,  has  had  any  effect  in  clearing  up  the  general 
misconception.  I  wish  I  might  report  that  so  clear  and  convincing  a  presenta- 
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tion  had  met  in  this  country  with  its  due  reward.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  their 
present  mood,  the  pohtically-minded  in  India  are  not  prepared  to  be  persuaded 
or  comforted  by  any  speech  however  able  or  however  tactfully  phrased.  Each 
successive  pronouncement  is  hailed  as  a  further  insult  to  India’s  self-respect, 
as  salt  in  the  wound,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  speaker  is  accused  of  lecturing 
India  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  Indeed,  I  verily  believe  that  the  fewer 
speeches  that  you  and  I,  or  any  one  else  even  remotely  responsible  for  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country,  make  at  this  stage  the  better.  No  one  could  have  tried 
harder  or  more  effectively  to  help  them  than  you  yourself  have  done  during 
these  past  months.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  real  sadness,  therefore,  that  I  write 
as  I  have.  As  regards  Bajpai’s  signing  on  behalf  of  India,  I  did  my  utmost 
through  our  publicity  organisation  to  promote  a  favourable  political  reaction 
to  what  was  quite  evidently  an  event  of  real  significance  in  the  story  of  India’s 
elevation  to  higher  international  status,  but  more  than  half  the  national  Press 
twisted  the  material  with  which  we  provided  them  to  serve  their  purpose  of 
proving  that  Bajpai,  as  the  hired  minion  of  the  British  Government,  had  signed 
under  your  malevolent  instructions  a  document  which  added  outrageous  insult 
to  the  cruel  injury  of  Winston’s  interpretation  of  the  Charter. 

★  ★  ★ 

30.  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  views  about  the  continuance  during  the 
war  of  European  recruitment  for  the  I.C.S.  and  the  I.P.,  which  I  raised  in  my 
private  and  personal  telegram  No.  786-S.C.  of  25th  October  1941. 1  must  take 
a  httle  time  to  consider  and  consult  others  about  these,  and  will  let  you  have 
my  comments  a  little  later  on. 

31.  I  have  read  with  great  interest  what  you  tell  me  about  the  rather  stupid 
leading  article  in  the  Times .  .  .  .6  I  am  afraid  my  rather  rude  comment  to 
Inglis,  their  principal  correspondent  in  India  was  that  weakness  of  the  sort 
displayed  in  the  leader  would  very  soon  correct  itself,  for  no  one  would  for 
long  be  found  willing  to  pay  three  pence  for  what  quite  obviously  wasn’t 
worth  a  half  penny.  That  indeed  is  the  position,  for  there  is  nothing  of  real 
substance  in  this  line  picked  up  so  ill-advisedly  by  the  Times  from  quarters 
moved  much  more  by  prejudice  and  sentiment  than  by  any  real  understanding 
of  the  problem.  The  first  consequence  of  this  blunder  will  emerge  on  the 
pubhcation  of  Winston’s  answer  to  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  for  the  Times  will 
then  be  discovered  to  have  backed  a  policy  which  is  incapable  of  being  defended 
in  serious  argument,  and  which  is  rejected  by  His  Majesty’s  Government — a 
position  quite  unworthy  of  that  great  journal. 

32.  Iam  very  sorry  indeed  to  have  lost  Akbar  Hydari,7  for  whom  I  had 

affection  and  real  respect.  He  was  of  course  far  past  his  best,  though  still  able 
6  Personal  comments  omitted.  7  Sir  Akbar  Hydari  died  on  8  January  1942. 
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to  make  a  very  useful  contribution.  Above  all,  he  was  something  which  is  un¬ 
fortunately  rare  in  this  country— a  man  of  broad  citizenship,  sincerely  and 
selflessly  devoted  to  the  good  of  India. 

27  January  1942 

33.I  liked  your  draft  answer8  to  Sapru,  which  strikes  me  as  a  very  adequate 
presentation  of  our  case.  I  hope  the  discussion  in  Cabinet  will  go  satisfactorily 
and  that  Winston  will  follow  your  advice.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
because  that  advice  is  entirely  in  line  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  own 
inclinations  and  prepossessions.  “Home  Rule  for  the  Viceroy”  is  the  sort  of 
specious  slogan  that  goes  down  well  with  unthinking  people  and  with  all  who 
have  a  prejudice  against  authority  and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  red  tape. 
I  was  sorry  to  see  that  Victor  Sassoon  lent  his  support  to  this  campaign  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  the  other  day  in  Bombay.  Fortunately  he  sent  me  a 
copy,  so  I  was  able  to  write  a  sharp  note  to  him,  telling  him  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  plan  to  which  he  had  lent  his  name  was  as  mischievous  as  it  was 
misconceived.  I  do  not  doubt  he  will  put  it  about  that  I  have  come  out  strongly 
against  Arthur  Moore’s  leading  idea,  but  that  I  think  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

34.  As  I  write,  I  have  just  received  your  telegram9  telling  me  that  you  are 
forwarding  a  copy  of  the  telegram10  sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  Chungking 
about  Chiang  Kai  Shek’s  proposed  visit  to  India  and  Burma.  The  Foreign 
Office  telegram  has  not  yet  been  received.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  great  importance  of  making  the  visit  of  the  Generalissimo  and 
his  Lady  a  great  success,  and  I  shall  spare  no  effort  to  that  end.  Evidently  his 
desire  to  talk  to  Gandhi  and  Nehru  raises  certain  difficulties,  given  the  fact 
that  these  two  gentlemen  are  at  the  present  moment  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  me,  but  these  difficulties  we  must  circumvent  as  best  we  may.  I  knew  you 
would  at  once  take  the  point  of  his  seeing  Jinnah  as  well  as  the  other  two,  and 
I  shall  have  to  coax  him  to  receive  the  head  of  the  Muslim  League  whether 
he  feels  inclined  to  or  not. 


8  See  enclosure  to  No.  15,  and  No.  34  below. 


9  No.  40. 


10  No.  41. 
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Annex  to  No.  30. 1 

Note  on  the  the  tour  of  the  Reforms  Commissioner  from  8  November  to  7  December 
1941i  t°  Madras,  Orissa,  Assam,  Bengal  and  Bihar 

LIP&JISI5o9:Jf8-l5 

The  tour  was  of  very  great  value  in  establishing  contacts  and  in  elucidating 
aspects  of  the  constitutional  problem  which  are  apt  to  be  obscure  or  ignored  in 
a  Delhi-centred  view.  Among  those  with  whom  I  had  conversations  were  Their 
Excellencies  the  Governors  of  the  five  provinces,  Ministers  of  the  two  provinces2 
where  provincial  autonomy  was  working  and  prospective  Ministers  in  Orissa, 
representatives  of  the  Congress,  the  Muslim  League,  the  Hindu  Mahasabha, 
the  Justice  Party  in  Madras  and  the  Forward  Bloc3  in  Bengal,  of  the  Europeans, 
the  Depressed  Classes,  the  trade  unions,  the  land-owning  interests,  the  Assam 
hill  tribes  and  other  minorities  in  that  province,  the  principal  civil  servants 
including  Governors’  Advisers  and  Inspectors  General  of  Police,  editors  of  the 
leading  provincial  newspapers,  Judges  and  Advocates  General,  Chairmen  of 
Public  Service  Commissions,  and  a  large  number  of  others,  many  of  them  de¬ 
tached  Indian  observers  of  the  political  scene.  All  conversations  were  informal 
and  confidential,  and  no  statements  were  issued  to  the  press  nor  press  interviews 
granted. 

2.  One  impression  left  by  the  tour,  bearing  out  earher  experience,  was  the 
persistence  of  old  habits  of  thought,  deriving  from  a  reliance  upon  British 
authority  and  an  assumption  of  its  permanence,  which  have  become  deeply 
ingrained  even  upon  the  strongly  nationalist  mind.  One  of  their  less  mischievous 
manifestations  is  the  tacit  assumption,  so  often  made  by  those  with  whom  one 
talked,  that  under  Dominion  Status  there  will  still  be  some  supreme  non-Indian 
authority,  available  not  indeed  to  intervene  in  administration  but  to  take  those 
critical  decisions  of  a  semi-constitutional  kind  where  communal  bias  might  be 
fatal.  This  assumption  is  traceable  in  many  conversations  with  those  who 
affected  to  stand  for  national  independence  as  well  as  with  others  who  openly 
asked  for  some  such  form  of  British  authority  to  remain.  Among  the  latter, 
of  course,  are  the  orthodox  supporters  of  Pakistan,  whose  custom  it  is,  from 
Mr.  Jinnah  downwards,  to  answer  awkward  questions  put  to  them  about  such 
problems  as  all-India  defence  by  saying  that  during  a  “transitional  period” 
these  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  On  the  Hindu  side,  an  interesting 
version  of  the  view  that  some  outside,  impartial  authority  is  needed  came  from 
a  high  Indian  I.C.S.  officer  of  strong  nationalist  sympathies,  who,  when  I  ex- 

1  This  note  was  sent  separately  by  bag:  see  No.  30,  para.  12. 

2  Assam  (until  25  December  1941,  when  the  Governor  took  over  the  administration  under  Sec.  93 

of  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935)  and  Bengal. 

3  See  No.  23,  note  3. 
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pressed  surprise  that  in  his  constitutional  scheme  for  the  future  the  Governor 
would  appear  to  have  an  independent  responsibility,  at  least  as  regards  back¬ 
ward  elements  in  the  population,  replied  that  there  ought  to  be  somebody  who 
could  ask  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  self-governing  province  “questions  of 
conscience”. 

3.  Almost  as  widespread  appeared  to  be  the  belief,  or  at  least  the  assumption, 
that  the  responsibility  for  framing  a  new  self-governing  constitution  for  India 
must  fall  upon  the  British.  This  is  likewise  based,  it  seems,  as  much  upon  the 
ingrained  habit  of  reliance  upon  authority  to  settle  disputed  questions  as  upon 
any  deliberate  and  overt  arguments.  There  are,  of  course,  many  who  profess— 
no  doubt  with  sincerity— a  disbelief  in  British  good  faith  in  offering  to  leave 
it  to  a  representative  Indian  body  to  devise  the  framework  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution.  The  arguments  on  such  lines  are  very  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  politicians  whom  I  interviewed  expressed  their  frank  scepticism  of 
the  ability  of  the  different  Indian  communities  and  parties  to  come  together 
and  frame  an  agreed  constitution,  even  on  a  generous  interpretation  of  the 
word  “agreed”.  People  who  argued  thus  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  if  a 
constitution  devised  by  the  British  Government  in  consultation  with  different* 
elements  of  Indian  opinion  were  applied,  it  would  not  meet  with  sufficient 
agreement  to  make  it  work,  but  only  that  the  initiative  must  rest  on  the  British 
side  and  could  not  be  left  to  Indian  opinion.  It  certainly  seems  that  the  pohcy 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  postponing  until  after  the  war  any  major 
overhaul  of  the  Indian  constitution  (a  policy  with  which  I  found  httle  quarrel 
outside  the  extremer  Congress  camp)  has  rendered  any  agreement  between  the 
various  communities  and  groups  in  India  on  the  lines  on  which  the  constitution 
should  be  framed  unlikely  until  that  time  is  reached.  Conversations  reflected 
the  fact  that  meanwhile  each  faction  must  continue  to  state  its  case  in  the 
stiffest  possible  terms  and  to  retain  every  bargaining  counter  that  it  can,  lest 
by  making  concessions  now  it  prejudice  its  position  in  the  “real  showdown”. 
Although  at  the  time  of  the  tour  the  cloud  in  the  Far-East  was  obviously  about 
to  burst,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  approach  of  war  to  India  had 
overborne  these  disruptive  tendencies  with  an  imperative  sense  of  the  need  for 
unity.  On  the  contrary,  one  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the  very  small 
interest  taken  in  the  international  scene  as  the  background  of  present  political 
problems  or  the  ultimate  constitutional  solution.  If  this  appreciation  is  just,  no 
changing  of  the  bait  can  serve  to  justify  angling  for  a  fish  which  is  not  yet  in 
the  stream. 

4.  The  policy  of  postponing  constitutional  decisions,  as  far  as  the  British 
Government  is  concerned,  until  after  the  war,  sets  the  stage  for  the  posturing 
of  those  who  see  in  a  magnification  of  the  claims  of  their  own  particular  com¬ 
munity  or  group  a  larger  opportunity  of  advancement  (not  necessarily  for 
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themselves  but  for  their  people)  than  in  service  of  a  larger  citizenship.  One 
outstanding  feature  of  almost  all  the  conversations  that  I  had  with  provincial 
politicians  was  the  concentration  of  interest  upon  their  own  local  problems. 
For  most  of  those  in  this  category  the  long-term  constitutional  problem  appeared 
to  resolve  itself  into  the  status  of  their  own  community  or  party  in  their  own 
province.  This  may  well  account  for  the  very  small  part  which  the  problem  of 
the  Indian  States  seems  to  play  in  the  politician’s  approach  to  the  constitutional 
issue.  They  are  usually  left  out  of  the  picture  altogether,  and  it  is  commonly 
assumed  that,  whatever  solution  may  be  found  for  them,  their  presence  will 
not  have  much  effect,  if  it  has  any,  upon  the  pace  and  character  of  constitutional 
progress  in  British  India. 

5.  One  could  not  but  be  impressed,  not  only  with  the  provincialism  of  the 
average  politician’s  outlook,  but  also  with  the  multiplicity  of  communal 
divisions  upon  which  emphasis  was  laid  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  separate 
electorates.  The  Brahmin-Non-Brahmin  conflict  in  Madras,  and  the  inter¬ 
valley  conflict  in  Assam,  came  up  in  conversation  as  prominently  as  the  Hindu- 
Muslim  problem ;  and  the  Ahoms,  the  tribalists,  the  scheduled  castes  and  others 
all  raised  their  voices  loudly  in  their  own  communal  cause.  I  naturally  heard 
a  good  deal  about  the  formation  of  new  provinces, — in  the  South  by  the 
creation  of  Andhra4  and  Tamilnad5  and  other  provinces,  in  the  North-East 
by  the  repartition  of  Bengal6  or  the  re-absorption  of  Assam.7  It  was  interesting 
to  find  in  Orissa  an  almost  unanimous  agreement  among  official  and  unofficial 
leaders  that  the  construction  of  the  new  province8  had  given  the  Oriyas  a 
fairer  deal  and  a  larger  hope  than  they  had  had  in  their  previous  subordinate 
position.  It  seems  likely  that  for  the  reason  suggested  above  the  various  move¬ 
ments  for  new  provinces  or  readjustments  of  the  boundaries  of  existing  provinces 
will  gather  force  as  time  goes  on,  in  anticipation  of  a  fresh  constitutional  settle¬ 
ment.  Though  they  are  less  important  and  less  sincere,  they  obviously  have 
much  in  common  with  the  Pakistan  movement,  which  is  already  finding 
sympathisers  among  the  separatists  of  the  south. 

6.  The  Pakistan  theory  itself  was  supported  with  strict  orthodoxy  by  every 
Muslim  League  politician  with  whom  I  spoke  (except  Mr.  Fazlul  Huq,  who 

4  The  proposal  to  constitute  a  new  Province  of  Andhra  out  of  Telugu-speaking  areas. 

5  The  proposal  to  constitute  a  new  Province  of  Tamilnad  out  of  Tamil-speaking  areas. 

6  In  1905,  Bengal  was  partitioned.  Western  Bengal  with  the  areas  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  (then  still 
parts  of  Bengal)  formed  one  Province,  while  Eastern  Bengal  was  joined  to  Assam  to  form  the 
Province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  A  further  reorganisation  took  place  in  1912.  Bihar  and 
Orissa  were  constituted  a  separate  Province,  while  Eastern  Bengal  was  separated  from  Assam  and 
rejoined  to  Western  Bengal  to  form  a  reunited,  but  much  smaller  Province  of  Bengal. 

7  Namely  into  Bengal,  out  of  the  eastern  parts  of  which  the  Province  of  Assam  had  originally  been 
created  in  1874. 

8  Orissa  was  constituted  a  separate  Province  on  1  April  1936.  Previously,  the  Oriya-speaking  peoples 
had  belonged  to  three  separate  provinces :  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Madras,  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
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was  then  still  nominally  a  leading  member  of  the  League)  and  by  no  one  else, 
though  one  Congress  leader,  Mr.  Nityananda  Kanungo,  was  prepared  to  say, 
after  offering  to  open  the  whole  Muslim  position  in  a  future  constitution  to 
settlement  by  the  Muslims  themselves,  that  if  by  popular  vote  they  chose 
Pakistan,  he  would  be  ready  to  accept  it.  The  most  interesting  point  was  that 
every  Muslim  Leaguer,9  with  but  one  exception,  interpreted  Pakistan  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  confederation  of  India  for  common  purposes  like  defence,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  elements  therein  stood  on  equal  terms.  Discussion 
of  the  position  of  the  Muslims  in  Hindu-majority  provinces  indicated,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  that  in  these  provinces  there  was  no  acceptance  whatever  of 
the  proposition  urged  upon  me  by  Mr.  Jinnah  that  the  accomplishment  of 
Pakistan  would  so  relieve  communal  tension  as  to  render  special  safeguards 
for  minorities  much  less  necessary  than  at  present.  Muslims,  unbriefed  on  this 
by  the  Quaid-e-Azam,10  usually  took  refuge  in  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
over  safeguards  as  between  Hindus  in  Pakistan-provinces  and  Muslims  in 
Hindu-provinces,  but  when  pressed  they  frankly  demanded  not  only  the  full 
rigour  of  existing  safeguards,  like  separate  electorates  and  weightage,  but  more 
besides. 

7.  My  impression  was  that  among  the  Mushm  Leaguers  in  the  provinces 
visited  there  was  no  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Pakistan.  At  the  same  time,  none 
of  them  will  repudiate  it,  not  only  for  fear  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Jinnah 
or  impairing  the  Muslim  solidarity  which  they  feel  to  be  vitally  necessary  at 
the  present  time,  but  also,  I  thought,  because  the  pohcy  itself,  extreme  and 
unpalatable  as  it  may  seem  to  them,  expresses  however  crudely  some  inarticulate 
but  vital  theme  in  the  Muslim  mind.  Even  Mushm  critics  of  the  League,  like 
Sir  Mahomed  Usman,  told  me  that  outside  Bengal  it  would  be  hopeless  for 
anyone  to  try  to  capture  a  Mushm  constituency  on  anything  but  the  League 
ticket.  H.E.  the  Governor  of  Madras  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  whenever  there 
was  any  effective  organisation  among  the  Opposition  (including  the  Non- 
Brahmins,  who  are  not  prevented  by  their  communal  proportion  from  actually 
commanding  a  majority)  it  was  now  always  engineered  by  the  Mushm  League. 

8.  I  was  therefore  led  to  ask  myself,  what  is  this  element  in  Muslim  thought 
which  finds  expression  in  Pakistan?  It  derives,  it  seemed  to  me,  from  a  revolt 
against  the  allied  concepts  of  “minority”  and  “safeguards”.  Experience  under 
Congress  governments  may  have  been  the  immediate  stimulus,  but  the  real 
motive  goes  deeper.  Nor  does  it  he  only  in  the  recognition  that  “safeguards” 
depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  presence  of  a  third  power  to  enforce  them, 
a  power  which  will  disappear  from  the  Indian  scene  with  the  coming  of 
Dominion  Status.  It  lies  more  profoundly,  though  perhaps  less  consciously,  in 
the  knowledge  that  safeguards”  are  designed  to  improve,  but  cannot  radically 
alter,  the  position  of  a  minority”,  which  remains  a  minority,  a  Cinderella 
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with  trade-union  rights  and  a  radio  in  the  kitchen  but  still  below-stairs.  It  is 
against  this  whole  combination  of  ideas  that  the  Muslim  mind  rebels.  The 
two-nation  theory,  which  transmutes  the  ideology  of  “minorities”,  is  thus 
more  fundamental  to  their  present  thought  than  the  Pakistan  theory,  which 
transmutes  the  ideology  of  “safeguards”.  From  this  new  outlook  of  the 
Muslims  there  will  obviously  be  no  retreat.  My  conversations  have  therefore 
indicated  that  it  is  misleading  to  approach  the  general  Muslim  problem  in  terms 
of  the  same  phraseology  as  we  use  about  the  interests  of  minorities  like  the 
Europeans,  Depressed  Classes,  and  so  on.  Some  new  terminology  is  needed 
to  keep  our  consideration  of  this  problem  on  the  right  lines — a  terminology 
which  recognises  that  the  problem  is  one  of  sharing  power  rather11  qualifying 
the  terms  on  which  power  is  exercised  by  a  majority. 

9.  In  effect,  the  British  Government  and  Parliament  committed  themselves  to 
this  approach  when  they  first  introduced  separate  communal  electorates.12  I 
found  no  sign  that  any  substantial  section  of  Muslim  opinion  would  sacrifice 
separate  electorates  at  any  price  in  the  currency  of  other  constitutional  con¬ 
cessions.  This  ineluctable  fact  is  the  background  against  which  one  is  obliged 
to  consider  the  various  proposals,  put  to  me  by  political  leaders  and  constitu¬ 
tional  students,  for  systems  of  functional  representation  or  indirect  election  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  communahsm  in  the  electoral  process.  I  heard  a  little  of 
the  former  device,  a  good  deal  of  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  the  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  village  panchayats  as  electoral  units,  or  of  some  similar  enlistment  into 
electoral  service  of  the  alleged  ability  of  the  villager  to  choose  a  leader  among 
his  own  number  to  speak  and  act  for  him.  If,  as  I  believe,  no  such  arrangement, 
however  adapted,  would  be  acceptable  for  a  moment  to  majority  Muslim 
opinion  unless  it  included  a  provision  for  separate  communal  electorates  or 
their  equivalent  then  neither  functional  representation  nor  indirect  election  can 
seek  justification  as  a  solution  for  the  communal  problem,  but  each  scheme 
must  stand  on  its  merits  by  comparison  with  territorial  elections,  both  alike 
being  combined  with  separate  electorates  for  Hindus  and  Muslims,  and  the 
new  proposals  under  the  handicap  of  being  even  more  complicated  and  cumber¬ 
some  than  the  present  electoral  system. 

10.  The  demand  for  separate  electorates  from  smaller  minorities  appears  to  be 
growing  along  with  their  political  consciousness.  The  idea  that  was  pressed 
on  me  by  representatives  of  the  Justice  Party  in  Madras  that  Non-Brahmins 

9  [By  Mr  Hodson],  They  included  Sir  Nazimuddin,  Mr  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  Sir  Mahomed  Saadullah, 
Mr  Sobhan  Khan,  Mr  Abdul  Hameed  Khan,  Mr  Abdul  Matin  Choudhry,  and  Khan  Bahadur 
Saiyid  Muhammad  Ismail. 

10  The  ‘Supreme  Leader’,  namely  Mr  Jinnah. 

11  The  words  ‘than  of’  appear  to  have  been  omitted. 

12  In  1909,  under  the  Indian  Councils  Act. 
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should  have  separate  electorates  to  save  them  from  domination  by  the  Brahmins 
is  ridiculous  in  theory,  and  the  answer  in  practice  is  obviously  that  the  Justice 
Party  should  improve  its  organisation  and  leadership.  Majority  Hindu  opinion 
is,  of  course,  strongly  against  separate  electorates,  and  it  is  more  often  than  not 
that  any  Hindu  with  whom  one  talks  will  begin  his  observations  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  problem  by  blaming  everything  on  separate  electorates.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  widespread  recognition,  encouraged  by  the  official  pohcy  of  the 
Congress,  that  if  the  Muslims  insist  on  having  separate  electorates  they  must 
have  them. 

11.  In  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Sarat  Bose  and  members  of  his  party,  one  of  the 
latter  said  heatedly,  “Either  the  constitution  is  communal  from  top  to  bottom 
or  it  is  non-communal  from  top  to  bottom”.  He  was  using  this  as  a  weapon 
against  separate  electorates,  but  the  logic  of  it  would  equally  sustain  an  argument 
for  special  communal  arrangements  in  legislature  and  executive,  if  the  com- 
munalism  of  the  electorate  must  continue  to  be  recognized.  My  conversations 
showed  that  there  is  growing  support  for  the  idea  of  compulsory  composite 
Cabinets.  This  notion  was  supported  not  only  by  all  authentic  Muslim  League 
opinion  but  also  by  several  representatives  of  Depressed  Classes  or  Labour 
interests,  by  the  provincial  Presidents  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  in  Madras  and 
Bengal,  and  by  a  number  of  independent  Hindu  and  Muslim  spokesmen  (both 
prominent  and  obscure).  1  even  found  tentative  support  for  it  in  the  Congress 
camp.  The  notion  goes  beyond  that  of  a  coalition,  implying  as  it  does  that,  as 
in  the  Swiss  system,  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet  to  reflect  minorities  as 
well  as  the  majority  should  override  the  principle  of  cabinet  solidarity  if  these 
should  clash.  Many  people  shy  from  the  idea  because  of  the  difficulty  of  en¬ 
visaging  what  happens  when  there  is  a  cabinet  split,  but  contemporary  events 
in  Bengal  furnished  a  useful  exemplar  of  the  fact  that  the  British  system  of 
party  majority  government  with  collective  responsibility  was  no  proof  against 
equal  difficulties. 

12.  The  fact  that  the  idea  received  support  from  the  representatives  of  De¬ 
pressed  Classes  and  of  Labour  is  interesting.  It  would  seem  that  British  public 
opinion,  approaching  the  constitutional  problem,  has  not  paid  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  position  of  these  classes.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  problem  of 
establishing  their  place  in  the  constitution  is  one-half  as  difficult  as  that  of  the 
Hindu-Muslim  conflict,  nor  that  politically  they  count  for  very  much  at  present ; 
but  as  have-nots  ,  in  a  period  of  economic  and  social  development  when  the 

haves  are  finding  their  privileges  curtailed  and  their  possessions  redistributed, 
these  are  elements  whose  position  it  may  be  very  important  to  take  care  of  if 
future  India  is  to  stand  up  well  to  the  social  problems  with  which  it  will  be 
faced.  The  case  put  to  me  on  behalf  of  organized  labour  in  Bengal  was  that 
they  preferred  a  wide  franchise  with  no  special  representation  for  any  economic 
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interest,  but  that  if  capital  was  to  be  represented  in  seats  for  landowners,  com¬ 
merce,  etc.  then  labour  must  claim  at  least  equal  representation. 

13.  This  obviously  bears  on  the  question  of  European  representation  in  the 
legislatures.  Incidentally,  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  labour  spokesmen  with 
whom  I  talked  that  British  capital  was  a  much  better  employer  than  Indian 
capital,  and  that  they  did  not  demand  the  abolition  of  European  representation 
but  would  rather  welcome  it  if  they  were  sufficiently  represented  themselves. 
In  conversation  with  unofficial  Europeans  I  tried  to  ascertain  whether,  in  future 
constitutional  deliberations,  they  would  take  their  stand  on  their  business  posi¬ 
tion  or  on  their  community  position.  In  Madras  opinion  was  divided.  In  Bengal 
the  argument  was  that  in  their  case  these  two  things  were  practically  identical, 
but  I  think  that  the  choice  will  have  to  be  made  as  a  matter  of  tactics  and  that 
a  good  deal  will  turn  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  it  will  surely  not  be  on  theoretical 
grounds  that  the  Europeans  will  make  or  lose  their  case  for  a  special  position 
in  a  future  Indian  constitution  but  on  their  record  under  the  existing  constitu¬ 
tion.  On  this  opinions  vary.  A  particular  problem  of  much  indirect  importance 
is  that  of  the  allocation  of  European  seats  to  special  interests  like  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  tea  associations,  etc.  I  heard  this  arrangement  both  criticised  and 
defended  by  Europeans;  my  own  impression  is  that  it  is  a  handicap  to  them 
in  future  constitutional  dealings  because  it  endorses  the  allegation,  which  the 
European  community  is  at  much  pains  to  repudiate,  that  its  representatives  in 
the  legislature  are  there  merely  to  protect  their  own  business  interests.  If,  as 
its  defenders  maintain,  this  is  not  its  result  nor  does  it  bring  different  people 
to  the  legislature  from  those  who  would  come  if  the  whole  European  bloc 
were  open  to  election  by  the  community  in  general,  there  remains  little  to  be 
said  for  it. 

14.  The  question  of  safeguards  for  the  services  is  of  a  different  order  altogether. 
It  divides  into  two  parts.  First  there  is  the  need  for  protecting  the  status,  pay 
and  pensions  of  existing  members  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  services.13  This  is 
a  more-or-less  technical  problem  which  does  not  excite  political  controversy 
at  the  present  time.  Secondly  and  more  difficult,  there  is  the  need  for  defending 
the  services  generally  against  undue  political  interference  which  would  impair 
their  efficiency  and  morale.  One  special  aspect,  which  was  brought  vigorously 
to  my  notice  by  several  of  those  with  whom  I  talked,  was  the  relation  between 
provincial  and  imperial  services.  It  appears  to  be  a  genuine  source  of  grievance 
among  provincial  politicians  that  their  Ministries  are  served  for  many  important 
purposes  by  officers  over  whose  appointment,  conditions  of  service  and  dis¬ 
cipline  they  have  practically  no  control.  No  doubt  the  sting  would  be  taken 
from  this  grievance  if  under  a  constitution  of  the  Dominion  Status  type  such 
officers  had  no  appeal  to  a  non-Indian  authority  and  were  not  duty-bound,  when 
13  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Sec.  244. 
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occupying  the  highest  posts  in  the  provinces,  to  report  to  Governors  on  any 
matters  which  might  fall  within  the  latter  s  special  responsibility,  a  point  which 
significantly  caused  peculiar  irritation  to  Mr.  Rohim  Kumar  Choudhury ,  who 
complained  that  it  encouraged  I.C.S.  officers  to  adopt  a  patronising  attitude 
towards  Ministers.  (Similarly  I  was  told  that  the  sting  had  very  largely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  old  Congress  grievance  over  combination  of  executive  and 
judicial  functions  in  the  lower  magistracy  as  soon  as  the  executive  functions 
came  under  their  own  political  control).  At  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  any 
court  of  reference  beyond  politics  will  clearly  render  much  more  difficult  the 
problem  of  protecting  both  provincial  and  Imperial  services  against  undue 
political  pressure.  Incidentally,  1  was  told  by  several  of  the  numerous  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  services,  with  whom  I  was  at  pains  to  discuss  the  problem,  that 
the  political  interference  to  which  the  services  had  been  subjected  under  pro¬ 
vincial  autonomy  wTas  much  more  of  a  personal  and  local  than  of  a  communal 
kind;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  that  a  Muslim  Minister  of  a  province  would 
insist  on  a  certain  post  being  held  by  a  Muslim,  but  that  he  would  insist  on 
its  being  given  to  a  particular  Muslim  to  whom  he  directly  or  indirectly  via 
some  political  supporter  owed  an  obligation. 

15.  Incidentally,  I  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  arguments  of  the  President 
of  the  Legislative  Council14  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly15  in 
Bengal  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  their  own  staff  of  servants,  who 
should  not  look  elsewhere  for  promotion  nor  be  hable  to  transfer  to  other 
departments  just  when  experience  had  made  them  most  useful,  and  indeed  of 
the  complete  detachment  of  their  staff  and  expenditure  from  departmental 
control. 

16.  On  the  assumption  of  Dominion  Status,  discussions  about  service  conditions 
usually  centred  on  the  possibility  of  giving  more  powers  to  provincial  public 
service  commissions,  though  it  was  recognized  that  in  the  last  resort  there  must 
be  Ministerial  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  services,  and  even 
for  the  appointment  of  the  public  service  commissions  and  the  framing  of  their 
rules;  in  other  words,  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  commissions’  functions  could 
only  be  advisory.  Even  so,  there  was  seen  to  be  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  making 
improper  interference  by  Ministers  more  difficult  by  means  of  the  complication 
and  partial  insulation  of  the  machinery  for  appointments,  promotions  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  Two  of  the  Chairmen  of  Public  Service  Commissions  with  whom  I 
talked  made  a  point  of  the  great  value  that  would  attach  to  the  right  to  publish 
an  unexpurgated  annual  report.  Various  other  proposals  directed  to  the  same 
general  end  were  put  forward. 

17.  A  large  number  of  conversations  on  this  subject,  however,  many  of  them 
following  the  lines  of  a  comparison  between  civil  service  conditions  here  and 
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in  the  United  Kingdom,  brought  out  the  fact  that  neither  the  defects  of  the 
machinery  of  public  service  commissions,  nor  even  these  combined  with  the 
absence  of  the  traditions  and  conventions  that  prevent  a  British  Minister  from 
interfering  with  personal  issues  in  the  public  services,  altogether  account  for 
the  exposure  of  the  services  in  India  to  improper  political  manipulation.  One 
reason  for  the  better  conditions  in  Britain  is  undoubtedly  the  solidarity  of  the 
services  themselves,  the  existence  in  the  lower  ranks  of  powerful  trade  union 
organisations  and  in  the  upper  ranks  of  an  esprit  de  corps  which  makes  the 
members  of  the  civil  service  stand  firmly  together  if  they  believe  that  an  in¬ 
justice  has  been  done  to  any  of  their  number.  This  solidarity  takes  a  hierarchical 
as  well  as  a  horizontal  form,  subordinates  and  superiors  looking  to  each  other 
reciprocally  for  protection  and  loyalty ;  nor  would  anyone  in  authority  tolerate 
attempts  by  a  subordinate  to  use  outside  leverage  for  his  own  advancement. 
In  India,  apart  from  communal  and  racial  divisions  in  the  services,  the  traditions 
are  largely  ahen  to  all  this.  Different  services,  I  was  told,  are  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  the  superior  services  would  certainly  not  be  inchned  to  welcome 
trade  union  organization  among  the  inferior  branches.  There  is  also  a  tradition, 
deeply  embedded  in  Indian  society,  of  the  right  of  the  humblest  to  appeal  to 
the  throne,  which  takes  a  perverse  form  in  the  claim  of  lower  officers  to  seek 
the  ear  of  Ministers  on  their  own  behalf.  The  protection  of  the  services  un¬ 
doubtedly  lies  to  a  large  extent  with  the  services  themselves.  One  proof  of  this 
argument  appears  to  he  in  the  fact  that  in  all  the  five  provinces  which  I  visited 
I  found  that  there  was  far  less  complaint  of  successful  interference  by  Ministers 
with  the  police  than  with  other  services  on  matters  of  personnel,  a  fact  which 
is  surely  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  character  of  the  police  as  a  disciplined 
force  with  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  of  its  own. 

18.  Comparison  with  British  conditions  also  brought  out  the  great  importance 
of  the  party  political  structure  in  affecting  the  relations  between  politicians 
and  services.  A  British  Minister  can  rebuff  a  private  Member  who  attempts  to 
intervene  on  behalf,  or  to  the  detriment,  of  an  officer  of  his  department,  because 
he  has  behind  him  the  discipline  of  the  government  and  the  party  over  the 
individual  Member  of  Parliament.  This  discipline  rests  on  a  number  of  factors 
such  as  the  distribution  of  honours  and  preferment  and  the  right  to  seek  a 
dissolution  of  Parhament  if  defeated  through  the  defection  of  their  supporters, 
which  an  Indian  provincial  Ministry  does  not  command  under  the  present 
constitution,  but  more  particularly  to  the  power  of  the  centralised  party 
machine,  with  its  funds,  its  propaganda  and  its  intangible  goodwill,  to  make 
or  break  any  member  who  has  not  both  the  means  and  the  popular  standing  to 
carve  a  way  in  politics  for  himself.  The  Congress  alone,  among  the  parties 
contesting  for  power  in  the  provincial  legislatures,  has  hitherto  possessed  any- 


14  Mr  Satyendra  Chandra  Mitra. 


15  Khan  Bahadur  Sir  M.  Azizul  Haque. 
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thing  comparable  to  this,  and  it  may  be  significant  that  the  complaints  which 
I  heard  of  political  interference  with  postings,  service  discipline  and  so  on,  were 
much  more  numerous  and  vehement  from  the  non-Congress  provinces  that  I 
visited  than  from  those  which  formerly  had  Congress  governments. 

19.  This  contrast  may  also  be  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  iact  that  the  Congress 
governments  were  not  only  in  possession  of  a  strong  party  machine  but  were 
also  backed  by  substantial  and  solid  parliamentary  majorities.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  belief  of  many  people  at  the  time  of  the  last  constitutional  reforms  that  a 
position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  such  as  was  indicated  by  the  balance  of  power 
under  the  Communal  Award16  in  several  provinces,  would  lead  to  sound  and 
moderate  government  because  extreme  measures  or  communal  bias  or  personal 
manipulation  could  be  defeated  by  conservative  elements  like  the  Europeans, 
who  could  tip  the  political  scales.  My  conversations  about  the  working  of 
provincial  autonomy  suggest  that  this  was  a  profound  mistake  based  upon  a 
false  analogy  between  Indian  and  British  conditions. 

20.  The  weakness  of  successive  governments  in  Assam  and  its  effect  on  service 
matters  lent  extra  point  to  the  conversations  which  I  had  there  with  His  • 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  a  number  of  others  about  the  position  of  the 
hill  peoples  under  any  future  constitution.  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problem  of  backward  peoples  with  the  Governors  of  Orissa  and 
Bihar,  though  not  at  equal  length.  This  is  manifestly  a  problem  of  great  difficulty, 
involving  as  it  does  one  of  the  responsibilities  which  history  has  laid  upon 
Great  Britain,  and  I  would  like  to  advert  to  it  separately. 

21.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  by  the  tour  is  not  discouraging.  Beneath 
the  crust  of  communal  and  party  rigidity,  and  of  querulous  shirking  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  pursuit  of  agreement,  there  seem  to  be  trends  of  thought 
which  may  eventually  lead  to  compromises  and  construction.  These  trends  will 
need  time  to  grow  to  tidal  strength,  and  in  other  respects,  such  as  the  rise  of 
fissiparous  forces,  time  is  not  on  the  side  of  constitutional  sanity.  Meanwhile 
the  initiative  in  constitutional  progress,  offered  to  India,  has  patently  not  yet 
been  accepted,  and  remains  in  British  hands. 


16  In  a  statement  dated  4  August  1932,  His  Majesty’s  Government  announced  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  agreement  between  the  Indian  communities,  it  had  itself  decided  how  seats  in  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  were  to  be  allocated  among  the  communities  under  the  proposed  new  Indian  Constitu¬ 
tion  then  under  discussion  by  the  Round  Table  Conference  (Cmd.  4147).  This  allocation,  known 
as  the  Communal  Award,  was,  with  some  modification,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of 
seats  in  Provincial  Legislatures  eventually  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


important  23  January  1942 

No.  132-S.  Some  of  my  Indian  colleagues  have  shown  signs  of  wishing  to 
communicate  formally  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  their  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Australia  that  the  Pacific  aflair  is  no  child’s  play  and  should  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with  all  other  areas  of  war.  I  raised  the  question 
in  Council  and  undertook  to  convey  through  you  to  the  Prime  Minister  their 
deep  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  position.  Naturally  I  assured  them  that  both 
His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  meet  the  situation.  Their  misgivings  which  are 
widely  shared  in  India  are  founded  in  various  loose  statements  in  the  Press 
about  the  Allies  regarding  the  Far  Eastern  theatre  as  of  secondary  importance 
and  to  be  cleared  up  after  Germany  is  beaten.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Winston’s 
next  statement  will  contain  the  appropriate  corrective. 


32 

Sir  J.  Anderson  to  Mr  Amery 
HPO/6jio6a:  f  51 

privy  council  office,  gt.  george  street,  s.w.  i,  23  January  1942 
My  dear  Leo, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday1  enclosing  the  Viceroy’s  appreciation 
of  the  position  in  the  light  of  recent  developments.  I  gather  that  he  would  fully 
support  the  line  taken  in  the  draft2  which  you  sent  to  Attlee  and  me  on  the  16th. 
I  read  that  draft  carefully  at  the  time  of  its  receipt  and  I  have  now  read  it  again. 
I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  a  reasoned  reply  is  called  for  and  I  also  agree, 
in  substance,  with  the  line  you  have  taken. 

Yours  ever, 

JOHN  ANDERSON 


1  See  No.  28. 


2  Enclosure  to  No.  15. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6/io6a:  f 33 


immediate  India  office,  24  January  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

no.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram,  105-S.1  My  immediately  succeeding 
telegram  contains  first  draft  of  suggested  reply  to  Sapru  for  your  comment, 
which  I  should  like  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  before  submitting  to  Prime 
Minister.  Attlee  and  Anderson  have  seen  and  approve  generally.  You  will  note 
that  it  follows  generally  line  suggested  in  your  105-S.  and  in  paragraph  17 
of  your  104-S.2  I  think  it  sufficiently  rubs  in  our  determination  to  stick  to 
August,  1940,  to  satisfy  Jinnah  and  Princes.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
argue  against  Indian  constituted  provincial  executives  as  case  is  really  covered 
by  argument  against  similar  executive  at  Centre  and  as  I  am  anxious  to  keep 
reply  on  broad  lines. 

As  regards  your  104-S.  generally  I  have  no  doubt  Cabinet  will  endorse 
your  conclusion  that  we  should  reaffirm  our  1940  long  range  policy  and  stick 
to  our  new  Executive  and  I  can  see  that  through  in  Parliament. 

1  No.  25.  2  No.  23. 


Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POf/ 106a :  ff 34-41 


immediate  India  office,  24  January  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

III.  My  immediately  preceding  telegram.  [  There  follows  the  Enclosure  to  No.  1 5, 
except  for  (d)  a  few  drafting  amendments  and  (b)  the  omission  of  the  tenth  paragraph 
beginning  ‘As for  the  suggested  establishment. .  .  ’] 
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35 

Mr  Attlee  to  Mr  Amery 
LlPOl6[io6a:  f  50 

II  DOWNING  STREET,  WHITEHALL,  S.W.  I,  24  January  ig42 

My  dear  Leo, 

I  am  away  for  a  few  days  staying  with  Lord  Portal — otherwise  I  would  have 
got  you  to  have  a  talk  on  the  Viceroy’s  Despatch1  and  your  draft  reply  to  the 
Indian  Liberals. 

I  find  the  Viceroy’s  despatch  distinctly  disturbing.  He  seems  to  assume  a 
greater  degree  of  solidarity  in  intransigence  among  the  members  of  Congress 
than  I  had  previously  understood.  I  have  had  the  impression  that  a  good  many 
of  them  were  looking  for  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  of  their  own  creation. 

The  corrupt  group  in  the  second  line  of  paragraph  4  prevents  one  getting 
the  sense  of  the  passage.2  Is  it  the  Moslem  mass?  whom  Jinnah  thinks  may  be 
stampeded  by  Hindus  ?  If  so  the  whole  position  seems  to  be  altered  as  it  would 
appear  that  Jinnah’s  attitude  may  not  be  that  of  his  followers. 

I  am  disturbed  by  his  paragraph  14  which  says  for  the  first  time  that  there  is 
a  large  Fifth  Column  element  in  the  North  Eastern  provinces.  This  cannot  have 
sprung  up  in  a  day.  Yet  we  have  had  no  hint  of  it  hitherto. 

I  must  confess  that  the  general  effect  of  the  despatch  does  not  increase  my 
confidence  in  the  Viceroy’s  judgment.  I  should  like  to  know  what  other  men 
such  as  the  Chief  Justice  think  of  the  position.  Linlithgow  seems  to  me  to  be 
defeatist. 

I  think  your  draft  reply  is  on  the  right  lines,  but  I  feel  that  it  will  have  to  be 
followed  by  some  action. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  someone  should  not  be  charged  with  a 
mission  to  try  to  bring  the  political  leaders  together. 

There  is  a  lot  of  opinion  here  which  we  cannot  ignore  which  is  not  satisfied 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  sit  tight  on  the  declaration  of  August 
1940.  This  opinion  exists  in  your  Party  as  well  as  mine. 

Yours  ever, 

CLEM. 


1  Namely,  telegram  104-S  (No.  23). 


2  See  No.  38. 
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Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  Mr  Eden 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313 :  f  369 

immediate  Chungking,  24  January  1942,  11.30  pm 

Received:  23  January,  3  am 
No.  107.  Chiang  Kai-shek  asks  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  his 
paying  a  brief  unofficial  visit  to  Burma  and  India.  His  purpose  as  regards 
Burma  would  be  to  examine  with  the  Governor  of  Burma  and  General 
Officer  Commanding,  the  military  situation  about  which  he  feels  considerable 
anxiety;  and  as  regards  India,  to  get  into  personal  touch  with  Viceroy  and  to 
see  Gandhi  and  Nehru,  the  latter  of  whom  is  his  friend,  and  to  impress  on  them 
essential  wisdom  of  co-operating  fully  in  the  common  cause.  He  is  persuaded 
that  here  he  can  make  a  valuable  contribution.  He  would  hke  to  start  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  while  the  Japanese  are  licking  wounds  they  got  at 
Changsha,  and  Chinese  are  preparing  to  hit  them  again.  This  time  may  be  short. 
He  would  hke  the  visit  to  be  kept  strictly  secret  until  he  is  safely  back  in  China, 
when  such  publicity  as  may  be  useful  would  be  given  to  it.  He  would  be 
accompanied  by  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

2.  I  strongly  urge  an  immediate  and  cordial  assent  be  given  to  this  proposal 
on  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  set  his  heart,  and  which  is  made  in  best  spirit 
with  intention  of  marking  in  a  striking  way  his  whole-hearted  desire  to  co¬ 
operate. 

3.  Please  reply  most  immediate.  India  and  Burma  please  also  do  so.  Repeated 
to  India  No.  41  and  Burma  No.  46. 


The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 


immediate  26  January  1942 

private  and  personal  Received:  28 January 

1 59— S.  Your  telegrams  No.  no1  and  hi,2  private  and  personal.  I  consider 
draft  reply  for  Sapru  excellent  presentation  of  the  case.  My  only  suggestion  of 
substance  is  the  insertion  in  seventh3  paragraph  between  the  words  “coalition 
o  parties  that  is  prepared  and  to  undertake”  words  “with  the  support 
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of  a  majority  in  the  Provincial  Legislature”.  On  a  small  point  earlier  in  the 
same  paragraph,  suggest  insertion  of  words  “their  then”  before  “existing 
ministries”. 

1  No.  33.  2  No.  34.  3  xhis  should  read  ‘ninth’. 


38 

Mr  Atnery  to  Mr  Attlee 
L/POI6/io6a:  f  49 

India  office,  26 January  1942 

My  dear  Clem, 

The  word  “mass”  in  the  second  line  of  paragraph  4  of  the  Viceroy’s  long 
telegram1  should  read  “H.M.G.”.  That  sentence  indeed  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  whole  question  at  this  moment.  Congress  have  never  forgiven  us  the  pledge 
of  1940  and  all  their  efforts  are  aimed  at  some  concession  now  which  would 
prejudge  the  issue  in  the  Congress  sense  and  in  effect  make  us  go  back  upon 
our  pledge  that  the  future  should  be  settled  by  agreement. 

On  that  issue  Congress  are,  I  fear,  solid  in  their  intransigence.  I  have  read 
all  the  various  telegrams  and  reports  of  the  meetings  with  care  and  I  confess 
I  see  no  sign  of  any  willingness  to  cooperate  on  any  terms  that  do  not  involve 
surrender  of  the  general  position  to  Congress.  Rajagopalachariar  might  per¬ 
sonally  be  willing  to  go  rather  further  than  others,  but  he  is  obviously  afraid 
of  in  any  way  detaching  himself  from  the  main  body.  Briefly,  the  Congress 
attitude  might  be  summed  up  as  saying  that  they  refuse  to  cooperate,  but  might 
conceivably  reconsider  the  position  if  H.M.G.  now  came  forward  and  offered 
to  accept  their  terms. 

Their  position  is  a  hopelessly  negative  one  and  I  don’t  see  that  we  can  do 
anything  to  meet  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don’t  think  they  mean  positive  mis¬ 
chief  and  their  general  ideas  of  working  to  keep  order  and  maintain  the  ordinary 
course  of  life  in  case  of  invasion  are  not  too  bad.  In  fact,  while  refusing  to 
cooperate  in  principle  on  the  higher  plane,  they  realise  the  danger  to  India 
sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  villages  with  the  police  etc.  There 
is  always  the  danger  in  this  sort  of  volunteer  movement  that  it  might  become 
aggressive,  but  I  think  most  Congressmen  are  really  sufficiently  non-violent 
not  to  wish  to  develop  things  in  that  direction. 

As  to  quislings,  I  confess  that  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  Linlithgow’s  paragraph 


1  No.  23. 
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on  that  subject.  But  anything  is  possible  if  a  victorious  army  began  invading 
India  and  no  doubt  we  have  to  be  prepared. 

Like  you,  I  find  one  or  two  things  in  the  tone  of  Linlithgow’s  telegram  not 
altogether  to  my  liking.  But  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  differ  at 
this  moment  from  his  general  conclusion,  or  that  there  is  the  shghtest  prospect 
of  any  constitutional  step  at  this  moment  which  would  improve  the  war  effort 
or  bring  the  parties  together.  I  doubt  if  any  sort  of  mission  would  have  much 
effect.  The  only  person  who  could  undertake  it  with  any  authority  would  be 
myself,  and  I  don’t  see  either  Linlithgow  or  Winston  welcoming  that  at  this 
juncture.  If  things  became  much  more  serious  the  suggestion  might  be  worth 
making,  but  at  least  as  much  on  grounds  of  emergency  defence  measures  as 
on  those  of  pohtical  mediation. 

I  fully  realise  the  strength  of  opinion  here,  but  I  don’t  see  what  we  can  do 
beyond  making  clear  the  extent  of  what  is  involved  in  our  August  Declaration 
and  the  dangers  involved  in  anything  that  meant  going  back  on  the  pledges 
then  given  to  the  Moslems,  the  Princes,  and  other  minorities.  I  think  I  can 
quite  well  hold  the  House  on  the  general  lines  of  Linlithgow’s  paragraph  17. 
Anyhow,  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  try  it. 

Yours  ever, 
l.  s.  A. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I231 5 ;  f  371 


immediate  new  Delhi,  26 January  1942 

161-S.  Addressed  Kerr  Chungking  repeated  to  Secretary  of  State  and  Governor 
of  Burma. 

Your  immediate  telegram  January  24th.1  Visit  from  Generahssimo  and 
Madame  Chiang  Kai  Shek  at  New  Delhi  would  be  most  welcome,  and  members 
of  my  Government  would  also  welcome  opportunity  meeting  them  there. 
Value  of  visit  to  war  effort  would  be  greatly  increased  if  condition  of  secrecy 
could  possibly  be  lifted  to  extent  of  publication  of  message  by  Generalissimo 
issued  on  Indian  soil  urging  fullest  co-operation  India  and  China  against 
common  enemy.  Meetings  with  Gandhi  and  Nehru  are  likely  in  any  case  to 
make  maintenance  of  real  degree  of  secrecy  very  difficult,  even  if  they  came 
to  Delhi  for  the  purpose,  as  seems  best  method.  I  think  that  they  would  do  so 

t  wou^  send  each  a  message  asking  him  to  meet  him  in  Delhi. 

I  will  facilitate  desired  meetings  as  far  as  possible  but  regard  it  as  important 
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that  I  should  see  him  first  before  they  take  place.  I  also  consider  it  important 
in  order  not  to  create  any  impression  that  he  thinks  Congress  Party  are  only 
people  on  whom  India’s  co-operation  depends,  which  is  far  from  correct,  that 
Generalissimo  should  similarly  invite  Jinnah  as  head  of  the  Moslem  League  to 
meet  him  in  Delhi.  I  have  no  views  on  the  question  raised  by  Governor  of 
Burma  as  to  time  of  meeting  with  Wavell. 

1  No.  36. 


Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&S/ 12/2315 :  f  368 


most  immediate  India  office,  26 January  1942,  10.50  pm 

personal  Received:  27 January 

No.  1595.  Your  telegram  26  January  161-S1  to  Chungking.  In  view  of  im¬ 
portance  of  avoiding  slightest  delay  in  responding  to  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  offer 
to  visit  Burma  and  India  Cabinet  approved  despatch  this  evening  by  Foreign 
Office  of  reply  to  Clark-Kerr’s  1072  (which  is  being  repeated  to  you)  before 
your  161-S  arrived.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Foreign  Office  telegram  on  which  I 
was  consulted  and  which  was  designed  to  safeguard  your  position  in  regard 
to  suggested  meeting  with  Gandhi  and  Nehru  is  fully  in  line  with  yours.  I  had 
taken  point  that  this  meeting  would  involve  one  with  Jinnah  too,  which  of 
course  adds  to  difficulty  of  secrecy.  I  had  it  in  mind  that  arrangement  of  any 
such  meetings  would  best  be  deferred  if  time  permits  till  Generalissimo  has 
received  from  you  and  your  Council  general  picture  of  internal  political  situa¬ 
tion  but  this  of  course  is  for  your  judgement. 

1  No.  39.  2  No.  36. 
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Mr  Eden  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr 
Telegram,  L/P&SI  12/2515  :f  575 

foreign  office,  27  January  1942,  1.15  am 

144.  Your  telegram  No.  107.1 

Subject  to  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India  which  have  not  yet  been 
received,  His  Majesty’s  Government  cordially  welcome  the  proposal  that 
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Chiang  Kai-shek  should  visit  Burma  and  India.  The  Governor  of  Burma  has 
already  expressed  his  warm  concurrence. 

2.  His  Majesty’s  Government  feel  assured  that  the  Generalissimo’s  contacts 
with  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  those  countries  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  co-ordination  of  the  allied  war  effort  in  the  Far  East. 

3.  As  regards  suggestion  of  meeting  with  Gandln  and  Nehru,  we  feel  that 
this  should  be  left  till  after  his  arrival  in  India  for  discussion  with  Viceroy  who 
we  are  sure  will  give  it  his  most  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration.  You 
may  however  explain  in  confidence  that  issues  of  great  delicacy  clearly  attach 
to  suggestion  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  (who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  Head  of 
the  Chinese  State)  should  intervene  between  established  government  of  India 
and  private  individuals  who  have  till  now  deliberately  refused  to  co-operate 
with  that  government. 

4.  No  doubt  Viceroy  and  Governor  of  Burma  would  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  keep  visit  secret,  but  difficulty  of  doing  so  would  be  vastly  increased  by 
suggested  meeting  with  Nehru  and  Gandhi. 

Repeated  to  India  No.  1598  and  Burma  No.  235.2 

2  In  his  telegram  122  of  28  January  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  reported  that  the  Chinese 
were  ‘down  in  the  dumps.  More  so  indeed  than  I  have  ever  known  them.  This  is  cumulative  effect 
of  many  things,  true  and  untrue,  for  instance  (1)  our  continued  withdrawals  in  Malaya  where 
they  expected  us  to  be  reinforced  and  to  hold  (2)  persistent  rumours  that  we  scorn  their  offer  of 
military  help  in  Burma  although  our  line  is  very  thinly  held  and  situation  precarious  (3 )  belief  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  take  them  into  our  confidence  and  generally  to  treat  them  as  equals  in  the 
alliance  (4)  alleged  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Malaya  and  Burma  to  accept  offers  of  Chinese  co¬ 
operation  in  civil  defence.  Here  ( group  indecipherable  ? their)  old  and  not  entirely  unfounded  grievances 
as  to  a  like  attitude  in  Hong  Kong  are  being  recalled  with  bitterness  and  they  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  forgive  us  for  failing,  it  seems,  to  warn  their  consulate  when  we  withdrew  so  hastily  from  Penang. 
They  grumble  too  about  supposed  inadequacy  of  our  scorched  earth  action  in  Malaya  (5)  First  Lord 
of  Admiralty’s  recent  suggestion  that  our  policy  must  be  Hitler  first  which  in  company  with 
Colonel  Knox’s  somewhat  similar  statement  caused  great  despondency  and  suspicion  (6)  finally, 
disturbing  echoes  of  Axis  propaganda  contrasting  [with]  President  of  United  States’  declaration 
that  he  would  use  all  his  resources  to  achieve  deliverance  and  independence  of  Philippines  with 
absence  of  any  kindred  declaration  by  ourselves  that  might  give  Indians  something  to  hope  for 
and  to  fight  for.’ 

In  his  telegram  126  of  the  same  date  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  said  that  ‘Chinese  criticism  about  (6)  is 
harsh  and  persistent.  They  accuse  us  of  insincerity.  No  material  that  I  have  as  yet  received  from 
Government  of  India  has  been  of  the  nature  to  enable  me  to  counter  it.’ 

Both  these  telegrams  were  repeated  to  the  Government  of  India. 

In  their  reply  (No.  187  of  3  February)  to  these  two  telegrams  the  Foreign  Office  referred  Sir  A. 
Clark  Kerr  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  9  September  1941  ( Pari . 
Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  374,  cols.  68-9),  to  the  reaffirmation  of  this  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  answer  to  a  Parliamentary  Question  on  9  October  (ibid.,  col.  1104)  and  to  passages  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  s  speeches  which  were  relevant  to  the  charge  that  India  had  been  given  nothing 
to  fight  for. 

For  these  three  telegrams  see  L/P&S/12/2315 :  ff  364,  363  and  335. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Mr  Amery 
LlPOI6/io6a:f3i 


II  DOWNING  STREET,  Whitehall,  s.w.,  27 January  1942 

My  dear  Leo, 

Thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  26th  January.1  I  still  think  the  position  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  can  be  held. 

Yours  ever, 

CLEM. 


1  No.  38. 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  ( 42 )  42 
RMi/i  :ff  27-9 

The  Indian  Political  Situation 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  28  January  1942 

I.  THE  REAL  ISSUE 

The  pohtical  deadlock  in  India  to-day  is  concerned,  ostensibly,  with  the  transfer 
of  power  from  British  to  Indian  hands.  In  reality  it  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  far  more  difficult  issue  of  what  Indian  hands,  what  Indian  Government  or 
Governments,  are  capable  of  taking  over  without  bringing  about  general 
anarchy  or  even  civil  war. 

The  former  issue  has  been  settled  in  principle  by  pledge  after  pledge  given 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  culminating  in  the  Viceroy’s  defini¬ 
tion  in  January  19401  of  the  objective  as  “  full  Dominion  Status  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  of  Westminster,”  and  in  the  promise  of  full  and  equal  partner¬ 
ship  contained  in  the  Viceroy’s  declaration  of  August  1940.  That  declaration 
further  made  it  clear  that  this  status  of  practical  independence  was  to  be 
attained  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  under  a  constitution  of  Indian  de¬ 
vising.  It  anticipated  in  the  fullest  and  most  generous  sense  the  general  principle 
enunciated  in  Article  III  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  That  its  fulfilment  must 

1  In  a  speech  at  the  Orient  Club,  Bombay,  on  10  January  1940  Lord  Linlithgow  said:  ‘His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  made  it  clear,  both  through  statements  issued  by  myself,  and  in  Parliament,  that 
their  objective  for  India  is  full  Dominion  Status,  Dominion  Status,  too,  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
variety.’  The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow:  Speeches  and  Statements.  (New  Delhi,  Bureau  of  Public 
Information,  Government  of  India,  1945),  p.  228. 
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necessitate  some  provision  for  the  carrying  out  of  existing  obligations  is  a 
limitation  which  would  naturally  apply  no  less  to  any  other  case  in  which  effect 
were  given  to  the  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

What  would  be  equally  necessary  in  the  application  of  that  principle  in 
India  or  elsewhere  is  some  measure  of  agreement  as  to  who  constitute  the 
people  or  peoples  whose  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  form  of  government  is 
to  be  respected.  That  insistence  on  agreement  is,  indeed,  an  essential  feature  of 
the  August  Declaration.  But  it  is  precisely  that  feature  which  has  brought  to 
the  forefront  the  true  nature  of  the  Indian  problem,  namely,  the  existence  in 
India,  over  and  above  all  other  local  differences,  of  two  great  communities, 
at  least  as  separate,  and  indeed  antagonistic,  in  culture  and  outlook  as  any  of  the 
contending  nations  in  Europe.  To  talk  of  those  two  communities  as  majority 
and  minority  is  a  dangerous  misuse  of  terms,  because  it  tends  to  imply  that  the 
right  of  the  numerically  smaller  community  to  have  its  individuality  respected 
is  less  than  that  of  the  larger.  It  is,  after  all,  in  defence  of  that  right  that  we  are 
at  war  to-day. 

Yet  this  fundamental  issue  has  been  throughout  ignored  by  the  Congress 
party — which,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  keep  a  Moslem  element  in  its  facade,  is . 
essentially  a  Hindu  Party — in  its  ingrained  conviction  that  it  is  the  natural  heir 
to  the  British  Government  in  India,  and  entitled  to  take  over  control  both  of 
legislative  and  executive  power,  unfettered  by  any  limitations  save  such  “safe¬ 
guards”  for  the  “minorities”  as  it  has  professed  to  be  willing  to  grant. 

The  issue  was,  indeed,  also  largely  ignored  by  Parliament  when  it  based  the 
present  India  Act  on  the  assumption  of  the  possibility  for  All-India  of  a  central 
Government  constituted  on  British  lines,  and  thought  that  the  position  of  the 
Moslem  community  could  be  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  separate  electorates. 
Congress  was  thus  afforded  an  opportunity,  which  is  never  likely  to  recur,  of 
securing  effective  control  of  the  machinery  of  Indian  Government.  But  in  its 
“all  or  nothing”  mood  it  rejected  the  Act  at  the  Centre  for  its  essentially 
temporary  limitations  upon  full  independence  and  for  the  “undemocratic” 
weightage  given  to  the  Indian  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  experience  of  Congress  Government  in  the  Provinces  and 
of  the  centralised  dictatorship  of  the  Congress  “High  Command”  finally  de¬ 
cided  the  Moslems,  now  increasingly  coming  together  in  the  Moslem  League, 
to  reject  entirely  any  system  of  government  for  India  as  a  whole  based  on  a 
Parliamentary  majority  Executive.  The  demand  for  Pakistan,  i.e.,  for  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  Moslem  majority  Provinces  from  the  rest  of  India, 
embodies  this  rejection  in  its  extreme  form.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  practical 
considerations  will,  in  fact,  induce  the  Moslem  Provincial  leaders  in  the  end 
to  accept  some  form  of  All-India  Government  over  a  carefully  limited  field 
and  under  some  mutually  agreed  constitution.  But  Parliamentary  Responsible 
Government  for  India  as  envisaged  by  the  Declaration  of  1917  and  worked  out 
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with  such  infinite  care  in  the  Act  of  1935  is,  to  my  mind,  no  longer  in  the 
picture.  The  solution  can,  and  must  be  found;  but  it  will  have  to  be  found  on 
different  lines. 

That  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  1940  with  its  insistence  upon 
agreement  between  the  main  elements  in  India’s  national  life.  That  is  why  it 
was  welcomed,  and  is  to-day  regarded  as  a  solemn  pledge,  by  the  Moslems 
and  other  minority’  elements,  as  well  as  by  the  Princes.  That  is  why,  in 
spite  of  its  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  an  Indian-made  constitution,  the 
declaration  was  regarded  by  Congress  as  a  direct  challenge  to  its  whole  position, 
a  direct  denial  of  its  claim  to  speak  for  India.  Congress  policy  since  then  has 
concentrated  on  one  main  object:  to  put  pressure  upon  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  back  upon  the  Declaration  of  1940.  It  is  in  the  light  of  that  purpose 
that  we  must  judge  its  past  and  present  political  manoeuvres,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  those  eminent  and  respectable  Hindu  Moderates  who,  while  de¬ 
precating  the  extremist  attitude  of  Congress,  have  continued  to  turn  the  same 
blind  eye  to  the  existence  of  Moslem  India,  and  to  pin  their  faith  to  British 
Parliamentary  Government  as  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

2.  PARTY  MANOEUVRES  I94O-4I 

The  opening  gambit  in  the  Congress  game  was  the  campaign  of  selective  civil 
disobedience,  beginning  with  the  leaders  of  the  Party  and  intended,  by  their 
example,  to  spread  ever  wider  and  wider,  impressing  both  India  and  the  outside 
world  with  India’s  self-imposed  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Starting 
in  October  1940  the  campaign  gathered  some  strength  in  the  opening  months 
of  1941,  chiefly  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  by  May  there  were  some  14,000 
satyagrahis  in  prison.  But  by  then  it  had  already  lost  momentum.  New  entrants 
rapidly  dechned  and  were  soon  exceeded  by  the  release  of  time-expired 
prisoners,  who,  in  their  turn,  showed  no  inclination  to  obey  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
injunctions  to  seek  re-imprisonment. 

Meanwhile,  in  March  1941  a  Conference  of  Moderate  leaders  met  in  Bombay 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  to  look  for  some  way  of  breaking 
the  deadlock.  The  real  nature  of  that  deadlock  was  recognised  by  an  initial 
approach  to  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Jinnah  urging  them  to  come  together.  But 
coming  up  against  a  stone  wall  in  that  quarter  the  Moderate  leaders — nearly  all 
Hindus — at  once  turned  back  into  the  easier  and  more  congenial  path  of 
putting  His  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  defensive  by  demanding  greater 
powers  to  be  given  to  “India”,  both  immediately  and  prospectively,  without 
facing  the  issue  how  these  powers  were  to  be  shared  between  the  contending 
elements. 

The  demand  for  an  immediate  declaration  that  Dominion  Status  would  be 
granted  within  a  specified  time  after  the  war  in  effect  pushed  back  upon  His 
Majesty’s  Government  the  responsibility  for  finding  and  imposing  their  own 
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solution  by  the  prescribed  date,  and  gave  both  the  main  parties  every  excuse 
for  refusing  to  come  to  terms  with  each  other  and  for  disagreeing  with  whatever 
constitution  might  be  imposed.  The  demand  for  the  immediate  transfer  of  full 
power  to  an  entirely  Indian  Executive  Council  responsible  to  the  Crown  alone, 
but  treated  as  a  Dominion  Government,  simply  ignored  the  manoeuvring  for 
power  and  position  which  had  previously  frustrated  the  Viceroy  s  efforts  to  bring 
the  party  leaders  together  in  an  expanded  Executive,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
equally  frustrated  the  offer  of  seats  on  a  Council  with  greatly  enlarged  powers. 

Congress,  while  not  indisposed  to  encourage  the  Bombay  proposals  behind 
the  scenes,  took  good  care  not  to  associate  itself  with  them.  The  Moslem  League 
treated  them  with  contempt,  and  proceeded  in  April  formally  to  reaffirm  its 
faith  in  Pakistan.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Bombay  scheme, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  support  from  either  of  the  main  parties,  were  set 
out  by  myself  in  the  debate  on  the  continuance  of  Section  93  government  in 
the  Provinces  in  the  same  month.2 

3.  THE  NEW  INTERIM  CONSTITUTION 

At  the  same  time  it  was  generally  felt  intolerable  that  the  intransigence  or. 
exigencies  of  party  leaders  should  impose  a  veto  on  all  effective  association  of 
Indians  with  the  government  of  their  country  in  the  present  crisis.  The  Viceroy 
accordingly  decided  to  appeal  to  individual  Indian  public  men  of  standing  and 
experience  to  join  his  Executive  Council,  the  enlargement  of  which  was  in 
any  case  desirable  on  practical  grounds,  and  to  join  a  National  Defence  Council 
which,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the 
war  effort  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  and  States.  The  Indian  members 
are  in  a  majority  of  eight  to  four  on  the  new  Executive,  while  only  one  European 
and  one  Anglo-Indian  figure  among  the  29  members  of  the  National  Defence 
Council. 

The  two  bodies  between  them  are  as  fully  representative  as  possible  of  the 
leading  personalities  of  every  community  and  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion 
in  India,  given  the  fact  that  actual  members  of  the  present  Congress  organisation 
and  of  the  Moslem  League  are  not  included.  The  exclusion  of  the  latter  was, 
however,  the  result,  not  of  any  objection  on  principle,  but  of  pique  on  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
part  at  not  having  been  consulted.  By  a  somewhat  unscrupulous  use  of  his 
almost  dictatorial  powers  in  the  League,  and  playing  upon  the  fear  of  disruption 
of  that  body,  he  forced  the  Premiers  of  Bengal,  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Assam 
to  resign  from  the  National  Defence  Council.  The  Moslem  Premier  of  Sindh, 
who  had  already  broken  with  Mr.  Jinnah  on  other  grounds,  remained,  while 
Mr.  Fazlul  Huq,  the  Bengal  Premier,  has  since  rejoined,  after  reconstituting 
his  Government  and  leaving  the  League. 

The  expansion  of  the  Governor-General’s  Executive  Council  has  marked  a 
noteworthy  change  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  legal  structure,  of  the  Government 
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of  India.  The  whole  government  of  British  India,  in  all  its  aspects,  and  not 
merely  the  powers  transferred  to  an  Indian  Cabinet  under  the  dyarchical 
scheme  of  the  1935  Act,  is  now  within  the  purview  of  a  Cabinet  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  Indian  and  non-official  majority.  The  Viceroy  and  his  Executive  are, 
no  doubt,  subject  to  the  overriding  authority  of  the  British  Cabinet  and 
Parliament.  But  that  authority  has  never  been  lightly  or  arbitrarily  exercised 
against  the  considered  view  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  is  even  less  likely 
to  be  so  exercised  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  enlarged  Executive  has,  in  fact,  shown  itself  a  practical  and  responsible 
body  in  which  the  new  members  have  worked  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Viceroy,  with  the  older  members  and  with  each  other.  They  have  been  re¬ 
sponsive  to  Indian  public  opinion,  but  as  representative  public  men  and  not 
as  party  delegates.  They  have  also  effectively  remedied  one  of  the  gravest 
weaknesses  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  past,  the  absence  of  Indian 
speakers  both  prepared  and  able  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  practical  advance  in  the  government  of  India  by 
Indians  has  been  without  its  effect  upon  public  opinion,  both  in  regard  to  the 
relations  between  India  and  this  country  and  in  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  two  main  communities. 

No  less  successful,  within  its  narrower  limits,  has  been  the  National  Defence 
Council.  The  opportunity  of  hearing  the  heads  of  every  department,  from 
General  Wav  ell  downwards,  frankly  and  fully  expounding  and  discussing  every 
aspect  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  made  a  great  impression  on  all  its  members, 
and  Provincial  Governors  have  testified  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  members 
have  come  back  to  their  part  in  the  local  war  effort.  Princes  and  Provincial 
representatives  have  worked  most  happily  together  on  this,  the  first  All-India 
political  body.  Here,  too,  it  would  seem  that  the  beginning  has  been  made, 
without  overt  constitutional  change,  of  something  that  may  develop  and  ex¬ 
ercise  a  real  influence  on  the  Indian  political  atmosphere. 

4.  CONGRESS  IN  CONFUSION — THE  DEADLOCK  CONTINUES 

As  against  these  positive  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Government  the  futility  of  the 
Congress  policy  became  increasingly  obvious  to  many  of  the  Congress  leaders, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  One  sign  of  this  was  a  demand  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  ministerial  government  in  the  Provinces,  which  acquired  sufficient  force 
in  one  Province,  Orissa,  to  enable  the  Governor  to  assent  to  the  formation 
towards  the  end  of  November  of  a  Coalition  Government,  including  several 
dissident  Congress  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Coalition  Government 
of  Assam  disintegrated  a  month  later  and  the  Governor,  failing  to  find  an 
alternative  Ministry  prepared  to  support  the  war  effort,  was  forced  to  assume 
control  under  Section  93. 

2  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  371,  22  April  1941,  cols.  47-117. 
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Once  it  had  become  evident  that  Mr.  Gandhi’s  campaign  of  symbolic  civil 
disobedience  no  longer  constituted  in  any  sense  a  real  challenge  to  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  it  was  an  open  question  whether  it  was  worth  while 
keeping  the  dwindling  balance  of  satyagrahis  in  prison  for  the  full  term  of  their 
sentences.  When  the  matter  was  raised  in  November  by  a  motion  in  the 
Assembly  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  were  in  favour  of  release,  not  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  any  response  from  Congress  itself,  but  with  a  view  to  liquidating 
a  position  which  had  become  absurd.  kVith  the  exception  of  the  Governors  of 
the  United  Provinces  and  Madras,  who  feared  public  disturbance  and  possible 
serious  reaction  on  the  Moslem  League,  the  Provincial  Governments  welcomed 
the  proposal,  which  was  eventually  sanctioned  by  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

In  the  event  the  releases  seem  to  have  left  the  Indian  public  tranquilly  un¬ 
interested.  Air.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Mnulana  Kalam  Azad,  the  Congress 
President,  were  released  at  the  same  time,  though  strictly  speaking  they  were 
outside  the  category  of  purely  symbolic  “protestants.”3 

The  effect  on  Congress  was  to  tear  away  the  veil  of  pretence  which  had 
enveloped  its  proceedings.  So  long  as  there  were  still  some  thousands  of 
“martyrs”  in  prison  it  was  always  possible  to  make  out  that  something  was  • 
happening  or  might  happen.  Once  these  were  released,  and  no  one  could  be 
found  willing  to  take  their  places,  it  was  difficult  for  anyone  but  Mr.  Gandhi 
himself  to  discover  that  Congress  still  had  any  policy.  On  top  of  this  came  the 
war  with  Japan  with  its  more  immediate  threat  to  the  actual  security  of  Indian 
lives  and  property.  The  demand  for  a  more  realist  policy  on  the  part  of  many 
Congress  leaders  came  to  a  head  at  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee 
at  the  end  of  the  year  at  Bardoli,  and  led  to  Mr.  Gandhi’s  resignation  of  the 
leadership. 

It  is  typical  of  Congress  methods  that  the  breach  of  the  majority  of  the 
Working  Committee  with  Mr.  Gandhi  was  ostensibly  on  the  question  of  un¬ 
conditional  non-violence  based  on  theoretical  pacifism  versus  a  non-violence 
based  on  opposition  to  the  Government  but  capable  of  modification  in  the 
event  of  a  direct  threat  to  India.  On  this  latter  basis  the  Working  Committee 
resolved,  not  indeed  to  offer  to  co-operate  with  the  Government,  but  to  declare 
that  “only  a  free  and  independent  India  can  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  country  on  a  national  basis,”  that  “the  whole  background  in 
India  is  one  of  hostility  and  distrust  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  even 
the  most  far-reaching  promises  can  alter  this  background,  nor  can  subject  India 
offer  voluntary  help  to  arrogant  Imperialism,”  and  to  announce  that  it  was 
back  to  the  position  which  it  had  adopted  a  year  before  in  Bombay,4  when  it 
had  rescinded  the  so-called  Poona  offer,  i.e.,  back  to  the  demand  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  unqualified  recognition  of  Indian  independence  under  a  con¬ 
stitution  to  be  settled  by  an  All-India  Constituent  Assembly  based  on  universal 
suffrage,  in  other  words,  by  Congress.  The  Bardoli  resolution  has  since  been 
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unanimously  endorsed  by  the  All-India  Committee  meeting  at  Wardha  on  the 
1 6th  January. 

On  the  face  of  it  there  is  no  change  of  policy  from  the  extreme  intransigence 
of  last  year.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  more  moderate 
leaders,  like  Mr.  Rajagopalachariar,  would  be  willing  to  make  some  partial 
temporary  concession  if  they  could  get  their  way  on  what  is  for  them  essential, 
i.e.,  on  some  immediate  measure  of  constitutional  advance  which  would  ensure 
future  Congress  control  of  the  situation.  They  have  accordingly  done  all  in  their 
Power,  through  the  Press,  to  create  the  impression  that  they  are,  in  fact,  ready 
to  co-operate,  and  are  only  waiting  for  the  Government  to  take  some  initiative 
to  which  they  can  respond.  How  little  even  the  moderates  are  ready  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  practical  suggestion  is  shown  by  Mr.  Rajagopalachariar’s 
answer  to  a  question  on  this  point  at  the  Wardha  meeting:  “The  British 
Government  know  what  we  want.  Therefore,  we  need  not  reiterate  it.” 

T he  Moslem  League,  whose  W orking  Committee  met  at  Nagpur  immediately 
after  the  Bardoli  meeting,  was  equally  careful  to  avoid  any  precise  declaration 
of  its  intentions.  It  began  by  “warning  the  British  public  and  Government 
that  a  departure  from  the  solemn  declaration  and  pledges  of  the  8th  August, 
1940,  would  constitute  a  gross  breach  of  faith. .  .and  would  be  resisted  by 
Moslems  with  all  force  at  their  command,  thus  resulting  in  serious  impediment 
to  the  war  effort.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  went  on  to  declare  “its  readiness  as 
before  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  defence  singly  or  in  co-operation  with  other 
parties  on  the  basis  that  a  real  share  and  responsibility  is  given  in  Government 
at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  within  the  present  constitution,  but  without 
prejudice  to  the  major  issues  involved  in  the  framing  of  the  future  constitution.” 
This  is,  no  doubt,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  more  reasonable  attitude.  But  everything 
turns  on  the  League’s  interpretation  of  what  it  means  by  a  “fair  share”  of  power 
for  itself.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Jinnah’s  previous  or  recent  utterances,  public 
or  private,  to  indicate  that  his  idea  of  a  fair  share  and  that  of  Congress  (or, 
indeed,  of  the  Viceroy)  can  be  reconciled. 

5.  THE  SAPRU  MEMORIAL 

On  the  2nd  January  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  Sir  Srinivasa  Sastri,  Mr.  Jayakar 
and  ten  other  Moderate  leaders  cabled  to  the  Prime  Minister  their  suggestions 
for  an  immediate  ending  of  the  political  deadlock.  Admitting  that  “detailed 
discussions  of  the  question  of  the  permanent  constitution  may  well  wait  until 
after  victory  is  achieved,”  they  appeal  for  some  immediate  “bold  stroke  of 
far-sighted  statesmanship ...  to  enlist  India’s  wholehearted  active  co-operation 
in  intensifying  the  war  effort.”  This,  they  urge,  should  be  in  the  nature 

3  On  3  December  the  Government  of  India  announced  its  decision  (to  which  effect  was  to  be  given 

as  soon  as  possible)  to  release  ‘those  civil  disobedience  prisoners  whose  offences  have  been  formal 

or  symbolic  in  character  ’. 

4  See  Appendix  n. 
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of  a  declaration  that  “India  is  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  a  dependency  to  be 
ruled  from  Whitehall”,  and  that  henceforth  her  constitutional  position  and 
powers  should  be  identical  with  those  of  other  units  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  “concrete  measures”  by  which  it  is  suggested  that  this  declaration  is  to 
be  implemented  are : 

(1)  Conversion  and  expansion  of  the  Central  Executive  Council  into  a  truly 
National  Government  consisting  entirely  of  non-officials  of  all  the  recognised 
parties  and  communities  and  in  charge  all  portfolios  subject  only  to  responsibility 
to  Crown. 

(2)  Restoration  in  Provinces  now  ruled  autocratically  by  Governors,  with 
Section  93 ,  of  popular  Governments  broad  based  on  the  confidence  of  different 
classes  and  communities:  failing  this  establishment  of  non-official  Executive 
Councils  responsible  to  the  Crown  as  proposed  for  Centre. 

(3)  Recognition  of  India’s  right  to  direct  representation  through  men  chosen 
by  the  National  Government  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  should  such  body 
be  set  up,  and  in  all  Allied  War  Councils  wherever  established  and  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

(4)  Consultation  with  the  National  Government  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  His  Majesty’s  Government  consult  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ments  in  all  matters  affecting  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  and  India  in 
particular. 

These  are  described  as  “war  measures  whose  adoption  need  in  no  way 
prejudice  the  claims  or  demands  of  different  parties  with  regard  to  India’s 
future  constitution,”  but  also  as  the  very  minimum  which  could  resolve  the 
crisis.  Coming  from  men  of  such  high  standing  and  undoubted  patriotism,  this 
appeal  has  received  wide-spread  publicity. 

The  essence  of  the  proposal  is  in  the  first  item.  What  precisely  is  meant  by 
responsibility  to  the  Crown  alone  is  not  quite  clear.  But  whether  it  means  that 
the  final  decision  on  all  issues  is  to  rest  on  the  Viceroy  personally  or  on  the 
majority  in  this  new  National  Government,  it  would,  in  fact,  mean  transfer 
of  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  Government  of  India,  not  to  a  duly 
constituted  and  generally  acceptable  system  of  Indian  Government,  but  to 
an  irresponsible  individual  or  to  a  handful  of  men  nominated  by  the  party 
leaders. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  part  of  the  proposal  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rhetorical 
flourish  and  that  all  that  is  intended  is  that  Whitehall  should  declare  its  intention 
of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  an  all-Indian  all-party  Executive.  But 
here  we  come  to  the  real  crux  of  the  problem.  What  prospect  is  there  of  any 
agreement  between  the  two  main  parties  either  upon  the  principle  of  such  an 
Executive  or  upon  its  application  in  respect  of  the  allocation  of  places?  The 
signatories  to  the  appeal — of  whom,  incidentally,  only  two  are  Moslems — are 
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in  no  sense  capable  of  delivering  the  goods.  Nothing,  so  far,  in  the  attitude  of 
Congress  as  a  whole  would  suggest  that  it  would  accept  even  the  principle, 
especially  if  it  were  clearly  understood  that  the  future  constitution  is  definitely 
outside  the  purview  of  the  new  Government  and  that  the  pledge  of  1940  holds 
good.  The  Moslem  League  might  accept  on  that  understanding,  though  probably 
demanding  a  further  pledge  to  the  effect  that  Pakistan  is  not  ruled  out  as  the 
ultimate  solution.  But  it  would  almost  certainly  insist  on  more  places  than  the 
Hindu  parties  would  consider  for  a  moment.  That  the  two  main  parties  would 
of  themselves  come  together  to  put  forward  an  agreed  demand  on  the  Sapru 
lines  seems  practically  excluded. 

Should  the  British  Government  then  take  the  initiative  and  announce  its 
intention  of  framing  such  an  all-Indian  party  leader  Government,  either  with 
or  without  participation  by  Congress  ?  Success  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful. 
However  doubtful,  it  would  be  well  worth  attempting  if  it  were  really  likely 
to  bring  about  general  agreement  and  increase  the  intensity  of  India’s  war  effort. 
With  every  desire  to  see  some  broad,  generous  gesture  “touching  the  heart” 
of  India,  and  bringing  its  contending  elements  into  unison  with  each  other  and 
with  the  British  Government,  I  cannot  see  this  resulting.  Such  a  new  Executive, 
if  it  could  be  got  together,  would  certainly  not  be  as  efficient  as  the  existing 
Executive  from  the  purely  administrative  point  of  view.  Depending,  as  its 
members  would,  on  parties  which  are  more  concerned  with  the  struggle  against 
each  other  for  future  power  than  with  anything  else,  it  would  be  far  less  likely 
to  coalesce  into  a  harmonious  working  team.  It  might  easily  become  so  un¬ 
manageable  as  to  break  up  or  have  to  be  dismissed.  Or,  again,  its  members 
might  be  tempted  to  outbid  each  other  in  demands  calculated  in  a  moment  of 
crisis  to  appeal  to  the  least  steady  elements  of  the  public,  e.g.,  for  the  recall  of 
all  Indian  troops  to  within  the  frontiers  of  India.  It  would  be  different  if  there 
were  any  evidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  main  communities  being  genuinely 
willing  to  sink  their  differences  in  a  common  desire  to  save  India.  As  it  is  there 
is  no  justification  for  scrapping  or  discrediting  a  predominantly  Indian  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  which  is  working  well,  in  order  to  embark  on  the  almost  certainly 
fruitless  attempt  to  secure  one  which,  if  secured,  would,  at  best,  be  inferior, 
and,  at  worst,  a  real  danger. 

The  other  recommendations  of  the  Sapru  memorial  are  in  a  different  category. 
Items  3  and  4  are  really  matters  of  degree.  While  the  ultimate  responsibihty 
must  remain  here  until  it  can  be  duly  transferred,  there  is  no  reason  why,  to 
an  increasingly  wider  extent,  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India  should 
not  be  accepted  without  question  in  respect  of  the  representation  of  British 
India  on  inter-imperial  or  international  occasions,  or  the  consultations  between 
the  two  Governments  not  be  on  the  footing  of  free  and  equal  discussion.  As 
for  the  restoration  of  ministerial  government  in  the  provinces,  that  clearly  rests 
with  Congress  itself.  If  it  really  has  the  slightest  intention  of  co-operating  there 
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is  the  field  in  which  its  co-operation  can  be  immediately  exercised,  both  directly 
in  the  administration  of  civil  defence  and  more  generally  through  membership 
of  the  National  Defence  Council. 

6.  CONCLUSION 

I  agree,  therefore,  with  the  Viceroy’s  conclusion  in  his  telegram  No.  104-S. 
(W.P.  (42)  43 )s  that  there  is  no  immediate  further  interim  constitutional 
advance  that  we  can  make.  We  have  in  the  1940  Declaration  a  long-term  policy 
which  is  not  only  generous  and  far-reaching,  but  the  only  long-term  policy 
which  can  achieve  a  settlement.  We  cannot  go  back  on  the  pledges  which  it 
embodies:  our  business  is  to  stand  by  it  and  expound  it  confidently  and  with 
conviction  and  not  apologetically.  We  have  in  the  present  Central  Executive 
and  National  Defence  Council  as  representative  and  as  efficient  an  instrument 
for  associating  India  with  her  war  effort  as  we  are  likely  to  get,  at  this  juncture, 
without  aggravating  her  internal  discords.  We  can  and  should  make  the  most 
of  it  by  the  consideration  and  respect  we  give  to  it,  not  only  in  matters  of 
inter-imperial  and  international  status,  but  in  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  towards  it.  On  that  ground  we  can,  I  believe,  weather  the  im¬ 
mediate  storm  which  is  sweeping  down  upon  India. 

l.  s.  A. 

5  No.  23  was  circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  under  this  reference. 


44 

Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LIPO/6/  106a:  ff  29-30 


India  office,  29  January  1942 

Prime  Minister 

Now  that  the  debate  is  over  I  hope  you  may  consider  the  attached  suggestion 

for  a  reply  to  Sapru  &  Co.  I  took  the  precaution,  in  order  to  save  time,  of 

telegraphing  my  draft  to  Linlithgow  and  you  will  see  from  his  reply1  attached 

that  he  approved  and  had  only  two  trifling  additions  to  suggest.  These  I  have 

included.  I  have  since  myself  suggested  a  somewhat  more  guarded  assurance 

with  reference  to  representation,  but  I  have  no  doubt  Linlithgow  would  agree 

to  that  (see  slip  ‘A’  attached  on  page  5).2  As  I  told  you  before,  I  also  sent  copies 

to  Attlee,  Anderson  and  Simon.  The  two  former  have  let  me  know  that  they 

approve  in  general  terms  and  have  not  suggested  any  alterations:  Simon  has 
not  replied. 

In  drafting  it  I  have  followed  the  general  line  advocated  by  Linlithgow  at 
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the  end  of  his  long  telegram,3  namely  that  of  setting  our  refusal  of  the  Sapru 
proposals  against  the  background  of  our  very  far-reaching  and  generous 
Declaration  of  August  1940  and  of  the  pledges  there  given  to  the  Moslems  and 
Princes.  Similarly,  the  draft  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  interim  advance 
already  made,  the  value  of  the  present  Executive  and  the  objections  to  dis¬ 
placing  it. 

The  general  assurance  given  as  to  India’s  status  in  inter-imperial  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  really  only  conforms  to  what  has  been  the  established  practice 
since  the  last  war,  at  any  rate  in  outward  form,  though  of  course  the  matter 
has  naturally  been  and  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  informal  consultation 
with  the  Viceroy.  In  this  connection  the  decision  with  regard  to  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  representation  at  the  War  Cabinet  naturally  implies  that  the 
Viceroy  should  be  consulted,  in  view  of  India’s  at  least  equal  interest  in  the 
Far  Eastern  situation,  as  to  whether  he  wants  to  send  any  representative  of  his 
Government  over  here  or  is  content  to  be  represented  by  myself.  I  know  his 
idea  has  been  to  send  a  member  of  his  Council  over  here  for  a  short  visit,  and 
I  daresay  he  would  think  that  sufficient.  But  the  question  of  a  representative 
of  the  Princes  also  coming  over  (as  at  previous  Imperial  Conferences  and  War 
Cabinets)  may  possibly  arise  later. 

l.  s.  A. 

1  No.  37. 

2  Mr  Amery  suggested  that  the  following  should  be  substituted  for  the  final  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  the  draft  (Enclosure  to  No.  15):  ‘I  can  readily  give  you  the  assurance  that  the  Indian 
Government  will  be  afforded  full  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  their  views  when  matters 
affecting  the  defence  of  India  are  under  discussion  in  the  War  Cabinet,  or  in  any  other  inter-imperial 
or  inter-allied  body  which  may  be  set  up  during  the  war ;  and  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  here 
have  no  desire  to  dictate  to  the  Government  of  India  the  selection  of  any  representatives  that  they 
may  wish  to  send  for  this  purpose.  I  need  hardly  add  that  at  the  eventual  Peace  Conference  India 
will  have  her  own  representatives  and  that  in  this  connection  too  His  Majesty’s  Government  have 
no  desire  to  dictate  the  selection  of  them,  nor  the  instructions  on  which  they  will  act.’ 

3  No.  23. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  29  January  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

177-S.  Now  Working  Committee  and  A.I.C.C.  meetings  have  been  held  and 
H.M.G.’s  policy  in  constitutional  field  will  be  for  the  present  governed  by 
Prime  Minister’s  reply  to  Sapru,  we  can  go  ahead  with  Executive  Council 
vacancies  and  readjustments.  My  proposals  are  to  appoint  Sir  Muhammad 
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Usman  in  place  of  Akbar  Hydari,  to  appoint  Benthall  in  place  of  Clow,  and 
to  add  one  more  member  making  1 3 ,  and  for  this  vacancy  to  appoint  Ambedkar. 
See  your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  11751  of  October  8th  1941  and 
connected  correspondence.  We  can  now  as  agreed  before  count  the  C.-in-C. 
as  one  of  the  Service  members.  As  to  Benthall  I  can  carry  the  appointment  of 
a  non-official  European  here  (though  there  may  be  some  grumbling  amongst 
my  Indian  colleagues  as  well  as  from  press  and  public)  but  can  you  face  up 
to  it  in  the  Commons?  For  portfolios  in  order  to  make  member  in  charge  of 
Communications  free  to  devote  himself  whole  time  to  very  urgent  problems 
of  transportation,  I  propose  to  take  away  from  his  charge  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
Aviation  (which  goes  closely  with  the  former)  and  Meteorology  and  to  rename 
the  Communications  portfolio  Transport.  I  propose  that  Benthall  should  follow 
Clow  as  Member  in  charge  of  Transport,  while  Posts  &  Telegraphs  etc.  would 
be  made  over  either  to  Aney  who  could  I  think  do  these  in  addition  to  Indians 
Overseas  and  Leadership  of  Assembly,  or  to  Ambedkar.  I  will  let  you  hear 
further  on  this  point.  I  propose  to  move  Firoz  Khan  Noon  to  Information  and 
to  put  Usman  in  charge  of  Labour.  Transfer  of  Posts  &  Telegraphs  with  patron¬ 
age  involved  will  I  feel  sure  be  popular  with  Indian  opinion  and  help  us  over  • 
the  stile  of  Benthall’s  appointment.  I  am  afraid  the  Sikhs  will  have  to  wait  for 
a  bit.  They  may  be  expected  to  make  a  dreadful  fuss  but  that  cannot  be  helped. 
If  you  agree  to  support  these  appointments  we  should  get  on  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Usman  will  be  here  next  week  for  the  Defence  Council  and  perhaps 
you  could  sound  Benthall.  Clow  ought  to  have  some  leave  before  going  to 
Assam  but  we  can  hardly  afford  to  have  any  hiatus  in  charge  of  Transport  which 
is  vital  subject  at  present.  Benthall  should  be  flown  out  at  earhest  moment. 
Announcement  of  Clow  s  appointment  and  of  all  these  others  should  be 
simultaneous.  The  sooner  we  can  get  them  settled  the  better. 

Suggesting  that  the  occasion  of  the  vacancy  created  by  Sir  A.  Clow’s  appointment  as  Governor  of 

Assam  should  be  taken  to  appoint  both  Dr  Ambedkar  and  Sir  E.  Benthall  to  the  Executive  Council. 


Waf  Cabinet  W.M.  [42)  13th  Conclusions  Minute  1,  Confidential  Annex 

LIP&SI12I2313:  f  348 


CHINA 


29  January  1942 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  referred  to  General  Chiang  Kai- 
hek  s  forthcoming  visit  to  India.  Attention  was  called  to  telegrams  from  Sir  A. 
C  ai  Kerr  (No.  107)1  and  from  the  Viceroy  (No.  161-S)2  in  which  reference 
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was  made  to  the  fact  that  General  Chiang  Kai-Shek  had  expressed  his  desire 
to  see  Gandhi  and  Nehru. 

The  view  was  expressed  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  impression 
was  given  that  the  Generalissimo  had  come  to  India  to  visit  the  Viceroy,  Gandhi 
and  Nehru.  The  right  course  was  that  he  should  come  to  India  to  visit  the 
Viceroy  and  members  of  his  Council;  the  Viceroy  should  then  ask  him  what 
other  persons  he  wished  to  see,  and  should  take  steps  to  make  sure  that  he  saw 
persons  representative  of  a  wide  selection  of  communities  and  sections  of 
opinion,  in  order  that  he  might  realise  the  diversity  of  India. 

The  War  Cabinet: 

Invited  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  despatch  a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy 
on  these  lines. 

1  No.  36.  2  No.  39. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  jo  January  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

188-S.  In  continuation  of  my  private  and  personal  telegram  177-S1  of  29th, 
I  have  been  discussing  with  Raisman  and  Maxwell  the  tentative  changes  in 
Council  described  in  that  telegram.  Although  a  fourteenth  member  would  be 
difficult  to  accommodate  in  terms  of  portfohos,  they  have  both  urged  that 
there  would  be  many  advantages  in  increasing  number  to  include  a  Sikh  repre¬ 
sentative.  Commander-in-Chief  and  Defence  Department  have  always  been 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  such  inclusion  on  grounds  of  recruiting.  I  am  con¬ 
sulting  Glancy  about  possible  names  in  case  we  should  decide  to  include  a  Sikh. 
What  do  you  think  about  one  Member  of  my  Council  being  permanently 
stationed  in  London  ostensibly  for  consultation  with  yourself  and  War  Cabinet? 
Publicity  about  Dominion  representation  on  Cabinet  is  already  producing 
customary  grumbles  and  I  feel  sure  that  any  arrangement  that  puts  India  in 
this  picture  will  be  widely  welcomed  here.  I  reahse  that  Dominions  are  sensitive 
about  matter  of  India’s  status  in  contrast  with  their  own.  But  the  times  are 
not  ordinary  and  Indian  goodwill  is  immensely  important  to  the  war  effort. 
I  should  welcome  an  early  expression  of  your  views  on  these  points. 


1  No.  45. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

private  INDIA  office,  50  January  1942 

The  great  three  days’  debate1  ended  in  the  most  satisfactory  fashion.  Everybody 
except  Maxton  voted  for  the  Government,  while  Winston  has  at  any  rate  met 
the  volume  of  criticism  from  every  quarter  in  the  House  by  deciding  to  appoint 
a  Minister  in  control  of  the  whole  of  production.  This  I  imagine  must  be  Max, 
for  he  is  not  capable  of  working  under  any  one  else  and  should  be  at  his  best 
where  he  has  complete  control  and  no  colleagues  to  refuse  to  co-operate  with  ! 
Whether  Winston  will  take  the  further  step  of  setting  up  a  proper  War  Cabinet, 
I  doubt.  These  problems  of  structure  and  organisation  don’t  interest  him,  and 
I  am  not  sure  sometimes  whether  he  even  understands  what  the  critics  are 
driving  at.  Anyhow,  he  is  the  obvious  national  leader.  His  great  qualities  tran¬ 
scend  his  weaknesses,  and  we  must  just  hope  that  defects  in  organisation  will 
gradually  be  remedied. 

2.  The  military  situation  everywhere  is  at  the  moment  anxious.  Rangoon 
has  held  out  splendidly  and  I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for  the  promptitude 
with  which  you  have  been  pushing  in  reinforcements  from  India.  Singapore 
doesn’t  look  too  good,  though  I  don’t  see  why  the  place  should  not  be  held  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Rommel  has  given  us  a  nasty  knock  in  Cyrenaica,  though 
I  should  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  Auchinleck  turning  the  tables  on  him 
any  day. 

3.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  stupid  clamour  in  the  House  about  the  inadequacy 
of  India’s  war  effort.  One  speaker  even  suggested  that  India  ought,  like  Russia, 
to  have  put  tens  of  millions  of  trained 
troops  into  the  field.  I  don’t  know  whether 
he  would  have  been  in  favour  of  both 
military  and  industrial  conscription  in 
India  over  the  last  quarter-century,  or 
whom  he  would  have  expected  to  pay 
for  it  all.  Even  a  more  temperate  critic  like  Noel  Baker  could  not  see  why  we 
had  not  another  four  or  five  divisions  to  spare  for  Malaya.  But  behind  the 
immediate  absurdity  of  these  questions  there  is  the  very  serious  ultimate  question 
whether  our  system  of  Government,  based  on  a  very  low  level  of  military 
expenditure  and  effort,  can  subsist  anywhere  in  the  world?  Of  course,  the 
answer  of  the  future  may  not  be  military  conscription  in  numbers,  but  heavy 
expenditure  on  special  weapons  and  possibly  industrial  conscription  behind  it. 


Even  that  wouldn’t  help — every 
rifle  made  &  to  he  made  in  all  the 
Democratic  Front  countries  for 
2  years  is  fully  mortgaged! 


L. 
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In  either  event  how  is  India  to  be  defended  in  future  ?  Is  she  capable  of  organising 
that  type  of  defence  for  herself?  If  not, 

must  she  remain  under  our  control  (or  9”  ^  ™inlY  a&ricultural 
fall  under  someone  else  s)  and  be  organ-  [country?]  compete? 

ised  and  taxed  on  a  higher  military 

scale  ?  In  spite  of  Atlantic  Charters  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  it  looks  as  if  the 
world  were  moving  steadily  towards  more  intensive  national  organisation  and 
if  so,  our  Empire  may  have  to  follow  suit  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  others. 


Gosh ! 


4.  Meanwhile,  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  telegram2  approving  of  my  draft 
of  a  reply  by  Winston  to  Sapru  and  Co. 

I  have  now  passed  it  on  to  Winston, 
with  your  approval,  Attlee’s  and  Ander¬ 
son  s,  to  study  over  the  week-end,  and  only  hope  he  will  see  his  way  to 
accepting  it. 


L. 


[Paras.  5  and  6,  on  the  wearing  by  Indian  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  national  ceremonial  dress  in  place  of  full  dress  uniform,  omitted.] 

1  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  377,  27-9  January,  cols.  591-690,  738-890,  953-1022.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  a  Motion  of  Confidence  in  the  Government  was  carried  by  464  votes  to  1. 

2  No.  37. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  50  January  1942 

No.  191-S.  In  the  forthcoming  sessions  of  the  legislature  we  shall  have  to 
answer  questions  relating  to  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Govind  Deshmukh  has  put 
down  a  question  for  February  12th  referring  to  an  interview  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  between  Sir  Shanmukham  Chetty  and  President  Roosevelt  and 
asking  whether  the  Leader  of  the  House  is  now  in  a  position  to  state  that  the 
Atlantic  Charter  is  applicable  to  India.  Lalchand  Navalrai  also  has  a  question 
for  the  same  date  referring  to  your  own  statement1  to  the  effect  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government’s  pledges  in  India,  though  given  independently  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  general  principles  affirmed 
in  that  declaration,  and  asking  in  that  connection  whether  the  Atlantic  Charter 
itself  in  whole  or  in  part  applies  to  India,  and  if  not,  which  principles  applying 
to  India  are  in  accord  with  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

1  Pari.  Debs.  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  377,  8  January,  col.  15. 
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2.  In  fulfilment  of  undertakings  given  in  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the 
Council  of  State  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  Atlantic  Charter  during 
their  last  sessions,  copies  of  those  debates  are  being  sent  to  you  departmentally 
by  fast  bag.  You  will  see  that  in  the  Council  of  State  on  the  18th  November 
Sir  Akbar  Hydari,  as  spokesman  for  the  Government,  argued  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  not  declared  that  the  Charter  did  not  apply  to  India  but  had  himself 
stated  that  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  were  embodied  in  the  declara¬ 
tions  about  India  which  had  previously  been  made  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.2  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  October  29th  Mr.  Aney  for  the 
Government  took  the  line  that  the  Government  of  India  were  not  a  party  to 
the  Charter  and  that  those  who  signed  it  were  the  proper  persons  to  say  what 
was  in  their  minds  when  they  signed  it.  The  situation  in  this  respect,  as  you 
will  appreciate,  has  now  been  changed  by  the  separate  adherence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  the  Washington  Declaration,3  which  itself  endorses  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Government  of  India  will  be  challenged  in 
the  legislature  as  to  the  interpretation  which  they  put  upon  the  Charter  in 
authorising  their  representative  to  append  his  signature  to  the  Declaration. 

3 .  In  this  connection  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  a  public  statement  made 
by  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed,  on  January  15th.  He  said: 

Begins.  Secondly,  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  last  August  was  a  statement  not  of 
terms,  but  of  principles.  Their  application,  various  as  it  must  eventually  be  in 
meeting  various  aspirations,  has  never  been  limited  in  its  possible  extent.  Any 
misunderstandings  arising  out  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  subsequent  statement  on  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  any  feeling  that  its  effects  would  be  felt  only  in  Europe, 
should  vanish  with  the  effective  realisation  that  the  war  is  now  world-wide  and 
that  India’s  name  stands  beside  those  of  the  25  other  nations  pledged  to  see  it 
through  to  victory,  and  to  construct  upon  that  victory  a  peace  on  the  broad 
principles  of  the  historic  Churchill-Roosevelt  Declaration.  Ends. 

4.  I  would  therefore  value  your  views  as  to  how  we  should  now  deal  with 
questions  and  resolutions  in  the  legislature  relating  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
its  applicability  to  India.  The  matter  is,  as  you  see,  rather  urgent. 


2  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  374,  9  September  1941,  cols.  68-9. 

3  See  No.  5,  note  7. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  51  January  1942,  2.40  pm 

Received:  51  January,  1.45  pm 
No.  199-S.  Mudaliar  broached  with  me  today  question  of  constitutional  posi¬ 
tion.  He  says  reflection  has  convinced  him  Congress  has  no  intention  of  taking 
the  least  responsibility  for  Government  at  this  awkward  turn.  Muslim  League 
is  like-minded.  We  should  therefore  make  no  change  at  the  Centre.  We  ought 
to  resist  clamour  to  hand  over  Finance  and  Home  portfolios  from  Europeans 
now  holding  these  to  Indians.  Mudahar  is  of  course  a  non-Brahmin  but  this 
downright  attitude  on  his  part  is  significant.  He  added  that  he  would  like  to 
see  impending  lapse  of  Section  93  met  by  statutory  provision  for  setting  up 
Council  Government  in  Provinces  and  rebirth  of  Governor  in  Council  as  legal 
entity.  This  would  be  dubbed  reactionary  by  leftist  elements  but  would  bring 
comfort  to  wide  range  of  moderate  opinion  which  recognises  Parliamentary 
Government  impossible  under  existing  circumstances,  deplores  absence  of  non¬ 
service  Indians  from  counsels  of  Local  Government,  but  would  not  be  satisfied 
by  addition  of  non-officials  to  Advisers  to  Governor  under  Section  93 .  I  shall 
of  course  be  addressing  you  in  due  time  about  lapse  in  November  next  of 
Section  93. 

2.  Raghavendra  Rao  brought  me  yesterday  a  message  at  second  hand  from 
Rajagopalachariar  that  he  wishes  to  be  sent  for  by  me.  Raghavendra  told  me 
he  did  not  wish  to  press  me  to  see  him.  I  am  confident  Rajagopalachariar  cannot 
deliver  the  goods  and  has  no  intention  of  cutting  himself  adrift  from  Gandhi 
and  his  clique  in  Working  Committee  but  that  he  covets  for  his  own  ends 
the  personal  prestige  to  be  derived  by  personal  contact  with  Viceroy.  I  do  not 
for  the  present  intend  to  send  for  him. 


7 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I544:  ff  156-8 

immediate  India  office,  31  January  1942,  10  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

132.  Your  private  and  personal  telegrams  177-S1  and  188-S.2  Subject  to  com¬ 
ments  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  I  concur  generally  in  your  proposals  for  recon¬ 
struction  of  Executive  Council.  These,  except  as  regards  substitution  of  Usman 
for  Hydari  and  the  addition  of  a  Sikh,  are  on  lines  on  which  we  are  already 
generally  agreed.  As  their  announcement  would  necessarily  follow  closely  on 
release  of  Prime  Minister’s  reply  to  Sapru  (it  would  seem  definitely  undesirable 
that  it  should  precede  this)  I  shall  have  to  consult  Prime  Minister  before  going 
to  the  Palace  on  the  appointments  you  recommend.  I  have  already  raised  with 
him  your  proposal  to  station  a  member  of  your  Council  permanently  here. 
You  will  appreciate  that  he  may  not  wish  to  go  beyond  his  promise  (see  my 
personal  telegram  8279  of  17th  July)  to  arrange  for  attendance  of  Indian  repre-  ' 
sentatives  at  particular  Cabinets  and  for  this  reason  and  also  to  enable  a  Prince 
to  attend  as  well  I  have  put  to  him  as  a  possible  variant  that  there  should  be 
a  succession  of  short  visits  by  Members  of  Council  and  Princes.  We  shall  of 
course  have  to  decide  how  to  occupy  profitably  here  the  time  of  Indian  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  intervals  of  their  attending  Cabinets.  But  we  can  discuss  this 
as  soon  as  we  know  what  the  War  Cabinet  is  prepared  to  accept. 

2.  Transfer  of  Firoz  Khan  Noon  to  Information  seems  an  excellent  move.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  Ambedkar  might  be  more  acceptable  in  Labour  portfoho 
than  Usman.  But  I  realise  that  you  may  have  in  mind  possible  need  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  Sarkar  should  his  health  not  permit  of  resuming  duty  as  well  as  re¬ 
placement  of  whoever  is  selected  to  come  here.  Who  have  you  in  mind?  In 
these  circumstances  you  may  perhaps  prefer  to  leave  Ambedkar  and  the  Sikh 
for  the  present  without  specific  portfolio. 

3.  I  have  no  ground  for  disputing  your  choice  of  Usman  who  seems  to  have 
an  unimpeachable  record  in  Madras  though  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  post 
found  for  Mirza  Ismail. 

4.  I  appreciate  what  you  now  say  as  to  importance  of  appeasing  Sikhs  though 
no  doubt  weakness  of  their  personnel  constitutes  a  considerable  difficulty.  I  am 
content  to  accept  your  judgment  on  that  point. 

5.  I  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  the  Cabinet  decides  about  the  question  of 
representation  here.  Prime  Minister’s  reply  to  Sapru  must  necessarily  await 
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decision  on  that  general  point.  Meantime  I  am  sounding  Dalton  about  release 
of  Benthall  and  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
your  full  proposal  for  reconstruction  of  Council  to  put  before  Prime  Minister. 

1  No.  45.  2  No.  47. 


52 

Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LIP&JI8I544:  f  194 

India  office,  ji  January  1 942 

Prime  Minister 

In  your  minute  No.  M.  720/1  of  9th  July  last  you  accepted  my  proposal  that  I 
should  arrange  with  the  Viceroy  to  send  over  one  of  his  Members  of  Council, 
accompanied  by  a  representative  of  the  Indian  States  if  he  considered  that  also 
advisable,  as  soon  as  should  appear  convenient  after  the  expansion  of  his  Council. 
You  also  promised  to  summon  these  representatives  to  particular  Cabinets, 
especially  when  any  Indian  matter  was  under  consultation. 

With  this  promise,  which  the  Viceroy  has  greatly  appreciated,  in  mind,  I 
suggested  in  my  draft1  for  your  reply  to  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru  an  assurance  that  the 
Indian  Government  would  be  free  to  select  representatives  for  attendance  at  the 
War  Cabinet  as  well  as  other  inter-imperial  and  inter- Allied  organisations  here. 

The  Viceroy,  who  had  concurred  in  the  draft  reply  I  proposed,  now  suggests 
that  one  Member  of  his  Council  should  be  permanently  stationed  in  London 
“ostensibly  for  consultation  with  Secretary  of  State  and  with  the  War  Cabinet”2 
— more  accurately  expressed  perhaps  as  “for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
views  of  his  colleagues  in  India  directly  to  Secretary  of  State  and  so  to  the  War 
Cabinet”.  He  urges  that  any  arrangement  that  puts  India  in  the  picture  as 
drawn  for  Dominions  representatives  in  London  will  have  a  wide  welcome  in 
India  and  that  Indian  goodwill  in  this  matter  will  be  immensely  important  to 
the  war  effort. 

I  support  the  Viceroy’s  proposal  and  hope  that  if  you  agree  he  may  find  it 
possible  also  to  send  an  Indian  Prince.  The  two  representatives  could  attend 
with  myself  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet,  at  times  when  the  war  effort  with 
especial  reference  to  India  is  under  discussion.  I  think  we  could  find  other  tasks 
for  them  in  the  intervals  which  would  keep  them  occupied  and  help  to  illustrate 
India’s  vital  role  in  the  war.  A  possible  variant,  however,  would  be  for  the 
Viceroy  to  arrange  for  successive  visits  of  several  Executive  Councillors  and 
Princes  in  turn  to  whom  the  same  privileges  would  be  extended. 


1  Enclosure  to  No.  15. 


2  See  No.  47. 
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As  this  question  is  intimately  linked  with  the  terms  of  your  reply  to  Sapru’s 
telegram  and  with  the  assurance  given  to  the  Dominions  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  consider  it  and  reach  a  decision  before  your  reply  to  Sapru  issues.  If 
you  agree  a  few  words  to  that  effect  could  be  added  to  the  Sapru  letter. 

l.  s.  A. 


Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&J/Sfpi :  jf  103-4 


personal  India  office,  51  January  1942,  7.13  am 

1851.  Press  control.  It  occurs  to  me  that  developments  of  the  War  near  India 
and  consequent  danger  of  internal  trouble  to  which  you  have  referred  so  im¬ 
pressively  in  para.  14  of  your  telegram  of  21st  January,  No.  104-S1  may  compel 
you  before  long  to  impose  a  stricter  control  of  internal  repeat  internal  press . 
messages  and  comment  than  is  at  present  exercised.  It  may  also  be  necessary 
to  institute  a  stricter  scrutiny  of  inward  and  outward  messages  with  a  view  to 
stopping  widespread  circulation  in  India  and  elsewhere  of  ill-informed  comment 
and  mischievous  propaganda  calculated  to  inflame  political  passions  and  increase 
difficulties  of  administration. 

2.  You  might  perhaps  feel  some  reluctance  in  superseding  present  “gentle¬ 
men’s  agreement”  with  the  Press,  which  so  far  as  I  know  has  worked  fairly 
well,  but  the  conditions  of  an  emergency  would  amply  justify  more  rigorous 
measures.  I  presume  you  already  have  in  reserve  either  in  Defence  Regulations 
or  in  draft  in  some  other  instrument  all  the  powers  needed  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  seems  essential  also  that  the  necessary  machinery  should  be  ready  in 
advance  in  order  that  action  can  be  taken  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers  if 
need  be  at  very  short  notice.  On  this  you  may  feel  that  preliminary  consulta¬ 
tions  with  Low  of  the  Times  of  India  would  be  valuable. 

3 .  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  the  matter  generally  which  I  fully 
realise  has  many  imphcations  and  needs  the  most  careful  consideration.2 

1  No.  23. 

2  Lord  Linlithgow  replied  in  telegram  1008-S  of  12  April  that  in  his  opinion  the  Government  of 
India  s  powers  of  Press  control  were  for  the  present  purposes  sufficient,  taken  with  Rules  17,  18 
and  41  of  the  Defence  of  India  Rules.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&S/ 12/2315:  f  349 


immediate  India  office,  ji  January  1942,  4. 10  pm 

PERSONAL 

From  Secretary  of  State  to  Viceroy  1844  repeated  to  Chungking  No.  163  and 
Governor  of  Burma  No.  270. 

Your  telegram  161-S1  and  my  15952  dated  26th  January.  Cabinet  last  night 
asked  me  to  let  you  know  that  they  attach  importance  to  invitation  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  being  one  to  visit  yourself  and  Members  of  your  Council  and  to 
avoiding  creation  of  impression  that  primary  purpose  of  visit  is  meeting  with 
Gandhi  and  Nehru.  They  feel  therefore  that  right  course  is  for  you  to  ask 
Chiang  on  arrival  what  other  persons  he  would  like  to  see  and  for  invitations 
to  meet  him  to  come  from  you,  conveying  Chiang’s  wish  to  see  those  invited, 
rather  than  from  him  direct.  They  also  felt,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree, 
that  he  should  meet  other  representative  Indian  personalities  besides  leaders  of 
Congress  and  Moslem  League.  Sikander  and  Ambedkar  seem  obviously  suitable, 
but  you  will  know  best  whom  it  would  be  useful  and  convenient  for  him  to 
meet  in  the  time  available. 

1  No.  39.  2  No.  40. 


Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&S/ 12/2315 :  f  355 


secret  India  office,  31  January  1 942,  10, 30  am 

1906.  Chungking  to  Foreign  Office  No.  138,  30  January,  repeated  to  India. 
Your  telegram  No.  154.1  Chiang  Kai-shek  proposes  to  leave  Chungking  on 
February  4th  to  spend  February  5th  in  Rangoon,  February  6th  in  Calcutta  and 
arrive  Delhi  on  February  7th. 

2.  He  is  averse  from  asking  the  three  Indian  leaders  to  go  to  Delhi  to  meet 
him  because  Chinese  ethics  may  lay  it  down  that  visitor  should  pay  first  call. 
He  proposes  therefore  to  spend  February  8th  with  the  Viceroy,  to  devote  next 
three  days  to  visiting  the  three  leaders  and  to  spend  February  12th  with  the 

1  Telegram  154  of  28  January  requested  itinerary  and  dates  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  visit  to  India  and 
Burma.  L/P&S/12/2315 :  f  360. 
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Viceroy  if  latter  wishes  to  have  further  talk  with  him.  He  would  like  to  see  some 
Indian  troops  and  might  be  willing  to  stay  at  Delhi  until  February  14th  when 
he  would  start  on  his  return  journey  to  China. 

3.  He  would  be  ready  to  (group  corrupt)  messages  which  Viceroy  has  sug¬ 
gested.2  He  will  be  happy  to  accept  any  hospitality  which  may  be  offered  him 
in  India  but  he  begs  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  stay  either  in  hotel  or  in  house 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  Government  House  both  in  Calcutta  and  Delhi. 

1  assume  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  put  a  house  and  servants  at  his  disposal. 
He  is  anxious  that  his  visit  should  be  as  unofficial  as  possible.  He  will  be  travelling 
in  his  own  plane. 

4.  I  am  informing  Burma  and  Calcutta  in  separate  telegram. 

5.  Please  mark  any  subsequent  telegrams  Personal  and  Secret. 

2  See  No.  39. 
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The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

immediate  new  Delhi,  l  February  1942,  2.25  am 

secret,  personal  Received :  1  February,  12.15  pm 

No.  209-S.  Your  No.  19061  of  31st  January.  Generalissimo’s  intention  to  leave 
Chungking  4th  February  arriving  Calcutta  6th  February  and  Delhi  7th  February 
leaves  no  time  for  me  to  adjust  proposals  with  you  before  I  communicate  with 
Ambassador  Chungking  and  make  all  arrangements  here. 

2.  While  I  agree  entirely  with  Cabinet’s  views  as  conveyed  to  me  in  your 
No.  1844, 2  Personal,  of  31st  January,  I  must  now  do  the  best  I  can  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  Chiang’s  plans  and  declared  wishes,  and  in  the  light  of  my  appreciation 
of  his  nature.  I  judge  that  what  most  matters  is  that  he  should  leave  India 
pleased  and  in  friendly  mood.  I  have  therefore  sent  Clark  Kerr  telegram3  copy 
of  which  follows  immediately.  You  will  see  that  I  have  said  nothing  about 
Nehru,  Gandhi  and  Jinnah.  I  suspect  that  Generalissimo  imagines  that  these 
gentlemen  live  in  New  Delhi.  I  have  felt  that  if  I  describe  remoteness  ofWardha 
and  absence  of  landing  ground,  Generalissimo  will  at  once  suspect  that  I  am 
trying  to  deter  him  from  visiting  Gandhi.  He  may  well  decide  to  visit  Nehru 
at  Allahabad  on  his  way  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  but  I  do  not  attach  overmuch 
importance  to  seeing  Nehru  before  he  talks  to  me.  To  attempt  to  manage 
Chiang  will,  I  feel  sure,  make  him  cross  and  suspicious,  while  if  he  makes  his 
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own  plans  and  these  go  amiss,  he  will  only  have  himself  to  blame.  I  think  I 
can  handle  him  well  enough  and  I  shall  be  surprised  and  disappointed  if  I  don’t 
send  him  home  as  pleased  as  Punch.4 

1  No.  55.  2  No.  54.  3  Not  printed. 

4  Mr  Churchill  minuted  on  this  telegram  on  3  February :  ‘  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

All  this  is  contrary  to  Cabinet  decision.’ 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  ( 42 )  53 
LlPOI6lio6h:  ff  500-3 
Indian  Constitutional  Questions 

MEMORANDUM  BY  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  i 1  February  ig42 

1.  PROPOSED  REPLY  TO  THE  TELEGRAM  FROM  SIR  TEJ  BAHADUR  SAPRU 
AND  OTHERS  TO  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 
The  text  of  the  reply  which,  with  the  full  agreement  of  the  Viceroy,  I  recom¬ 
mend  should  be  sent  to  the  telegram  (Appendix  A)  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  by  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  and  others  will  be  found  at  Appendix  B. 
In  drafting  the  reply  I  have  followed  the  general  line  advocated  by  the  Viceroy 
at  the  end  of  his  telegram  of  the  21st  January  (W.P.  (42)  43  ),2  namely,  that  of 
setting  our  refusal  of  the  Sapru  proposals  against  the  background  of  our  very 
far  reaching  and  generous  Declaration  of  August  1940,  and  of  the  pledges  there 
given  to  the  Muslims  and  the  Princes.  Similarly,  the  draft  emphasises  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  interim  advance  already  made,  the  value  of  the  present  Executive 
and  the  objections  to  displacing  it. 

2.  INDIAN  REPRESENTATION  AT  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  WAR  CABINET 

The  general  assurance  given  in  paragraph  7  of  the  draft  reply  to  Sir  Tej  Bahadur 
Sapru  as  to  India’s  status  in  inter-imperial  and  international  affairs  really  only 
conforms,  at  any  rate  in  outward  form,  to  what  has  been  the  established  practice 
since  the  last  war,  though,  of  course,  questions  of  personnel  and  their  instructions 
have  naturally  been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  subject  to  informal  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Viceroy.  In  the  light  of  the  decision  with  regard  to  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  representation  at  the  War  Cabinet,  the  Viceroy  has  himself 
suggested3  that  there  would  be  advantage  in  posting  a  Member  of  his  Council 

1  The  War  Cabinet  print  is  dated  i  February,  but  the  date  2  February  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Memorandum. 

2  See  No.  43,  note  5.  3  See  No.  47. 
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in  London  who  would  be  available  to  represent  the  views  of  his  Government 
to  me  and  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  In  view  of  India’s  at  least  equal  interest 
in  the  Far  Eastern  situation,  I  strongly  support  the  Viceroy’s  proposal.  The 
question  of  a  representative  of  the  Princes  also  coming  over  (as  at  previous 
Imperial  Conferences  and  War  Cabinets)  may  possibly  arise  later. 

The  precedents  for  the  Government  of  India’s  representation  in  addition  to 
representation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
and  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  date  back  for  25  years,  Indian  representatives 
associated  with  the  Secretary  of  State  having  attended  both  these  bodies  in  1917 
and  in  1918.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  in  Parliament 
on  the  17th  May,  1917,  that  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  had  accepted  his  pro¬ 
posal  that  at  future  meetings  “the  Imperial  Cabinet  should  consist  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  such  of  his  colleagues  as  deal 
specially  with  Imperial  affairs,  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  of  the  Dominions 
or  some  specially  accredited  alternate  possessed  of  equal  authority,  and  of  a 
representative  of  the  Indian  people  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
India.”  It  was  subsequently  arranged  that  in  addition  to  the  full  Member 
nominated  by  the  Government  of  India,  a  representative  of  the  Indian  States  • 
would  attend  at  the  invitation  of  the  Prime  Minister.  At  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  continued  to  lead  the 
Indian  delegation,  which,  normally,  in  addition  to  himself  has  consisted  of  a 
representative  of  British  India  and  a  representative  of  the  Indian  States  selected 
by  the  Viceroy  in  (private)  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  acting 
under  instructions  prepared  in  India  but  similarly  approved  by  him.  It  had  been 
contemplated  that,  after  the  inauguration  of  an  Indian  Federation,  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  still  lead  the  Indian  delegation,  although  associated  with  Indian 
representatives  appointed  by  and  answerable  to  Indian  authorities.  The  Federal 
constitution,  of  course,  envisaged  that  the  Governor-General  would  exercise 
“reserved”  functions  in  regard  to  external  affairs  and  defence,4  whereas  at 
present  these  matters  are  not  reserved  to  the  Governor-General,  but,  in  principle 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council — and  the  Governor- 
General’s  Council  is  responsible  not  to  the  Indian  Legislature,  but  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Parhament.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  and  those  associated 
in  his  representations  to  the  Prime  Minister  have  urged  as  part  of  their  claim 
that  the  Government  of  India  should  become  forthwith  responsible  to  the 
Crown  only,  and  not  to  the  Crown  in  Parhament,  that  Indian  representatives 
should  in  future  be  controlled  by  the  Government  of  India  and  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  His  Majesty’s  Government.  The  reply  to  Sir  Tej  Bahadur 
Sapru  which  I  have  proposed  does  not  concede  this  claim.  In  any  case,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  formal  position  as  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Indian  Government,  as  at  present  constituted,  attending  an 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  the  nature  of  the  discussions  and  the  procedure 
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there  need  not  be  held  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  free  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  latter  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  independent  of  those  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 


3.  NEW  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAl’s 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Certain  changes  have  to  be  made  in  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  owing  to 
the  recent  death  of  Sir  Akbar  Hydari,  Member  for  Information,  and  the 
impending  appointment  of  Sir  A.  Clow,  Member  for  Communications,  to  be 
Governor  of  Assam.  The  Viceroy’s  consequent  proposals5  for  reconstructing 
his  Government  are  comiected  with  the  question  of  its  representation  in  this 
country.  I  set  out  below  the  names  of  the  existing  posts  and  their  holders,6  and 
of  those  proposed  to  succeed  them  where  changes  are  contemplated : 


Commander-in-Chief 

General  Sir  A.  Hartley 

No  change 

Home 

Sir  R.  Maxwell 

No  change 

Finance 

Communications  (now  to  be 
reconstituted  and  renamed 

Sir  J.  Raisman 

No  change 

Transport) 

Sir  A.  Clow 

Sir  E.  Benthall 

Education,  Health  and  Lands 

Mr  N.  Sarker 

No  change 

Commerce 

Sir  R.  Mudaliar 

No  change 

Labour 

Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon 

Sir  Muhammad  Usman 

Law 

Sir  Sultan  Ahmed 

No  change 

Indians  Overseas 

Mr  Aney 

No  change 

Information 

Sir  A.  Hydari 

Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon 

Supply 

Sir  H.  Mody 

No  change 

Member  without  Portfolio 

— 

Mr  Ambedkar 

Member  without  Portfoho 

— 

A  Sikh  (at  present  un¬ 
named) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Viceroy  proposes  no  change  in  the  number  (4)  of 
Europeans  in  the  Government,  but  an  increase  of  Indians  from  7  to  9.  Of  the 
new  Members,  Sir  E.  Benthall,  who  is  senior  partner  of  Bird  &  Co.,  Calcutta, 
has  a  high  standing  with  the  European  business  community.  He  is  at  present 
employed  in  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  here.  Sir  Muhammad  Usman 
is  a  respected  Muslim  politician  in  Madras  who  has  acted  as  Governor.  Like  the 
other  Mohammedan  Members  of  the  Council,  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Muslim 
League.  Mr.  Ambedkar  is  the  political  leader  of  the  depressed  classes,  of  whose 
rights  he  has  been  a  doughty  champion.  The  Sikh  Member  is  needed  to  give  a 

4  Government  of  India  Act  i935>  Sec.  11.  0  Nos.  45  an<I  47- 

6  Mr  Amery  omitted  the  name  of  Mr  E.  Raghavendra  Rao,  who  had  been  appointed  Member  for 
Civil  Defence  on  21  July  1941. 
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voice  to  a  small  community,  which  nevertheless  is  strongly  represented  in  the 
fighting  forces  of  India.  One  of  the  two  Members  at  present  designated  to  be 
without  portfoho  would  be  available  for  posting  to  the  office  vacated  by  the 
Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  whom  he  proposes  to  send  home  to  represent 
his  Government’s  views. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  recognised  that  the  proposed  additions,  while  streng¬ 
thening  the  Council  as  an  organ  for  transacting  India’s  war  business,  will  not 
afford  any  satisfaction  to  the  main  political  parties  in  India  or  be  regarded  as 
contributing  to  meet  the  desiderata  of  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru  and  his  associates,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  facilitate  provision  for  direct  representation  of  the  Indian 
Government  here  by  one  of  its  Members. 

To  summarise,  I  propose: 

(1)  A  draft  reply  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru  and  his 
associates ; 

(2)  that  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Government  and,  when  desired  by 
the  Viceroy,  an  Indian  Prince,  should  attend  with  myself  meetings  of  the  War 
Cabinet  at  times  when  the  war  effort  with  especial  reference  to  India  is  under 
discussion; 

(3)  that  the  expansion  of  the  Governor-General’s  Executive  Council  pro¬ 
posed  with  a  view  to  enabling  one  of  its  Members  to  visit  this  country  be 
approved. 


L.  S.  A. 

Appendix  A  to  No.  57 

TELEGRAM  FROM  SIR  TEJ  BAHADUR  SAPRU  AND  OTHERS  TO  THE  PRIME  MINISTER, 
DATED  2  JANUARY  1942. 

[See  enclosure  to  No.  2] 


Appendix  B  to  No.  57 

PROPOSED  REPLY  FROM  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  TO  SIR  TEJ  BAHADUR  SAPRU  AND 
OTHERS. 

[The  draft  which  follows  is  identical  with  that  transmitted  to  Lord  Linlithgow 
{see  No.  34),  except  that  it  incorporates  the  amendments  he  suggested  in  No.  37. 
The  note  below  is  at  the  foot  of  the  draft.] 


NOTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 
Since  receiving  the  Viceroy  s  agreement  to  the  draft  set  out  above  I  have,  in 
the  hght  of  recent  developments,  drafted  a  somewhat  more  guarded  assurance 
with  reference  to  representation  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  77  of  the  draft.  This  is  as  follows: 

I  can  readily  give  you  the  assurance  that  the  Indian  Government  will 
be  afforded  full  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  their  views  when  matters 
affecting  the  defence  of  India  are  under  discussion  in  the  War  Cabinet,  or 
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in  any  other  inter-imperial  or  inter- Allied  body  which  may  be  set  up  during 
the  war  and  that  His  Majesty  s  Government  here  have  no  desire  to  dictate 
to  the  Government  of  India  the  selection  of  any  Representatives  that  they 
may  wish  to  send  for  this  purpose.  The  Viceroy  has  been  invited  to  put 
forward  his  Government’s  suggestions  in  that  connection.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  at  the  eventual  P eace  Conference  India  will  have  her  own  Representatives, 
and  that  in  this  connection,  too,  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  desire 
to  dictate  the  selection  of  them,  nor  the  instructions  on  which  they  will  act.” 

l.  s.  A. 

7  Namely  the  para,  beginning  On  the  other  hand,  leaving  on  one  side. . .  ’. 
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Mr  Atnery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

private  India  office,  2  February  1942 

There  is  yet  another  mail  off  this  afternoon  and  I  might  as  well  take  the 
opportunity  of  sending  just  a  line. 

2.  I  had  hoped  to  bring  up  various  Indian  matters,  viz.,  the  reply  to  Sapru, 
the  decision  as  to  Indian  representation  at  Cabinet  meetings,  more  help  for 
India  in  respect  of  personnel  for  munitions  factories,  &c.,  this  afternoon,  but 
I  havejust  heard  from  No.  10  that  this  is  postponed  till  Thursday.1  If  the  Cabinet 
agrees  to  representation  here,  a  reference  to  that  might  be  inserted  at  the  last 
moment  in  the  Sapru  letter.  Personally,  I  am  all  for  an  Indian  representative 
to  attend  both  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  Defence  Committee.  Mudahar,  if  you 
can  spare  him,  would,  I  imagine,  be  the  best  man,  as  you  would  hardly  wish 
to  send  Firoz2 3  back  after  so  short  a  spell  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might 
perhaps  prefer  to  send  a  series  of  Indian  representatives  in  rotation,  each  for  a  few 
months  at  a  time.  I  don’t  know  quite  how  that  would  fit  in  with  the  work  of  their 
departments.  If  you  had  the  ideal  man  available  you  might  make  him  additional 
Member  for  Defence  and  send  him  here  in  that  capacity  without  disorganising 
any  business.  I  suppose  the  most  suitable  man  from  that  point  of  view  might 
be  Sikander,  but  then  I  hardly  imagine  you  could  spare  him  from  the  Punjab. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  preference  for  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Pacific  Council  at  Washington,  I  still  think  that  Indian  interests 
will  be  much  better  looked  after  from  London  and  so  through  our  representatives 

1  5  February. 

2  Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon  had  been  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  London  from  1936  to  1941. 
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on  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  at  Washington.  It  is  the  latter 
who  really  will  decide  things  and  the  British  members  will  naturally  go  by 
the  instructions  they  received  from  here.  I  admit  the  whole  organisation  resulting 
from  WavelTs  appointment  is  somewhat  lopsided.  His  post  covers  only  a  part 
of  the  operations  against  Japan  and  more  particularly  only  controls  the  naval 
forces  when  those  in  command  of  the  forces  have  decided  to  enter  his  area. 
On  paper  at  any  rate,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  Washington  are  concerned 
not  with  the  war  against  Japan  as  a  whole,  but  with  the  questions  raised  by 
Wavell,  and  there  is  therefore  some  force  in  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
contention  that  they  want  to  be  represented  on  some  Council  which  covers  their 
own  area.  However,  it  will  all  get  straightened  out  in  time,  I  expect. 

4.  I  hope  you  may  do  Chiang  Kai-Shek  good  while  he  is  staying  with  you 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  send  him  away  happy.  I  don’t  see  why  he  doesn’t  want 
actually  to  stay  with  you,  but  I  dare  say  the  Hartleys  will  be  able  to  make  him 
happy.  As  for  Nehru  and  Gandhi,  if  he  does  see  them,  I  hope  he  will  size  them 
up  for  the  niggling  unpractical  creatures  they  are.  I  greatly  like  your  idea  of 
persuading  Clark  Kerr  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  India  on  his  way  to  Moscow 
and  have  sent  a  line  to  Eden  backing  up  the  suggestion. 


MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/11 


the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  2  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

4.  In  paragraph  5  of  your  latest  letter1  you  ask  whether  I  have  considered 
setting  up  a  small  branch  in  my  Secretariat  to  collect  and  classify  material  of 
all  sorts  bearing  on  the  constitutional  problem.  That  is,  of  course,  what  my 
Reforms  Office  are  doing  all  the  time.  I  have  given  Hodson  to  understand  what 
I  want,  and  his  tours  (you  will  by  now  have  seen  his  interesting  account2  of 
his  latest  tour)  are  productive  of  much  useful  material,  and,  I  am  sure,  of  first 
class  experience  for  himself.  You  know  my  views  about  Gwyer:  I  do  not  think 
that  just  at  present  he  would  fill  the  bill  as  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Indian 
Constitution.  His  arthritis  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  gaining  ground  very  rapidly 
and  he  is  almost  a  cripple,  and  his  health  in  other  particulars  has  been  indifferent 
of  late.  Coupland,  I  fear,  is  handicapped  by  his  anxiety  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem  before  he  leaves  India. 
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8.  Another  contentious  question,  so  far  as  the  short  term  policy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  relates  to  the  sort  of  armament  with  which  Provincial  forces  should 
be  supplied  if  they  are  to  afford  substantial  relief  to  the  Army  in  dealing  with 
internal  disorder.  The  demands  received  from  certain  Provincial  Governments 
for  automatic  weapons  and  so  on,  have,  I  drink,  been  based  to  some  extent 
on  misapprehensions  (which  have  been  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise  by 
the  local  military  authorities)  as  to  the  kind  of  duties  that  the  police  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  These  misapprehensions,  and  with  them,  some  of  the 
demands  themselves  may  be  removed  by  the  letter3  to  Provincial  Governments ; 
but  the  character  of  police  armaments  is  a  question  on  which  I  feel  that  Provincial 
Governments  are  likely  to  return  to  the  charge.  I  propose  in  any  case  to  ask 
Hartley  to  consider  whether  the  General  Staff’s  insistence  on  the  strict  limita¬ 
tion  of  pohce  equipment  is  not  over-rigid  and  does  not  proceed  perhaps  more 
from  their  anxiety  to  discourage  militarization  of  the  pohce  in  the  abstract 
than  from  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Up  to  now,  I 
have  not  thought  it  reasonable  to  ask  Hartley  to  apply  his  mind  to  this  question, 
in  face  of  his  preoccupation  with  problems  of  reinforcement  and  reorganisation 
of  the  army,  and  his  own  lack  of  familiarity  with  so  many  current  problems. 

9.  So  far  as  the  long  term  policy  is  concerned,  there  is  only  one  further 
remark  I  consider  it  necessary  to  make  with  reference  to  paragraph  4  of  your 
letter,  where  you  suggest  the  possible  formation  at  the  Centre  of  a  reserve  of 
military  pohce  for  use  in  the  form  of  mobile  detachments  to  reinforce  Provincial 
pohce  services  where  necessary.  The  pros  and  cons  of  some  kind  of  Federal 
Pohce  Force  were  examined  pretty  closely  some  years  ago,  and  the  conclusion 
was  then  reached  that  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate  the  proposal  should  not 
be  pursued.  That  proposal,  in  any  case,  had  reference  primarily  to  the  possible 
need  for  such  a  force  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Central  Government.  It 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  constitutionally  awkward  for  the  Centre  to  maintain  any 
kind  of  police  force  to  supplement  the  ordinary  responsibility  of  the  Provinces 
in  the  matter  of  Law  and  Order,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  any  such  Central  force 
is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  of  a  military  nature  if  we  are  to  avoid  an  invasion 
of  the  sphere  of  Provincial  Autonomy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  arrangements  being  made  by  the  Provinces  themselves 
under  which  additional  pohce  forces  maintained  for  one  Province  would  be 
available,  by  agreement,  for  employment  in  another  Province. 


1  No.  11.  2  Annex  to  No.  30. 

3  Paragraph  7  referred  to  this  letter  as  having  been  recently  issued  by  the  Home  Department  after 
consultation  with  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Defence  Department  and  General  Staff.  It  sought 
to  correct  the  impression  that  the  military  forces  normally  allocated  to  internal  security  duties  were 
likely  to  be  attenuated  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  war. 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  59 

L/POI6lio6b:f499 

The  Indian  Political  Situation 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  LORD  PRIVY  SEAL1 

2  February  1942 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
(W.P.  (42)  42)2  and  the  telegram  from  the  Viceroy  (W.P.  (42)  43 ),3  but  I 
am  unable  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can  or  should  be  done  at  the 
present  time.  This  seems  to  me  to  result  from  a  dangerous  ignoring  of  the 
present  situation. 

2.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Simon  Report,4  that  India  has 
been  profoundly  affected  by  the  changed  relationship  between  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  which  began  with  the  defeat  of  Russia  by  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  hitherto  axiomatic  acceptance  of  the  innate  superiority  of  the 
European  over  the  Asiatic  sustained  a  severe  blow.  The  balance  of  prestige, 
always  so  important  in  the  East,  changed.  The  reverses  which  we  and  the 
Americans  are  sustaining  from  the  Japanese  at  the  present  time  will  continue 
this  process. 

3.  The  gallant  resistance  of  the  Chinese  for  more  than  four  years  against 
the  same  enemy  makes  the  same  way. 

4.  The  fact  that  we  are  now  accepting  Chinese  aid  in  our  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers  and  are  necessarily  driven  to  a  belated  recognition  of  China  as 
an  equal  and  of  Chinese  as  fellow  fighters  for  civilisation  against  barbarism 
makes  the  Indian  ask  why  he,  too,  cannot  be  master  in  his  own  house. 

5.  Similarly,  the  success  against  the  Axis  of  a  semi-oriental  people,  the 
Russians,  lends  weight  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  East  is  now  asserting  itself 
against  the  long  dominance  of  the  West. 

6.  If  the  successful  outcome  of  the  war  is  recognised  as  due  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  big  four:  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  the 
two  Asiatic  Powers  will  claim  a  powerful  voice  in  the  settlement.  A  Pan- Asiatic 
movement  led  by  Japan  has  been  recognised  as  a  danger;  a  Pan- Asiatic  bloc  of 
our  Allies  is  a  possibility  that  should  not  be  ignored.  Incidentally,  American 
sentiment  has  always  leant  strongly  to  the  idea  of  Indian  freedom. 

7.  The  increasingly  large  contribution  in  blood  and  tears  and  sweat  made 
by  Indians  will  not  be  forgotten  and  will  be  fully  exploited  by  Indians  who  have 
not  themselves  contributed. 
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8.  The  Secretary  of  State  thinks  that  we  may  weather  the  immediate  storm 
by  doing  nothing;  but  what  of  subsequent  storms?  Such  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy  is  not  statesmanship. 

9.  After  having  tried  to  assist  in  dealing  with  the  constitutional  problem  of 
India  for  some  five  or  six  years  I  have  no  temptation  to  ignore  the  complexities 
of  the  problem,  complexities  which  are  made  harder,  not  easier,  by  the  war, 
more  and  not  less  urgent  by  the  approach  of  the  war  to  the  confines  of  India. 

10.  The  Viceroy,  in  paragraph  14  of  his  telegram,  points  out  that  “India 
and  Burma  have  no  natural  association  with  the  Empire,  from  which  they 
are  alien  by  race,  history  and  religion,  and  for  which  neither  of  them  has  any 
natural  affection,  and  both  are  in  the  Empire  because  they  are  conquered 
countries  which  have  been  brought  there  by  force,  kept  there  by  our  control, 
and  which  hitherto  it  has  suited  to  remain  under  our  protection.”  This  is  an 
astonishing  statement  to  be  made  by  a  Viceroy.  It  sounds  more  like  an  extract 
from  an  anti-imperialist  propaganda  speech.  If  it  were  true  it  would  form  the 
greatest  possible  condemnation  of  our  rule  in  India  and  would  amply  justify 
the  action  of  every  extremist  in  India.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  All  India 
was  not  the  fruits  of  conquest;  large  parts  of  it  came  under  our  rule  to  escape 
from  tyranny  and  anarchy.  The  history  of  at  least  150  years  has  forged  close 
links  between  India  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  our  rule  in  India  that,  even  if  they  do 
not  entirely  carry  them  out,  educated  Indians  do  accept  British  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty.  We  are  condemned  by  Indians  not  by  the  measure  of  Indian 
ethical  conceptions  but  by  our  own,  which  we  have  taught  them  to  accept. 

It  is  precisely  this  acceptance  by  politically  conscious  Indians  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  liberty  which  puts  us  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  appeal  to 
them  to  take  part  with  us  in  the  common  struggle ;  but  the  success  of  this  appeal 
and  India’s  response  does  put  upon  us  the  obligation  of  seeing  that  we,  as  far  as 
we  may,  make  them  sharers  in  the  things  for  which  we  and  they  are  fighting. 

I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accept  and  act  on  the  crude  imperialism  of  the 
Viceroy,  not  only  because  I  think  it  is  wrong,  but  because  I  think  it  is  fatally 
short-sighted  and  suicidal.  I  should  certainly  not  be  prepared  to  cover  up  this 
ugliness  with  a  cloak  of  pious  sentiment  about  liberty  and  democracy. 

11.  While  I  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the  value  of  “gestures,”  I  do  consider 
that  now  is  the  time  for  an  act  of  statesmanship.  To  mark  time  is  to  lose  India. 

12.  A  renewed  effort  must  be  made  to  get  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  political 
parties  to  unite.  It  is  quite  obvious  from  his  telegram  that  the  Viceroy  is  not 
the  man  to  do  this.  Indeed,  his  telegram  goes  far  to  explain  his  past  failures. 

1  Mr  Attlee.  2  No.  43.  3  See  No.  43,  note  5. 

4  Cmd.  3568.  Report  of  the  Indian  Statutory  Commission,  vol.  1,  1930,  para.  463. 
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His  mental  attitude  is  expressed  in  paragraph  8  when  he  talks  of  regaining  lost 
ground  after  the  war.  He  is  obviously  thinking  in  terms  of  making  minor  con¬ 
cessions  while  resting  on  the  status  quo. 

There  are  two  practical  alternatives : 

(a)  To  entrust  some  person  of  high  standing  either  already  in  India  or  sent 
out  from  here  with  wide  powers  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  India ;  or 

(b)  To  bring  representative  Indians  over  here  to  discuss  with  us  a  settlement. 
The  first  alternative  seems  to  me  preferable,  because  Indians  sent  over  here  would 
be  in  the  position  of  delegates  bound  by  their  instructions  and  unable  to  abate 
a  jot  or  tittle  of  their  demands. 

I  consider  that  the  best  chance  of  getting  a  settlement  would  be  by  the  method 
of  private  and  informal  meetings  of  a  very  few  men. 

13.  It  would  be  necessary  to  give  to  our  representative  very  wide  powers 
both  as  to  the  future  and  as  to  the  present,  though  I  consider  that  the  demands 
for  steps  to  be  taken  now  are  likely  to  be  far  less  important  than  demands  for 
the  post-war  period. 

14.  There  is  precedent  for  such  action.  Lord  Durham  saved  Canada  to  the 
British  Empire.  We  need  a  man  to  do  in  India  what  Durham  did  in  Canada. 

15.  There  is  no  virtue  in  delay  or  in  mere  dilatory  action.  In  all  probability 
the  time  saved  will  be  less  than  the  duration  of  the  war.  Delay  will  only  make 
the  problem  harder. 

16.  My  conclusion  therefore  is  that  a  representative  with  power  to  negotiate 
within  wide  limits  should  be  sent  to  India  now,  either  as  a  special  envoy  or  in 
replacement  of  the  present  Viceroy,  and  that  a  Cabinet  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  terms  of  reference  and  powers. 

c.  R.  A. 


Mr  Amery  to  Sir  R.  Dorman-Smith 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313:  f  330 

most  immediate  Burma  office,  3  February  1942,  8  pm 

PERSONAL.  VERY  SECRET 

Addressed  Governor  of  Burma  No.  63,  repeated  Governor  of  Bengal  and 
Viceroy  for  information  (No.  141).  Will  you  please  arrange  if  possible  that 
message  in  my  immediately  following  telegram1  from  Prime  Minister  to 
Generalissimo  is  communicated  in  Burma  by  Clark  Kerr  to  Generalissimo. 
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(Text  has  also  been  repeated  to  Viceroy  and  Governor  of  Bengal).  If  owing  to 
time  factor  this  cannot  be  done  in  Burma,  will  Governor  of  Bengal  please 
secure  delivery  through  same  medium? 

Please  acknowledge  and  report  action  taken,  repeating  to  Governor  of  Bengal 
and  Viceroy. 

1  No.  62. 


Mr  Churchill  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
( via  Burma  Office  and  Governor  oj  Burma ) 

Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313:  ff 332-4 

most  immediate  io  downing  street ,  3  February  ig42,  9.20  pm 

PERSONAL.  SECRET 

Addressed  Governor  of  Burma,  No.  64;  Governor  of  Bengal,  No.  142;  Viceroy, 
No.  142.  Following  is  personal  message  from  Prime  Minister  to  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-Shek.  Personal  and  Secret.  Begins. 

1.  It  gave  us  all  the  greatest  pleasure  to  know  that  Your  Excellency  would 
visit  India  and  consult  with  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon 
all  the  measures  we  must  take  in  common  to  safeguard  Burma  and  the  Burma 
Road  and  thus  ensure  the  steady  flow  of  munitions  and  supplies  upon  which 
the  efficient  action  of  the  brave  and  successful  Chinese  armies  depends.  How¬ 
ever  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  such  a  visit  could  only  be  made  as  the 
guest  of  the  Viceroy,  staying  either  at  Government  House,  or,  if  secrecy  is 
specially  desired,  at  one  of  his  private  houses  on  his  own  estates  either  at  Delhi 
or  Calcutta. 

2.  With  regard  to  your  seeing  persons  like  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Nehru,  who 
are  in  a  state  at  least  of  passive  disobedience  to  the  King  Emperor,  this  you 
will  readily  see  is  a  matter  which  requires  very  grave  consideration.  It  might 
make  a  most  grievous  impression  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  British 
Empire  if  anything  of  this  kind  occurred  otherwise  than  by  arrangement  with 
the  Viceroy  after  you  and  he  have  talked  over  the  whole  position. 

3 .  In  any  case,  if  you  begin  seeing  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  Congress  Party 
it  would  be  necessary  that  you  should  also  see  Mr.  Jinnah  representing  80,000,000 
Moslems,  and  representatives  of  the  40,000,000  depressed  classes  and  of  the 
Indian  Princes  who  rule  over  80,000,000,  to  whom  the  Imperial  Government 
is  bound  by  solemn  treaties.  I  must  point  out  that  the  Congress  Party,  although 
successful  some  years  ago  in  the  provincial  elections,  in  no  way  represents  the 
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martial  races  of  India  who  are  fighting  so  well,  in  their  allegiance  to  the  King- 
Emperor,  to  defend  the  very  objects  upon  which  the  safety  of  India  and  the 
interests  of  China  equally  depend. 

4.  I  must  therefore  beg  that  Your  Excellency,  with  whom  I  hope  to  collabor¬ 
ate  in  the  closest  possible  way  in  conjunction  with  President  Roosevelt  and 
Premier  Stalin,  not  only  in  this  war  but  in  the  world  settlement  which  will 
follow  it,  will  be  so  very  kind  as  to  consider  these  serious  words  of  mine.  Pray 
accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  safe  and  pleasant  journey.  Ends. 


63 

Mr  Churchill  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( via  India  Office) 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2315:  f  331 


most  immediate  3  February  1942,  8  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL.  SECRET 

143.  Your  personal  telegram,  1st  February,  209-S.1  Following  is  personal 
message  to  you  from  Prime  Minister.  Begins.  I  have  sent  in  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  telegram2  message  for  Generalissimo  for  delivery  at  best  point  of  inter¬ 
ception  (either  Burma  or  Calcutta  to  both  of  which  it  has  been  telegraphed), 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  most  careful  to  be  guided  by  it.  It  represents  view 
taken  by  Cabinet  in  assenting  to  the  visit  proposed.  We  cannot  possibly  agree 
to  Head  of  Foreign  State  intervening  as  a  kind  of  impartial  arbiter  between 
representative  of  King  Emperor  and  Messrs.  Gandhi  and  Nehru.  I  hope  indeed 
that  when  he  has  seen  you  and  Members  of  your  Council  he  will  not  wish  to 
have  discussions  with  parties  mentioned  and  that  you  will  guide  him  to  that 
conclusion  by  showing  how  necessary  it  will  be  for  him  also  to  see  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  masses  of  the  Indian  public.  In  no  circumstances  must  he 
be  allowed  to  see  Nehru,  as  you  apprehended,  by  getting  off  at  Allahabad  or 
wherever  Nehru  may  be.  There  could  be  no  possibility  of  such  meeting  re¬ 
maining  secret  and  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  spread  pan-Asiatic  malaise 
through  all  the  bazaars  of  India.  Ends. 


1  No.  56. 
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Minute  by  Sir  D.  Monteath 
L/POI61 106b :  f  498 


4  February  1942 

S  [ecretary]  of  S  [tate] 

It  may  be  worth  your  while,  a  propos  this  memorandum],1  to  glance  through 
the  Report  of  the  Lords  debate  of  3rd  Feb  [ruary].2  Tho  [ugh]  the  Duke3  believes 
that  L[or]d  Faringdon  was  not  put  up  to  fly  a  kite  there  is  a  curious  coincidence 
between  his  suggestion  in  Col.  590  and  the  appearance  of  the  L[or]d  P[rivy] 
S[eal]’s  Memorandum.] 

The  last  para  [graph]  of  the  memo[randum]  is  v[ery]  near  a  motion  of 
censure  on  the  present  Viceroy. 

There  are  two  alternatives  (a)  to  send  an  accredited  negotiator  working 
independently  of  the  Viceroy  (whose  authority  would  be  pro  tanto  diminished) : 
(b)  to  replace  the  present  Viceroy  by  another  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
negotiating  a  settlement. 

(b)  seems  to  impose  on  the  Unknown  the  superhuman  task  of  carrying  on 
the  administration  and  negotiating  for  its  replacement — more,  I  think,  than  was 
asked  of  L[or]d  Durham. 

(a)  seems  an  almost  equally  difficult  proposition.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Montagu 
did  not  displace  L[or]d  Chelmsford  but  was  associated  with  him:  nor  did  the 
Simon  Commission  displace  L[or]d  Irwin.  But  neither  of  these  were  “nego¬ 
tiating”;  they  were  investigating  with  a  view  to  a  Report  to  Parl[iamen]t. 
Mr.  Attlee  seems  to  want  a  plenipotentiary  who  would  sign  seal  and  deliver 
a  bargain  which  Parliament  would  be  required  to  honour. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  much  scope  left  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion  :  but  since  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Simon  Commission  reported  it 
may  be  that  what  is  required — despite  the  discouraging  precedent  afforded  both 
by  the  reception  of  that  Commission  by  Indians  and  by  the  treatment  of  its 
Report — is  a  repetition  of  the  investigating  process,  by  a  duly  authorised  person 
or  body  of  persons.  (Unofficial  investigation,  such  as  Mr.  Coupland’s,  however 
valuable,  will  not  take  the  matter  as  far  as  Mr.  A[ttlee]  wishes).  Such  investiga¬ 
tion  might  produce  such  a  statement  of  the  problem  as  to  make  it  clear  that  only 
one  solution  was  practicable,  and  that  one  acceptable  by  the  Indian  elements 
that  count.  Or,  of  course,  it  might  not. 

There  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  an  investigation  by  a  single  person — 
or  a  body  of  not  more  than  3 — during  rather  than  after  the  War:  it  might 

1  No.  60.  2  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  ofL.,  vol.  121,  cols.  582-638. 

3  Of  Devonshire. 
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excite  less  attention  and  if  confined  to  the  Central  problem  need  not  create 
such  a  disturbance  of  activity  in  India  as  the  Provincial  peregrinations  of  the 
Simon  Commission  did. 

d.  T.  M 
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Viscount  Simon  to  Mr  Amery 
L/POI6lio6a:  f  25 


house  of  lords,  s.w.  i,  5  February  1942 

My  dear  Leo, 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  replied  sooner  to  your  inquiry  as  to  my  view  of  your 
draft1  of  a  reply  to  the  Indian  Liberals.  I  have  been  very  hard  pressed,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  I  overlooked  the  urgency. 

My  feeling  is  that,  while  the  general  lines  of  your  reply  are  all  right,  the 
answer  ought  to  set  out  firmly  and  clearly  the  difficulty  that  the  Indian  Liberals’ 
Resolution  does  nothing  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  between  the  views  of 
the  Congress  Party  and  the  Moslem  League.  I  note  and  very  much  approve 
what  you  said  last  night.  It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  Prime  Minister’s  reply 
to  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  will  go  all  over  the  world,  this  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  inform,  the  public  of  the  difficulty  which  it  must  be  for  Indians  themselves 
to  help  to  solve. 


Yours  ever, 
JOHN. 


May  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  phrase  “only  too  anxious”  should  be  eschewed. 
It  occurs  twice  within  two  pages!  (It  would  be  “only  too  kind”  if  it  was 
altered.) 


j.  s. 


1  Enclosure  to  No.  15. 
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War  Cabinet  W.M.  ( 42 )  16th  Conclusions,  Minutes  1-3. 


Minute  1 

LlPCj\8\S6o:  f  239 


3  February  1942 


INDIA 

Representation  in  London 

The  War  Cabinet  had  under  consideration  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
S/S  for  India  in  his  Memorandum  (W.P.  (42)  53), 1  that  a  representative  of 
the  Indian  Government,  and,  when  desired  by  the  Viceroy,  an  Indian  Prince, 
should  attend,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet  at 
times  when  the  war  effort,  with  special  reference  to  India,  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  discussion  it  was  suggested  that  the  Australian  Government  might  think 
that  this  proposal,  if  agreed  to,  would  derogate  from  the  right  which  had  been 
granted  to  them,  that  their  accredited  representative  should  be  heard  in  the 
War  Cabinet  in  the  formulation  and  direction  of  policy.  If  they  took  this  view, 
it  could  be  pointed  out  that  the  present  proposal  went  no  further  than  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  Imperial  War  Cabinets  of  1917  and  1918. 

The  War  Cabinet: 

Decided  that  the  proposal  outhned  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  paper  should 
be  agreed  to. 


Minute  2 

L/P&J/8l544:f  152 

The  Governor-General’s  Executive  Council 

The  War  Cabinet  considered  certain  suggested  changes  in  the  Governor- 
General’s  Executive  Council  set  out  in  a  Memorandum  by  the  S/S  for  India 
(W.P.  (42)  53).  The  number  of  Europeans  would  remain  at  4  (one  of  whom 
would  be  a  person  of  high  standing  in  the  European  business  community) : 
and  the  number  of  Indians  would  be  increased  from  7  to  9,  a  representative  of 
the  depressed  classes  and  a  Sikh  member  being  added. 

The  War  Cabinet  approved  this  proposal. 


1  No.  57. 
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Minute  3 

L/POI6lio6b:  f  497 

Constitutional  questions 

The  War  Cabinet  had  before  them  the  following  Papers: 

(a)  A  telegram  from  the  Viceroy,  dated  21st  January  (W.P.  (42)  43 ).2 

( b )  A  Memorandum  by  the  S/S  for  India,  setting  out  his  views  on  the  Indian 
political  situation.  (W.P.  (42)  42). 3 

The  upshot  of  this  Memorandum  was  that  the  S/S  agreed  with  the  Viceroy’s 
conclusion  (set  out  in  his  telegram)  that  there  was  no  further  interim  con¬ 
stitutional  advance  which  we  could  make;  that  we  had  in  the  present  Central 
Executive  and  National  Defence  Council  as  representative  and  as  efficient  an 
instrument  for  associating  India  with  the  war  effort  as  we  were  likely  to  get 
at  this  juncture  without  aggravating  her  internal  discords:  and  that  we  should 
do  all  we  could  to  make  the  most  of  this  instrument,  not  only  in  matters  of 
Imperial  and  international  status,  but  in  the  attitude  of  H.M.G.  towards  it: 

(c)  A  Memorandum  by  the  S/S  for  India  (W.P.  (42)  53)  dealing  (besides 
the  matters  covered  in  the  two  preceding  Minutes)  with  the  reply  which 
it  was  proposed  should  be  sent  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  Sir  Tej  Bahadur 
Sapru: 

(d)  A  Memorandum  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (W.P.  (42)  59)4  urging  that 
a  renewed  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  pohtical  parties 
to  unite;  that  delay  would  only  make  the  problem  harder;  and  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  with  powers  to  negotiate  within  wide  limits,  should  be  sent  to  India 
now,  a  Cabinet  Committee  being  appointed  to  draw  up  terms  of  reference 
and  powers. 

The  following  were  the  main  points  in  a  preliminary  discussion : 

(1)  It  was  argued  that  it  was  dangerous  to  stand  on  the  present  position 
without  making  every  effort  to  see  whether  some  way  out  of  the  present  Con¬ 
stitutional  deadlock  could  not  be  found.  We  ought  not  to  be  content  to  take 
the  view  that  we  could  make  no  further  advance  and  that  the  next  move  was 
with  Congress. 

(2)  The  whole  position  in  Asia  might  change  very  rapidly.  We  should  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a  Pan-Asiatic  movement.  But  our  rule  in  India  had 
influenced  Indian  opinions  and  ideals,  and  if  we  took  the  right  line  we  should 
be  able  to  maintain  the  ties  between  India  and  this  country. 

(3 )  On  the  other  hand  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  further  step  we  could  take 
by  the  way  of  any  interim  Constitutional  advance  which  would  not  prejudice 
the  ultimate  position.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  attempt  any  final  settlement 
of  the  Constitutional  position  at  the  present  moment. 

After  further  general  discussion,  the  War  Cabinet  agreed  as  follows: 
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(a)  The  proposed  answer  to  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  should  be  deferred: 

(b)  The  S/S  for  India  was  invited  to  prepare  an  alternative  draft  statement, 
on  the  basis  of  the  discussion. 

2  See  No.  43,  note  5.  3  No.  43.  4  No.  60. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  5  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  232-S.  Can  you  give  me  any  indication  when  the  Prime  Minister  intends 
to  release  his  reply  to  Sapru? 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  5  February  1942 

private  and  personal  Received:  5  February,  8  pm 

No.  241-S.  Chiang-Kai-Shek  and  party  arrived  in  Calcutta  this  morning  from 
Lashio.  He  did  not  go  to  Rangoon  and  so  did  not  meet  Dorman-Smith  or 
Wavell.  He  met  Hutton  at  Lashio.  Prime  Minister’s  personal  message1  to 
Generalissimo  was  delivered  to  Clark  Kerr  on  arrival  at  Calcutta.  Latter  con¬ 
siders  that  delivery  of  text  of  message,  particularly  paragraph  2,  will  make  an 
extremely  bad  impression  on  Generalissimo.  He  is  therefore  representing  this 
to  Foreign  Office,  and  will  convey  the  purport  of  the  message  to  Generalissimo 
verbally.  Owing  to  slight  indisposition  of  Madame,  present  plan  seems  to  be 
for  the  party  to  travel  by  train  to  Delhi  arriving  on  8th,  and  to  remain  in  India 
until  15  th,  leaving  their  movements  in  my  hands  for  most  of  the  time.  Apparently 
also  he  intends  to  break  his  incognito  after  arrival  in  Delhi.  Clark  Kerr’s  view, 
as  telephoned  to  my  Private  Secretary,  is  that  Generalissimo’s  principal  object 
in  visit  was  proposed  meeting  with  Nehru,  whom  he  already  knows,  and 
Gandhi:  and  that  any  attempt  to  deflect  him  by  persuasion  is  unlikely  to 
succeed,  while  if  he  is  prevented  he  will  regard  himself  as  having  been  tricked. 


1  No.  62. 
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Ambassador  considers  that  he  will  be  in  other  respects  reasonable  and  will  meet 
such  representatives  of  other  parties  as  we  may  desire.  The  meetings  with  Nehru 
and  Gandhi  would  according  to  Generalissimo’s  present  intentions  take  place  in 
Delhi.  My  inclination  is  to  leave  the  arranging  of  any  meetings  for  him  until 
after  his  arrival  in  Delhi  and  that  of  Clark  Kerr,  but  that  I  should  have  a  free 
hand  to  permit  meetings  with  Gandhi  and  Nehru  as  well  as  others  should 
circumstances  in  my  judgment  require  it  in  order  to  retain  the  Generahssimo  s 
confidence  and  goodwill.  I  should  rely  on  Ambassador’s  judgment  about  de¬ 
livering  text  of  Premier’s  message,  but  if  His  Majesty’s  Government  directs 
that  the  message  is  to  be  delivered,  this  could  be  done  on  Generalissimo’s 
arrival  in  Delhi. 
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Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  Mr  Eden 
( via  Governor  of  Bengal  and  India  Office) 

Telegram,  FIP&SI12I2315:  Jf  314-15 

immediate  -  Calcutta,  5  February  1942,  11.30  pm 

secret  Received:  6  February,  3.45  am 

31.  Following  from  ex- Ambassador  China  for  Foreign  Office,  repeated  to 
Viceroy. 

I  have  received  the  Prime  Minister’s  message1  to  Chiang-Kai-Shek.  While 
I  appreciate  that  some  such  message  is  appropriate  I  venture  to  think  there  is 
much  in  the  form  and  text  which  in  the  present  circumstances  it  would  be 
unnecessary  and  even  injudicious  to  convey  to  him,  all  the  more  so  because  the 
Generahssimo  knows  no  English  and  I  cannot  count  upon  a  faithful  translation 
reaching  him. 

Before  we  left  Chungking  I  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  would  be  the  guest 
of  the  Viceroy,  that  he  would  stay  at  one  of  Elis  Excellency’s  houses,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  without  the  fullest  consultation  with  the  latter,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  he  proposed  to  see  the  Congress  Leaders,  he  would  have  also  to 
see  the  representatives  of  all  other  political  elements.  All  this  he  readily  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  paying  his  respects  on  Viceroy  and  establish¬ 
ing  personal  contact  and  understanding  Chiang-Kai-Shek’s  other  purpose  in 
visiting  India  was  to  see  the  recalcitrants  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  personal 
influence  upon  them  would  serve  common  cause.  Any  suggestion  made  at  this 
stage  which  would  cast  doubt  upon  his  good  faith  and  discretion  such  as  is 
implicit  in  paragraph  No.  2  of  message  would  I  fear  make  a  most  painful  im- 
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pression.  I  am  therefore  concerned  to  hear  from  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 
that  instructions  have  been  received  in  Delhi  to  dissuade  Chiang-Kai-Shek  from 
his  purpose.  This  would  I  think  be  a  very  grave  mistake. 

For  myself  I  have  completest  confidence  both  in  his  decency  and  his  discretion. 
I  do  not  think  His  Majesty’s  Government  need  to  contemplate  the  talks  he 
wishes  to  have  with  least  misgiving.  I  submit  therefore  that  latter  part  of 
paragraph  No.  i  be  omitted  and  that  second  paragraph  be  amended  to  read 
after  word  “matter”  something  like  this  “of  great  delicacy  and  I  hope  that 
before  putting  your  intention  into  effect  you  will  talk  the  whole  position  over 
with  Viceroy”  then  omit  first  three  words  of  paragraph  No.  3  and  continue 
“who  will  explain  to  you  that  if  you  begin  by  seeing  leaders,”  etc. 

From  ex-Ambassador  China  for  Foreign  Office  repeated  Viceroy.  Secret. 

1  No.  62. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313:  f  313 

most  immediate  io  downing  street,  6  February  1942,  3  am 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

154.  Following  from  Prime  Minister. 

1.  Your  telegram  No.  241-S.1  On  what  grounds  would  he  regard  himself 
as  having  been  “tricked”  ?  He  proposed  himself  and  will  be  an  honoured  guest, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  intervene  between  the  Government  of  the  King-Emperor 
and  any  of  the  King’s  subjects.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  you  put  yourself  in 
a  position  where  we  had  Gandhi  and  Nehru  on  the  one  side  and  the  Viceroy 
of  India  on  the  other,  with  Chiang  Kai-Shek  arbitrating  between  the  two. 

2.  If  you  could  bring  about  the  desired  result  according  to  telegram  No.  1422 
without  showing  him  the  actual  text  of  the  message  there  is  no  objection  to 
your  withholding  it,  but  I  rely  on  you  to  see  that  the  result  is  achieved.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  message  if  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  it. 


1  No.  68. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313:  f  311 


most  immediate  india  office,  6  February  1942,  3  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

155.  My  immediately  preceding  telegram.1  I  think  Prime  Minister  may  be 
somewhat  misjudging  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  motive  and  that  latter  may  have  no 
idea  of  posing  as  arbiter  but  only  of  appealing  on  behalf  of  China  for  Indian 
unity  in  her  support.  Anyhow  you  must  use  your  own  judgment  in  the  light 
of  Prime  Minister’s  very  definite  views  on  the  subject. 

1  No.  70. 


Mr  Eden  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  ( via  India  Office  and  Governor  of  Bengal ) 

Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313:  f  304 


most  immediate  foreign  office,  6  February  1942,  7.30  pm 

SECRET 

Addressed  to  Governor  of  Bengal,  repeated  to  Viceroy.  2331.  Reference  your 
telegram  No.  311  repeated  Viceroy.  Following  from  Foreign  Secretary  for 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr. 

Prime  Minister  agrees  to  the  amendments  you  propose  and  is  content  to 
leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  message  should  be  delivered. 

1  No.  69. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS .  EUR.  F.  123)22 


immediate  6  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  252-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  1551  of  6th.  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can.  I  do  not  myself  expect  the  least  trouble  of  the  kind  which  Prime 
Minister  anticipates.  I  hope  to  please  Chiang  and  to  get  valuable  anti-Japanese 
and  anti-Fifth  Column  propaganda  out  of  his  visit. 

1  No.  71. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjP&SI  12/2313:  f  303 


immediate  India  office,  6  February  1942,  9. 10  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

162.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  6th  February  252-S.1  You  will  now 
have  seen  message  to  Clark  Kerr  in  my  telegram  No.  233 12  to  Bengal  repeated 
to  you.  This  eases  your  situation  and  at  any  rate  removes  any  need  for  reply 
to  my  telegram  No.  1543  though  I  do  not  suppose  you  contemplated  one. 

1  No.  73.  2  No.  72.  3  No.  70. 


Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram ,  L/P&J/8I338 :  ff  190-1 


immediate  india  office,  6  February  1942,  7  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

2287.  Atlantic  Charter  and  India.  Your  telegram  of  the  30th  January,  191.-S.1 
I  dealt  at  length  with  this  issue  in  my  Manchester  speech  of  14th  November 
and  suggest  that  your  spokesman  might  treat  it  on  similar  lines.  I  presume  an 
adequate  version  of  the  speech  by  now  is  available  to  you  but  if  you  wish  I 
will  telegraph  extracts.  A  point  useful  for  debating  purposes  as  illustrating 
Sultan  Ahmed’s  point2  that  the  Charter  contains  principles  not  terms  is  the 
particular  apphcation  to  India  of  the  expression  “peoples”  used  in  Article  3 — 
Congress  would  claim  that  it  apphes  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  taken 
together  but  Moslems  might  well  claim  to  be  treated  separately  as  a  “people”. 
But  obviously  the  point  needs  to  be  handled  with  care. 

2.  Sultan  Ahmed’s  comments  with  reference  to  the  Washington  Declaration 
seem  also  much  to  the  point.  I  think  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  defending 
India’s  signature  in  the  hght  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  explanation3  that  H.M.G.’s 
declared  policy  is  “entirely  in  harmony  with  the  high  conception  of  freedom 
and  justice”  which  inspired  the  Atlantic  Charter  or  indeed  that  Charter  is 
only  a  general  reaffirmation  of  principle  already  affirmed  by  us  more  than  once 
with  regard  to  India  and  to  which  further  precision  was  given  by  declaration 
of  August  1940. 

1  No.  49.  2  See  No.  49,  para.  3. 

3  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  374,  9  September  1941,  col.  69. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Mr  Amery 
LlPOI6lio6b:  f  496 

10  downing  street,  6  February  1942 
Prime  Minister’s  Personal  Minute.  No.  M.  28/2 

MOST  SECRET  AND  PERSONAL 
Secretary  of  State  for  India 

Pray  convene  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  no  others,  and  let 
me  have  a  note  implementing  the  project  we  discussed  in  Cabinet  tonight.1 
It  is  understood  that  they  would  have  at  least  a  week  to  think  it  over  in  Delhi 
before  any  final  decision  was  taken.  The  object  is  to  discuss  war  matters  with 
Wavell. 

w.  s.  c. 

1  It  is  clear  from  Nos.  66  and  89,  paras.  1-3  that  the  Cabinet  meeting  in  question  took  place  on 
Thursday,  5  February.  An  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  might  be  that  Mr  Churchill’s  Minute  was 
written  after  midnight  on  5/6  February. 
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Note  by  Mr  Amery1 
LjPOI6lio6b:  f  493-5 

7  February  1942 

PROPOSED  EXPANSION  OF  DEFENCE  COUNCIL 
Composition 

It  was  agreed  that  the  total  numbers  should  be  about  100  of  whom  say  25  should 
be  Princes  or  their  representatives,  i.e.  about  the  same  proportion  as  on  the 
present  National  Defence  Council. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  most  convenient  and  acceptable  constituency  for  the 
British  Indian  members  would  be  the  existing  members  of  the  Lower  Houses 
of  the  Provincial  Legislatures. 

The  simplest  method  of  election  would  be  to  elect  the  whole  lot  by  P  [ro- 
portional]  Representation]  at  one  election.  Sir  J.  Anderson’s  experience  in 
Bengal2  leads  him  to  believe  that  this  can  be  quite  easily  managed.  This  would 
give  a  result  proportionate  to  the  last  election  results. 

If  this  is  considered  too  favourable  to  Congress,  the  numbers  of  each  com¬ 
munity  to  be  elected  might  first  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  last  census,  or 
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by  the  proportions  fixed  by  the  India  Act  for  the  elected  members  of  the 
Central  Assembly.  (This  last  basis  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  Moslems). 

Personally,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  defence  liaison  with  the  provincial 
war  effort  and  from  that  of  future  constitution-making,  I  would  prefer  that 
the  representatives  should  be  elected  by  each  Provincial  Legislature  separately. 
The  resulting  under-representation  of  the  smaller  minorities  would  then  have 
to  be  corrected.  I  believe  strengthening  Provincial  sentiment  is  the  best  corrective 
to  the  present  over-centrahsed  party  dictatorships. 

Functions 

( a )  Present.  Full  discussion,  in  public  or  private  session  as  may  be  expedient, 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  liaison  between  the  war  effort  at  the  Centre  and 
the  effort  throughout  India.  This  is  the  function  of  the  present  National  Defence 
Council  which  has  worked  admirably.  To  make  the  offer  worth  while  it  would 
have  to  be  clear  that  the  expanded  Council  will  have  to  meet  more  frequently 
or  for  longer  sessions  than  the  present  one  which  meets  for  two  or  three  days 
every  second  month. 

The  idea  that  the  Government  of  India’s  representative  at  the  War  Cabinet 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Defence  Council  appealed  to  us.  If  a  Hindu  were 
chosen  he  could  be  balanced  by  a  Moslem  Prince,  and  vice  versa. 

(1 b )  Future.  My  colleagues  both  think  that  nothing  should  be  said  beyond  the 
announcement  that  this  Council  shall  after  the  war  be  the  representative  body 
to  frame  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  away  with  that.  The  Moslems  will  at  once 
ask  whether  its  decisions,  both  as  to  procedure  and  as  to  the  Constitution  itself, 
will  be  by  majority  vote,  and  will  boycott  the  whole  business  unless  it  is  made 
quite  clear  that  our  1940  pledge3  to  the  minorities  stands  in  its  entirety  and  that 
we  should  not  look  at  any  constitution  arrived  at  otherwise  than  by  agreement. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  get  away  without  some  reference  to  what  we 
intend  with  regard  to  the  powers  we  mean  to  reserve,  e.g.  Defence,  the  rights 
of  the  Services,  etc.  To  say  that  the  constitution  framed  by  the  Council  will 
have  to  be  revised  by  Parliament  in  order  to  insert  our  reservations  will  almost 
certainly  cause  Congress  to  boycott  the  scheme.  I  still  think  the  only  way  we 
can  get  round  that  corner  is  to  say  that  they  will  be  embodied  in  an  agreement 
for  a  period  of  years.  This  preserves  “Dominion  Status”,  and  the  agreement 
will  be  effective  so  long  as  we  keep  troops  and  aeroplanes  in  India,  and  Indians 
are  afraid  of  losing  them — and  that  will  be  for  a  good  while.  (I  did  not  discuss 
this  last  point  with  the  others). 

l.  s.  A. 

1  Apparently  written  after  discussion  with  Sir  J.  Anderson  and  Mr  Attlee;  see  No.  76. 

2  Sir  J.  Anderson  had  been  Governor  of  Bengal  from  March  1932  to  November  1937. 

3  Contained  in  the  ‘August  offer’  of  1940;  see  Appendix  1. 
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Note  by  Mr  Amery  (?)T 

LlPOI6lio6b:  jf  490-2 

7  February  1942 

NOTES  ON  AN  EXPANSION  OF  THE  DEFENCE  COUNCIL 

Composition 

The  present  National  Defence  Council  is  on  a  provincial  basis,  and  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  that  basis  in  some  measure  in  order  to  provide  that  liaison  between 
local  defence  effort  and  the  Centre.  The  present  Council  has  worked  very  well 
in  that  respect.  Also  any  selection  purely  on  party  and  community  lines  would 
cut  out  the  present  Governments  of  Bengal  and  Sind  which  are  predominantly 
Moslem  but  not  Moslem  League. 

On  the  other  hand  a  purely  provincial  basis  would  for  that  very  reason  be 
unacceptable  to  Jinnah  and  include  N.W.F.P.  as  a  Congress  province. 

The  best  solution  would  be  one  which  I  think  both  Sikander  and  Zafrullah 
have  made  for  the  basis  of  a  Constitutional  Conference,  viz.  a  body  composed 
half  by  representatives  of  provincial  governments  and  half  by  communities 
through  their  organisations.  My  suggestion  would  be  a  body  of  some  60  or  70 
representatives  of  British  India,  half  nominated  by  the  provincial  governments, 
including  the  Congress  Ministries  who,  if  Congress  is  prepared  to  play,  would 
presumably  resume  office :  the  other  half  to  be  nominated  by  Congress,  Moslem 
League,  Mahasabha,  and  Depressed  Classes  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

The  Princes  would  be  represented  in  similar  proportions  to  those  on  the 
present  National  Defence  Council,  i.e.  by  about  20  representatives. 

Functions 

(a)  Defence.  To  make  the  offer  at  all  worth  while  the  expanded  Council  would 
have  to  meet  a  good  deal  more  often  than  the  present  one,  which  meets  every 
second  month  for  two  or  three  days.  The  idea  I  gather  is  that  it  should  exercise 
the  functions  now  exercised  here  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  non¬ 
legislative  capacity,  i.e.  pubhc  and  private  discussion  and  debate,  questions,  etc. 

It  would  probably  greatly  sweeten  the  offer  if  the  expanded  Council  itself 
were  invited  to  recommend  to  the  Viceroy  a  representative  to  attend  the  War 
Cabinet  here  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  original  constitution 
of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  1918  did  in  fact  refer  to  the  British  Indian 
representative  as  “the  representative  of  the  people  of  India”.  I  do  not  think 
it  hkely  that  such  a  representative,  chosen  in  the  atmosphere  of  acceptance  of 
the  scheme,  would  be  troublesome  here,  and  he  might  learn  a  great  deal.  The 
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Imperial  W ar  Cabinet  scheme  of  the  last  war  referred  to  the  representative  of 
the  Princes  as  invited  by  the  Prime  Minister.  That  was  before  the  Viceroy  was 
also  Crown  Representative.  Possibly  he  too  might  be  at  any  rate  suggested  by 
the  Princes  members  of  the  National  Defence  Council. 

( b )  Constitution  making.  In  describing  the  functions  of  the  expanded  Council 
in  the  future  shaping  of  the  constitution,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  whatever 
the  numerical  proportions  of  the  different  elements  on  the  council  the  principles 
of  1940“  hold  good,  namely  that  conclusion  at  every  stage  of  the  discussions 
is  to  be  reached  by  agreement  between  the  principal  elements  and  not  by 
majority  vote.  It  may  possibly  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  principal  elements 
at  any  rate  sufficiently  to  meet  Nehru’s  assertion  that  we  mean  to  give  the 
Parsees  or  the  European  group  a  veto  on  the  constitution. 

It  will  also  have  to  be  clear  that  we  set  no  hmit  to  the  discussion,  i.e.  that 
Jinnah  is  at  any  rate  at  liberty  to  state  the  case  for  Pakistan.  Otherwise  he  will 
veto  the  scheme  from  the  outset. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  while  the  actual  constitution  cannot  be  decided 
until  after  the  war  it  would  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  pledges  of  1940 
that  the  Defence  Council  should,  to  whatever  extent  it  had  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  do  so,  discuss  the  future  or  set  up  committees  of  its  own  members 
or  of  co-opted  experts,  to  collect  facts,  financial,  ethnographical,  etc.,  to  study 
other  constitutions  and  generally  to  prepare  the  groundwork  essential  to  any 
sort  of  agreement  by  so  large  a  body  as  the  proposed  Council. 

1  This  appears  to  be  by  Mr  Amery,  though  it  is  unsigned.  Its  probable  date  has  been  determined  from 
its  place  in  the  file. 

2  Namely  the  principles  of  the  ‘August  offer’  of  1940;  see  Appendix  1. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  7  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  254-S.  Reuters  report  Cripps  as  saying  that  he  might  visit  India  later  on 
though  he  has  no  present  intention  of  doing  so.  I  trust  that  you  will  dissuade 
him,  and  if  possible  prevent  further  reports  about  any  such  visit,  effect  of  which 
in  existing  circumstances  would  be  in  my  view  disastrous. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

important  7  February  1942,  12.35  Pfn 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  255-S.  Catto’s  speech,1  corning  on  top  of  Faringdon’s2  has  I  fear  done 
a  good  deal  of  damage.  A  full  summary  was  sent  by  Reuters  of  both,  and 
Catto’s  has  since  been  reprinted  in  full  in  Statesman  from  which  other  papers 
have  copied  extracts.  My  Indian  colleagues  are  embarrassed  by  this  exhibition 
of  defeatism  which  they  say  places  them  in  an  awkward  position  since  they 
can  hardly  afford  to  appear  to  be  less  pro-Indian  than  Catto.  My  European 
colleagues  and  Maxwell  in  particular  show  concern  at  effect  of  speech  on 
political  feeling  here.  I  quite  realise  that  you  cannot  control  speeches  of  such 
as  Catto,  but  can  something  not  be  done  to  prevent  them  being  disseminated 
and  getting  a  prominence  and  importance  here  out  of  all  proportion  to  that 
given  to  them  where  they  were  made?  If  no  censorship  is  being  applied  in 
London  to  press  or  private  cables  exporting  poison  of  this  kind  for  consumption 
here,  it  will  become  very  difficult  to  hold  the  position;  and  we  shall  have  to 
consider  seriously  whether  establishment  of  some  machinery  here  for  restricting 
import  is  not  imperative,  in  spite  of  obvious  disadvantages. 

1  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  L.,  vol.  121,  3  February  1942,  cols.  582-92.  2  Ibid.,  cols.  621-5. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

immediate  7  February  ig42 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  265-S.  At  request  of  several  Indian  colleagues  I  called  meeting  of  Council 
last  evening  to  discuss  question  of  India’s  representation  inlmperialWar  Cabinet. 

2.  They  pointed  to  Prime  Minister’s  statement  cabled  on  February  5th,1  in 
which  he  referred  to  offer  to  the  other  Dominions  of  same  facilities  provided 
for  Australia.  They  deplored  the  absence  of  any  such  offer  to  India.  They  quote 
representation  given  to  India  in  Imperial  War  Cabinet  last  War  from  1917 
onwards,  and  feel  that  omission  now  complained  of  constitutes  serious  relapse 
from  that  position. 
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3.  I  appreciate  that  in  the  last  War  the  Secretary  of  State  represented  India 
on  the  War  Cabinet  along  with  representatives  from  British  India  and  Indian 
States:  and  I  see  no  reason  why  similar  arrangement  should  not  again  hold 
good  provided  that  representatives  from  British  India  are  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

4.  You  will  have  in  mind  that  Prime  Minister’s  draft  reply  to  Sapru2  refers 
to  representation  in  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  1917-18,  and  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference:  also  in  League  of  Nations  and  Imperial  Conferences.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  when  this  reply  is  published  the  absence  of  reference  to  India  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  latest  speech  will  be  duly  pointed  out  and  condemned. 

5.  My  colleagues  were  discouraged  by  me  from  sending  you  any  formal 
communication,  but  they  (including  Europeans)  requested  me  to  ask  you  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  omission,  and  to  beg  that  India 
may  now  receive  the  same  offer  which  has  been  made  to  each  of  the  Dominions 
and  that  this  may  be  made  public.  I  earnestly  hope  you  may  succeed  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Prime  Minister  to  respond.  My  Indian  colleagues  are  under  very 
heavy  criticism  from  nationalist  quarters  for  their  support  of  what  is  dubbed  a 
reactionary  policy,  and  I  think  they  deserve  encouragement  whenever  this  is 
possible. 

1  See  No.  86,  para.  2.  The  reference  here  is  evidently  to  a  press  cable. 

2  See  No.  57,  Appendix  b;  and  Enclosure  to  No.  15, para,  beginning:  ‘On  the  other  hand,  leaving  on 
one  side 


Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/36 

confidential  govt,  house,  Bombay,  7  February  1942 

REPORT  NO.  IOO 

This  report  covers  the  last  half  of  January. 

1.  Public  Morale.  There  is  nothing  outstanding  to  report,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  said  that  there  is  no  deterioration  in  the  position.  We  have  still  to  see  whether 
there  will  be  any  exodus  of  mill-workers  to  their  villages  when  they  receive 
their  bonus  in  the  middle  of  this  month.  We  have,  however,  embarked  upon 
some  propaganda,  which  was  started  by  a  broadcast  by  myself  and  is  now  being 
followed  up.  The  line  is  that,  at  present,  the  danger  to  Bombay  is  remote  and 
that  it  would  be  wrong  for  those  with  work  to  do  to  leave.  So  far,  this  line 
appears  to  have  been  taken  well,  and  the  public  appears  to  be  somewhat  re¬ 
assured. 
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There  is  a  noticeably  increased  interest  in  Civil  Defence,  and  there  are  signs — 
on  which  I  shall  say  more  in  a  later  paragraph1 — that  even  Congress  people  are 
anxious  to  co-operate. 

There  has  been  very  little  pohtical  activity,  and  Independence  Day2  passed 
off  without  creating  much  impression.  One  may  say,  therefore,  that,  at  the 
moment,  public  morale  is  fairly  steady.  The  first  shock  of  the  nearer  approach 
of  the  war  has  been  taken,  but  a  further  shock,  such  as  the  fall  of  Singapore 
or  Rangoon,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  revive  marked  uneasiness. 

The  most  uneasy  feature  of  pubhc  opinion  remains  the  political  resentment 
which  Congress  inspires  amongst  the  educated  classes,  and  the  danger  that, 
when  this  resentment  is  played  upon  by  real  fear,  there  will  be  a  swing  towards 
making  peace  with  the  enemy.  This  could  provide  a  good  field  in  which  enemy 
propaganda  might  work.  There  is,  as  you  know,  a  fairly  general  demand  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  make  a  statement  to  remove  what  are  said  to  be 
doubts  about  British  intentions.  After  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  “magic”  could  be  devised  to  remove  these 
doubts.  Fairly  steady,  therefore,  though  pubhc  feehng  is  at  the  moment,  this 
pohtical  resentment,  with  its  dangerous  potentialities,  remains  in  the  background. 

1  Not  printed. 

2  Since  1930  Congress  had  celebrated  its  aim  of  Purna  Swaraj  (complete  independence)  on  26  January. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlP&J/8/^6o :  ff  240-1 

immediate  India  office,  8  February  1942,  3.20  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

166.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  of  7th  February,  No.  265-S.1  At 
meeting  on  Thursday  night  last2  Cabinet  decided  in  principle  to  invite  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  send  representative  to  attend  meetings  of  War  Cabinet  on 
war  matters  concerning  India.  I  might  no  doubt  have  communicated  this  broad 
decision  to  you  earlier  and  so  anticipated  representations  by  your  colleagues, 
but  as  you  will  appreciate  decision  on  corresponding  matter  vis-a-vis  Dominions 
has  not  been  quite  so  simple  as  would  appear  from  Prime  Minister’s  statement 
of  5  th  February  and  I  was  anxious  before  communicating  invitation  to  you 
to  dispose  of  corresponding  concealed  difficulties  in  relation  to  India  and  also 
to  set  moving  subsidiary  matters  consequential  on  main  decision.  Furthermore, 
this  matter  of  representation  on  War  Cabinet  is  somewhat  closely  connected 
with  question  of  reply  to  Sapru,  tenor  of  which  is  still  under  discussion.  I  hope 
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however  to  despatch  to  you  tonight  a  group  of  telegrams3  which  had  already 
been  provisionally  drafted  when  your  265-S  was  received.  But  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  your  letting  your  colleagues  know  in  confidence  the  broad  decision  if 
you  think  it  desirable  to  do  so  in  anticipation  of  the  appropriate  moment  for 
publication. 

1  No.  81.  2  See  No.  66,  Minute  1.  3  Nos.  84,  85  and  86. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjP&JjSfho :  jf 227-31 

immediate  India  office,  8  February  1942,  11.30  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

167.  My  private  and  personal  telegram  of  8th  February  No.  1 66. 1  Prime 
Minister  is  not  quite  happy  about  suggested  reply  to  Sapru  and  has  in  view  an 
alternative  which  I  expect  will  take  another  week  or  so  to  work  out.  Meanwhile 
Cabinet  have  agreed  in  principle  both  to  representation  of  Government  of 
India  in  War  Cabinet  and  also  to  your  proposals  for  expansion  of  your  Council.2 
For  convenience  of  future  correspondence  I  will  deal  with  latter  in  separate 
telegrams. 

2.  As  regards  representation  of  Government  of  India  I  am  sending  in  separate 
telegram3  text  of  invitation  addressed  to  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  and  of  statement  by  Prime  Minister  in  House  of  Commons  on  5  th 
February.  You  will  note  from  former  document  that  words  “formulation  and 
direction  of  policy  ’  ’  (which  emerged  from  proposal  by  Australian  Government) 
may  be  interpreted,  in  light  of  opening  reference  to  consultation  on  matters 
connected  with  the  war  in  light  of  developments  of  particular  significance  to 
situation  in  Pacific,  as  being  restricted  to  a  particular  category  of  questions. 
I  imagine  that  for  purposes  of  published  invitation  to  Government  of  India 
you  would  regard  it  as  important  that  formula  should  be  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
same  general  terms  as  that  used  to  Dominions.  But  you  should  know  that 
formula  which  I  submitted  to  Cabinet  and  which  was  actually  approved  was 
that  “representative  of  the  Indian  Government  and  when  desired  by  Viceroy 
an  Indian  Prince  should  attend  with  myself  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet  at 
times  when  the  war  effort  with  especial  reference  to  India  is  under  discussion.”4 

1  No.  83.  2  See  No.  66,  Minutes  1  and  2. 

4  See  No.  57,  p.  106,  sub-section  (2). 
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This  conveys  more  conspicuously  appearance  of  restriction  than  invitation  to 
Dominions  does.  No  doubt  question  of  particular  occasions  for  attendance  will 
in  practice  be  disposed  of  as  now  by  ad  hoc  considerations,  but  it  is  important 
that  invitation  to  India  should  not  appear  narrower  than  that  to  Dominions, 
but  at  same  time  should  not  be  in  terms  so  wide  as  to  give  cause  for  dis¬ 
appointment  and  recrimination  hereafter.  In  these  circumstances  I  suggest 
following:  Begins.  “Arising  out  of  the  suggestions  made  for  closer  consultation 
with  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  other  members  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  on  matters  of  urgency  connected  with  the  war  in  the  light  of  the  position 
resulting  from  the  entry  of  the  U.S.A.  into  the  war  and  the  extension  of  the 
war  to  the  Pacific  area,  with  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Austraha  and  New 
Zealand  are  so  directly  concerned,  the  Governments  of  those  Dominions  were 
invited  to  appoint,  if  they  so  desired,  a  representative  who  should  be  heard  in 
the  War  Cabinet  in  the  formulation  and  direction  of  pohcy.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  issued  a  similar  invitation  to  the  Governor-General  of  India 
in  Council  to  nominate  a  representative  who  would  also  attend  meetings  of 
the  War  Cabinet  for  a  like  purpose.”  Ends.  Then  would  follow  such  reference, 
to  Princely  representative  as  you  think  fit.  Please  let  me  have  suggestions  on  this 
in  hght  of  paragraph  5  below  for  incorporation  in  announcement. 

3.  Suitable  occasion  for  announcement  (which  would  also  constitute  in¬ 
vitation)  is  afforded  by  Question  in  Parhamentfor  Thursday  next5  “what  repre¬ 
sentative  from  India  it  is  proposed  to  approve  to  the  newly  formed  Empire 
War  Directorate.” 

4.  Subsidiary  question  for  disposal  at  more  leisure  is  whether  representation 
of  Government  of  India  should  be  by  individual  stationed  more  or  less  per¬ 
manently  in  London  or  by  some  rotational  arrangement  among  certain  Members 
of  your  Council. 

5.  As  regards  Prince,  Cabinet  also  agreed  that  representation  of  India  should 
include  Prince  if  and  when  desired  by  you.  You  will  remember  that  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  Princely  “representative  of  India”  to  come  to  London  was  issued  in 
1918  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  invitation  to  him  to  attend  meetings  of  the  War 
Cabinet  from  time  to  time  was  in  form  from  the  Prime  Minister.  Nowadays 
there  is  the  Crown  Representative  from  whom  presumably  the  invitation  to 
come  to  London  should  issue,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  your  views  as  to  the 
appropriate  method  of  formally  regulating  his  activities  here  if  you  do  decide 
to  send  one.  He  would,  of  course,  be  a  representative  of  India,  not  of  the 
Princely  order. 

6.  As  regards  timing  of  publication  of  invitation,  I  expect  that  you  will  feel 
that  the  sooner  public  opinion  in  India  is  satisfied  on  the  subject  of  representa¬ 
tion  here  the  better,  and  that  there  would  be  no  harm,  indeed  rather  the  con- 
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trary,  if  it  preceded  reply  to  Sapru,  which,  as  you  see,  is  likely  to  be  delayed. 
This  would  result  from  announcement  on  12  February,  as  suggested  in  para¬ 
graph  3.  Timing  of  publicity  on  these  three  inter-connected  matters  requires 
careful  consideration  on  which  I  should  welcome  your  views.  See  also  in  this 
connection  separate  telegram6  about  Executive  Council. 

7.  Questions  of  representation  below  Ministerial  level  on  organisations  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  War  Cabinet  are  being  dealt  with  in  departmental  telegrams7  ( a )  to 
Governor-General  in  regard  to  Defence  and  External  Affairs,  (b)  to  Supply 
Department. 

5  12  February.  6  No.  85.  7  Not  printed. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I544:  f  151 

immediate  India  office,  8  February  1942,  9  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

168.  My  private  and  personal  telegram  of  8th  February,  No.  167, 1  paragraph  1. 
I  presume  that  you  will  now  proceed  to  take  soundings  of  the  persons  whom 
you  propose  to  add  to  your  expanded  Council.  On  my  part  I  am  getting  in 
touch  with  Benthall  now  that  proposal  in  regard  to  him  is  approved  in  principle 
and  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  can  ascertain  whether  he  is  willing.  When 
we  have  full  team  selected  I  will  go  to  the  Palace  with  a  view  to  announcement 
at  most  suitable  moment,  but  I  imagine  that  you  will  prefer  to  postpone 
announcement  of  Council  expansion  until  after  Prime  Minister’s  alternative 
reply  to  Sapru  has  been  made  (which  will  not  be  for  another  week  or  more), 
for  standing  by  itself  announcement  of  expansion  of  Council  would  inevitably 
be  target  of  adverse  criticism  as  implying  rejection  of  Sapru  proposal  in  that 
regard. 


1  No.  84. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I560:  jf  232-4 

immediate  India  office,  8  February  1942,  10  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

169  Please  refer  to  para.  2  of  my  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  1671  of  8th 
Feb.  (1)  Following  is  text  of  telegram  sent  to  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  on  27  Jan. : 

Begins.  We  have  been  thinking  over  the  machinery  for  consultation  between 
ourselves  and  the  other  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  on  matters 
of  urgency  connected  with  the  war  in  the  light  of  the  new  position  resulting 
from  the  United  States  entry  into  the  war  and  recent  developments  in  the 
Pacific.  We  have  also  received  requests  from  the  Australian  Government  for 
some  change  in  the  existing  system,  more  particularly  expressing  the  desire 
that  “accredited  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  will  have  ' 
the  right  to  be  heard  in  the  War  Cabinet  in  the  formulation  and  the  direction 
of  policy.” 

2.  We  are  now  informing  the  Commonwealth  Government  that  we  are 
prepared  to  agree  to  this  request,  and  Sir  Earle  Page,  who  is  at  present  in  London 
as  the  special  representative  of  the  Australian  Cabinet,  will  attend  meetings  of 
the  War  Cabinet  here  for  the  purposes  indicated. 

Canada 

3.  We  feel  that  New  Zealand  should  know  this  in  case  they  feel  disposed  to 

the  Union 

avail  themselves  of  the  new  arrangements  on  a  similar  footing  to  Australia.  Ends. 

170.2  (2)  Following  is  text  of  Question  and  Answer  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  5th  February.3 

Begins.  Sir  T.  Moore  asked  the  Prime  Minister  when  the  new  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  or  Directorate  will  begin  to  function;  and  whether  it  has  yet  been 
decided  who  shall  be  its  members? 

The  Prime  Minister:  The  proposals  which  I  referred  to  in  my  statement  the 
other  day  for  associating  Dominion  representatives  with  the  War  Cabinet  do 
not  involve  any  change  in  the  United  Kingdom  membership  of  the  War 
Cabinet.  The  proposal  of  the  Australian  Government  was  that  they  should 
have  a  representative  at  the  War  Cabinet  who  should  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  formulation  and  direction  of  policy.  I  replied  that  we  were  in 
agreement  with  this  proposal,  and  for  a  good  many  months  past  Sir  Earle  Page 
has  been  exercising  these  rights.  We  have  informed  the  Governments  of  Canada, 
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New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  that  the  same  facilities  are  available 
for  them  if  they  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them.  We  have  as  yet  had  no  formal 
reply  from  New  Zealand.  I  understand  that  Canada  and  South  Africa  are 
satisfied  with  the  existing  arrangements  for  consultation — indeed  they  expressed 
themselves  strongly  on  this  point — and  do  not  at  present  wish  to  attach  special 
representatives  to  the  War  Cabinet  here. 

Sir  T.  Moore :  Could  the  Prime  Minister  say,  in  the  case  of  those  representa¬ 
tives  who  do  wish  to  attend  our  War  Cabinet,  whether  they  will  have  a  say 
in  the  decisions  or  whether  they  will  merely  be  there  to  give  advice? 

The  Prime  Minister:  Giving  advice  is  having  a  say  in  the  decision.  It  is  not 
the  custom  to  decide  these  matters  by  counting  heads.  Ends. 

1  No.  84.  2  Para.  (2)  was  sent  separately  as  telegram  170. 

3  Pari  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  377,  cols.  1275-6. 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/124 

sevagram,  wardha,  c.p.,  8  February  1942 

Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

As  I  have  suspended  civil  disobedience,  I  make  bold  to  write  this  letter  for 
humanity’s  cause. 

The  statutory  law  says  that  charitable  institutions,  though  they  make  profits, 
are  free  from  income-tax.  I  am  the  founder  and  President  of  the  All-India 
Spinners  Association.  I  can  give  you  my  word  that  it  is  a  purely  charitable 
association.  It  exists  to  serve  the  poorest  in  the  land  through  hand  spinning 
and  hand  weaving.  But  simply  through  legal  quibbles,  disbelief  of  the  evidence 
tendered  and  I  apprehend  for  its  connection  with  the  Congress  in  that  it  got 
its  charter  from  the  Congress,  the  officials  have  decided  to  levy  the  income-tax. 
The  profits  are  not  denied  but  they  have  never  been  used  for  private  or  personal 
gain.  The  whole  of  the  Executive  of  the  Association  is  honorary.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  gone  to  the  High  Court  of  Bombay  which  has  thrown  out  its  petition 
on  a  legal  flaw.  It  is  appealing  to  the  Privy  Council.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
be  the  result.  Meanwhile  the  Association  has  already  paid  a  certain  amount  of 
the  tax  and  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  up  to  five  lacs.  They  will  not  stay 
the  levy  pending  the  proceedings.  But  my  request  is  for  you  to  intervene  and 
save  the  five  lacs  for  the  poor.  Let  me  tell  you  that  during  the  past  20  years  of 
its  existence  the  Association  has  distributed  among  the  poor  nearly  four  crores 
as  wages. 
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I  am  not  burdening  you  with  further  facts  or  any  papers.  You  can  have  these 
for  the  asking. 

You  will  forgive  me  for  inflicting  this  on  you  when  every  moment  of  yours 
is  pre-mortgaged  for  winning  the  war.  Though  I  cannot  sympathise  with  your 
enterprise,  much  less  help  in  the  manner  you  would  wish,  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  I  am  as  much  today  a  friend  of  your  people  as  I  ever 
have  been.  Hence  I  can  understand  what  a  strain  it  must  be  for  you  and 
Lady  Linlithgow. 

When  you  write  to  Lady  Anne1  and  Southby,  please  send  my  love  to  them. 
I  have  purposely  refrained  from  acknowledging  their  letters  in  answer  to  my 
congratulations.  I  hope  they  with  the  baby  are  faring  well. 

I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI. 

1  Lady  Anne  Hope,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Linlithgow,  had  married  in  1939  Lieut.-Commander 
Patrick  H.  J.  Southby,  R.N. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi ,  g  February  igq2 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

I  have  had  a  busy  week,  with  three  days  presiding  over  the  National  Defence 
Council, — which  was  a  success,  and  about  which  I  have  sent  you  a  telegram — 
and  also  with  preparations  for  the  visit  of  the  Generalissimo  and  his  entourage. 
I  am  much  relieved  that  my  visitors  decided  to  break  their  incognito  after 
arrival  in  Delhi,  for  I  am  sure  that  their  arrival  could  not  have  remained  secret 
very  long.  My  first  impressions  are  that  the  Generahssimo  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
person.  He  is  most  friendly,  and  his  observations  are  very  much  to  the  point. 
Unhappily  he  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English  or  of  any  other  language  that 
I  can  compass;  but  the  interpreters  are  efficient,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas 
flows  easily.  He  is,  I  should  say,  entirely  Chinese  in  his  mental  furniture,  and — 
while  he  evidently  depends  a  great  deal  upon  his  wife  for  help  and  counsel — I 
should  judge  that  he  is  accustomed  in  essentials  to  depend  upon  his  own  under¬ 
standing  of  the  business  in  hand.  Madame  is  an  amusing  study.  She  is  a  typical 
product  of  the  American  “Co-ed”  system,  complete  with  lipstick  and  “blue¬ 
stocking”  !  She  has  a  perfect  command  of  the  American  language,  and  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  the  right  word.  I  suspect  that  in  the  highly  sophisticated  upper 
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layers  of  her  mind,  she  is  a  typical  American  liberal  whose  enthusiasms  are 
unimpaired  by  any  restraining  considerations  of  a  practical  kind.  That,  I  think, 
may  well  be  her  approach  to  the  political  problems  of  India.  But,  underneath 
the  westernised  layer  of  Madame’s  mind,  I  think,  I  detect  a  caution  and  a 
conservatism  which,  in  fair  fight,  would  prevail  over  the  more  flashy  and 
spectacular  elements  in  her  nature.  Her  person  is  attractive  and  she  dresses  well. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

private  India  office,  9  February  1942 

At  last  I  was  able  to  bring  my  various  Indian  questions  before  the  Cabinet  last 
Thursday.1  As  regards  the  composition  of  your  Council  they  accepted  without 
discussion.  The  only  point  raised  was  the  question  whether,  a  propos  of  Reid’s 
finishing  in  Assam,  it  is  necessary  at  a  time  like  this  to  cease  employing  people 
who  are  still  useful  in  order  to  keep  up  the  normal  circulation  of  offices.  I  see 
in  a  telegram2  from  you  today  that  you  have  a  further  use  for  Reid3  and  that 
answers  the  question.  Benthall  is  coming  to  lunch  with  me  today  and  I  hope 
then  to  hear  from  him  that  he  is  willing  to  accept. 

2.  As  regards  representation  at  the  War  Cabinet,  the  matter  was  at  once 
agreed  in  principle,  though  not  without  certain  flourishes  from  Winston  as 
to  the  necessity  of  hiring  the  Albert  Hall  for  Cabinet  meetings,  &c.  Anyhow, 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  your  representative  should  attend  not  only  the 
War  Cabinet  but  the  Defence  Committee  and  the  Pacific  Council — to  which 
latter  the  Australians  have  now  agreed,  realising  that  it  is  far  more  effective  in 
London  than  it  would  be  in  Washington.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  little  confusion 
still  about  the  actual  form  of  the  invitation  and  the  public  notice.  I  had  drafted 
a  memorandum4  at  an  earlier  date  referring  to  the  Indian  representative  attend¬ 
ing  when  India’s  special  interests  were  involved,  and  though  the  discussion  at 
the  Cabinet  turned  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian  representative 
would  come  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Australian,  the  Cabinet  minute  used 
the  earlier  expression5  and  I  am  trying  to  straighten  that  out  now.  Meanwhile, 
telegrams6  have  gone  to  you  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  fixed  up  satisfactorily. 

1  See  No.  66.  2  Not  printed. 

3  Sir  Robert  Reid,  due  to  retire  from  the  Governorship  of  Assam  in  May,  was  to  take  up  an  appoint¬ 

ment  as  China  Relations  Officer,  Calcutta. 

4  No.  57.  5  See  No.  66,  Minute  1. 


6  Nos.  83,  84,  86. 
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The  question  of  the  actual  person  to  represent  India  is  affected  by  Winston’s 
latest  and  certainly  sensational  project.7 

3.  We  then  came  on  to  the  proposed  reply  to  Sapru,  but  after  starting  the 
discussion  of  that  it  was  suggested  that  it  could  only  be  dealt  with  in  the  light 
of  our  decision  on  the  major  issue  of  policy,  i.e.,  whether  the  Cabinet  should 
do  what  I  recommended,  namely,  make  the  most  of  the  authority  and  izzat 
of  your  new  Executive  and  of  the  N.D.C.  but  otherwise  stand  pat  for  the  time 
being  till  we  saw  a  better  opportunity  for  bringing  the  parties  together,  or 
considering  Attlee’s  demand  that  we  should  take  some  definite  step  now  towards 
breaking  the  deadlock.  After  a  good  deal  of  ragging  of  his  Labour  colleagues, 
with  an  occasional  eye-wink  at  me,  Winston  suddenly  propounded  the  great 
scheme  which  you  will  have  had  long  before  you  get  this,  not  only  in  my 
telegrams,  but  probably  in  Winston’s  actual  delivery.  I  won’t  say  more  at  this 
moment  about  the  details  of  the  project,  because  it  may  have  been  knocked 
about  or  even  dropped  in  the  next  few  days.  All  I  would  say  is  that  it  has  in 
it  some  characteristic  strokes  of  Winston’s  genius.  It  leaves  the  executive  and 
Legislative  position  untouched;  it  gives  the  proposed  Defence  of  India  Council 
some  interesting  sugar  plums  in  the  shape  of  democratic  representation  here 
and  at  the  Peace  Conference,  while  it  also  fulfils  our  pledge  to  promote  bringing 
the  Indian  parties  together  on  the  constitutional  issue  by  offering  to  accept  this 
body  as  the  future  constituent  body.  This  as  it  were  combines  the  Congress 
demand  for  a  body  based,  at  any  rate  at  second  remove,  on  democratic  election, 
while  it  can  and  must  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  its  procedure  throughout 
must  be  governed  by  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  the  main 
elements,  and  not  by  majority  decision. 

4.  Even  with  Winston’s  personality  and  reputation  I  confess  that  the  odds 
still  seem  to  me  that  Congress  will  contemn  it  as  not  giving  India  immediate 
self-government,  while  Jinnah  will  look  askance  at  any  body  in  which  the 
Muslims  are  represented  only  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  population  and  in 
which  he  may  not  be  the  actual  leader  of  the  Muslim  community — though  on 
the  other  hand,  he  will  presumably  be  elected  himself  and  acquire  control  of 
the  Muslim  group  on  the  Defence  Council  and  so  for  constitutional  discussions 
afterwards.  However,  Winston  does  not  feel  that  failure  of  his  effort  would 
discredit  him  or  the  Government,  but  would  show  our  goodwill  and  only 
expose  the  unreasonableness  of  Indian  parties. 

5.  I  also  got  through  without  discussion  a  long  paper8  on  the  Indian  war 
effort  with  a  concluding  request  for  War  Cabinet  instructions  to  Ministers 
concerned  to  be  more  helpful.  This  I  got,  and  I  hope  the  result  will  be  fruitful. 
Meanwhile  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  pay  of  officers  attached  to  or  transferred 
to  the  Indian  Army,  Margesson  has  decided  to  put  it  up  to  John  Anderson  for 
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arbitration  and  has  put  up  his  paper,  to  which  I  will  duly  put  up  an  answer  and 
hope  we  may  get  a  good  deal  of  our  contention,  at  any  rate  I  hope  more  than 
you  were  prepared  to  accept  in  a  recent  telegram.9  I  enclose  the  Cabinet  papers10 
concerned  with  these  matters,  so  that  you  can  have  the  story  in  your  mind.  The 
Cabinet  also  had  before  them  your  telegram  No.  104-S11  of  21st  January. 

6.  I  am  afraid  Winston’s  impetuous  ways  must  have  worried  you  a  certain 
amount  in  connection  with  the  Chiang 

Kai-Shek  visit.  But  all  was  well  in  the  great  success.  ^ 

end  and  I  hope  the  visit  has  been  in  every 

way  a  success :  also  that  you  have  been  able  to  make  really  good  contact  with 
Clark  Kerr  and  send  him  to  Russia  properly  primed  with  the  Indian  situation. 

[Para.  7,  on  a  note  about  Patiala,  and  para.  8,  enclosing  a  cutting  from  The  Times 
about  the  grouping  of  small  producers  for  munitions  production,  omitted.] 


12 


9.  I  have  tried  to  get  Winston  to  come  to  some  sort  of  decision  as  to  Dill 
and  Bombay,  but  he  says  he  won’t  discuss  the  matter  till  May.  Dill  is  in  immense 
favour  with  the  President  and  the  entire  American  Military  Staff,  who  eat  out 
of  his  hand  and  from  that  point  of  view  Winston  would  like  to  keep  him  there, 
if  not  for  the  whole  war  at  any  rate  for  a  good  many  months  ahead.  The  question 
will  therefore  arise  very  soon  whether 
Lumley  is  willing  to  stay  on  an  extra 
six  months  or  even  an  extra  year  and 
keep  the  place  warm  for  Dill,  or  whether  a  new  appointment  will  have  to  be 
made.  I  wonder  if  you  would  sound  Lumley  about  it  at  your  convenience? 


reported  to  S/S,  I  think. 


L. 


7  Namely,  the  project  to  expand  the  National  Defence  Council.  8  Not  printed. 
9  Not  printed.  10  Not  printed.  11  No.  23.  12  See  No.  22,  para.  9. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 

LlPOI6/io6h:  ff  481-3 

India  office,  9  February  1942 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.  1/42 

Prime  Minister 

I  had  a  very  useful  talk  with  the  Lord  Chancellor1  yesterday  morning  and  also 
discussed  details  further  with  Sir  D.  Monteath.  I  enclose  a  note  of  conclusions 
based  on  these  talks. 


1  Viscount  Simon. 
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I  also  enclose  draft2  of  a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy  explaining  in  general  outline 
the  nature  of  your  proposal  and  should  be  glad  if  you  could  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible  whether  it  conveys  the  proposal  correctly  and  whether  you 
approve  of  it  in  other  respects,  as  it  is  important  to  get  the  Viceroy’s  reactions 
in  the  next  few  days. 

I  think  you  need  not  yourself  read  more  than  the  first  five  paragraphs  and 
the  last. 

l.  s.  A. 


2  Not  printed. 


Enclosure  to  No.  go 

DEFENCE  OF  INDIA  COUNCIL 

(Further  notes  after  discussion  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Sir  D.  Monteath) 

Composition 

The  British  Indian  members  should  be  elected  mainly  by  the  Lower  Houses 
in  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  partly  by  the  Central  Legislature,  with  a  small 
additional  list  to  be  nominated  by  the  Viceroy  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  eminent 
individuals  or  of  some  deserving  element  otherwise  left  out. 

The  Provincial  members  should  be  chosen  by  each  Province  separately.  This 
is  important  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence  liaison  between  the  Central 
Executive  and  the  Provincial  effort  and  also  from  that  of  future  constitution¬ 
making. 

The  most  convenient  and  uncontroversial  method  of  election  would  be  that 
already  provided  for  election  to  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  under  the 
India  Act.1  This  provides  for  250  members  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure 
sufficient  representation  for  Moslems  and  Scheduled  Castes  if  less  than  one-third 
of  this  figure  were  taken  (the  lesser  minorities  are  already  grouped  in  a  single 
constituency). 

These  would  not  necessarily  be  themselves  members  of  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
latures.  But  to  avoid  excessive  dissipation  of  votes  under  P  [roportional] 
R  [epresentation]  candidates  should  be  definitely  nominated  and  seconded  by 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  elected  members  of  the  existing  Central  Legislative  Assembly2  should, 
also  by  P [roportional]  R [epresentation],  elect  another  16-20  members.  The 
Viceroy’s  list  need  not  be  more  than,  say,  a  dozen. 

Some  30  Princes  in  all,  divided  into  panels,  attend  the  present  National 
Defence  Council.  The  simplest  solution  is  that  they  should  all  attend  (in  person 
or  through  their  dewans )  the  new  Council. 
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This  would  give  a  total  of  140-150,  somewhat  larger  than  at  first  contem¬ 
plated,  but  none  too  large  for  the  vast  area,  population  and  variety  of  interests 
to  be  represented. 

Functions 

(a)  Present.  Full  discussion,  in  public  or  private  session,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  liaison  between  the  war  effort  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces. 
The  Provincial  representatives  might  hold  sessions  with  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  in  between  the  meetings  at  the  Centre.  (If  Congress  accepts  the  scheme 
at  all  it  will  probably  be  willing  to  resume  office  in  the  Section  93  Provinces.) 

The  proposed  representative  of  the  People  of  British  India  at  the  War  Cabinet 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Council.  But  he  should  then  be  appointed  by  the 
Viceroy  to  Inis  Executive  and  attend  as  a  representative  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  look  to  that  Government  for  his  instructions.  The  same  should  apply 
to  the  British  Indian  representative  or  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

( b )  Future.  The  Defence  of  India  Council  shall  after  the  war  be  the  body  which 
itself,  or  through  such  body  as  it  may  set  up,  shall  frame  the  future  constitution 
of  India,  and  be  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  latter’s  obligations  as  to  Defence,  and 
in  other  matters,  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

Both  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Sir  D.  Monteath  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
essential,  if  the  Moslems  and  Princes  are  not  to  reject  the  scheme  out  of  hand, 
to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  our  1940  pledge  stands  and  that  we  should 
not  consider  any  constitution  arrived  at  otherwise  than  by  agreement. 

1  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  First  Schedule.  2  Ibid.,  Ninth  Schedule. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Mr  Amery 
L/POI6lio6b:  f  480 

11  downing  street,  Whitehall,  s.w.  i,  to  February  1942 
Secretary  of  State  for  India 

DEFENCE  OF  INDIA  COUNCIL 

The  further  notes1  return  to  all  the  features  to  which  I  took  objection  on  the 
first  paper  while  adding  some  others. 

(1)  I  had  understood  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  Central  Legislatures  having 
been  elected  a  very  long  time  ago2  were  out  of  date  and  should  not  form 
part  of  the  electoral  panel. 

1  Enclosure  to  No.  90.  2  In  1934. 
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(2)  Further  they  give  additional  weightage  to  the  Moslems  although  this  is 
amply  provided  for  already  in  the  provinces.  Hindus  already  have  a 
legitimate  grievance. 

(3)  The  inclusion  of  individuals  selected  by  the  Viceroy  entirely  defeats  the 
whole  conception  of  a  body  representing  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
Indian  peoples.  Smaller  minorities  are  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  assemblies.  This  suggestion  will  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  pack  the 
new  body. 

(4)  Unless  the  Council  is  to  be  unwieldy  in  size  selection  by  each  province 
especially  when  some  part  of  the  Council  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  members  of 
the  Central  Legislature  while  a  large  contingent  of  Princes  is  to  be  added 
will  inevitably  mean  that  in  the  smaller  provinces  either  the  minority  or 
the  majority  community  will  be  misrepresented.  If,  for  instance,  Sind  and 
Orissa  have  no  more  than  two  members  each  the  Hindu  and  Moslem 
minorities  respectively  must  be  either  denied  representation  or  be  over 
represented.  Even  if  they  are  given  three  seats  each  the  minorities  will  be  over  • 
represented  with  one  each.  To  give  these  provinces  more  seats  would  be 
to  overload  the  Council  or  give  them  a  disproportionate  weight  if  it  is  kept 
a  small  body.  The  suggestion  of  P  [roportional]  R  [epresentation]  by  an 
electoral  college  of  all  the  elected  members  gets  over  this  difficulty.  The 
provincial  nexus  will  be  retained  but  not  overstressed. 

We  want  a  body  representing  the  peoples  of  India  not  a  number  of 
separate  provinces. 

(5)  Thirty  is  an  excessive  representation  of  the  Princes  and  will  certainly  be 
resented. 

(6)  140  to  150  is  too  large  to  make  an  effective  body. 

(7)  Insistence  on  the  1940  pledge  at  this  stage  will  kill  the  scheme  dead.  Far 
better  say  nothing  at  this  stage  but  allow  the  new  body  to  work 
National  Council.  There  is  no  need  to  bid  the  devil  good  morning. 

c.  R.  A. 


as  a 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  io  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

276-S.  Generalissimo  arrived  Monday  afternoon.  Party  went  first  to  two  houses 
prepared  for  them  on  this  estate  in  which  they  will  hve.  My  wife  and  I  received 
him  and  Madame  in  this  House.  Later  I  introduced  them  to  my  Council,  and 
Marshal  and  I  exchanged  formal  speeches.  Neither  Generalissimo  nor  Madame 
has  the  least  notion  of  the  position  of  Indian  pohtics.  I  dare  say  their  activities 
among  political  leaders  may  bring  about  some  awkward  situations,  but  I  feel 
pretty  confident  that  neither  has  the  wish  to  be  mischievous.  Whole  party  most 
friendly.  I  have  had  a  two-hours  talk  with  the  Marshal  this  Tuesday  afternoon 
which  I  will  report  by  separate  telegram — the  conversation  was  very  friendly 
and  entirely  satisfactory.  We  are  entertaining  them  to  a  dinner  party  to-night 
with  more  speeches. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  H.  Twynam  ( Central  Provinces  and  Berar) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/63 


immediate  10  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  277-S.  Reference  my  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  258-S1  of  7th  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Would  you  please  have  a  message  from  me  conveyed  to  Gandhi  verbally 
and  urgently  in  the  following  terms : 

Begins.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  His  Excellency  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  would  value  an  opportunity  of  meeting  during  his  visit  to 
Delhi  where  he  will  be  for  the  next  five  or  six  days.  Ends. 

I  suggest  that  this  should  be  conveyed  through  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Wardha,  or  as  you  think  best.  Would  you  please  telegraph  the  result  as  early 
as  possible  and  whether  you  think  he  is  coming  ? 

1  Not  printed. 
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Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125I56 

immediate  10  February  1942 

No.  129-C.  I  gave  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy’s  message  personally  to  Mr.  Jin- 
nah.  Much  as  he  would  like  to  meet  the  Generalissimo,  Mr.  Jinnah  very  much 
regrets  that  his  engagements  in  Bengal  prevent  his  being  in  Delhi  before 
February  20th.  Jinnah  leaves  Bombay  tonight  and  arrives  Calcutta  February 
1 2th  a.m.  He  leaves  Calcutta  February  13th  p.m.  for  Saranjgang  to  attend 
Provincial  League  conference  and  arrives  back  from  Calcutta  February  16th 
by  10  a.m.  He  will  be  in  Calcutta  till  February  18th  p.m.  and  reaches  Delhi 
February  20th. 

Jinnah  was  quite  clear  that  any  change  in  his  programme  was  impossible 
but  he  would  be  glad  to  avail  of  conversation  if  there  were  opportunity  of 
meeting  in  Calcutta  between  16th  and  18th. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LlPOI6lio6b:  ff  477-8 

India  office,  io  February  1942 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.  2/42 

Prime  Minister 

Attlee  doesn’t  like  the  composition  of  the  proposed  Defence  of  India  Council 
as  agreed  by  Simon  and  myself  and  would  prefer  that  the  whole  body  should 
be  elected  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures  voting  as  a  single  constituency  and 
that  there  should  be  none  nominated  by  the  Viceroy.  He  feels  that  the  simplest 
possible  scheme  will  have  the  biggest  effect.  Anderson  also  leans  that  way,  but 
not  so  strongly.  I  still  feel  that  it  is  very  important  to  keep  alive  the  feeling  of 
provincial  representation  and  of  local  responsibility  in  connexion  with  defence 
now  and  constitution  framing  afterwards. 

I  also  think  that  there  would  be  an  outcry  if  the  Central  Legislature  were 
wholly  left  out,  and  that  some  really  good  men  would  fail  to  be  elected.  But 
I  am  quite  willing  to  drop  the  Viceroy’s  little  supplementary  list  and  leave 
them  to  ask  for  it  when  they  find  some  good  men  are  still  outside.  I  can  put 
the  alternatives  to  Linlithgow  in  my  telegram.1 
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Anyhow,  I  don  t  see  that  you  need  go  into  such  details  in  your  appeal,  which 
must  be  in  the  broadest  terms,  leaving  it  to  me  and  Linlithgow  to  tidy  the 
edges,  probably  after  discussion  with  Indian  political  leaders. 

l.  s.  A. 

P.S.  I  should  of  course  have  no  objection  to  putting  Attlee’s  alternative  plan 
for  composition  to  the  Viceroy  and  attach  a  draft2  of  a  paragraph  which  might 
be  inserted  after  paragraph  6  of  the  original  draft  telegram  to  Linlithgow. 

1  See  No.  112.  2  Not  printed. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Attlee 
L/PO/61 106b :  jf  473-6 

India  office,  to  February  1942 

My  dear  Clem, 

I  am  quite  willing  to  put  your  alternative  to  the  Viceroy  and  in  any  case  the 
question  of  the  Viceroy’s  little  supplementary  hst  need  not  be  mentioned  when 
the  proposal  is  outhned  and  need  only  come  into  effect  if  it  is  subsequently 
found  that  some  obviously  desirable  individual  or  community  had  been  over¬ 
looked.  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  that  point,  though  Simon  did. 

On  the  other  hand  I  do  attach  the  greatest  importance,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  present  and  the  future,  to  the  basis  of  representation  being  mainly 
provincial:  I  mean  that  the  representatives  elected  by  a  particular  province 
should  regard  themselves  as  representatives  of  that  province.  Surely,  the  most 
useful  work  this  body  can  do  is  as  liaison  between  the  Centre  and  the  Provinces  ? 
They  will  no  doubt  discuss,  criticise,  ask  questions,  at  the  Centre  for  so  many 
days  at  a  time.  But  to  be  of  any  real  value  in  responding  to  the  Prime  Minister’s 
appeal  they  will  translate  what  they  have  learnt  into  local  effort,  whether  in 
connection  with  recruiting,  with  munitions,  with  A.R.P.,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Again  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  future,  the  more 
the  provincial  outlook  is  stressed  the  less  hkely  are  you  to  get  the  complete 
deadlock  between  two  over-centralised  communal  parties. 

As  for  the  figures,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  total  Council  running  up  to  150, 
i.e.  a  quarter  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  not  a  particularly  large  assembly 
for  the  kind  of  purpose  in  view,  i.e.  questioning  and  discussion,  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  delegations  would  be  none  too  large  for  their  purpose.  Nor  would  it 
be  too  large  a  body  for  ultimate  decision  on  the  constitution,  though  no  doubt 
it  would  have  to  set  up  sub-committees. 
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As  regards  the  Moslems,  the  main  danger  of  what  now  looks  on  the  face 
of  it  as  a  highly  unitary  scheme  for  India  will  be  Moslem  opposition,  and  the 
kind  of  representation  provided  for  the  Moslems  by  the  Act  seems  to  me  the 
least  that  they  are  likely  to  look  at.  As  you  know,  Jinnah  throughout  demands 
50/50  on  the  footing  that  he  speaks  for  a  people  of  equal  status  with  the  Hindus. 
As  for  the  smaller  minorities,  the  Act  already  provides  for  these  being  treated 
as  a  single  constituency  for  all  India  for  the  purposes  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  that  could  be  followed  in  the  present  case. 

As  for  bidding  the  devil  good  morning,  I  know  my  devil  sufficiently  to  be 
certain  that  he  will  want  to  have  an  answer  to  his  questions  at  once  and  will 
refuse  to  play  unless  he  gets  it.  There  can  be  no  question  of  our  going  back  on 
the  1940  pledge  and  that  being  so  nothing  but  mischief  could  come  from  any¬ 
thing  that  looked  like  evading  that  issue. 

Yours  ever, 
l.  s.  A. 
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Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/105 


secret  10  February  1942 

No.  U.P.-122. 

2.  I  enclose  the  official  report1  for  the  second  half  of  January.  This  as 
usual  gives  a  balanced  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Congress  workers  are, 
as  indicated  in  paragraph  3  of  the  report,  rather  in  doubt  as  to  what  they 
should  do  to  re-establish  their  position.  Having  regard  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  members  of  the  Working  Committee,  these  doubts  and 
difficulties  of  their  followers  are  not  surprising.  I  have  recently  seen  a  letter 
written  by  Nehru  to  Rajagopalachari  saying  how  distressed  he  is  at  some  of 
his  speeches  (presumably,  he  was  referring  to  speeches  such  as  that  in  which 
Rajagopalachari  said:  “We  do  not  want  to  be  with  the  Nazis  or  with  the 
Japanese.  We  want  to  be  with  you  (the  British)”).  Nehru  went  on  as  follows 
(I  quote  the  letter  in  full  as  it  is  so  interesting) : 

[The  text  of  the  letter  which  follows  was  circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  by 
Mr.  Amery  on  17  April;  see  No.  628.] 

3.  One  has  of  course  always  realised  that  Nehru  stymied  the  reasonable 
group.  Nehru’s  reference  to  the  “organisational  or  constructive  programme 
of  Congress”  and  to  “the  crisis  ahead”  goes  to  show  that  he  is  still  thinking 
in  terms  of  revolution.  I  have  not  seen  full  reports  of  his  recent  speeches,  but 
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the  newspaper  reports  show  that  his  main  theme  is  that  the  British  Empire 

is  crumbling  and  that  the  Congress  must  be  ready  to  seize  power  as  soon  as 

their  weakness  makes  the  British  unable  to  maintain  it.  It  is  significant  that 

after  the  Wardha  meetings,  he  went  off  at  once  to  Gorakhpur,  the  district  in 

which  he  was  convicted.  The  Commissioner2  whom  I  have  seen  recently  said 

he  was  indulging  in  attacks  on  Government  servants,  including  the  District 

Magistrate  who  sent  him  to  jail  and  was  in  his  view  “trailing  his  coat”.  He, 

as  far  as  I  know,  refrains  from  openly  attacking  war  effort,  but  his  propaganda 

is  none  the  less  dangerous,  or  I  would  say  more  dangerous,  for  he  is  stirring 

up  anti-British  feeling  and  anti-Govern-  .  . 

r  v  t  -ii  1  11 1  •  •  •  •  That  is  the  wav. 

ment  reeling.  1  will  watch  ail  his  activities  7  ^ 

and  speeches  most  closely,  so  as  to  have 

what  I  hope  maybe  regarded  as  a  convincing  case  when  the  time  for  action  comes. 

4.  I  have  referred  to  anti-British  feeling;  that  I  think  from  various  minor 
indications  is  growing  among  the  intelligentsia  and  Higginbottom,  whose 
opinion  I  value,  gave  me  this  opinion.  It  is  hardly  surprising;  the  educated 
classes  were  always  jealous  of  the  position  of  British  officers  and  it  does  more 
harm  than  good,  at  least  in  India,  to  refer,  as  did  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,3 
to  the  small  number  of  British  civilians 
in  India ;  the  answer  is  that  it  is  the  British 
civilians  who  hold  the  key  posts  and  to  reply  that  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  British  officers  in  the  senior  ranks  of  the  I.C.S.  does  not 
improve  the  position.  We  must  keep  off  this  question  of  the  small  number  of 
British  officers  in  India. 


A  good  point. 

L. 


5.  But  apart  from  this,  the  constant  demands  put  forward  by  some  news¬ 
papers  in  England  and  by  people  such  as  Sorensen  that  you  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  solve  the  deadlock  only  aggravates 
the  situation,  and  I  agree  with  some  com-  ^  fc/(  tkm  S(J , 

ments  which  I  recently  saw  m  a  Bengal  ^ 

official  fortnightly  report  that  Reuters 

should  be  influenced  to  refrain  from  reproducing  comments  of  this  nature. 
I  admit  the  difficulty;  Reuters  must  be  impartial,  but  in  time  of  war  should  they 
broadcast  the  half-baked  opinions  of  some  leader  writers  who  know  little 

or  nothing  about  our  difficulties?  Is  it  because  he  is  just  a  wee  bit 

Amery  s  most  recent  speech*  was  m  my  (W(W  t0  h? 

humble  opinion  excellent,  but  he  always  ^ 

excites  adverse  criticism  out  here. 


1  Not  printed.  2  Mr  H.  S.  Ross,  I.C.S. 

3  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  L.,  vol.  121,  3  February,  cols.  627-8. 

4  Presumably  the  speech  on  4  February  at  the  Leeds  Luncheon  Club.  L/I/1/412:  ff  401-13- 
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Sir  H.  Twynam  ( Central  Provinces  and  Berar )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/63 


immediate  u  February  1342 

No.  248-M.S.  Reference  Your  Excellency’s  telegram  No.  277-S1  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  10th.  Deputy  Commissioner,  Wardha,  conveyed  message  about  20  hours 
on  February  10th.  Immediately  on  communication  Gandhi  rephed  that  he  had 
already  received  telegraph  message  from  Delhi  intimating  that  Generahssimo 
and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  will  be  visiting  Wardha  on  February  12th  or 
13  th.  Deputy  Commissioner  understood  this  visit  was  almost  certain.  Gandhi 
further  suggested  to  Deputy  Commissioner  to  reserve  Wardha  Circuit  House 
for  February  12th  and  13  th  and  to  arrange  for  extra  petrol  for  car  probably 
from  Nagpur  to  Wardha. 

Deputy  Commissioner  endeavoured  to  elicit  origin  of  message  from  Delhi 
without  putting  a  direct  question  but  failed.  My  Secretary  has  already  com¬ 
municated  gist  of  above  to  Donaldson  by  telephone.  I  should  be  dehghted  to 
entertain  Generalissimo  and  party  if  this  course  presents  any  advantages.  It 
would  probably  be  more  convenient  than  a  stay  at  Wardha  Circuit  House  which 
would  involve  provision  of  food,  servants  and  cars. 

1  No.  93. 


The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Atnery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 


immediate  new  Delhi,  u  February  1942,  6.55  pm 

secret  and  personal  Received:  11  February,  5.50 pm 

No.  284-S.  I  am  having  a  little  trouble  with  the  Generalissimo  and  Madame 
about  their  desire  to  visit  Gandhi  at  Wardha.  It  appears  that  good  manners 
in  China  require  that  the  first  call  should  be  paid  by  the  younger  to  the  older 
person. 

2.  Following  are  the  facts.  On  Monday  evening  I  made  it  very  clear  to 
Clark  Kerr  that  I  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Chinese  to  go  to  Wardha 
or  to  Allahabad.  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  my  strong  opinion  that  for 
good  political  reasons  we  could  not  tolerate  a  visit  of  this  kind,  and  that  in 
any  event  I  had  had  specific  instructions  from  His  Majesty’s  Government  and 
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the  Prime  Minister  himself  to  prevent  any  such  visit  taking  place.  I  told  Clark 
Kerr  that  if  the  Marshal  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  this  visit  I  intended,  even 
at  the  risk  of  offending  him,  to  prevent  him  from  going.  Yesterday  (Tuesday) 

I  spoke  to  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  myself,  made  it  clear  that  I  could  not  allow 
a  visit  to  Wardha,  and  appealed  to  her  to  help  me  in  this  matter.  She  again 
pleaded  the  point  about  Chinese  ethics,  but  I  reminded  her  that  we  were  in 
India  and  must  measure  these  matters  by  Indian  standards.  She  appeared  then 
to  be  ready  to  abandon  the  proposal.  Believing  that  I  had  disposed  of  the 
Wardha  visit  in  my  conversation  with  Madame  I  did  not  touch  directly  upon 
this  to  the  Marshal.  I  said  however  that  I  knew  he  was  anxious  to  speak  to 
persons  of  various  political  views,  and  that  I  was  therefore  quite  prepared  to 
communicate  through  the  proper  channels  with  Messrs.  Jinnah  and  Gandhi  to 
suggest  their  coming  to  Delhi  in  order  to  meet  the  Marshal.  To  this  he  appeared 
to  agree.  I  immediately  asked1  the  Governor  of  the  Central  Provinces  to  send 
a  message  to  Gandhi,  but  received  a  telephone  message  this  morning  to  say 
that  Gandhi  had  expressed  his  inability  to  come  to  Delhi  since  he  expected 
the  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang  to  visit  him  at  Wardha. 

3.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  arrived  in  Delhi  Tuesday  morning  and  saw  the  Chiangs 
last  evening.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  has  been  urging  them  to  visit 
Wardha.  No  doubt  he  appreciates  the  great  publicity  value  of  such  an  occasion 
to  Congress. 

4.  I  have  again  seen  Clark  Kerr  and  reminded  him  of  my  conversation  on 
Monday  reported  above,  and  told  him  that  I  expect  him  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  to  the  Generahssimo  and  Madame  that  neither  of  them  can  go  to  Wardha, 
and  that  all  idea  of  such  a  visit  must  be  abandoned.  I  have  asked  Clark  Kerr 
to  give  this  message  to  the  Generahssimo  in  writing.  I  have  further  told  Clark 
Kerr  that  I  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  Generahssimo  from  obtaining  trans¬ 
port  to  Wardha  whether  by  train,  air  or  road,  and  that  at  whatever  risk  of 
offending  his  feelings  it  is  my  firm  intention  to  compel  him  to  respect  my 
wishes  in  this  regard. 

5.  Twynam  has  suggested2  that  if  the  Chiangs  are  to  go  to  Wardha,  it  would 
be  better  that  they  should  stay  with  him  at  Nagpur.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
arrangement,  though  no  doubt  preferable  to  their  staying  in  the  local  circuit 
house,  would  remove  extreme  undesirability  of  their  visiting  Wardha. 


1  No.  93. 


2  No.  98. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  li  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  285-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  1671  of  February  9th.2 
It  is  important  that  invitation  to  India  should  follow  as  exactly  as  possible  those 
to  Dominions.  I  would  suggest  the  following  alternative  to  the  draft  formula  in 
your  second  paragraph  as  answer  to  the  question  in  Parliament  tomorrow : 

Begins.  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  anxious  that  India  should  be  afforded 
a  similar  opportunity  to  the  Dominions  of  being  represented  at  the  War 
Cabinet  for  purposes  of  the  formulation  and  direction  of  pohcy  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  They  have  accordingly  invited  the  Government  of  India  to 
arrange  for  such  representation  if  they  so  desire.  Ends. 

I  think  at  this  stage  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  specific  mention  of  the  Princes, ' 
as  it  is  a  delicate  constitutional  point  which  will  need  further  consideration, 
whether  a  Princely  representative  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown  Repre¬ 
sentative  or  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

2.  You  will  note  that  the  formula  suggested  would  cover  whatever  device 
we  may  eventually  decide  upon,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  further  elucidation 
will  be  called  for  until  the  names  of  our  nominees  are  announced.  The  representa¬ 
tion  will  in  any  case  be  of  India  as  a  whole,  and  I  am  at  present  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  the  proper  authority  for  the 
nomination  of  both  the  Princely  and  the  other  representative.  Certainly  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  both  should  act  in  responsibility  to  the  same  authority, 
which  must  clearly  be  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  This  answers  your 
question  about  regulating  the  representative’s  activities,  though  obviously  both 
he  and  his  colleague  will  act  in  the  closest  association  with  yourself. 

3.  As  regards  timing,  I  agree  that  the  earlier  an  announcement  is  made  on 
the  subject  of  representation  the  better,  and  that  it  need  not  be  held  up  for 
the  reply  to  Sapru,  or  for  the  changes  in  the  Executive  Council.  The  timing 
of  the  announcement  of  the  latter  requires  careful  consideration,  and  I  shall 
cable  separately  about  that. 


1  No.  84. 


2  Mr  Amery ’s  telegram  167  was  despatched  at  11.30  pm  on  8  February. 
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IOI 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POfl  106b :  ff 472-4 

most  immediate  India  office,  ii  February  1942 

private  and  personal  Received:  12  February 

i-U.  Please  (1)  take  strongest  peg  you  can  before  continuing.  (2)  Prime 
Minister  proposes  to  broadcast  to  India  possibly  Sunday1  appealing  to  Indians 
to  come  together  to  save  India  and,  leaving  past  and  present  constitutional  con¬ 
troversies  on  one  side,  join  in  an  enlarged  Defence  of  India  Council  of  all  the 
best  men  from  every  community  and  province.  This  to  have  similar  functions 
to  and  presumably  replace  existing  N.D.C.  (Princes  would  also  join  in  no  doubt 
in  similar  proportions)  but  to  sweeten  offer  will  be  invited  (a)  to  nominate 
for  you  to  appoint  to  your  Executive  and  send  here  representative  of  your 
Government  to  War  Cabinet  etc.  (b)  similarly  to  nominate  representative  or 
representatives  to  Peace  Conference,  (c)  to  be  the  body  which  after  the  war 
is  to  frame  the  future  constitution  and  be  empowered  to  negotiate  with  H.M.G. 
as  to  method  of  continuing  fulfilment  of  our  obligations. 

This  is  very  rough  sketch  but  further  telegram2  with  suggestions  as  to  com¬ 
position  and  numbers  follows  in  few  hours  as  soon  as  P.M.  has  approved  it. 
It  is  a  bold  and  imaginative  attempt  which  he  alone  could  make  and  which  we 
must  do  our  best  to  help  make  a  success  of. 

P.M.’s  suggestion  of  broadcasting  Sunday  is  linked  with  his  hope  that  Chiang 
Kai  Shek  may  be  able  to  stay  over  for  it. 

I  reahse  that  this  project,  if  it  proves  acceptable,  is  unlikely  to  be  operative 
for  some  weeks  and  if  in  the  meantime  you  wished  to  send  Indian  representative 
here  we  should  be  ready  to  receive  nominee  of  your  Government  on  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  later  be  replaced  by  nominee  of  new  Council. 

As  regards  broadcast  itself  what  would  be  best  time  at  your  end  ?  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  at  short  notice  for  relay  by  all  Indian 
transmitters  as  otherwise  audience  would  be  limited.  I  shall  of  course  arrange 
for  text  of  broadcast  to  be  telegraphed  verbatim  for  publication. 


1  15  February. 


2  No.  hi. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6/io6b:  f  469 

MOST  immediate  India  office,  12  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  2— U.  No  question  now  of  broadcast  Sunday  or  of  delaying  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  departure.  Broadcast  probably  not  for  at  least  a  week. 

Fuller  telegram1  submitting  proposals  for  your  consideration  will  I  hope  get 
despatched  this  evening.  Afraid  whole  matter  has  been  rushed  on  you  very 
precipitately. 

1  No.  hi. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,_  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 


private  and  personal  12  February  1942 

No.  i-U.  Your  telegram  No.  1-U1  of  February  nth.  I  am  much  surprised 
that  Prime  Minister  should  contemplate  announcing  a  scheme  of  such  pro¬ 
found  constitutional  significance  without  fullest  consultation  with  me  and  my 
advisers. 

2.  I  propose  to  telegraph  to  you,  as  soon  as  I  can  adjust  it,  a  reasoned  criticism2 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  proposals.  Those  proposals  are  in  my  opinion  founded 
upon  a  complete  failure  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  our  difficulties  in 
India. 

3.  If  the  Prime  Minister  is  to  broadcast  on  Sunday  there  is  little  time  in 
which  to  adjust  our  respective  views.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  postpone 
announcement  for  a  few  days?  Best  time  for  broadcast  from  London  is 
20.30  hours  I.S.T.  (14.00  G.M.T.)  Reuters  should  carry  a  brief  announcement 
of  the  broadcast  and  the  time  not  less  than  24  hours  before. 


1  No.  101. 


2  See  No.  121. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
(via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2315:  ff  290-1 


most  immediate  12  February,  2.43  am 

PERSONAL.  SECRET 

No.  2676.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  for  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek: 

Begins.  We  think  here  in  the  Cabinet  that  your  suggested  visit  to  Mr.  Gandhi 
at  Wardha  might  impede  the  desire  we  have  for  rallying  all  India  to  the  war 
effort  against  Japan.  It  might  well  have  the  unintended  effect  of  emphasising 
communal  differences  at  a  moment  when  unity  is  imperative,  and  I  venture  to 
hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  be  so  very  kind  as  not  to  press  the  matter 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Viceroy  or  the  King-Emperor.  I  look  forward 
most  hopefully  to  the  increasing  co-operation  of  the  British,  Indian  and  other 
Imperial  forces  with  the  valiant  Chinese  armies  who  have  so  long  withstood 
the  brunt  of  barbarous  Japanese  aggression. 

I  take  the  occasion  to  convey  my  respectful  compliments  to  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  trust  that  her  all  too  brief  sojourn  in  India  has  been  interesting 
and  agreeable.  Ends. 


105 

Mr  Eden  to  Mr  Churchill 
R^o/i/i :  f  26 

p.m.  (42)  21  foreign  office,  12  February  1942 

Prime  Minister 

I  have  just  seen  Governor  of  Burma’s  telegram  No.  1481  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Burma,  private  and  personal,  describing  the  military  situation  in 
Burma,  and  also  your  personal  telegram  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  267 6, 2  which  was 
apparently  despatched  early  this  morning. 

This  Gandhi  business  is  very  troublesome,  and  I  can  well  understand  the 
disadvantages  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  journeying  off  to  Wardha  to  see  Gandhi. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  which  becomes  increasingly 
clear.  If  things  do  go  wrong  in  Burma,  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  keep  China 
in  the  war  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  be  our  only  hope.  Therefore  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  to  cause  him  offence  at  this  critical  juncture. 


1  Not  printed. 


2  No.  104. 
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Is  there  no  alternative  between  a  meeting  at  Delhi  and  one  at  Wardha? 
Could  not  Chiang  Kai-shek  meet  Gandhi  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governors  ?  If  anything  of  this  kind  were  practicable,  it  would  surely 
be  preferable  to  restraining  Chiang  Kai-shek  forcibly  from  going  to  a  meeting 
with  Gandhi. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  Amery. 

ANTHONY  EDEN. 


106 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/ 10/17:  f  37 

private  and  personal  India  office,  12  February  1942 

No.  184.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  255-S.1  I  agree  that  the 
speeches  of  Faringdon  and  Catto  were  unhelpful.  But  their  points  were  countered 
in  Devonshire’s  reply  in  terms  with  which  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
European  and  Indian  members. of  your  Council  could  associate  themselves. 

2.  Censorship  here  has  no  power  to  prevent  transmission  of  press  messages 
to  India  or  elsewhere  unless  they  contain  information  of  value  to  the  enemy 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
exercise  pressure  here  on  press  correspondents  in  regard  to  handling  of  speeches 
on  India  in  Parliament.  I  shall  be  dealing  officially  with  your  Information 
Department  telegram  No.  9592  suggesting  improvements  in  Reuter’s  service. 
I  am  ready  to  see  what  can  be  done  but  there  are  considerable  difficulties. 

3 .  As  regards  censorship  in  India  of  incoming  messages,  please  see  my  personal 
telegram  No.  185 13  of  January  31st.  But  I  could  not  approve  its  extension  to 
proceedings  of  Parliament  which  could  not  fail  to  be  discovered  and  inevitably 
produce  violent  protest. 

4.  I  hope  that  when  the  Prime  Minister’s  reply  to  Sapru  becomes  available 
such  embarrassment  as  speeches  in  the  recent  debate  may  have  occasioned  will 
be  reheved  and  will  see  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  secure  improvement 
of  reporting  of  future  debates. 

1  No.  80.  2  Not  printed.  3  No.  53. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I560:  f  222 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  12  February  1942,  2.18  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

186.  Your  private  &  personal  telegram  285-S.1  Prime  Minister  has  approved 
formula  in  your  paragraph  two2  subject  to  following  alterations: 

(1)  For  a  similar  opportunity  to  Dominions”  substitute  “the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  the  Dominions”. 

(2)  after  War  Cabinet  insert  “and  on  Pacific  War  Council”. 

I  shall  give  reply  accordingly  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  British 
Summer  Time  today.3  You  will  no  doubt  make  simultaneous  announcement 
in  India. 

1  No.  100.  2  Namely,  the  second  section  of  para.  1  of  telegram  285-S. 

3  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  377,  col.  1569. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LjP&Jlfjo6g:  f  5 

new  Delhi,  12  February  1942,  8.85  pm 
Received:  15  February,  1  am 
24D/42.  Following  are  points  from  Press  report  of  speech  made  by  Nehru  at 
large  public  meeting  in  Delhi  on  February  nth.  Begins.  My  talks  with  Chiang- 
Kai-Shek  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Some  people  think  there  might 
be  changes  in  Congress  Policy  towards  war;  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  he  has 
come  to  India  to  interfere  in  Indian  affairs.  Old  world  is  crumbling  and  cannot 
revive.  Our  lot  may  possibly  become  worse  in  New  World  as  path  of  revolu¬ 
tion  is  path  of  turmoil  as  shown  in  China.  China  has  had  to  pay  heavy  cost 
and  India  will  have  to  pay  same  price.  Slogans  will  not  create  revolution  for 
us.  Revolution  must  and  will  come.  We  want  freedom  for  India  and  will  not 
bow  to  any  Foreign  Power;  we  want  neither  Germany  nor  Japanese  to  come, 
nor  British  to  stay.  People  who  ask  whether  Japanese  or  Germans  are  better 
than  Britishers  suffer  from  slavish  mentality.  As  result  of  Government  short¬ 
sighted  policy,  we  find  ourselves  in  helpless  position  and  if  administration  of 
country  is  entrusted  to  us  today  it  is  questionable  whether  we  can  prepare 
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ourselves  in  several  weeks  or  months  to  defend  our  country  with  arms.  But 
we  will  not  surrender  to  anybody  and  we  will  not  refuse  responsibility  for 
defending  the  country  merely  because  it  is  entrusted  to  us  at  dangerous  time. 
Government  policy  of  industrialisation  in  India  is  unimaginative  and  suicide. 
Air  Raid  Precautions  measures  are  inadequate ;  we  are  not  opposed  to  Govern¬ 
ment  A.R.P.  measures  but  should  supplement  thereby  [them  by?]  better  and 
more  efficient  organisation  of  our  own.  People  should  not  succumb  to  panic. 
Ends . 


109 

War  Cabinet  W.M.  (42)  20th  Conclusions,  Minute  6 
LIPOI6lio6b:f  444 

12  February  1942 

INDIA 

Constitutional  Questions 

The  War  Cabinet  gave  preliminary  consideration  to  a  draft  telegram  from 
the  S  [ecretary  of]  S  [tate]  for  India  to  the  Viceroy,  about  the  alternative  draft 
statement  which  the  S  [ecretary  of]  S  [tate]  for  India  had  been  asked  to  prepare 
at  the  Meeting  held  on  5th  February.1  The  object  of  this  telegram  was  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  Viceroy  on  the  general  line  of  a  proposed  statement 
by  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  War  Cabinet: 

Agreed  that,  while  the  text  would  require  further  consideration,  a  draft 
telegram  on  the  lines  proposed  should  be  despatched  without  further  reference 
to  them. 

1  See  No.  66,  Minute  3. 


no 

Mr  Churchill  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  ( via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  L/P&SI  12/2315:  f  285 

most  immediate  12  February  1942,  8.55  pm 

personal  AND  secret  Received :  13  February 

188.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  for  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek: 

Begins.  As  you  know  we  have  formed  in  London,  with  President  Roosevelt’s 
full  agreement  the  Pacific  War  Council  on  the  Ministerial  level  consisting  of 
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British,  Indian,  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Dutch  representatives.  We  should 
feel  honoured  if  you  would  allow  your  Ambassador  in  London  or  any  other 
representative  you  may  nominate  to  sit  with  us  as  a  member.  This  would 
enable  us  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  war  against  Japan  as  a  whole.  I  have 
ascertained  from  President  Roosevelt  that  this  would  in  no  way  prejudice  or 
complicate  your  contacts  and  relations  with  the  United  States  in  Washington. 
I  hope  you  will  therefore  authorize  a  representative  to  attend  our  next  meeting. 
Ends. 


Ill 

Mr  Aniery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 1 
Telegram,  L/POI6lio6b :  jf  455-7 

most  immediate  India  office,  132  February  1942 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

3-U.  The  Prime  Minister  feels  strongly  that  draft  reply  to  Sapru  manifesto 
in  which  you  concurred  will  be  regarded  not  only  in  India  but  elsewhere  as 
merely  argumentative  and  negative  in  substance  and  as  pushing  back  on  Indians 
responsibility  for  making  next  move  in  order  to  cover  our  own  incapacity 
to  give  any  clear  lead.  He  therefore  has  now  decided  upon  entirely  novel 
method  of  in  effect  answering  Sapru’s  letter  by  broadcast  appeal  to  India  in 
near  future,  of  which  following  paragraphs  give  preliminary  outline.  The  de¬ 
tailed  apphcation  of  his  proposal  will  require  a  good  deal  of  working  out  and 
on  this  your  advice  and  help  will  be  invaluable  as  well  as  your  personal  im¬ 
pression  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  general  line  of  his  broadcast  (I  am  not  of  course  attempting  to  give  the 
wording),  will  be  to  this  effect: 

(1)  India  is  in  grave  danger.  All  must  unite  and  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
to  save  her.  For  this  purpose  we  must  all  leave  aside  our  controversies  and  make 
each  our  contribution  to  the  present  and  to  the  future. 

(2)  This  is  no  time  to  make  profound  changes  in  the  Executive  Government 
or  hamper  the  authorities  who  are  carrying  on  the  war. 

(3)  My  appeal  to  you  is  that  India’s  best  and  most  representative  men  from 
every  community,  party  and  province,  as  well  as  the  Princes  to  whom  we  are 

1  This  telegram  is  the  first  of  those  referred  to  in  the  Resume  of  Telegrams  dealing  with  Cripps  Mission 
printed  as  Appendix  v. 

2  The  original  reproduced  above  shows  that  Mr  Churchill  authorised  this  telegram  on  12  February, 
but  does  not  show  when  it  was  despatched.  The  copy  printed  for  the  Cabinet  (R/30/1/1 :  f  2)  and 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  both  give  the  date  as  13  February. 
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joined  by  Treaties,  should  now  come  forward  to  serve  India  in  her  hour  of  need 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new  future.  The  basis  of  that  future  must  be 
India’s  complete  freedom  to  control  her  own  destiny,  continuing,  as  I  both 
hope  and  believe  she  will,  within  the  fellowship  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

(4)  As  our  own  contribution  I  make  the  following  proposals  to  the  People  of 
India  and  I  ask  them  as  their  contribution  to  come  forward  and  make  a  success 
of  them  by  their  co-operation  with  us  and  with  each  other. 

(5)  For  this  purpose  I  invite  you  to  come  together  in  a  representative  Indian 
Council  of  Defence  to  be  elected,  so  far  as  British  India  is  concerned,  by  the 
existing  members  of  the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  every  community  to  secure  the  same  proportion  in  the 
Council  of  Defence  as  in  the  electing  body.  I  suggest  that  the  total  number  for 
British  India  might  be  about  100,  to  whom  would  be  joined,  as  in  the  existing 
nominated  National  Defence  Council,  the  due  proportion  of  representatives 
of  the  States. 

(6)  The  main  duty  of  this  Council,  during  the  war,  would  be  to  serve 
India  by  consultation  with  the  Government  on  the  progress  of  the  war  and  to  • 
help  the  war  effort  throughout  India  in  the  raising  of  men,  the  production  of 
munitions,  the  organising  of  Air  Raid  Precautions  and  the  steadying  of  the 
population  in  case  of  raids  or  invasion. 

(7)  Its  further  duty  will  be  to  nominate  for  inclusion  in  the  Viceroy’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  the  representative  of  the  People  of  India  who  is  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  and  of  the  Pacific  War  Council. 

(8)  At  the  end  of  the  war  it  will  similarly  be  its  duty  to  nominate  the  repre¬ 
sentative  or  representatives  of  India  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

(9)  After  the  war  its  duty  will  be  to  set  to  work  without  delay  to  hammer 
out  India’s  future  constitution. 

(10)  As  in  the  case  of  every  other  constitution-framing  body,  the  main 
operative  decisions  on  this  matter  will  naturally  have  to  be,  in  their  nature  and 
in  the  processes  by  which  they  are  formulated,  an  expression  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  India  as  a  whole  to  adopt  the  proposals  so  framed.  The  procedure 
by  which  effect  is  to  be  given  to  this  principle  will  be  discussed  with  the  Council 
as  soon  as  practicable.  I,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  now  declare 
that  we  undertake  to  accept  in  advance  a  constitution  so  arrived  at. 

(11)  The  Council  will  also  be  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  British 
Government  with  regard  to  the  conditions,  and  the  method  by  which  the 
existing  and  continuing  obligations  of  the  British  Government  can  best  be 
fulfilled. 

3.  For  some  further  explanatory  notes  on  points  of  detail  see  my  immediately 
succeeding  telegram. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIPO/6lio6b:  ff 446-50 

most  immediate  India  office,  13  February  1942 

personal  and  secret  Received:  14  February 

4-U.  My  immediately  preceding  telegram.1  For  composition  of  British  Indian 
portion  of  Defence  of  India  Council  the  scheme  sketched  in  this  paragraph 
seems  to  us  the  simplest  and  most  hkely  to  appeal  as  based  ultimately  on 
popular  election.  It  will  clearly  require  a  great  deal  of  detailed  examination 
and  we  should  be  most  grateful  for  your  observations  and  suggestions. 

Provincial  Lower  Houses  should  constitute  a  single  constituency  for  electing 
say  100  representatives  of  British  India  to  the  Defence  of  India  Council  (which 
of  course  will  take  place  of  existing  National  Defence  Council)  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  secure  representation  in  it  of  the  different  communities  and  other 
elements  in  the  various  Provincial  Legislatures  in  the  same  proportions  as  they 
are  found  in  this  electing  body.  Method  of  election  would  no  doubt  be  pro¬ 
portional  representation.  Candidates  would  be  drawn  either  from  members  of 
the  Legislatures  or  persons  qualified  to  become  members  and  would  have  each 
to  be  nominated  by  a  member  of  a  Provincial  Legislature. 

2.  An  alternative  method  of  composing  the  British  Indian  element  which 
has  been  suggested  would  be  by  elections  as  follows:  each  Provincial  Lower 
House,  acting  separately,  would  elect  a  quota  of  persons  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  19,  21  and  22  of  Schedule  I  of  Act  of  1935,  the  size  of  the  quota 
being  approximately  2/5  ths  of  the  component  elements  of  the  Federal  Assembly, 
as  laid  down  in  Schedule  I  of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935,  giving  a 
total  of  approximately  100-110,  allowing  some  latitude  for  the  elimination 
of  fractions.  To  make  good  omissions  either  of  eminent  individuals  or  com¬ 
munities  that  would  be  excluded  from  representation  by  election,  Council  when 
constituted  might  have  power  to  co-opt  another  10,  subject  to  the  original 
communal  balance  not  being  disturbed. 

3.  Indian  States  should  be  represented  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  British 
Indian  total  as  on  the  present  National  Defence  Council  (and  as  now  by 
nomination  by  the  Crown  Representative). 

4.  As  regards  persons  nominated  to  represent  India  in  War  Cabinet  and 
Peace  Conference,  they  must,  since  they  are  charged  with  duty  of  helping  in 
formulation  of  policy,  be  responsible  to,  and  therefore  formally  appointed  by, 
the  existing  Executive  authority  in  India.  The  Princes  would  presumably  resist 
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any  suggestion  that  British  Indians  should  have  a  voice  in  nominating  their 
representative,  and  British  Indian  element  correspondingly  would  object  to 
Princely  members  of  Council  having  a  say  in  nomination  of  British  Indian 
representatives.  In  any  case  neither  element  in  the  projected  Council,  which 
has  no  statutory  basis,  will  have  any  executive  authority,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  correct  procedure  would  be  for  the  British  Indian  element  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  a  person  for  appointment  to  his 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  Government  of  India’s  representative, 
it  being  understood  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council  would  accept  Defence 
Council’s  recommendation.  It  is  suggested  similarly  that  the  Princely  element 
would  recommend  a  nominee  to  the  Crown  Representative  who  would  accept 
the  recommendation  and  appoint  him.  The  Governor-General  in  Council 
could,  we  think,  hardly  appoint  a  Princely  representative  responsible  to  him 
in  Council  as  proposed  in  paragraph  2  of  your  285-S2  in  the  light  of  Sections  3 
and  313  (5)  of  the  Act,  but  might  adopt  a  Resolution  that  the  Princely  repre¬ 
sentative  nominated  by  the  Crown  Representative  should  be  associated  with 
the  British  Indian  representative. 

5.  As  regards  constitution-making  function  at  the  end  of  the  war,  guiding 
principle  is  as  stated  in  paragraph  10  of  my  preceding  telegram.  Of  course  if 
Jinnah  and  the  Princes  are  not  to  denounce  this  scheme  from  the  outset  it  will 
be  essential  to  make  it  clear  that  H.M.G.  stands  by  the  1940  pledge  to  minorities. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  desired  to  avoid  antagonising  Congress  unnecessarily 
by  creating  impression  that  Jinnah  and  the  Princes  are  to  be  given  an  unlimited 
veto.  Language  of  paragraph  10  of  preceding  telegram  has  been  worded  with 
special  regard  to  this  danger. 

6.  It  is  recognised  that  this  considerable  enlargement  of  the  present  National 
Defence  Council,  particularly  if  it  has  to  meet  more  frequently  or  for  longer 
sessions  than  the  present  one,  would  entail  a  very  considerably  increased  burden 
for  yourself,  so  much  so  as  perhaps  to  involve  question  of  a  deputy  President 
of  it.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  details  to  be  examined  later. 

7.  The  Prime  Minister  is  most  anxious  to  have  your  reactions  to  the  plan 
as  soon  as  possible.  While  I  had  myself  previously  advised  the  Cabinet  that 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  the  moment  beyond  strengthening 
the  authority  and  prestige  of  your  existing  Executive  and  National  Defence 
Councils,  I  am  greatly  attracted  by  proposal  which  makes  no  immediate  change 
in  the  constitutional  position  but  gives  you  a  popularly  elected  Defence  Council 
and  simultaneously  affords  an  instrument  for  the  eventual  solution  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  problem  on  lines  which  Congress  cannot  denounce  as  undemocratic 
and  which  can  be  commended  to  Muslims  and  Princes  as  maintaining  our  1940 
pledges.  The  imaginative  boldness  of  the  scheme  and  the  Prime  Minister’s 
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personality  might  together  succeed  in  putting  the  plan  across,  even  with  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Muslim  League,  at  a  time  when  danger  to  India  herself  is  so 
obvious.  If  it  does  you  will  be  able  to  carry  on  with  your  Executive  Council 
expanded  as  you  have  proposed  and  with  a  larger,  and  we  hope  better,  con¬ 
sultative  body  which  while  perhaps  more  openly  critical  than  the  existing 
National  Defence  Council,  might  also  be  more  effective  in  promoting  the 
Indian  war  effort  throughout  the  Provinces.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appeal 
fails,  and  if  the  offer  is  rejected,  the  public  here,  in  America,  in  China  and  in 
a  large  measure  even  in  India,  will  realise  at  last  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  in 
the  unreasonableness  of  Indian  pohticians  and  the  incompatibility  of  their  re¬ 
spective  domestic  policies. 

2  No.  100. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/POI6lio6b:  f  445 

most  immediate  131  February  1942 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

5-U.  Following  from  Prime  Minister.  The  following  is  amphfication  of 
Secretary  of  State’s  telegram  No.  3-U2  and  supersedes  it  where  necessary.  No 
broadcast  will  take  place  for  ten  days.  The  possible  fall  of  Singapore  must  be 
considered  in  timing.  You  are  authorised  to  consult  the  three  Presidency 
Governors,3  but  otherwise  secrecy  is  essential  to  success.  There  is  no  need  to 
trouble  Chiang  to  remain  so  long.  Cabinet  is  unitedly  in  favour,  but  we  also 
feel  the  need  to  consult  Ministers  of  Cabinet  not  in  War  Cabinet.  Pray  let 
us  have  your  reply  as  soon  as  possible,  not  only  on  merits  of  scheme,  but 
whether  body  proposed  would  hamper  prosecution  of  war  by  Executive.  The 
more  we  have  thought  about  it  the  more  set  we  feel  for  it;  having  regard  both 
to  United  States  of  America  and  China. 

1  The  original  reproduced  above  shows  that  Mr  Churchill  authorised  this  telegram  on  12  February, 
but  does  not  show  when  it  was  despatched.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  gives  the  date  as  13  February. 

2  No.  hi.  3  Namely,  of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPOI6/io6b:  Jf  456-60 

immediate  India  office,  13  February  1942,  4.5  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

190.  Now  that  Government  of  India  have  been  invited  to  be  represented  in 
War  Cabinet  and  Pacific  War  Council  I  presume  that  your  Executive  Council 
will  wish  to  appoint  its  representative  without  delay.  I  think  that  this  should 
certainly  be  done  without  regard  to  the  proposal  in  scheme  under  separate  dis¬ 
cussion  between  us  for  alternative  method  of  recommendation  to  Governor- 
General  in  Council  of  such  representative  by  a  projected  elected  body;  for  even 
if  that  scheme  were  accepted  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  organisa¬ 
tion  contemplated  by  it  could  be  constituted  and  longer  still  before  it  could 
become  operative  and  perform  its  proposed  function  in  regard  to  India’s 
representation. 


2.  Similarly,  I  think  that  steps  might  well  be  taken  at  once  for  appointment 
of  Princely  representative  of  India  in  War  Cabinet  if  that  is  desired.  But  I  hesitate 
to  endorse  suggestion  in  paragraph  2  of  your  private  and  personal  telegram  of 
nth  February,  285-S1  that  Prince  should  be  nominated  by  Governor-General 
in  Council.  While  both  Princely  and  British  Indian  representatives  will  be 
representatives  of  India  as  a  whole  in  the  sense  indicated  in  paragraph  2  of 
Birkenhead’s  secret  despatch  No.  i2  of  13th  May,  1926,  I  cannot  recall  any 
precedent  for  nomination  of  Prince  for  purposes  of  external  representation 
being  expressed  to  have  been  made  by  Governor-General  in  Council  who 
moreover  have  under  Government  of  India  Act  executive  authority  in  relation 
to  British  India  only  and  comprise  no  States  element.  Nomination  of  Prince 
by  Governor-General  in  Council  at  this  juncture  might  therefore  be  held  to 
prejudge  future  constitutional  position  of  States.  Would  it  not  be  preferable 
therefore  that,  when  your  Council  have  agreed  in  principle  that  it  is  desirable 
and  appropriate  that  Prince  should  be  included  in  India’s  representation  in 
War  Cabinet,  etc.,  it  should  be  announced  that  particular  Prince  has  with  their 
concurrence  been  invited  by  Crown  Representative  to  represent  India  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  British  India  representative  appointed  by  Governor-General  in 
Council?  Please  see  in  the  same  connection  relevant  passage  in  the  telegram3 
dealing  with  points  of  details  in  the  scheme  which  has  been  put  before  you 
in  separate  correspondence. 


3.  In  order  to  regularise  immediate  position  I  am  sending  in  a  separate 
telegram4  to  the  Governor-General  pro  forma  invitation  to  “Government  of 
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India  (of  which  the  Crown  Representative  is  surely  a  component)  in  terms 
of  reply  to  question  in  Parliament  of  12th  February. 

1  No.  100.  2  L/P&J/8/560:  ft  215-6.  3  No.  112.  4  No.  117. 
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Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 


most  immediate  15  February  1942,  5.8  pm 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

No.  304-S.  Your  personal  and  secret  telegram  No.  26761  of  12th  February. 
Following  from  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  Prime  Minister: 

Begins.  Since  my  arrival  at  Delhi  I  have  decided  to  modify  my  itinerary  and 
given  up  the  intention  of  visiting  Wardha.  Please  be  assured  that  my  personal 
movement  is  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  me  when  the  interests  of  our  joint 
war  efforts  are  involved.  Madame  Chiang  joins  me  in  expressing  to  you  our 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  cordial  hospitality  that  is  being  extended  to  us 
during  our  stay  in  India  and  in  sending  you  our  warmest  personal  regards. 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Ends. 

1  No.  104. 
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Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/56 


immediate  13  February  1942 

PERSONAL 

No.  499.  I  learn  on  rehable  authority  that  local  Muslim  League  circles  are  very 
suspicious  of  Marshal  Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  visit.  Frequent  contacts  with  Nehru 
and  talk  of  cultural  affiliation  [affinity?]  appear  to  be  responsible  for  this  sus¬ 
picion.  Jinnah  is  not  necessarily  a  party  to  it  as  he  left  Bombay  several  days 
ago  for  Bengal,  but  I  would  emphasize  the  importance,  if  at  all  possible,  of 
a  meeting  between  Marshal  and  Jinnah.  This  would,  I  think,  put  a  stop  to 
growing  uneasiness  among  Muslims  here. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 1 
Telegram,  L/P&JI8/36o  :  f  214 

immediate  India  office,  13  February  1942,  2.30  pm 

2764.  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  anxious  that  India  should  be  afforded  the 
same  opportunity  as  the  Dominions  of  being  represented  in  the  War  Cabinet 
and  in  the  Pacific  War  Council  for  the  purposes  of  formulation  of  direction 
of  policy  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  am  accordingly  authorised  by  H.M.G. 
to  convey  an  invitation  to  the  Government  of  India  to  arrange  for  such  repre¬ 
sentation  if  they  so  desire. 

1  The  telegram  was  addressed  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 


Il8 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

13 1  February  1942 

No.  3-U.2  I  am  greatly  relieved  that  we  are  to  have  time  to  criticise  the  Prime 
Minister’s  scheme.  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  Viceroy  has  been  ill- 
used  in  this  business  and  I  most  devoutly  hope  that  he  may  count  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  who  is  his  natural  protector  to  see  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  should  occur  again. 

1  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  gives  the  date  as  14  February.  The  date  given  here  is  taken  from  L/PO/6/io6b : 
f44i.  Both  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  and  L/PO/6/106&  give  the  dateofLord  Linlithgow’s  telegram  4-U 
(No.  120)  as  13  February. 

2  In  L/PO/6/106/)  the  telegram  number  is  followed  by  the  words  ‘Private  and  personal.  Please  cancel 
my  telegram  2-U.’ No.  2-U  warned  the  Secretary  of  State  to  expect  No.  121.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 
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Mr  Atnery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/6/ io6h :  f  440 


immediate  India  office,  13  February  1942 

Received:  14  February 

6-U.  Your  i-U  and  3-U.1  I  am  sure  Prime  Minister  did  not  wish  to  treat 
you  inconsiderately  but  you  know  his  sudden  ways.  In  this  case  he  had  meditated 
flying  to  Delhi  and  launching  his  scheme  there  insisting  on  my  saying  nothing 
at  the  moment  to  anybody.  This  would  have  given  a  few  days  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  and  comment,  but  when  that  idea  was  dropped  he  was  seized  by  the 
idea  of  broadcasting  scheme  while  Chiang  was  still  with  you  and  I  could  only 
give  you  hurried  (and  unauthorised)  outline.  But  you  have  been  badly  treated 
and  I  am  truly  sorry.  As  to  project  itself  I  am  awaiting  your  first  criticisms. 

1  Nos.  103  and  118. 


120 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

private  and  personal  13  February  1942 

No.  4-U.  My  immediately  follo  wing  telegram  No.  302-S  contains  my  com¬ 
ments  on  Prime  Minister’s  scheme.  I  am  sending  it  in  S  cypher  owing  to  length 
and  in  order  to  avoid  delay. 


121 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  immediate  new  Delhi,  13  February  1942,  4.50  pm 

No.  302-S.  My  immediately  preceding  telegram.  Following  are  some  interim 
comments  on  the  merits  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  scheme.  I  have  not  yet  received 
the  promised  statement1  of  details  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  these  could  render 
much  more  acceptable  a  plan  to  which  I  see  so  many  powerful  objections  of 


1  No.  1 12. 
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principle.  As  I  understand  it  the  plan  involves  the  creation  of  an  enlarged 
Defence  Council  in  which  different  parties,  communities  and  areas  would  be 
represented  in  proportions  determined  by  ourselves  and  by  persons  who  would 
in  form  be  nominated  by  me  even  though  many  would  be  in  practice  selected 
by  their  political  parties.  This  body  would  not  only  be  entrusted  with  con¬ 
tinuously  advising  me,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  my  Executive  Council 
as  a  whole  on  defence  matters  but  would  supersede  my  Council  as  authority 
for  selection  of  India’s  representatives  at  War  Cabinet  and  at  Peace  Conference 
(and  presumably  other  Imperial  or  international  meetings)  and  would  more¬ 
over  be  the  body  which  is  to  frame  a  new  constitution  after  the  war. 

2.  I  would  anticipate  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  rejected  out  of  hand 
by  the  principal  Indian  parties  on  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  grounds; 
as  a  flagrant  breach  of  our  pledges,  and  as  an  attempt  to  hand  over  both  present 
and  future  power  to  a  nominated  body  with  neither  constitutional  nor  popular 
sanction  behind  it.  Although  my  own  case  against  the  proposed  body  is  largely 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  achieve  real  power,  the  Congress  could 
and  would  abuse  it  as  a  mere  facade.  Even  taking  it  for  what  it  was  worth, 
they  would  insist  upon  its  reflecting  their  own  numerical  superiority,  whereas 
I  would  expect  the  Muslims  to  refuse  to  serve  on  any  body  in  which  they  would 
be  an  ineffective  minority. 

3.  If,  however,  the  proposed  Council  were  ever  to  come  into  being  there 
would  ensue  the  following  grave  results: 

(a)  Strong  resentment  would  naturally  be  felt  by  many  members  of  the 
present  National  Defence  Council.  They  deserve  a  better  reward  than  to  be 
thrown  over  in  favour  of  a  Council  which  must  be  constituted  with  an  eye 
as  much  upon  the  constitutional  views  of  its  members  as  upon  their  capacity  to 
contribute  to  the  conduct  of  defence.  Apart  from  this  warping  of  its  composi¬ 
tion,  such  a  body  would  never  be  content  to  sit  occasionally  and  to  conduct 
business  by  way  of  commenting  upon  official  material  laid  before  it,  but  would 
certainly  insist  upon  more  or  less  continuous  sessions  and  upon  rules  of  business 
which  would  virtually  stamp  it  as  a  parallel  executive-cum-legislature.  No 
Viceroy  could  possibly  undertake  the  Chairmanship  of  such  a  body,  compatibly 
with  all  his  other  duties,  whereas  his  Chairmanship  of  the  National  Defence 
Council  (sitting  for  three  days  every  two  months)  has  been  the  key  to  its 
utility  as  a  link  between  Government  and  public  opinion,  and  to  our  ability 
to  bring  representatives  of  British  India  and  Princes  round  a  table.  I  very  much 
doubt  the  willingness  of  the  latter  to  join  a  body  representative  of  the  British 
Indian  political  parties  as  such,  more  especially  when  they  would  be  implicitly 
accepting  its  authority  to  draft  a  constitution  for  all  India  after  the  war. 

(b)  The  bitter  communal  rivalries  which  are  inseparable  from  the  constitu¬ 
tional  problem  would  be  imported  entire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  since 
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it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a  Council  would  think  with  one  mind  about 
the  present  and  with  another  about  the  future. 

(c)  Since  Indian  public  opinion,  speaking  generally,  is  more  concerned  about 
the  communal  aspects  of  the  future  constitution  than  about  anything  else,  the 
new  body  would  be  bound  to  gain  popular  prestige  at  the  expense  of  my  Council. 

1  would  expect  the  latter  either  to  come  into  dangerous  conflict  with  the  new 
body  or  to  become  subservient  to  it  and  to  be  distracted  by  political  and  com¬ 
munal  faction  from  the  proper  conduct  of  its  current  war  work.  Nor  do  I 
like  the  idea  of  handing  over  to  an  extra-constitutional  body  very  important 
executive  functions  hke  the  choice  of  representatives  in  London  or  at  the  Peace 
Conference  which  fall  within  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council. 

(d)  The  Legislature,  which  despite  its  staleness  and  its  somewhat  shallow 
popular  support  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  constitutional  machine,  would  be 
sidetracked,  and  as  far  as  anything  to  do  with  conduct  of  the  war  or  planning 
for  the  post-war  world  is  concerned  (and  tills  covers  almost  everything  of 
importance)  would  have  to  be  content  to  ratify  the  conclusions  of  an  extra¬ 
constitutional  body.  It  is  the  legislature  or  rather  legislatures  to  which  Indian 
opinion  properly  looks  for  continuity  of  parliamentary  government  as  India 
advances  to  nationhood.  Moreover  I  would  view  with  alarm  the  prospect  of 
having  to  press  a  reluctant  legislature  to  pass  supply  for  measures  prompted 
by  an  extra-constitutional  body  and  perhaps  having  to  use  my  powers  of 
certification2  to  obtain  it. 

(e)  The  minorities  certainly,  and  even  any  sections  of  the  Hindus  who  felt 
themselves  under-represented  in  the  new  body,  would  complain  with  every 
reason  that  we  had  torn  up  our  pledges,  first,  not  to  effect  fundamental  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  during  the  war  (for  this  would  in  effect  be  a  bequest  of 
power  which  must  inevitably  become  a  live  transfer) ;  secondly,  to  seek  friendly 
agreement  among  Indians  themselves  upon  the  form  of  the  post-war  body, 
which  will  devise  the  framework  of  a  new  constitution;  and  thirdly  not  to 
transfer  responsibility  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  India  to  any  system  of 
government  whose  authority  is  directly  denied  by  large  and  powerful  elements 
in  India’s  national  life,  as  the  authority  of  the  contemplated  Council  would 
probably  be  denied. 

(/)  The  move  would  be  regarded  as  a  direct  challenge  to  Pakistan,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  for  throwing  down  such  a  challenge,  now  is  scarcely  the 
moment  for  it. 

4.  To  sum  up,  it  is  to  my  mind  a  fatal  defect  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  proposal 
that  it  precipitates  the  whole  constitutional  controversy,  which  is  so  largely 
communal  and  on  a  present  view  irreconcilable,  into  the  conduct  of  the  war 

2  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Ninth  Schedule,  Sec.  67  b. 
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and  the  day-to-day  government  of  this  country.  This  marriage  of  two  elements 
which  both  our  pledges  and  the  interests  of  India  command  us  to  keep  apart 
renders  the  proposal  not  more  but  less  likely  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
political  parties,  expecially  those  of  the  minorities. 

5.  At  the  same  time,  I  sympathise  with  and  share  the  spirit  that  animates  the 
Prime  Minister’s  proposals;  what  I  press  for  is  further  consideration  by  us 
all  of  way  of  giving  it  practical  form  which  will  not  make  the  task  of  govern¬ 
ment  here  more  difficult,  nor  throw  India  into  a  communal  turmoil  at  this 
critical  moment. 


122 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&JffoSg:  f  4 

immediate  India  office,  14  February  1942,  Q.45  pm 

Received:  15  February 

2885.  Parliamentary  question  for  Tuesday  morning  asks  whether  in  view  of 
impression  made  by  Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  consultations  with  Nehru  “it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  meet  Viceroy  officially  respecting  issues  of  immediate 
and  future  significance  to  the  peoples  of  India,  China  and  the  Far  East”. 

2.  I  propose  to  reply  to  effect  that  Marshal’s  visit  to  India  has  been  of  great 
military  value  and  proof  of  solidarity  of  our  common  front  against  the  Axis. 
The  Viceroy  was  glad  to  arrange  during  the  visit  for  the  Marshal  to  meet 
Mr.  Nehru  informally  but  it  has  not  been  suggested  by  either  of  these  gentlemen 
that  Mr.  Nehru  should  take  part  in  the  Marshal’s  official  consultations  with  the 
Viceroy  nor  does  it  appear  from  a  speech  he  has  made  since  meeting  the  Marshal 
that  he  would  wish  to  do  so  (your  telegram  of  12th  February  24-D.)1 

3.  Please  telegraph  urgently  any  comments. 


1  No.  108. 
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Minutes  by  Sir  D.  Monteath  and  Mr  Aniery 

LlPOI6lio6b:f437 

14  February  1942 

S  [ecretary]  of  S  [tate] 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  Viceroy’s  302-S1  rephes,  not 
to  the  “main  telegram”2  outlining  the  P [rime]  M[inister]’s  projected  broadcast 
and  the  offer  to  Indian  pohticians  that  he  proposes  to  include  in  it,  still  less  to 
the  following  telegram”3  containing  details  of  the  plan,  but  to  the  prehminary 
telegram4  which  you  sent  warning  the  Viceroy  of  what  was  in  contemplation. 

I  would  suggest,  that  being  the  case,  that  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  Viceroy 
to  circulate  his  302-S  till  he  has  been  able  to  send  his  informed  criticisms  of  the 
whole  plan,  in  the  light  of  the  two  telegrams  which  had  not  been  before  him 
when  he  telegraphed. 

Not  but  what  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  force  in  what  the  Viceroy  says  in 
his  302-S,  which  is  not  much  affected  by  his  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
enlarged  Defence  of  India  Council  is  to  be  nominated  whereas  it  is  to  be  elected. 

If,  as  I  suggest,  the  telegram  be  withheld  from  circulation  till  the  Viceroy’s 
fully  informed  comments  are  received,  I  will  refrain  from  any  comment  on 
it  save  this:  that  the  argument  in  (c)  might  well  be  pushed  further  viz:  that, 
notwithstanding  the  handing  over  to  the  new  Defence  of  India  Council  of 
certain  functions,  in  effect  if  not  in  form  executive,  the  executive  authority  of 
British  India  will  still  remain  with  the  G[overnor]-G[eneral]  in  C[ouncil]  sub¬ 
ject,  as  now,  to  the  control  of  the  S  [ecretary]  of  S[tate] — that  is,  of  the  Crown 
in  Parhament,  and  that  this  control  will  extend  to  the  Member  of  Council 
nominated  by  the  new  body  but  appointed  by  the  King,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  G[overnor]-G[eneral]  and  the  S  [ecretary]  of  S[tate].  It  will  not  take 
Congress  very  long  to  detect  this  feature  of  the  plan,  which  they  will  then 
denounce  as  a  sham — while  the  Moslems  and  other  minorities  will  denounce 
it  as  one  more  “surrender  of  our  friends  to  placate  our  enemies” — which  is 
the  sense  of  (e). 

I  hope  that,  if  only  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  a  reply  to  302-S  which  would 
cross  the  Viceroy’s  further  comments  and  probably  confuse  the  issue,  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  keep  302-S  back  till  the  further  telegrams  are  received. 

D.  T.  M. 

P[rime]  M[inister]  asked  for  this;  I  told  him  it  was  based  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing  but  he  wished  to  see  it. 

l.  s.  A. 

1  No.  121.  2  No.  hi.  3  No.  112.  4  No.  101. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Churchill  (via  India  Office) 

Telegrams,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

secret  14  February  1942,  5.10  pm 

No.  5-U.  Following  for  Prime  Minister: 

Begins.  1  do  hope  you  may  not  allow  yourself  to  become  wedded  to  any 
particular  part  of  your  plan  until  you  have  given  your  most  serious  attention 
to  my  comments.  I  am  sure  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  you  should 
hear  with  an  open  mind  the  views  which  I  and  my  immediate  advisers  will 
put  before  you.  With  Hahfax  away,  you  have  with  you  no  one  who  has  borne 
the  burden  of  Government  at  the  Centre  or  has  had  administrative  experience 
on  the  all-India  scale.  Anderson  for  whose  mind  I  have  the  highest  respect  has 
had  no  direct  experience  of  the  Muhammadan  North  and  West  in  its  uneasy 
relationship  to  the  great  reservoirs  of  Hindu  nationalism  in  the  United  Provinces 
and  Gujerat,  and  no  personal  touch  with  the  problem  of  the  Indian  States  in 
the  complex  of  India.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  military  position 
in  Burma  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  doing  anything 
hasty  or  unsound.  Above  all  we  must  have  anxious  regard  for  the  continuing 
soundness  of  the  Indian  Army  which  alone  stands  between  the  Japanese  and 
their  ultimate  objective  which  must  be  a  union,  military  and  economic,  with 
the  German  Army  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  if  the  Germans  get  licked  the 
Japs  will  forfeit  all  they  may  have  acquired.  If  we  go  about  things  the  right 
way  I  think  we  can  keep  them  apart,  despite  the  weakness  of  the  sea  position 
as  it  is  now  developing.  In  India,  if  they  invade,  we  shall  have  elbow  room 
and  ground  and  climate  that  suit  us.  But  we  must  regard  the  morale  and 
fighting  value  of  the  army  as  more  important  than  U.S.A.  opinion  or  that  of 
any  minorities  in  the  U.K.  For  reasons  which  I  will  develop  at  length  to  Amery,1 
I  am  quite  clear  that  an  important  element  in  your  scheme  would  damage 
gravely  our  power  of  resistance  to  Japanese  invasion.  That  element  is  your 
proposal  to  give  the  Defence  Council  the  function  of  constitution-making  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  advising  about  the  war.  I  shall  show  reasons  which  in  my 
judgment  render  it  imperative  that  you  should  jettison  utterly  any  notion  of 
these  separate  functions  residing  in  a  single  body. 

2.  I  shall  be  prepared,  if  you  will  kindly  agree  to  consider  them,  to  do  my 
best  to  offer  through  Amery  constructive  alternatives  to  those  parts  of  your 
scheme  which  I  find  myself  bound  to  criticize. 

3.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  feel  that  I  shall  find  you,  like  another  great 
Churchill,2  magnanimous  and  unruffled  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  and  that  whatever 
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may  befall  us  our  relations  will  continue  to  be  softened  by  mutual  sympathy  for 
each  other  s  public  difficulties  and  warmed  by  private  affection.  Ends. 

1  See  No.  129. 

2  Namely  John  Churchill,  1st  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  14  February  igq2 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

No.  7-U.  Your  telegram  No.  6-U1  of  February  14th.  Whole  series  now  de¬ 
ciphered  and  before  me.  By  tomorrow  Sunday  evening  shall  send  telegram3 
adjusting  criticism  of  scheme  contained  in  my  telegram  No.  302-S3  of  13  th  to 
details  revealed  in  your  later  telegrams  chiefly  No.  4-U.4 

1  No.  1 19 ;  the  date  should  be  13  February.  2  See  No.  129.  3  No.  121.  4  No.  112. 


126 

Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
L/PO/61 106b:  Jf  430-1 

India  office,  15  February  IQ42 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.  3/42 

Prime  Minister 

1  attach  two  documents  which  you  should  see  in  connection  with  your  Indian 
broadcast. 

The  first  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  leading  missionary  which  asks 
you  to  do  precisely  what  you  are  doing — you  need  only  glance  through  it. 

The  second  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Nagpur  resolution1  of  the  Moslem  League 
of  December  27th  last.  The  Moslems  will  be  very  suspicious  of  anything  that 
looks  like  a  going  back  on  our  1940  pledge,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  giving  any  ground  for  that  suspicion.  It  would  be  far  better 


1  See  Appendix  iv. 
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for  your  proposal  to  be  rejected  by  Congress  than  to  have  it  accepted  by 
Congress  and  treated  as  a  breach  of  faith  by  the  Moslems. 

That  is  why  I  am  dead  against  anything  which  could  possibly  imply  that 
the  future  Constitution  can  be  framed  otherwise  than  by  substantial  agreement. 

1  have  acquiesced,  in  view  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal’s  strong  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  word  “agreement”  or  of  any  reference  to  our  pledges  of  1940,  in  the 
rather  involved  draft  in  paragraph  (io)2  of  the  outline  of  your  proposed  broad¬ 
cast.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Linlithgow  is  asked  by  Jinnah  next  day  whether 
our  1940  pledges  to  the  minorities  hold  good  he  must  say  “Yes”. 

l.  s.  A. 

2  See  No.  hi,  para.  2  (10). 


Enclosure  to  No.  126 

The  Rev.  J.  McKenzie  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/13 1 

Wilson  college,  Bombay,  29  December  1942  ' 

Your  Excellency, 

On  the  4th  February  last  the  Revd.  Dr.J.  Z.  Hodge,  theRevd.  C.  J.  G.  Robinson 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  and  telling  you  something  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  minds  of  many  British  missionaries  in  India  regarding  the  political 
situation.  Things  have  happened  since  then  that  have  greatly  changed  the  posi¬ 
tion.  1  think  I  may  assure  Your  Excellency  that  there  has  been  general  and 
hearty  appreciation  among  British  missionaries  of  the  measures  which  you 
have  been  instrumental  in  carrying  through,  particularly  the  enlargement  of 
your  Executive  Council,  the  establishment  of  a  Defence  Council,  and  the  release 
of  Satyagrahis.  It  is  clear  at  the  same  time  that  leading  members  of  Congress 
have  been  coming  to  reahze  that  their  negative  methods  have  been  leading  them 
nowhere,  and  that  in  view  of  the  growing  menace  to  India  from  without  their 
policy  needs  revision. 

But  there  are  still  some  disturbing  features  in  the  situation.  I  have  for  many 
years  been  in  close  touch  with  the  student  community  and  with  the  educated 
classes  in  Bombay  city  and  to  some  extent  throughout  the  Province.  Among 
them  there  is  great  discontent,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  discontent  is  becoming 
less.  The  outbreaks  of  intense  political  agitation  which  have  been  taking  place 
every  few  years  are  the  periodic  welling-up  of  these  deeper  springs  of  dis¬ 
content.  Its  sources  are  various,  but  the  chief  of  them  are  economic;  and  it  has 
been  exploited  to  the  full  by  political  leaders.  Whereas  until  the  end  of  the 
last  war  there  was  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  British  connection  had  been 
beneficial  to  India,  the  behef  has  been  inculcated  in  more  recent  times  that  it 
has  been  always  and  in  almost  every  way  harmful.  Congress  has  belittled  every 
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advance  that  has  been  made  towards  self-government,  and  has  used  every  means 
to  create  distrust  in  the  motives  and  intentions  of  Government.  It  has  sought 
to  teach  the  younger  generation  that  whatever  political  progress  has  been  made 
has  been  the  fruit  of  its  struggle  with  a  hostile  British  Government,  which  has 
been  moved  only  by  fear  of  the  growing  strength  of  Congress.  It  has  diverted 
their  attention  from  all  the  difficulties  in  their  path  and  from  the  tasks  that 
the  people  of  India  must  face  if  self-government  is  to  become  a  reality,  and  has 
led  them  to  beheve  that  all  difficulties,  including  their  communal  dissensions, 
have  been  brought  into  being  by  a  Machiavellian  ruling  power. 

It  is  not  only  Congress  leaders  who  have  been  influencing  the  students  in  this 
way.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  Colleges  influences  are  at  work,  even 
from  the  side  of  the  teachers,  that  are  leading  to  distrust  of  Government,  and 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  British.  At  almost  any  gathering  of  students  a 
speaker  has  only  to  quote  from  the  latest  speech  of  Mr.  Amery  or  any  other 
British  statesman  regarding  India  to  evoke  roars  of  laughter.  There  is  among 
the  students  very  httle  pohtical  thinking,  and  very  little  orderly  discussion  of 
pohtical  questions,  but  one  is  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  great  store  of 
violent  emotion  which  can  be  drawn  upon  and  exploited  by  designing  people. 
Argument  has  given  place  to  angry  assertion  and  ridicule. 

It  is  surprising  and  distressing  to  find  that  this  spirit  has  spread  even  to  circles 
that  one  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  temperate  and  loyal.  For  example, 
it  has  been  said  to  me  again  and  again  by  people  whose  loyalty  is  regarded  as 
above  suspicion  that  the  British  will  never  part  with  any  power  in  India  until 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  And  many  of  my  most  moderate  Hindu  friends 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  they  are  being  disloyal  to  their  own  people  if  in 
any  controversy  they  happen  to  take  the  British  side. 

All  this  shows  that  the  problem  which  we  have  to  face  is  more  a  psychological 
than  a  pohtical  one.  The  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility  has  to  be  removed.  It 
cannot  be  removed  while  the  belief  persists  and  is  being  propagated  that  abuse 
and  ridicule  have  been  the  most  potent  weapons  in  wresting  “concessions”  from 
the  British  in  the  past,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  be  so  in  the  future.  It  cannot 
be  removed  while  people  continue  to  think  of  self-government  as  a  commodity 
that  can  be  handed  over  at  a  certain  date.  If  India  is  not  to  suffer  irreparable 
disaster  from  the  present  pohtical  agitation  there  is  need  for  a  change  of  mind 
and  heart  on  the  part  of  her  leaders.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  this  about,  but 
I  would  with  great  respect  offer  two  suggestions  which  I  think  would  help — 

1.  I  would  support  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  in  many  quarters, 
and  which  we  made  to  Your  Excellency  in  February  last,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  should  make  a  clear  and  definite  statement  setting  forth  the  policy  of 

1  Mr  Amery ’s  Private  Secretary  had  received  a  copy  of  this  letter  among  the  enclosures  to  a  letter 
of  8  January  from  Lord  Linlithgow’s  Private  Secretary. 
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His  Majesty’s  Government  in  regard  to  the  political  future  of  India.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this.  Indian  people  generally  believe  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  Indian  aspirations  or  with  what  is  understood  to  be  the  declared  policy 
of  Government  in  regard  to  India.  Secondly,  whatever  he  says  will  be  listened 
to  in  India  and  throughout  the  world.  Incidentally,  a  statement  from  him  would 
have  a  most  salutary  effect  in  America,  where  our  cause  has  suffered  more  than 
most  people  realise  from  misrepresentation  of  our  Indian  policy.  If  in  making 
his  statement  he  could  in  his  own  inimitable  way  give  some  idea  of  the  amazing 
progress  which  has  been  made  towards  self-government  since  the  Morley- 
Minto  Reforms,2  it  would  do  much  to  silence  ill-disposed  and  ill-informed 
people,  who  allege  that  no  progress  has  been  made  at  all. 

2.  A  statement  of  policy  and  of  facts,  even  if  made  by  Mr.  Churchill,  would 
not  silence  those  who  are  predisposed  to  be  hostile  or  who  live  by  hostility. 
But  I  think  it  would  make  all  the  difference  if  India  and  the  world  were  at  the 
same  time  told  that  Government  is  prepared  immediately  to  open  dicussions 
with  representatives  of  the  people  of  India  with  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  their 
declared  pohcy  of  granting  self-government  to  India.  If  the  people  of  India 
hope  to  govern  themselves,  they  must  themselves  decide  how  they  are  to  do 
it.  If  they  cannot  come  to  agreement  on  a  scheme  for  self-government  before 
it  comes  into  operation,  they  are  hardly  likely  to  do  so  afterwards.  Therefore 
the  onus  of  deciding  India’s  future  should  be  transferred  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  British  to  those  of  the  Indians  themselves.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  convince 
the  political  leaders  of  this,  for  the  habit  has  been  long  fixed  in  them  of  playing 
the  part  of  critic  to  schemes  made  by  others.  But  we  should  put  ourselves  right 
with  the  world,  and  in  the  end  with  the  people  of  India,  if  we  made  it  clear 
to  them  that  self-government  was  the  accepted  goal,  that  the  hnes  of  any  new 
constitution  must  be  determined  by  agreement  among  themselves,  and  that 
the  British  Government  was  willing  to  give  every  help  in  bringing  together 
representatives  of  all  sections  of  the  people  for  the  formulation  of  a  scheme. 
Both  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  would  doubtless  make  difficulties  at 
the  outset  about  the  composition  of  the  representative  body  and  about  its 
procedure.  I  think  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome.  On  the  other  hand, 
unless  some  action  on  these  lines  is  taken,  it  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  face 
increasing  distrust,  bitterness  and  hatred. 

As  I  am  writing,  the  Congress  Working  Committee  is  meeting,  and  before 
this  letter  reaches  Your  Excellency  they  may  have  passed  some  resolution  de¬ 
signed  to  show  a  way  of  ending  the  present  deadlock.  I  cannot  beheve  that  it 
will  be  really  helpful.  If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  problem  is  fundamentally 
a  psychological  one,  then  it  would  seem  that  Government  would  do  well  to 
get  behind  the  strife  of  parties,  and  on  the  basis  of  its  own  declared  policy  bring 
representative  Indians  together  for  common  thinking  and  common  planning. 
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I  have  written,  this  letter  without  consultation  with  any  of  my  missionary 
friends,  because  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  value  to  Your  Excellency  to 
have  a  frank  statement  based  on  the  experience  of  an  individual  missionary. 

1  have  reason  to  beheve  that  many  would  agree  with  me  in  essentials.  I  am 
aware  that  my  practical  suggestions  do  not  go  much  beyond  Your  Excellency’s 
statement  of  August  1940,  some  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  which 
have  been  implemented  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  great  political  parties  to 
co-operate  or  even  to  make  a  responsive  gesture.  What  I  have  urged  is  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  make  a  statement  reaffirming  the  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  terms  which  even  our  most  inveterate  enemies  could  not  misunder¬ 
stand;  also  that  he  should  make  it  clear  to  the  people  of  India  that,  while 
Britain  will  give  them  every  help  in  her  power,  the  main  responsibility  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  pohcy  must  inevitably  rest  upon  themselves,  and  that, 
while  no  one  can  say  that  within  one  year  or  two  years  after  the  war  they  will 
have  finished  their  work  and  self-government  will  have  become  a  reality,  it 
will  be  greatly  expedited  if  they  will  begin  now  and  together  seek  to  frame  a 
plan. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MCKENZIE. 

2  Embodied  in  the  Indian  Councils  Act  1909. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LI  PO 1 6\  106b:  f  429 

most  secret  ii2  eaton  square,  s.w.  i,  1$  February  ig42 

Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.  4/43 
Prime  Minister, 

I  am  not  sure  my  reply  to  you  on  the  telephone  just  now  was  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit.  Congress  is  bound  to  be  the  largest  element  on  the  proposed  Council, 
but  it  would  not  have  a  clear  majority  over  all  the  others  combined.  Of  no 
British  India  seats  it  would  sweep  the  44  Caste  Hindu  seats  and  might  get  some 
support  from  the  10  depressed  Caste  Members,  the  4  Commerce  and  Industry, 
and  2  Labour.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  sure  of  getting  50  per  cent,  of  the 
British  Indian  representatives  to  support  it,  and  the  Princes  would  of  course 
vote  against  it  on  most  issues.  But  it  might  certainly  get  its  nominee  elected 
as  the  British  India  party’s  representative  here— though  the  influence  of  the 
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other  parties  might  lead  to  a  compromise  or  a  moderate  like  Rajagopalachari 
rather  than  Nehru. 

That  prospect  doesn’t  alarm  me  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  antagonising  the 
Moslems  who  will  be  less  than  f  of  the  British  Indian  representative1' .'and— as 
the  Princes  are  mainly  Hindu — less  than  f  of  the  whole  body.  Pleas  ,'  see  my 
Minute  P.  3/421  attached  which  had  not  been  sent  off  when  you  rang  up. 

Since  you  rang  up  the  Viceroy’s  personal  telegram2  to  you  has  just  reached 
me,  and  you  will  have  seen  it.  Much  of  his  interim  comment  is  based  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  the  new  Council  was  to  be  nominated. 

L.  S.  AMERY 

1  No.  126.  2  No.  124. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Cawthorn  to  Major  Mackenzie 
Telegram,  LlPOI6/io6b:  f  426 


important  15  February  1942,  1.48  cm 

3062/G  cipher  14/2  Received:  13  February,  9.43  am 

Your  69148  (M.I.  2)1  6/2 
Personal  for  Mackenzie  from  Cawthorn. 

One.  General  situation  India.  General  fear  of  consequences  invasion  by  Japan. 
Defeat  ex  India  hoped  for  but  no  strong  antipathy  Japanese.  Open  expressions 
sympathy  however  confined  Hindu  forward  bloc  elements.  Congress  non- 
cooperative  also  lesser  extent  Muslim  League.  Pohtical  leaders  generally  appear 
waiting  last  possible  moment  in  hope  concessions  their  demands  by  Govern¬ 
ment  before  admitting  imminent  danger.  Communist  propaganda  has  tem¬ 
porarily  ceased  as  party  policy  supports  war  as  measure  expediency  but  little 
support  forthcoming  from  party. 

Two.  In  Bengal  left  wing  speakers  have  professed  readiness  support  Japanese 
invaders  and  danger  active  Fifth  Column  undoubtedly  exists.  Heavy  exodus 
from  East  India  Industrial  Areas  and  Madras  prompted  by  fear  bombing  also  ex¬ 
pectation  rioting,  communal  troubles,  looting  in  event  confusion  resulting  raids. 

Three.  Military  implications.  Danger  diversion  field  troops  to  internal 
security  duties  appreciated.  Provinces  were  warned  necessity  acceptance  in¬ 
creased  police  responsibilities  but  police  forces  and  armed  pohce  still  inadequate. 
Danger  to  communications  from  sabotage  also  realised.  General  situation  has 
not  yet  necessitated  increase  allotment  internal  security  troops  but  formations 
will  be  moved  East  India  north-east  frontier  and  coast  defence  near  future. 
Situation  had  no  adverse  effect  on  Indian  Units  in  India  whose  tone  is  good. 
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Four.  Anti-war  and  defeatist  rumours  being  spread  especially  recruiting  areas. 
Strong  suspicion  these  organised  and  fostered  by  enemy  agents  or  at  least  anti- 
British  elements.  Some  effect  becoming  noticeable  on  recruiting  especially  of 
educated  technical  personnel  but  funk  may  be  factor  in  this. 

Five.  I  Tave  been  sending  you  air  mail  weekly  internal  Intelligence  summary. 

1  Not  printed. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  new  Delhi,  161  February  1942,  1.15  am 

private  and  personal  Received :  16  February ,  j. 20  am 

No  324-S.  My  telegram  No.  302-S.2  I  have  now  received  your  telegrams 
Nos.  3-U  and  4-U3  and  can  adjust  and  expand  my  comments  in  the  light  of 
the  further  details  which  you  have  sent  me.  Please  note  that  I  have  not  repeated 
bdlow  all  the  points  of  criticism  in  my  telegram  No.  302-S  that  should  be 
read  with  this  telegram.  I  recognise  that  some  of  my  particular  objections  must 
be  modified.  Thus  the  proposed  council  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  being  merely  nominated,  though  the  method  of  composition  suggested  is 
open  to  criticism  of  a  different  order  which  I  shall  advance  later.  Again,  the 
method  proposed  would  be  based  on  parliamentary  institutions,  and  the  com¬ 
ment  in  sub-paragraph  3  (d)  of  my  telegram  must  be  correspondingly  qualified, 
though  the  reference  to  the  Central  Legislature  is  unaffected.  Still  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  proposal  that  the  main  operative  decisions  of  the  constitution¬ 
framing  body  must  express  the  desire  of  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole,  and 
that  this  condition  should  reinforce  rather  than  replace  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’s  1940  pledges  to  minorities.  This  in  itself  would  plainly  help  to  allay 
the  hostility  of  the  minorities,  particularly  the  Muslims,  of  which  I  otherwise 
have  such  grave  fears. 

2.  Nevertheless  the  objection  of  principle  which  I  summed  up  in  paragraph 
4  of  my  telegram  under  reference  remains  unshaken,  and  is  indeed  in  some 
respects  reinforced  by  the  details  now  disclosed.  The  constitutional  function 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  proposed  council  of  defence  may  seem  to  us 
secondary  because  it  cannot  begin  to  be  discharged  until  victory  is  won,  which 

1  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  gives  the  date  as  15  February.  The  dates  and  times  of  despatch  and  receipt 
given  here  are  taken  from  L/PO/6/106&:  f  423. 

2  No.  121.  3  Nos.  hi  and  112. 
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is  the  prime  consideration,  but  in  Indian  eyes  it  would  altogether  overshadow 
the  council’s  present  influence  upon  defence  policy  as  the  justification  for  its 
existence  and  the  criterion  of  political  attitudes  towards  it.  Hence  whatever 
formulas  may  be  used  on  the  one  hand  to  pledge  acceptance  of  the  body  s 
constitutional  decisions,  and  on  the  other  to  reassure  the  minorities  that  these 
will  not  be  taken  by  counting  heads,  from  the  start  such  a  body  would  be 
bound  to  take  on  the  violently  communal  character  of  the  constitutional  con¬ 
troversy  itself.  This  would  not  only  gravely  handicap  the  higher  conduct  of 
the  war  in  India  but  would  also  be  liable  to  produce  a  communal  upheaval 
which  might  make  a  heavy  and  prolonged  call  upon  troops  for  internal  security 
and  upon  the  resources  of  civil  administration  while  dislocating  communications 
and  war  production  generally.  Worse  still  it  might  precipitate  a  dangerous 
communal  reaction  in  the  forces  themselves.  I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my 
fear  that  the  plan  in  its  present  form  would  before  long  infect  the  army  with 
communal  fever  of  the  most  catastrophic  kind. 

3 .  As  one  special  example  of  these  dangers  I  would  mention  the  certainty 
that  such  a  body  would  be  keenly  interested  in  the  communal  proportions  . 
in  recruiting  to  the  forces  and  in  the  question  of  Indianisation.  The  interference 
and  intrigue  to  which  this  would  give  rise  could  only  have  lamentable  effects 
upon  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  forces  themselves.  This  danger  cannot 
perhaps  be  altogether  averted  in  any  scheme  of  pohtical  advance  in  India  during 
the  war,  but  there  is  no  need  to  heighten  it  by  using  the  same  body  as  must 
fight  out  the  constitutional  issue  to  guide  our  present  administration  of  defence. 

4.  I  profoundly  hope  therefore  that  I  can  persuade  you  and  the  Prime 
Minister  to  separate  the  incongruous  purposes  of  solving  the  post-war  con¬ 
stitutional  problem  and  securing  wider  pohtical  co-operation  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  In  dais  hope  I  propose  to  examine  the  detailed  plan  for  establishing 
a  Council  of  Defence  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  ad  hoc  body  would  not 
also  be  loaded  with  the  constitutional  function. 

5.  If  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  methods  of  election  outlined  in 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  your  telegram  No.  4-U  I  would  prefer  the  second, 

(a)  because  the  first  would  require  an  impossibly  complex  electoral  system  with 
several  hundred  candidates  facing  a  single  electorate  of  about  sixteen  hundred 
voters,  ( h )  because  the  second  would  give  a  fairer  representation  both  to  the 
Muslims  and  to  the  other  minorities  and  special  interests  (approximately  3  3  and 
25  respectively  out  of  100,  against  30  and  20).  If  the  resultant  body  were  to  have 
constitutional  functions,  the  second  method  would  enjoy  the  further  advantage 
that  the  expected  federation  or  confederation  of  provinces  would  be  negotiated 
by  accredited  representatives  of  the  provinces  themselves.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  I  trust,  those  functions  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  distinct  machinery,  it  becomes 
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unnecessary  now  to  go  beyond  hinting  at  the  kind  of  constitution-framing  con¬ 
ference  which  might  in  due  course  prove  acceptable  to  Indian  opinion. 

6.  Even  on  this  assumption,  however,  both  your  alternative  methods  of 
election  for  the  war  time  body  are  open  to  the  following  grave  criticism  if  they 
are  applied  to  the  existing  provincial  assemblies.  These  were  elected  more  than 
five  years  ago  on  issues  very  different  from  those  which  now  present  themselves. 
The  Congress  might  well  be  content  with  the  overwhelming  position  which 
they  would  acquire  in  the  resultant  council  and  which  they  would  be  unlikely 
to  repeat  if  fresh  elections  were  held  now.  The  Muslims,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  enraged;  for  it  is  part  of  their  case  that  only  as  a  result  of  Congress 
rule  in  seven  provinces  from  1937  to  1939  were  their  eyes  fully  opened  to  the 
danger  to  Islam.  Jinnah  in  particular  could  claim  with  reason  that  since  193  j4 
the  Muslim  League  which  was  then  very  weak  in  some  provinces  has  been 
strengthened  enormously  in  organisation  and  public  support.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  grounds  of  my  belief  that  any  such  proposal  would  from  birth  fail 
hopelessly  to  secure  its  express  object  of  communal  solidarity  during  the  war, 
but  would  only  make  matters  much  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  to  hold  fresh 
elections  now,  expressly  on  the  constitutional  and  therefore  communal  issue, 
might  well  plunge  large  areas  of  India  into  bloody  civil  war.  Even  without 
general  elections,  the  necessary  by-elections  would  be  apt  to  produce  the  same 
result  in  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  The  omission  from  the  electoral  college  of  the 
Central  Legislature,  which  contains  a  number  of  leading  politicians  who  would 
have  little  chance  of  election  by  Provincial  Legislatures,  is  a  secondary  defect. 

7.  Assuming,  however,  that  these  initial  difficulties  were  overcome,  I  can  see 
no  escape  from  the  dilemma  that  a  council  of  defence  of  this  kind  must  either 
have  real  power,  in  which  case  it  must  destroy  the  responsibility  of  the  proper 
executive,  or  not  have  real  power,  in  which  case  it  would  be  of  little  use,  a 
fact  that  would  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  to  Indian  pubhc  opinion.  It  is  the 
attempt  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  adding  to  an  advisory  body  tempting 
but  incongruous  functions  that  in  my  view  lies  at  the  root  of  the  error  in  the 
plan  as  I  see  it. 

8.  My  own  expectation  would  be  that  the  new  council  would  soon  acquire 
real  power  which  would  prove  more  than  embarrassing  to  Government.  This 
indeed  is  implicit  in  proposal  to  entrust  it  with  selection  of  representatives  at 
War  Cabinet  and  Peace  Conference.  Whoever  nominally  appoints  and  in¬ 
structs  them,  such  representatives  must  in  practice  be  answerable  to  the  body 
that  selects  them,  gives  them  its  confidence  and  can  if  it  wishes  insist  on  their 
recall.  This  breakdown  of  my  Council’s  responsibility  would  spell  weakness 
just  where  strength  is  most  needed.  As  a  further  example,  I  shudder  at  the 

4  The  year  when  elections  to  the  Provincial  Legislatures  were  last  held. 
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prospect  of  allowing  such  a  body  to  take  on,  as  you  propose,  the  organising 
of  air-raid  precautions,  since  the  efforts  of  political  bodies  to  do  so  are  already  a 
potential  source  of  grave  difficulty  to  provincial  authorities.  I  set  my  face 
firmly  against  anything  smacking  of  parallel  government. 

9.  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  would  have  been  thought  necessary  to  recon¬ 
stitute  an  advisory  defence  council  as  such  on  a  representative  political  basis 
had  the  later  constitutional  function  not  been  in  view;  but  while  reserving 
final  comments  on  the  merits  of  such  a  proposal,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  alone 
I  see  many  objections.  Even  if  we  isolate  the  plan  to  reconstitute  the  advisory 
defence  council  on  a  representative  political  basis,  while  reserving  final  com¬ 
ments  1  see  many  objections,  apart  from  the  dangers  of  the  proposed  electoral 
method  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
a  nominated  council  whose  main  purpose  is  to  keep  Provincial  and  States 
representatives  informed  and  give  them  a  sense  of  importance  and  a  body  which 
without  responsibility  would  want  to  run  the  war.  We  could  not,  for  instance, 
impart  military  secrets  to  its  elected  personnel.  Then  there  is  the  obvious  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  the  Princes  to  co-operate  in  such  a  body.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
my  point  about  the  difficulties  associated  with  the  Viceroy’s  Chairmanship  is 
fully  covered  by  your  suggestion  that  I  might  be  assisted  by  a  Deputy  President. 
Apart  from  the  problem  of  finding  such  a  person  who  would  be  acceptable 
without  usurping  my  own  functions,  I  see  almost  equal  difficulties  about  the 
attendance  at  the  new  council  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  Members  of  my 
Executive  Council,  the  Chiefs5  of  Staff,  the  executive  heads  of  my  Supply  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  others  concerned  with  the  execution  of  defence  policy.  The  best 
elements  in  the  provinces  would  likewise  be  distracted  from  their  proper  duty 
of  helping  to  carry  on  the  provincial  administration. 

10.  Turning  to  the  constitutional  problem,  which  I  am  now  assuming  will 
attract  an  attempt  at  solution  separate  from  that  of  the  current  war  effort,  I 
appreciate  the  momentous  importance,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  likely  effect 
upon  opinion  in  India  and  elsewhere,  of  the  proposed  pledge  or  rather  scheme 
of  pledges  outlined  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  3  and  in  paragraphs  10  and 
116  of  your  telegram  No.  3-U.  I  would  prefer  not  to  comment  upon  it  in  the 
present  context,  but  to  link  my  comments,  which  I  may  say  are  entirely  favour¬ 
able  in  principle,  to  any  positive  plan  that  I  may  find  myself  able  to  offer,  if 
this  is  desired  of  me,  as  an  alternative  to  the  proposals  which  I  have  been  obliged 
so  strongly  to  criticise. 

11.  Finally  I  would  beg  the  Prime  Minister  not  to  overdo  the  references  to 
India  s  danger  with  which  he  would  propose  to  introduce  any  revised  offer. 
It  is  not  only  that  public  opinion  here  is  not  tough  like  that  which  the  Prime 
Minister  is  accustomed  to  addressing,  but  is  liable  to  waves  of  dangerous  de- 
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pression  and  needs  tonics  rather  than  purgatives;  but  I  also  want  to  save  him 
from  exposing  himself  to  the  criticism  that  only  when  the  enemy  was  at  the 
gate  and  British  power  to  hold  India  already  flagging  did  he  hear  her  cry  for 
freedom.  Let  him  rather  stress  the  rising  need  for  India  to  take  her  place  in 
the  world’s  councils  of  war  and  reconstruction,  and  to  consolidate  the  status 
which  her  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  have  already  been  winning  by  their 
valorous  part  in  the  defence  of  her  integrity  and  her  ideals. 

12.  I  note  from  paragraph  47  of  your  telegram  No.  4-U  that  although  you 
had  previously  endorsed  my  view  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  the 
moment  beyond  strengthening  my  existing  Executive  and  National  Defence 
Councils  you  had  been  swayed  from  this  judgment  by  what  you  describe  as 
a  bold  imaginative  plan.  While  I  am  anxious  to  accept  any  sound  constructive 
plan,  I  would  ask  you  to  read  again  my  telegram  No.  104-S8  of  the  21st  January 
in  which  I  gave  you  my  considered  view  of  the  political  situation  here.  Nothing 
that  has  happened  since  either  in  India  or  elsewhere  has  done  anything  to  alter 
the  broad  outline  of  that  view  or  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Indeed 
they  have  rather  been  fortified  by  the  recent  unfortunate  course  of  the  war, 
which  has  rendered  it  all  the  more  dangerous  for  us  to  risk  a  crumbling  of 
Government  in  India  and  an  outbreak  of  communal  strife. 

5  The  words  in  italics  omitted  in  decipher. 

6  Namely  last  sentence  of  para.  2  (3)  and  paras.  2  (10)  and  2  (11). 

7  This  should  read  ‘para.  7’.  8  No.  23. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 

L/POI6lio6b:  f  422 

India  office,  16  February  1942 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.  5/1 

Prime  Minister 

I  don’t  see  how  we  can  override  the  Viceroy  on  a  matter  on  which  he  feels 
so  strongly,  even  if  I  did  not  feel  that  his  arguments  were  as  convincing  as 
I  fear  they  are. 

You  will  see  that  at  the  end  of  paragraph  10  of  his  telegram  324-S2  he  offers 
to  send  his  own  alternative  suggestions  if  that  is  desired.  If  you  agree  I  will  ask 
him  for  these  at  once. 

l.  s.  A. 


1  The  rest  of  the  serial  number  is  illegible. 


2  No.  129. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

MOST  immediate  new  Delhi,  16  February  1942,  6.20  pm 

Received:  16  February,  3.15  pm 
No.  334-S.  Your  telegram  No.  28851  of  14th.  Parliamentary  question.  I  took 
no  part  in  arranging  Nehru’s  meeting  with  Generalissimo.  We  had  best  be 
on  the  safe  side  and  I  suggest  following  amendment  after  word  “Axis”  begins 
Neither  the  Generalissimo  nor  Mr.  Nehru  has  suggested  that  the  latter  should 
take  part  in  the  Generalissimo’s  official  consultation  with  the  Viceroy  nor  ends 
continuing  as  in  your  telegram.  I  am  giving  you  background  in  a  later  telegram. 

1  No.  122. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek 


MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)124 


private  the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  16  February  1942 

Dear  Madame  Chiang, 

I  must  send  you  this  final  word  of  farewell  before  you  leave  us,  to  wish  you 
and  the  Generalissimo  a  safe  and  comfortable  journey.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Sir  John  Herbert  in  Bengal  will  see  to  it  that  the  final  stages  of  your  journey 
are  made  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

I  mentioned  to  you  at  dinner  last  night  that  I  propose  to  ask  you  to  accept 
a  sum  of  Rs.  5  lakhs  from  my  War  Purposes  Fund,  to  be  disbursed  by  you  in 
China  upon  such  objects  as  you  may  find  appropriate.  We  are  arranging  a 
“China  Day”  to  take  place  shortly  after  you  leave.  The  preparations  could  not 
be  put  through  in  time  for  the  Day  to  be  held  while  you  are  still  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  will  be  best  that  I  should  refrain  from  making  public  the  gift  from 
my  fund  until  the  results  of  the  “China  Day”  can  be  joined  to  the  5  lakhs, 
which  may  well  appear  as  my  gift  to  the  China  Day  Fund.  But  I  will  see  to  it 
that  the  language  used  in  inviting  the  pubhc  to  support  “China  Day”  will  in 
no  way  hamper  your  free  choice  of  purposes  on  which  to  spend  the  fund. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  newspapers  this  morning, 
because  it  is  clear  that  a  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  neutralise  and  to 
spoil  the  very  deep  impression  which  your  speech  to  the  Women’s  meeting 
created  when  you  recommended  them  to  fight  the  Japanese  for  all  they  are 
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worth,  and  when  you  describe  the  cruelty  and  cunning  of  the  enemy.  1  am  not 
here  concerned  with  the  philosophical  or  political  aspects  of  non-violence.  But 
it  is  plain  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  military  effort  [effect?]  of  that  cult  must  be 
fatal  to  everything  for  which  the  Generalissimo  and  you  are  struggling,  and 
that  your  mission  to  India — on  its  public  side — will  have  failed  if  you  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  leaving  behind  you  when  you  depart  for  [from?]  our  shores,  an  invigora¬ 
ted  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  general  pubhc,  to  get  together  behind  the 
war  effort.  I  hope  you  will  ponder  this  matter  with  due  care,  and  that,  in  your 
own  clever  way — you  will  take  steps  before  you  depart  to  acclaim  more  than 
once  and  as  loudly  as  you  may,  your  profound  conviction  that  India  must  fight, 
like  one  of  her  own  tigers,  this  wicked  aggression.  In  this  regard,  I  attach  the 
highest  importance  to  the  final  message  which  His  Excellency  the  Generalissimo 
will,  I  trust,  give  to  India  as  he  leaves. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  feel  that  I  may  write  as  I  have  without  the  least 
fear  of  being  misunderstood.  Indeed  I  agree  with  you  in  holding  the  friend¬ 
ships  framed  [formed?]  during  your  visit  as  amongst  the  most  precious  of  its 
fruits. 

With  an  expression  of  my  high  esteem  for  you  both,  and  with  sincere  good 
wishes  from  my  wife  and  myself — I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 
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Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  ( via  Private  Secretary  to 
Viceroy  and  Secretary  to  Governor  of  Bengal ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/42 


immediate  16  February  1942 

PERSONAL 

No.  337-S.  Following  message  may  please  be  conveyed  personally  or  by  safe 
hand  to  Generalissimo  on  arrival: 

Begins.  Following  for  Generalissimo  from  Ambassador.  Personal.  In  the  un¬ 
likely  event  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  not  accepting  your  invitation  to  meet  you  at 
Santiniketan,1  I  hope  that  you  will  have  no  objection  to  letting  it  be  known  in 
India  that  you  have  asked  him  to  come.  Please  let  me  know.  Ends. 


1  See  No.  141. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( via  India  Office) 
Telegram,  L/POI6/io6b:  f  421 


immediate  16  February  1942 

secret  Received :  1 7  February 

7-U.  Following  from  Prime  Minister: 

Begins.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  telegram.1  You  may  be  sure 
every  aspect  will  be  most  carefully  considered.  My  own  idea  was  to  ask  the 
different  communities  of  India — Hindus,  Moslems,  Sikhs,  Untouchables,  etc. 
to  give  us  their  best  and  leading  men  for  such  a  body  as  has  been  outlined. 
However,  the  electoral  basis  proposed  which  was  the  best  we  could  think  of 
here,  might  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  whole  Council  into  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  Caucus.  This  is  far  from  my  wish.  Ends. 

1  No.  124. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  ( Extract ) 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 


the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  16  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

The  Chinese  and  Winston  between  them  have  left  me  little  time  for  a  letter 
this  week.  We  have  said  good-bye  to  the  former  this  morning,  and  seen  them 
off  on  the  first  stage  of  their  homeward  journey. 

2.  The  visit  has  been  a  success,  and  well  worth  all  the  trouble  we  have  taken 
over  it;  but  the  unwillingness  of  our  guests  to  make  up  their  minds  up  to  the 
last  moment  on  any  detail  of  their  programme,  and  to  stick  to  their  decision, 
was  at  times  quite  maddening.  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  pushing 
them  in  any  particular  direction,  but  I  did  succeed  in  getting  the  Generalissimo 
to  have  a  word  with  all  the  Members  of  my  Council  as  well  as  with  the  Jam 
Sahib  and  Bhopal.  Nehru  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Pandit,  monopolised  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoons  that  they  were  in  Delhi,  and  made  them  difficult  of 
access.  I  hope  now  that  the  Generalissimo  will  see  Jinnah  in  Calcutta,  and  he 
fully  intends  to  see  Gandhi  at  Santiniketan,  if  the  old  man  will  make  the  journey. 
These  meetings,  if  they  come  off,  will  give  the  lie  to  the  absurdly  tactless  and 
misinformed  comment  of  the  Times 1  that  Jinnah  and  Gandhi  had  refused  to  see 
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him,  which  has  promptly  evoked  from  Nehru1 2  a  strong  insinuation  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  meeting  with  Gandhi,  difficulties  were  put  in  the  way. 

3 .  As  for  formal  functions,  I  summoned  my  Council  to  meet  the  Generalissimo 
and  Madame  on  the  day3  of  their  arrival :  there  was  a  brief  speech  of  welcome 
by  me  and  reply  from  Chiang,  followed  by  a  tea  party.  The  next  day  we  had 
a  banquet  and  more  speeches,  and  on  the  third  day  a  parade  was  arranged.  On 
Friday4  Chiang  went  off  by  air  to  the  Frontier,  saw  the  Khyber  and  returned 
on  Saturday,  with  a  halt  for  lunch  with  Glancy  and  Sikander  at  Lahore.  I  am 
glad  that  we  were  able  to  arrange  this  trip,  as  I  am  sure  he  thoroughly  enjoyed 
a  couple  of  days  among  soldiers,  and  it  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  good  thing  that 
he  should  have  made,  even  in  so  brief  a  time,  the  acquaintance  of  Muslim  India. 
Madame  went  off  at  the  same  time  to  Agra,  to  have  a  look  at  the  Taj. 

Last  night  we  had  a  reception  at  which  the  conferment  of  the  G.C.B.5 
was  announced,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  small  informal  dinner  party. 

4.  We  have  told  the  Generalissimo  and  shown  him  everything  we  could 
in  the  time,  believing  that  this  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can  expect  him 
to  co-operate  with  us  to  the  best  purpose.  We  have  frankly  exposed  shortages 
and  weaknesses  where  they  exist,  and  his  reaction  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
He  quite  failed  to  understand  the  complex  of  Indian  politics,  except  that  it  is 
all  a  good  deal  harder  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  He  has  been  most  careful 
(so  far)  to  avoid  putting  his  foot  into  trouble,  but  he  stresses  strongly  (and, 
goodness  knows,  we  agree  !)  that  civilian  morale  in  modem  war  is  as  important 
as  military,  and  he  recommends  us  to  get  the  public  behind  us  as  far  as  that 
is  humanly  possible.  Hartley  and  the  General  Staff  are  impressed  by  his  grip, 
military  balance  and  general  acumen.  He  is  most  keen  on  communications, 
and  rightly  so.  He  is  very  anxious  to  have  his  troops  early  in  direct  contact  with 
ours,  which  I  think  he  feels  will  be  good  for  prestige,  and  practice  in  combined 
operations.  His  mind  takes  a  big  sweep,  and  he  has  perfectly  clear  notions  about 
the  vital  importance  of  the  Russo-German  struggle  and  the  need  to  prevent 
any  union  between  the  Japs  and  the  Germans  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Madame  is  a  very  clever  and  competent  little  lady,  but,  in  my  opinion,  great 
only  in  courage  and  devotion.  She  and  her  husband  hunt  together  and  she  is 
clearly  invaluable  to  him.  When  they  are  on  a  big  job  she  starts  with  the  family 
trousers  firmly  fixed  on  her  hmbs,  but  by  the  final  stage  of  any  venture  the 
Generalissimo  is  invariably  discovered  to  have  transferred  the  pants  to  his  own 
person.  The  process  is  well  worth  watching. 

1  In  its  third  leading  article  of  14  February  1942. 

2  At  a  Press  Conference  in  New  Delhi  on  15  February.  3  9  February.  4  13  February. 

5  On  16  February  it  was  announced  in  the  press  that  the  King  had  conferred  on  Chiang  Kai-Shek 

‘the  insignia  of  an  Flonorary  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath 

(Military  Division),  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  achievements  in  the  Allied  Cause’. 
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5.  I  am  announcing  before  they  leave  that  I  propose  to  celebrate  a  “China 
Day”6  in  the  near  future,  on  which  day  my  War  Purposes  Fund  will  be  thrown 
open  to  contributions  for  war  relief  in  China.  I  will  supplement  the  money  so 
received  with  a  gift  from  my  War  Purposes  Fund,  and  I  think  that  the  total 
will  amount  to  quite  a  handsome  present  to  Madame. 

6.  We  have  been  in  close  touch  by  telegram  over  the  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  proposed  broadcast,  and  I  will  not  add  anything  here  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  at  length,  by  telegram.7 

But  1  am  still,  for  the  first  time  in  rny  hfe,  really  cross  with  you  all  over  this 
business,  and  I  do  again  beg  of  you  to  see  to  it  that  I  should  be  in  some  measure 
cushioned  by  you  and  your  Office  from  the  full  impact  of  these  explosions  in 
the  Prime  Minister’s  mind.  I  am  carrying  here,  almost  single-handed,  an 
immense  responsibility.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  exaggerate  to  affirm  that 
the  key  to  success  in  this  war  is  now  very  largely  in  my  hands.  I  am  debarred 
by  the  Prime  Minister’s  own  instructions,8  and  indeed,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
circumstances  of  my  position  out  here,  from  consultation  with  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  In  this  current  issue,  and  deprived 
as  I  am  of  the  help  of  Laithwaite,9  1  am  dependent  on  Hodson,  and  Maxwell, 
whom  I  have  taken  into  my  especial  confidence  for  this  particular  purpose. 
I  have  been  pinned  down  by  numberless  social  duties  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Generalissimo,  and,  as  always,  by  the  enormous  volume  of  business 
and  the  number  of  interviews  which  the  Viceroy  has  to  face.  With  these  slender 
means,  I  am  invited  at  the  shortest  notice  to  comment  on  a  scheme  which, 
on  grounds  that  I  have  telegraphed  to  you,  I  am  forced  to  regard  as  dangerous 
and  amateurish  to  a  degree.  I  am  invited  to  make  my  comment  in  face  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  observation10  that  he  and  the  War  Cabinet,  the  more  they 
consider  this  precious  scheme,  find  themselves  the  more  wedded  to  its  excellence. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  I  hear  from  you  by  telegram,  first11  that  the  Prime 
Minister  proposed  to  deliver  his  broadcast  by  Sunday  last,  the  15th,  and  then12 
that  there  is  need  that  I  should  send  you  urgently  my  constructive  alternatives. 
Let  me  only  tell  you  that  in  my  careful  judgment,  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
been  used  over  these  past  ten  days  is  not  in  tune  with  the  treatment  which 
anyone  holding  my  charge  is  entitled  to  expect  from  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  this  sort  of  method  of  conducting  the  King’s  business  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  public  interest. 

17  February  ig^2 

7.  I  am  sending  you  by  this  bag  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  Maxwell  read  to 
the  National  Defence  Council  about  fifth-column  activities,  and  of  the  letter13 
which  I  have  addressed  to  Governors  about  the  formation  of  a  National  Defence 
Front.  My  present  idea  is  to  launch  the  scheme  at  the  beginning  of  March.  You 
can  imagine  that  the  fact  that  it  is  linked  so  closely,  both  in  name  and  in  origin, 
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with  the  National  Defence  Council  makes  me  all  the  more  unwilling  to  see 
that  body,  which  after  careful  nourishing  has  struck  its  roots  pretty  firmly,  and 
which  has  established  its  reputation  throughout  the  country,  pulled  up  and 
thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap,  which  would  be  the  effect  of  Winston’s  proposals. 

The  object  of  the  National  Defence  Front  will  be  to  do  everything  possible 
to  help  and  maintain  morale;  that  is  to  say,  to  strengthen  the  war  resistance 
of  the  people;  to  eradicate  all  elements  which  tend  to  undermine  it,  and  in 
particular  to  counteract  fifth-column  activities  of  all  kinds,  including  especially 
all  talk,  thought,  writings  and  rumours  likely  to  produce  a  defeatist  mentality ; 
to  inculcate  faith,  courage  and  endurance;  and  to  consolidate  national  will  to 
offer  a  united  resistance  to  Nazism  and  Fascism  in  every  shape  or  form,  whether 
within  or  without  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  easy  to  establish  this  Front,  but  short  of  victories 
in  the  field,  it  is  the  only  tonic  which  we  can  at  present  give  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  immense  possibilities. 

6  7  March  1942  was  celebrated  as  ‘China  Day’.  7  Nos.  121  and  129.  8  See  No.  113. 

9  Sir  G.  Laithwaite  was  prevented  by  illness  from  performing  his  duties  from  circa  20  January  to 

II  April. 

10  See  No.  113.  11  No.  101. 

12  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Lord  Linlithgow  had  received  No.  137.  13  No.  143. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)11 

immediate  new  Delhi,  17  February  1942,  10.5  am 

Received:  17  February,  9.15  am 
No.  3 3 8— S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  190.1  I  am  putting  the 
invitation2  you  sent  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  before  my  Council 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  accept  both  for  the  War  Cabinet  and  for  the 
Pacific  War  Council  and  will  wish  to  appoint  representatives  without  delay. 
I  agree  that  this  should  be  done  without  reference  to  the  proposal  under 
separate  discussion  between  us. 

2.  The  proposal  that  a  Princely  representative  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  was  framed  in  light  of  Birkenhead’s  despatch  to 
which  you  refer  and  of  the  principle,  to  which  we  all  agree,  that  both  the 
Princely  and  British  Indian  spokesmen  should  sit  as  representatives  of  India  as  a 
whole.  This  seemed  to  imply  a  single  authority  for  appointment  and  instruction 

2  No.  117. 


1  No.  114. 
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of  delegates.  For  British  India  this  must  clearly  be  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  which  is  charged  with  executive  responsibility  in  the  sphere  of 
defence  and  external  affairs.  Incidentally,  my  advisers  do  not  accept  as  correct 
your  assumption  that  the  Crown  Representative  is  a  component  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  While  the  States  are  not  subject  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  in  this  sphere  they  have  no  formal  status  at  all.  No  water-tight  solution 
is  therefore  possible  but  in  my  view  and  that  of  my  advisers  including  the 
Political  Adviser3  the  solution  best  fitting  both  the  legal  position  and  the  practical 
needs  of  the  case  was  for  the  Governor-General  in  Council  in  consultation  with 
the  Crown  Representative  to  invite  a  Prince  to  join  with  its  own  nominee  to 
represent  India.  It  would  follow  that  in  instructing  the  representatives  Governor- 
General  in  Council  would  consult  with  the  Crown  Representative  on  any 
matters  which  particularly  concerned  the  interests  of  Indian  States.  Your  own 
overriding  authority  in  relation  both  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  and 
to  the  Crown  Representative  would  of  course  remain  unimpaired. 


3.  On  the  practical  needs  I  would  remind  you  that  matters  discussed  in  the 
War  Cabinet  may  involve  decisions  regarding  such  matters  as  movement  of 
troops  or  the  acceptance  of  hability  for  expenditure,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  who  can  authorize  action  in  these  matters. 
Whatever  formula  we  may  adopt  for  appointment,  I  would  therefore  urge 
that  in  practice  instructions  to  the  representatives  acting  together  should  come 
from  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  as  they  must  in  any  case  for  the  British 
Indian  representative,  but  in  consultation  where  necessary  with  the  Crown 
Representative. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  I  appreciate  the  force  on  grounds  of  expediency  of 
your  view  as  to  appointment,  and  if  you  and  my  Council  agree,  I  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow  the  procedure  indicated  in  the  following  draft  announcement: 

Begins.  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  invited  the  Government  of  India  if 
they  so  desire  to  arrange  for  the  representation  of  India  at  the  War  Cabinet  and 
on  the  Pacific  War  Council.  This  invitation  has  been  accepted  and  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  has  accordingly  nominated  ABC  for  this  purpose  and  has 
invited  His  Excellency  the  Crown  Representative  to  nominate  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Princes  to  join  ABC  in  representing  India  at  the  War  Cabinet. 
His  Excellency,  in  consultation  with  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  has 
nominated  His  Highness  XYZ  to  serve  for  the  present  in  this  capacity.  Ends. 

This  formula  could  of  course  be  suitably  adjusted  if  a  Prince  is  to  be  included 
among  our  representation  on  the  Pacific  War  Council.  Is  it  the  intention  or  is 
there  any  objection  to  the  representation  of  India  on  the  Pacific  War  Council 
also  including  a  Prince,  and  to  the  representatives  of  India  both  on  the  War 
Cabinet  and  on  the  Pacific  War  Council  being  the  same  individuals? 

3  Sir  H.  Craik. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/61 io6h :  f  420 

most  immediate  India  office,  17  February  1942,  2.10  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

206.  Your  telegram  No.  324-S,1  para.  10.  I  should  be  glad  of  your  alternative 
suggestions  as  early  as  possible. 


1  No.  129. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

private  and  personal  17  February  1942 

No.  9-U.  Your  telegram  No.  206-S.1 1  will  do  my  best  to  respond.  Please  wire 
me  urgently  as  to  how  Winston  and  others  are  taking  my  criticism. 

1  No.  137. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgo  w  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  17  February  1942,  5.20  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  355-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  2061  of  17th.  I  trust 
Members  of  Cabinet  other  than  War  Cabinet  may  see  all  papers  including  my 
first  appreciation  telegram  No.  104-S2  of  January  21st.  Please  reassure  me  of 
this. 


1  No.  137. 


2  No.  23. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

immediate  new  Delhi,  1 y  February  1 942,  2.45  pm 

personal  and  secret  Received :  17  February ,  1 .15  pm 

No.  344-S.  Generalissimo  and  party  left  yesterday  by  train  for  Calcutta.  Jinnah 
is  in  Calcutta  at  present,  and  Generalissimo  has  agreed  to  meet  him  this  evening 
at  5  o’clock.  Before  going  Generalissimo  made  it  clear  that  he  still  hoped  to 
meet  Gandhi  and  thought  that  good  would  result  from  such  meeting.  He  pro¬ 
posed  therefore  to  spend  tonight  in  Calcutta  and  tomorrow  to  visit  Santiniketan 
with  which  institution  he  already  has  previous  contacts  and  which  he  has 
all  along  been  anxious  to  see.  He  was  then  hoping  that  Gandhi  would  be 
willing  to  meet  him  at  Santiniketan.  I  presume  he  sent  invitation  to  Gandhi : 
at  any  rate  I  am  informed  today  that  Gandhi  left  Nagpur  for  Calcutta  this 
morning. 

2.  Chiang’s  visit  to  Delhi  has  been  a  great  success  and  he  and  Madame  and 
their  entourage  left  in  excellent  spirits  and  most  friendly  mood.  Short  of  some¬ 
one  dropping  a  brick  over  the  next  two  days  I  can  report  that  we  have  got 
through  the  visit  most  satisfactorily.  I  shall  telegraph  a  short  report1  of  salient 
features  of  his  talks  to  me  and  Commander-in-Chief.  I  would  have  done  so 
before,  had  not  the  load  here  been  rather  overheavy  during  last  weeks. 

1  No.  157. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LIP&SI12I2315:  f  281 

India  office,  ly  February  igq2 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.  6/42 

Prime  Minister 

Please  see  the  attached  telegram1  from  the  Viceroy  about  Chiang  Kai  Shek’s 
meeting  with  Gandhi  at  Santiniketan.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  a  different  matter 
from  his  going  to  Wardha.  Santiniketan  is  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  centre  of 
spiritual  meditation  and  has  always  been  thought  well  of  by  the  authorities. 
There  could  be  no  suggestion  about  his  meeting  Gandhi  there  that  he  had  gone 
to  a  rival  headquarters  of  authority  in  India,  such  as  would  have  been  the  case 
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if  he  had  gone  to  Wardha.  Also,  he  has  been  meeting  Jinnah  before  Gandhi,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  committed  himself  to  Congress. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  solution  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  suggested  in 
his  Minute  P.M.  (42)  21, 2  in  which  he  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  not 
giving  any  offence  to  Chiang  Kai  Shek,  who  is  our  only  hope  in  keeping  China 
going  if  Burma  should  go  wrong  for  the  time  being. 

1  No.  140.  2  No.  105. 
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Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  ( via  Private  Secretary  to 
Viceroy  and  Secretary  to  Governor  of  Bengal ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/42 

secret  17  February  1 942 

No.  3  56— S.  Following  for  Generalissimo  from  Sir  Archibald  Clark  Kerr. 
Personal : 

Begins.  The  longer  I  stay  in  India  the  clearer  it  becomes  to  me  that  the  Indians 
have  no  conception  of  what  would  be  the  horrors  of  a  Japanese  occupation. 
If  you  could  see  your  way  to  lay  some  special  emphasis  on  this  in  your  fare¬ 
well  message  I  think  that  you  would  render  a  handsome  service  to  the  common 
cause.  Ends. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  all  Provincial  Governors 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/110 


the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  17  February  1942 


Dear - , 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  in  the  National  Defence  Council  out  of  a  paper 
read  by  Maxwell  on  the  subject  of  fifth-column  activities  in  this  country  and 
defeatism  generally.  A  copy  of  the  paper1  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
discussion  has  been  sent  demi-officially  to  your  Chief  Secretary  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  your  Government,  as  it  was  felt  that  they  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
in  the  picture  with  a  view  to  securing  their  co-operation  in  the  further  action 
which  will  be  necessary.  Tottenham’s  covering  letter2  (which  you  will  no 
doubt  see),  gives  an  indication  of  the  action  to  be  taken  on  various  points 


1  Not  printed. 


2  Not  printed. 
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through  the  official  channel  and  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  discuss  the  subject 
more  generally  and  to  enlist  your  assistance  in  the  new  propaganda  campaign 
which  is  foreshadowed  in  paragraph  2  of  Tottenham’s  letter. 

2.  A  perusal  of  the  paper  read  to  the  N.D.C.,  and  particularly  of  the  last 
two  parts  of  it,  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  situation  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  of  which,  of  course,  we  have  long  been  conscious.  The  National  Defence 
Council,  hearing  these  things  for  the  first  time,  showed  considerable  perturba¬ 
tion  at  the  extent  to  which  pro-enemy  activities  are  prevalent  in  the  country 
and  of  the  harm  which  is  being  done  to  public  morale  by  the  spread  of  defeatist 
sentiments  and  systematic  attempts  to  undermine  confidence  in  Government. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  general  demand  for  a  more  forward  policy  in 
combating  these  elements  and  by  the  readiness  expressed  on  all  sides  to  support 
Government  in  this  object.  We  were  assured  that  there  would  be  a  large  body 
of  the  more  sohd  opinion  in  the  country  which  would  welcome  a  more  open 
lead  from  Government  and  I  feel  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  danger  now  threatening  India,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  everything  possible 
to  mobilise  public  opinion  and  to  counteract  the  insidious  effects  of  political . 
blackmail.  This  means  open  propaganda  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than 
anything  attempted  hitherto.  The  moment  is  favourable  while  the  Congress 
and  other  disaffected  parties  are  uncertain  of  their  own  ground  and  pulling 
different  ways  and  the  visit  of  Marshal  Chiang  Kai-Shek  has  directed  thought 
towards  the  bigger  issues  of  the  war. 

3.  We  must  not,  of  course,  neglect  the  preventive  side  which  rests  mainly 
with  Government,  viz.,  to  use  to  the  full  the  powers  provided  in  the  Defence 
of  India  Rules  to  deal  with  really  prejudicial  activities.  The  Home  Department 
letter  has  dealt  to  some  extent  with  tills  side  of  the  matter  and  I  would  emphasise 
the  need  of  hunting  out  and  punishing  the  authors  of  defeatist  rumours  who 
are  often,  I  am  informed,  persons  interested  in  influencing  the  market.  We 
shall  take  up  further  with  you  the  question  of  action  against  the  Forward  Bloc 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  some  brake  on  the  activities  of  so-called  volunteer 
organisations  which,  under  cover  of  helping  civil  defence,  are  probably  seeking 
to  establish  the  nucleus  of  a  parallel  organisation  competing  with  the  authority 
of  Government  and  spreading  defeatist  ideas.  We  cannot,  however,  as  was 
explained  to  the  National  Defence  Council,  spend  more  time  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  taking  “repressive”  measures  against  the  enemy  within  our  gates. 
Our  main  object  should  be  so  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  people  that 
deleterious  propaganda  may  become  ineffective  and  confidence  may  be  main¬ 
tained.  This  is  the  main  object  of  the  propaganda  drive  which  I  have  in  con¬ 
templation.  We  must  fill  the  gap  and  not  allow  fifth-columnists  to  have  the 
field  too  much  to  themselves. 
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4.  There  are  two  elements  in  this  plan.  One  is  the  creation  of  the  “front” 
itself  and  the  other  is  the  organisation  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  it 
effective.  I  shall  deal  with  these  two  points  separately. 

5.  The  front  must  be  something  which  will  appeal  to  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion  and  stimulate  the  will  to  resist.  The  question  of  a  name  is  important  and, 
after  considering  various  suggestions,  I  have  decided  to  call  it  the  “National 
Defence  Front”.  This  name  will  immediately  link  it  up  with  the  National 
Defence  Council,  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  originated,  and  will  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  malicious  misconstruction  or  attack.  The  next  thing  is  to 
be  able  to  describe  in  concise  terms,  which  will  have  a  suitable  and  positive 
appeal,  what  the  “front”  stands  for.  I  propose  that  its  objects  should  be  defined 
as  follows: 

The  object  is  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  and  maintain  public  morale: 
that  is  to  say,  to  strengthen  the  war  resistance  of  the  people ;  to  eradicate  all 
elements  tending  to  undermine  it;  and  in  particular  to  counteract  fifth- 
column  activities  of  all  kinds,  including  especially  all  talk,  thought,  writings 
and  rumours  likely  to  produce  a  defeatist  mentality;  to  inculcate  faith, 
courage  and  endurance;  and  to  consolidate  the  national  will  to  offer  united 
resistance  to  Nazism  and  Fascism  in  every  shape  or  form,  whether  within  or 
without  the  country,  until  their  menace  is  finally  overthrown. 

Persons  enrolling  themselves  as  supporters  of  this  Front  would  need  only 
to  subscribe  to  these  objects  and  pledge  themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to  give 
effect  to  them.  I  would  propose  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  “league”, 
since  this  would  be  liable  to  reduce  itself  to  mere  talk — like  the  Aman  Sabhas 
in  the  last  war — and  eventually  to  peter  out.  What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  some¬ 
thing  which  will  exist  in  the  will  of  each  supporter  and  be  translated  into  con¬ 
tinuous,  positive  work  backed  by  every  resource  of  organisation.  It  should  be 
understood  from  the  first  that  every  person  pledging  himself  in  support  of  the 
Front  has  a  definite  task  to  perform. 

6.  Besides  giving  a  content  to  the  Front  we  must  give  it  a  platform  too. 
Ideas  of  the  sort  of  platform  required  will  readily  occur  to  you  after  reading 
the  last  part  of  the  paper  which  I  have  sent.  But  I  append  a  summary3  of  some 
of  the  points  which  might  be  useful  and  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
fine  to  be  taken.  You  will  observe  that  there  is  nothing  political  about  it  except 
in  so  far  as  it  aims  at  putting  politics  into  a  back  place  and  concentrating  for 
the  present  on  the  main  issue.  So  also  we  should  generally  avoid  direct  attacks 
on  parties  or  individuals  and,  of  course,  keep  entirely  off  the  communal  question. 
But  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  pillory  any  speeches,  writings  or  public  statements 
which  might  tend  to  encourage  fifth-column  activities  or  defeatist  mentality. 
The  object  should  be  to  make  people  regard  these  things  as  dangerous  and 
3  Not  printed. 
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anti-national.  Another  line  which  is  likely  to  yield  good  results  is  to  appeal  to 
national  honour,  pride  and  self-respect.  This  is  ground  on  which  we  cannot 
easily  be  attacked  by  disaffected  elements  and  there  are  many  who  will  respond 
to  it.  If  we  can  get  it  across  to  the  public  that  it  is  a  matter  of  national  prestige 
that  Indians  should  face  danger  not  less  bravely  than  the  Chinese  or  other 
nations,  and  that  any  exhibition  of  panic,  or  talk  or  thought  of  yielding  to  an 
invader,  would  lower  India  in  the  world’s  esteem,  public  opinion  will  grow 
against  these  ideas  and  against  those  who  attempt  to  disseminate  them. 

7.  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  organisation.  It  is  obvious  that  while  we 
at  the  Centre  can  supply  much  useful  material — and  we  are  making  plans  to  do 
so — local  activities  must  be  the  care  of  each  Province  and  make  full  use  of 
provincial  publicity  organisations.  The  work  will,  I  think,  require  a  full-time 
organising  Secretary  in  each  Province  who  need  not  be  an  official  but  must  have 
the  requisite  energy  and  drive  together  with  a  reasonable  flair  for  publicity. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  management  of  the  provincial 
organisation  could  be  entrusted  to  a  prominent  non-official  or  a  small  group  of 
non-officials,  including  perhaps  local  members  of  the  National  Defence  Council.  - 
While  no  secret  need  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Front  has  the  full  backing 
and  support  of  Government,  the  less  it  bears  the  official  label  the  better  and 
greater  freedom  of  action  and  method  would  be  possible  where  responsibility 
was  in  non-official  hands.  Officials  will,  of  course,  have  to  act  in  the  background 
as  organisers  everywhere  in  the  districts,  but  the  platform  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  filled  by  non-officials.  Here  I  would  suggest  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  invite  well-known  persons  to  identify  themselves  with  this  move¬ 
ment  irrespective  of  their  pohtical  views.  The  last  issue  of  the  Bi-Weekly 
Guidance  Notes  from  the  Bureau  of  Pub  he  Information  contained  quotations 
from  the  speeches  of  several  pohticians  which,  if  meant,  would  seem  to  identify 
them  with  our  Front  provided  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  pohtics 
out  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  some  of  them,  who  are 
genuinely  anxious  to  exercise  a  steadying  influence,  might  welcome  such 
an  opportunity  of  helping.  The  members  of  the  National  Defence  Council 
representing  the  Province  would  probably  also  be  ready  to  become  active 
helpers  and  if  they  did  not  feel  able  to  take  the  platform  themselves  they  could 
no  doubt  help  in  obtaining  others.  The  policy  should  be  one  of  active  prosely- 
tization  extending  right  down  to  the  villages  and  our  object  should  be  to 
establish  a  really  widespread  organisation  of  voluntary  helpers  who  will  be 
supplied  with  material,  directions  and  ideas.  We  must  aim  at  a  process  of  in¬ 
filtration  by  which  ultimately  there  will  be  members  of  the  movement  in 
every  village,  hunting  out,  reporting  and  contradicting  rumours  and  loose  talk 
and  helping  in  every  way  possible  to  stiffen  morale.  Most  Provinces,  I  think, 
already  have  propaganda  units  and  these  should  be  pressed  into  service  and 
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increased  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  that  a 
larger  share  of  the  expense  of  this  organisation  should  be  borne  by  the  Centre 
and  distributed  in  the  form  of  lump  grants  of  which  an  account  could  be 
rendered  afterwards.  The  Central  grant  could  of  course  be  supplemented  to 
any  extent  by  funds  raised  locally.  An  approach  should  also  be  made  to  the 
local  newspapers  asking  them  to  join  the  common  Front.  Many  of  those  which 
help  to  disseminate  defeatist  ideas  either  do  not  realise  that  they  are  playing  the 
enemy’s  game  or  at  any  rate,  if  tackled,  protest  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to 
encourage  defeatism.  Such  papers  would  probably  hesitate  to  refuse  to  join 
the  National  Defence  Front  and  friendly  newspapers  might  be  willing  to  make 
their  contribution  by  providing  a  space  on  some  prominent  page  in  which 
either  daily  or  at  frequent  intervals  a  simple  message  can  be  put  across  to  the 
public.  A  single  sentence  each  day  is  far  better  than  a  long  argument.  If  space 
cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way,  it  can  probably  be  hired.  We  are  taking  up  this 
matter  with  the  All-India  Newspaper  Editors’  Conference  and  will  do  what 
we  can  here  to  stimulate  their  support. 

I  do  not  contemplate  that  support  for  the  Front  should  be  enlisted  only  in 
the  form  of  individuals.  I  was  assured  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.D.C.  that  a 
number  of  trade  unions  would  be  only  too  glad  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  movement  and  it  was  suggested  that  there  were  other  party  organisations 
which  would  be  willing  to  do  the  same.  If  parties  or  groups  can  be  enlisted 
as  such  it  will  be  all  the  better,  since  they  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
through  their  own  organisations.  Some  of  them  will  probably  be  ready  to  offer 
themselves  at  once  in  response  to  a  public  invitation. 

8.  The  launching  of  this  propaganda  Front  will  require  careful  preparation 
and  every  step  should  be  synchronised  and  timed  for  completion  within  a  given 
period.  I  propose  to  make  the  initial  move  myself  on  an  early  date  of  which 
you  will  be  notified  later.  This  first  step  will  probably  take  the  form  of  a 
broadcast  which  will  be  recorded  for  repetition  and  be  followed  up  by  other 
special  items  arranged  by  the  All-India  Radio.  Soon  afterwards  the  theme 
should  be  taken  up  by  all  Governors  using  whatever  suitable  platform  presents 
itself.  They  would  be  followed  by  at  least  some  Members  of  my  Executive 
Council  and  thereafter  by  a  programme  of  other  speakers,  proceeding  down¬ 
wards  until  the  message  reaches  the  village  speaker.  All  this  time  we  should, 
of  course,  be  doing  our  best  to  arrange  for  continuous  pubhcity  in  the  Press. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  movement,  once  launched,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  die  out.  We  shall  arrange  here  for  a  good  man  to  provide  a 
continuous  stream  of  propaganda  material  of  which  I  can  trust  you  to  make  the 
best  use  through  your  own  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  the  district  and  village 
workers  should  be  actively  engaged  in  securing  fresh  supporters  and  organising 
constant  contact  and  influence  on  an  ever-widening  circle  of  the  public.  I  had 
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thought  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  some  simple  badge  for  those  who  have 
enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  Front.  This  is  a  matter  which  requires 
consideration  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  your  views  on 
it  together  with  any  other  suggestions  which  you  can  make.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  the  National  Defence  Front  will  not  compete  with  or  supersede  any 
organisation  which  you  may  already  have  established  with  similar  objects.  It  is 
a  Front  which  any  member  of  any  organisation  not  opposed  to  its  objects  can 
readily  support. 

9.  I  have  written  at  length  in  order  to  give  you  a  full  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  work  which  lies  before  us,  so  that  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  think  out 
the  arrangements  and  be  ready  for  synchronised  action.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  have  been  doing  all  that  you  can  on  these  lines  already,  but  I  think  that 
what  is  wanted  at  the  moment  is  an  open  and  concerted  propaganda  drive  on 
a  scale  never  attempted  hitherto.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  morale  in  this 
country  is  proof  against  a  Japanese  attack,  such  as  may  develop  at  any  time, 
and  much  has  been  done  by  the  fifth-columnists  to  undermine  it.  It  will  be 
uphill  work,  I  know,  but  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  give  a  lead  at  the  moment  and  . 
if  we  can  succeed  even  to  a  limited  extent  it  will  be  worth  the  money  in  terms 
of  war  production  and  freedom  from  the  troublesome  symptoms  which  must 
accompany  any  loss  of  confidence  in  India.  I  am  sure  I  can  count  on  your  fullest 
co-operation. 

P.  J.  Griffiths,  with  whose  organising  ability  and  flair  for  publicity  you  are 
already  aware,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  work  at  the  Centre :  and  it 
will  be  a  convenience  if  when  you  have  selected  your  own  man  for  this  purpose, 
you  will  allow  Griffiths  to  correspond  directly  with  him  on  matters  of  detail. 

Yours - , 

LINLITHGOW 
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Note  by  Sir  D.  Monteath 
HPO/61 106b  :ff  418-9 

17  February  1942 1 

Assuming  that  the  initiative  is  to  be  taken  by  Government  there  are  two  main 
alternative  courses  of  action,  each  with  two  variant  forms : 

A.  No  legislative  action:  i.e.  retention  of  the  3  “official”  members  (Schedule 
IX  S.36  (3))2 — viz.  Defence  i.e.  the  C.-in-C.  in  India,  Finance  and  Flome. 

(i)  Fill  up  the  vacancies  (vice  Sir  A.  Hydari  and  Sir  A.  Clow  and  possibly 
Mr.  N.  Sarkar)  and  2  new  portfolios  as  already  proposed  by  the  Viceroy;3  or 
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(ii)  Keep  the  present  members  (less  Mr.  Sarkar  on  account  of  his  ill-health) 
and  offer  the  Hydari  vacancy,  the  Sarkar  vacancy  and  the  2  new  posts  ( plus 
that  vacated  by  Sir  A.  Clow,  abandoning  the  proposal  to  appoint  Sir  E.  Bent- 
hall  to  it)  to  “the  Parties” — total  5. 

B.  Legislate  to  abandon  the  3  official  posts;  and  either 

(i)  Keep  the  present  members  and  offer  the  resulting  8  posts  including 
Defence,  Finance  and  Home  to  “the  Parties”  on  the  assumption  that  they 
agree  how  to  share  them;  or 

(ii)  Start  from  scratch:  call  on  the  present  members  to  resign  and  offer  to 
fill  the  whole  Council  by  nomination  from  panels  put  forward  by  the  Parties 
in  agreement  as  to  the  shares. 

Comment.  Under  A  (ii)  and  still  more  under  either  variant  of  B  the  Governor- 
General  would  increasingly  be  faced  with  the  need  to  over-rule  an  important 
element  in  his  Council,  often  the  majority  element,  in  the  interests  of  Imperial 
strategy  etc.,  etc.  He  would  tend  to  look  more  rather  than  less  to  Whitehall 
for  support,  so  that  the  statutory  control  by  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
more  rather  than  less  in  evidence. 

The  alternative  is  to  abrogate,  by  convention  not  by  legislation,  the  statutory 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  treat  the  whole  Council  including  the 
Governor-General  as  responsible  only  to  itself  in  form  (Sapru’s  idea),4  and  in 
practice,  as  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  contesting  parties.  This  would  shortly 
precipitate  the  Pakistan  issue — probably  preceded  by  a  series  of  political 
resignations  from  the  Council. 

To  judge  by  the  news  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  18th  February  there 
is  a  possibility  that  under  the  influence  of  Chiang-Kai-Shek  Congress  and  the 
Moslem  League  may  after  bargaining  with  each  other  make  an  offer  of  co¬ 
operation:  it  remains  to  be  seen  on  what  terms. 

The  case  for  course  A  (i) — i.e.  making  no  substantial  change — rests  on  the 
considerations 

(a)  The  present  Council — a  fusion  of  eminent  non-official  Indians  selected 
on  their  merits,  with  an  element  of  official  experience — works  reasonably  well. 
It  is  sufficiently  “responsive”  to  Indian  opinion  without  being  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  irresponsible  parties.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  at  tins  crisis  to  swap 
horses  and  entrust  the  administration  to  untried  hands. 

(b)  Though  the  C.-in-C.,  who  now  functions  largely  in  obedience  to  the 
C.O.S.  and  H.M.G.,  might  no  doubt  function  fairly  effectively  outside  the 
Council,  his  continued  membership  of  Council  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Governor-General  in  getting  the  right  decision  on  military  matters.  Per 
contra,  if  Defence  were  transferred  to  a  non-official  the  C.-in-C.  would  have 

1  The  probable  date  of  this  note  has  been  determined  from  its  place  in  the  file. 

2  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Ninth  Schedule. 

3  See  Nos.  45,  47  and  57,  para.  3.  4  See  Enclosure  to  No.  2,  subsection  (i). 
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to  rely  on  his  advocacy,  with  that  of  the  Governor-General,  to  secure  efficient 
administration,  financial  measures  etc.,  for  military  purposes.  Moreover  the 
Federal  constitution  provides  for  the  statutory  appointment  of  a  C.-in-C.s  who 
would  be  the  technical  adviser  of  the  Governor-General  to  whom  Defence  is, 
under  that  constitution,  reserved.6 

(c)  Similarly  the  Federal  constitution  provides  for  a  Financial  Adviser7  to 
the  Governor-General  who  is  to  have  a  special  responsibility8  for  financial 
matters.  In  the  present  Council  regime  it  is  proper  that  the  Governor-General 
should  make  his  own  choice  of  an  experienced  financial  expert  in  a  position 
to  argue  his  case  in  Council  on  a  level  with  other  Members. 

(d)  In  present  conditions  with  government  in  several  Provinces  being  ex¬ 
ercised  personally  by  Governors  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Governor- 
General,  it  would  be  inviting  trouble  to  entrust  the  Home  Department,  through 
which  that  personal  supervision  is  discharged,  to  either  a  Moslem  or  a  Hindu 
whose  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  any  Province  would  be  suspect  by  the  Ffindu 
majority  or  Moslem  minority  (and  tend  to  precipitate  communal  trouble  and 
the  Pakistan  issue). 

( e )  Is  the  incorporation  in  the  Council  of  representatives  of  Congress  and/or  * 
the  Moslem  League  likely  to  improve  the  “war  effort”  or  to  make  for  steadying 
morale?  So  far  as  concerns  the  latter  point,  Congressmen,  if  sincere  in  their 
antipathy  to  Japanese  aggression,  will  exert  their  influence  in  the  districts  un¬ 
officially.  (The  maintenance  of  morale  depends  largely  on  the  efforts  of  non¬ 
officials  in  any  case).  N.B.  Congress  is  not  the  dominating  force  in  Bengal  or 
Assam. 

(/)  If  the  Executive  Council  were  expanded  or  re-constituted  on  any  of  the 
bases  other  than  A(i)  (i.e.  by  persons  selected  on  their  merits  and  not  on 
account  of  party  affiliations)  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Governor- 
General  to  get  rid  of  any  Member  who  proved  inefficient  or  unable  to  work  with 
the  rest,  except  at  the  cost  of  an  open  quarrel  with  the  party  or  political 
organisation  by  which  he  had  been  put  forward;  and  such  quarrel  might  have 
wide  repercussions. 

If  it  is  the  case  that  the  scheme  recently  put  to  the  Viceroy  may  be  regarded 
as  now  out  of  court,  and  if,  nevertheless,  some  “forward  move”  on  the  part 
of  H.M.G.  in  the  direction  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  Congress  and  the 
Moslem  League  at  any  rate  is  held  to  be  required,  then  A  (ii)  seems  the  least  bad 
of  the  courses  open,  on  the  foregoing  analysis.  It  would  enable  a  representative 
of  the  disgruntled  Sikh  community  to  be  included,  and  an  equal  number  of 
portfolios  (two  each)  to  be  offered  to  Congress  and  Moslem  League  respectively — 
the  previous  balance  between  Hindu  and  Moslem  remaining  undisturbed. 

But  it  would  be  best  to  await  the  Viceroy’s  positive  suggestions. 

5  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Sec.  4.  6  Ibid.,  Sec.  11.  7  Ibid.,  Sec.  15. 

8  Ibid.,  Sec.  12  (1  )(b). 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/6lio6b:  f  414 


most  immediate  India  office,  1 7  February  19421 

8-U.  Your  9-U.2  Winston  and  others  absorbed  by  critical  situation  and  I  may 
not  now  secure  discussion  for  a  day  or  two.  Meanwhile  my  personal  impression 
is  that  your  very  effective  criticism  will  probably  dispose  of  scheme  in  its 
original  form. 

1  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  gives  the  date  as  18  February.  2  No.  138. 
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Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/105 

secret  17  February  1942 

No.  U.P.-123. 

My  dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

I  consider  it  necessary  to  address  you  about  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  I  address  Your 
Excellency  direct,  partly  because  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondence  about 
Nehru’s  release  was  in  this  form  and  partly — and  this  is  the  more  important 
point — because  Your  Excellency  should  be  in  a  better  position  than  the  Home 
Department  to  answer  the  specific  question  which  I  raise  at  the  end  of  this 
letter. 

2.  I  have  had  Nehru’s  recent  speeches  carefully  examined;  of  these  two  were 
delivered  on  January  23rd,  1942  in  Benares  and  the  other  two  in  the  Gorakhpur 
district  on  January  31st.  This  was  the  district  of  course  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
victed.  Though  I  am  afraid  it  involves  rather  a  mass  of  material,  I  enclose  a 
careful  analysis  made  by  my  Chief  Secretary  of  his  most  important  or  dangerous 
speech,  for  without  this  somewhat  detailed  analysis  it  is  not  easy  to  make  his 
attitude  clear.  Generally  speaking,  his  point  is  that  his  position  has  in  no  way 
altered,  there  can  be  no  question  of  co-operating  with  the  Government,  which 
is  in  any  case  bound  to  end  very  shortly  and  so  need  not  be  actively  opposed ; 
a  revolution  with  disorder  and  economic  distress  is  inevitable  and  for  this 
Congress  volunteers  must  be  enrolled  to  save  the  people  when  Government 
breaks  down;  if  the  Japanese  or  anyone  else  should  conquer  the  country,  then, 
apparently,  the  Congress  would  non-co-operate  with  them,  though  he  recog¬ 
nises  that  this  might  be  rather  dangerous.  These  speeches  seem  to  be  addressed 
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partly  to  Government  and  partly  to  his  people.  In  the  challenge  to  Government 
he  says  that  he  is  quite  unrepentant  and,  without  saying  it  in  so  many  words, 
implies — “Touch  me  if  you  dare”.  His  appeal  to  the  people  to  organise  them¬ 
selves  so  as  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  owing  to  the  war  situation, 
outbreaks  of  disorder,  shortage  of  food  or  other  supplies  is  not  open  to  objec¬ 
tion,  if  it  were  not  based  on  the  assumption  that  Government  is  entirely 
incompetent  and  cannot  deal  with  these  problems  and  that  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  set  up  a  parallel  government.  It  is  really  pathetic  that  Nehru, 
realising  as  he  does  the  danger  which  threatens  India,  is  still  so  obsessed  with  the 
need  for  destroying  British  Imperialism,  that  any  form  of  co-operation  is 
anathema  to  him.  He  still  seeks  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  Government  and 
the  dangers  of  this  were  well  brought  out  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Maxwell’s 
statement  to  the  National  Defence  Council. 

3.  Though  his  other  speeches  were  not  so  bad,  concentrating  more  on  the 
necessity  for  village  organisation  as  a  measure  of  self-defence  and  to  deal  with 
economic  problems,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  speeches  such  as  these  definitely 
tend  to  cause  fear  or  alarm  in  the  public  mind  or  to  bring  the  Government  . 
established  by  law  into  hatred  or  contempt.  When  the  position  of  a  district 
officer  is  none  too  easy  in  these  critical  days,  it  makes  his  position  a  hundred 
times  more  difficult  if  speeches  such  as  these  are  dehvered;  they  cannot  but 
lower  the  prestige  and  authority  of  all  Government  officers  and  may  indeed 
have  the  undesirable  effect  of  encouraging  the  defeatist  attitude,  of  which  there 
are  already  some  signs,  in  particular  among  Hindu  officers. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  in  Item  (4)  of  Home  Department’s  letter  of 
nth  February  1942,  of  which  I  annex  a  copy  for  convenience  of  reference, 
clearly  recognise  the  danger  of  this  form  of  propaganda  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  action  against  it,  and  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  their  views.  It  was 
indeed  recognised  when  Nehru  was  released  that  his  re-arrest  might  become 
necessary  at  an  early  date.  In  the  Home  Department  telegram  No.  6416  of 
November  14th,  1941,  the  recommendation  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  quoted  which  was  as  follows : 

“We  fully  appreciate  arguments  of  Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
indeed  consider  it  probable  that  his  re-arrest  may  become  necessary  at  an  early 
date.  We  feel,  however,  that  if,  even  with  Russia  as  an  Ally  he  again  gives 
cause  for  action  and  grounds  for  it  are  given  the  fullest  publicity  both  in  India 
and  abroad,  public  opinion,  especially  in  England  and  the  United  States,  would 
realise  that  he  must  be  irreconcilable  and  criticism  of  his  reincarceration  would 
be  silenced.” 

5.  Much  has  happened  since  that  opinion  was  given.  But  the  most  important 
point  is  that  in  recent  days  Nehru  has  met  the  head  of  an  Allied  nation,  Marshal 
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Chiang  Kai-Shek  on  terms  of  equality  and  under  conditions  which  convey  the 
impression,  certainly  to  people  outside  India,  that  Nehru  represented  the  people 
ol  India.  To  take  drastic  action  against  Nehru  at  this  stage  would  clearly  create 
great  difficulty  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  I  have  referred  the  whole  matter 
to  Your  Excellency.  Nehru  s  speeches,  though  perhaps  cleverly  camouflaged, 
were  dangerous  and  even  though  they  may  not  as  yet  have  had  any  very 
obvious  bad  effects,  yet  the  continuance  of  such  a  campaign  at  tins  very  critical 
stage  of  the  war  might  have  the  most  devastating  effects.  Of  course  we  can 
wait  and  see  what  Nehru  s  next  move  is,  also  what  is  the  general  effect  of  the 
surrender  of  Singapore,  but  I  felt  it  right  to  give  you  my  appreciation  of  the 
recent  speeches  and  to  ask  you  in  turn  to  give  me  some  indication  if  possible 
of  the  interviews  between  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  Nehru  and  also  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  s  appreciation  of  their  general  effect  on  the  position. 

6.  I  send  this  letter  and  its  enclosures  in  triphcate  so  that  you  can  if  you  think 
fit  pass  on  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  also  the  Hon’ble  Home 
Member. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  G.  HAILETT. 

P.S.V. — I  await  Home  Member’s  comments.  Put  down  for  Friday  morning’s  interview.  L., — 11-2. 


Enclosure  1  to  No.  146 

CHIEF  secretary’s  ANALYSIS  OF  NEHRu’s  SPEECHES 

[Pages  in  the  enclosure  below  refer  to  pages  in  the  U.P.  Secretariat  fie.) 

Attitude  towards  the  war  effort  and  Government.  To  show  that  recent  events  have 
made  no  difference  to  Nehru’s  attitude  towards  Government  or  the  war,  I 
would  refer  to  page  4  where  he  says:  “I  have  come  to  Gorakhpur  today  and 
want  to  say  to  him  (the  District  Magistrate)  that  I  am  prepared  to  repeat  the 
same  words  which  I  uttered  at  that  time  and  that  I  am  uttering  those  words 
even  now  and  would  continue  to  utter  them  in  future  also”.  Again,  lower 
down  on  the  same  page,  he  says:  “I  think  that  there  is  only  one  duty  for  an 
Indian  to  perform.  Although  there  are  many  duties  for  the  Indians  to  perform 
there  are  always  many  questions  before  us  in  our  politics  such  as  those  in  con¬ 
nection  with  war  and  relating  to  internal  politics,  but  as  far  as  the  British 
Government  is  concerned  the  duty  and  conviction  of  every  individual  in  this 
country  is  one  and  the  same,  namely  to  oppose  it  and  to  revolt  against  it.  This 
is  a  straightforward  utterance.  I  wish  the  District  Magistrate  to  note  it  down  that 
I  think  it  to  be  my  duty  and  creed  to  revolt  against  the  British  Government 
so  far  as  its  rule  over  us  is  concerned”.  On  page  5  there  is  a  good  deal  more  in 
the  same  strain.  Later  on  when  dealing  with  A.R.P.  he  says  on  page  23  :  “  Some 
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of  the  steps  being  taken  by  Government  are  right  while  others  are  worthless, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  do  it,  is  all  useless.  We  are  not  co-operating  with  the 
A.R.P.  work  in  any  way.  The  Congress  does  not  co-operate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  activities”.  On  page  25  he  definitely  opposes  the  war  effort.  He  says: 
“That  we  should  get  men  recruited  for  the  armies  of  the  British  Government 
is  a  worthless  thing.  Our  old  pohcy  for  following  which  we  went  to  jails  is 
still  in  force”.  He  is  not  very  happy  in  explaining  why  the  satyagraha  move¬ 
ment  was  called  off.  He  goes  on  to  say:  “But  there  is  one  thing.  The  satyagraha 
that  was  introduced  has  now  been  withdrawn.  All  right,  then  why  did  we  come 
out?  Not  because  there  is  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  or  there  is  something 
else  but  because  Mahatmaji  thought  that  some  more  far-reaching  problems  had 
cropped  up  than  the  individual  satyagraha.  Take  for  instance  that  bombs  can 
fall  over  the  city  of  Calcutta.  Japanese  aircraft  can  bomb  that  city.  If  at  that 
time  we  go  to  Calcutta  and  ask  the  residents  to  offer  satyagraha  it  will  be  a 
useless  thing.  Or  should  they  offer  satyagraha  ?  The  people  there  are  disturbed 
today.  Six  to  seven  lakhs  of  people  have  evacuated  Calcutta.  Should  they 
protect  themselves  or  go  to  jails  by  regularly  offering  satyagraha  ?”  The  next 
result  is  that  he,  and  presumably  the  Congress  for  which  he  speaks,  is  as  ' 
opposed  to  help  in  the  war  as  ever  and  the  anti-war  satyagraha  was  not  called 
off  because  of  any  change  in  the  attitude  to  the  war,  but  because  there  was  more 
important  work  for  people  to  do. 

Government  doomed.  The  next  step  in  his  argument  is  to  explain  what  this  work 
is  and  why  it  is  important.  He  starts  by  asserting  that  the  Government  is 
doomed  any  way,  so  an  anti-Govemment  agitation  is  unnecessary.  Referring 
to  his  sentence  of  four  years  imprisonment,  he  says  on  page  3 :  “Even  at  that 
time  I  had  the  doubt  whether  or  not  the  British  Government  would  survive 
in  this  country  for  four  years.  I  was  not,  therefore,  particularly  affected  (by  the 
sentence)  in  any  way”.  On  pages  5  and  6  he  says:  “What  else  can  be  said  about 
the  things  they  have  done  except  that  the  death  of  their  government  is  writ 
large  on  their  very  foreheads  and  that  they  are  undermining  themselves  and 
digging  their  own  graves”.  Again  towards  the  end  of  his  speech  he  says  on 
page  27 :  “But  the  real  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  such  things  are  happening 
in  the  world  today  that  no  one  can  say  what  will  happen  after  six  months. 
After  six  months  the  British  Government  may  not  remain  in  India”.  His  posi¬ 
tion  is  most  completely  stated  on  page  8.  He  says:  “Why  should  a  thing  which 
is  vanishing  be  resisted.  This  is  coming  to  an  end,  even  before  my  eyes,  in 
our  country.  Today  I  notice  that  their  Imperialism  is  disappearing  from  here. 
Their  real  power  is  coming  to  an  end  before  our  own  eyes  and  that  would  in 
fact  disappear.  This  question  does  not  come  to  my  mind  that  we  should  resist 
the  British  Government.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  my  mind,  i.e.,  how  to 
organise  my  country  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution.  Such  important  matters 
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are  engaging  and  will  engage  my  attention  that  disputes  are  likely  to  crop  up 
among  ourselves;  anyhow  to  settle  them.  The  question  that  India  has  to  decide 
is  how  to  administer  the  country  after  this  Imperialism  has  come  to  an  end. 
I  am  therefore  not  very  keen  about  resisting  the  British  Government  or  whether 
or  not  we  should  offer  satyagraha  or  do  something  else”. 

Volunteers  to  maintain  peace  and  supplies. 'When  Government  ends,  or  even  before, 
he  points  out  that  there  will  be  a  danger  to  law  and  order  and  also  economic 
distress.  On  page  20  he  says:  "At  such  occasions,  you  know,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  in  villages  and  cities  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation,  who  want  to  loot  and  plunder,  or  whatever  they  may  like  to  do  it  is 
not  proper  for  you  that  you  should  be  perturbed  by  the  plunder  of  twenty  or 
fifty  people.  Let  all  these  people  plunder,  but  we  should  make  our  own  arrange¬ 
ments.  We  should  not  expect  that  police  will  protect  us.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  pohce  protects  or  not,  we  should  provide  for  our  safety”.  On  pages  13 
and  14  he  says:  "Prices  of  things  are  rising  every  day.  All  the  commodities 
which  used  to  come  from  abroad  have  ceased  to  come.  The  number  of  railway 
trains  have  also  been  reduced.  All  the  trains  may  perhaps  cease  to  run  within 
six  months.  The  commodities  coming  from  outside  into  Gorakhpur  are  not 
available  (in  the  bazar).  Not  to  say  of  high  prices,  things  are  not  even  available. 
Ahmedabad  and  British  made  clothes  have  become  very  costly.  War  has  com¬ 
pletely  stopped  the  import  of  British  made  cloth  but  you  will  very  gladly  wear 
the  cloth  of  Ahmedabad  mills.  Tomorrow  wagons  will  cease  to  bring  cloth 
from  outside  and  the  cloth  dealers  will  have  to  close  their  shops.  Those  who 
have  means  to  purchase  this  cloth  will  not  find  it.  If  it  is  at  all  available,  very 
high  prices  will  be  asked  for  it.  If  you  will  not  be  able  to  pay  such  a  high  price 
you  will  not  get  the  cloth.  The  foodstuffs  brought  for  your  consumption  by 
the  wagons  from  outside  will  also  cease  to  come  and  the  prices  of  the  same  will 
naturally  go  up”.  He  develops  this  theme  for  several  pages.  To  deal  with  this 
situation  there  must  be  Congress  volunteers.  On  page  20  he  says:  “In  every 
village  there  should  be  a  person  responsible  for  that  village.  The  responsible 
man  of  the  village  will  not  only  go  to  the  meetings,  but  his  responsibility  will 
be  to  establish  contact  with  the  people  of  the  village  and  to  meet  them  and 
make  them  prepared.  At  present  we  are  not  enrolling  volunteers  either  for 
offering  satyagraha  or  for  continuing  the  struggle  with  the  British  Government, 
but  for  defending  our  villages  and  cities.  We  tell  you  that  they  will  have  neither 
to  do  much  with  drills  and  parades  nor  we  will  ask  them  to  go  elsewhere  from 
their  villages.  They  will  live  in  their  villages.  Ten  or  twenty  youths  should  get 
themselves  enrolled  (in  it)”.  This  organisation  would  be  capable  even  of  run¬ 
ning  the  government.  On  page  24  he  says:  "You  must  have  your  organisation 
in  every  village  and  even  in  cities.  Among  every  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  men  there 
should  be  one  such  man  as  may  establish  contact  with  your  family  members. 
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Through  such  an  organisation  you  will  be  able  to  fulfil  great  tasks.  If  your 
organisation  is  strong  you  can  do  whatever  you  like.  You  can  even  carry  on 
the  administration  of  Swaraj  government  through  that  organisation”.  In  order 
to  show  that  reliance  on  Government  is  useless  he  ridicules  A.R.P.  On  page  22 
he  says :  “British  officers  are  getting  much  useless  matter  published  in  connection 
with  the  A.R.P.  We  often  hear  about  these  things.  It  is  said  that  pamphlets 
have  been  distributed  in  Allahabad  which  tell  you  that  you  should  sleep  beneath 
your  bedsteads  immediately  on  hearing  the  sound  (people  laughed).  That  is  to 
say  it  produced  laughter  in  you.  It  is  something  which  produces  laughter,  but 
it  can  never  be  of  any  advantage.  But  the  thing  is  that  though  they  have  given 
you  some  instructions,  they  themselves  do  not  know  what  should  be  done  in 
comiection  with  the  A.R.P.  work  (vague).  I  do  not  know  much  about  A.R.P. 
Your  officers  know  something  more  than  me.  Before  the  outbreak  of  this  war 
at  least  I  twice  had  been  in  two  big  cities.  Aircraft  dropped  bombs  on  them. 

I  saw  it  myself.  In  Spain,  Barcelona  is  a  big  city.  Bombs  were  regularly  dropped 
on  it.  I  stayed  there  for  five  days.  Every  day  in  the  night  bombs  were  dropped 
and  houses  were  damaged.  From  this  I  acquired  some  experience.  Then  I  went 
to  China.  There  I  saw  it  for  twelve  days.  To  some  extent  I  knew  and  to  some' 
extent  I  had  seen.  These  people  who  come  from  Europe  and  make  collections 
here,  do  not  know  anything  nor  have  they  seen  or  heard  anything”. 

Action  if  country  conquered  by  Japan.  As  regards  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  Japanese 
conquer  the  country,  he  says  on  page  7:  “Elave  we  done  all  this  for  ultimately 
making  ourselves  slaves  of  some  other  power  instead  of  the  British?  Tins  is 
quite  impossible  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  agree  to  this.  This  is  absolutely 
impossible  and  no  one  would  wish  it.  But  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  so 
far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned  if  any  foreign  power  ever  tries  to  come  to  India 
we  cannot  bow  down  our  heads  to  it.  We  can  resist  it  and  will  have  to  put  up 
a  strong  resistance.  Whoever  it  might  be,  we  cannot  bow  down  our  heads 
before  it.  Remember  that  it  is  not  done  in  the  time  of  war  that  if  the  army 
refuses  to  offer  resistance  it  is  sentenced  for  six  months,  a  year  or  four  years  and 
is  sent  to  jail.  That  is  done  only  when  martial  law  comes  into  force  and  then 
anybody  who  raises  his  voice  against  the  martial  law  is  at  once  shot  dead.  He 
is  not  sent  to  jail.  The  question  is  not  raised  whether  he  should  be  given  ‘A’ 
class,  ‘B’  class  or  ‘C’  class.  Therefore  having  understood  this,  we  have  to 
resolve  that  we  cannot  bow  our  heads  to  any  power  that  comes  here”. 

Effect  of  these  speeches.  The  question  is  whether  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  making  such  speeches  to  large  audiences.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  is  as  opposed  to  helping  in  the  war  as  he  ever  was  and  that 
he  will  do  whatever  seems  most  effective  in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
to  oppose  India’s  participation  in  the  war.  Anti-war  slogans  are  now  out  of 
fashion.  Public  opinion  killed  the  satyagraha  movement  and  the  Japanese  advance 
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has  since  destroyed  the  basis  on  which  it  was  founded — that  the  British  would 
win  anyhow.  Now  the  doctrine  preached  is  pure  defeatism.  That  was  obviously 
what  underlay  the  Wardha  resolution.1  The  course  of  the  war  between  Bardoh 
and  Wardha  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  people,  who  were  probably  con¬ 
scious  that  they  could  do  httle  to  help,  to  join  in  on  the  side  of  the  British. 
Pandit  Nehru  does  not  say  that  the  Japanese  will  win  but  he  does  say  that  the 
Government  will  inevitably  be  destroyed.  Why  then  should  any  one  join  the 
army  or  invest  in  Government  securities?  If  Mr.  Nehru’s  doctrine  were  to  be 
widely  spread,  the  effect  on  the  war  effort  would  be  very  serious  indeed.  Nor 
does  Pandit  Nehru  put  forward  the  idea,  which  is  not  uncommon,  that  as 
Buddhism  and  Hinduism  are  allied  therefore  the  Hindus  need  fear  nothing  from 
the  Japanese  and  need  not  therefore  oppose  them.  But  in  assessing  the  effect 
of  Inis  argument  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  doctrine.  The  two  are  in 
a  way  complementary.  “Government  is  bound  to  fall.  Therefore  to  assist  them 
is  useless.  Even  if  by  our  efforts  we  could  prevent  the  fall  of  the  Government 
why  should  we  try  as  the  Japanese  will  not  harm  the  Hindus”.  The  danger  of 
helping  the  Government  is  great  and  the  advantages  highly  problematical, 
while  the  danger  of  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  the  Japanese  is  not  great,  even 
though  they  lose.  This  is  pure  defeatism  and  must  be  stopped,  unless  public 
opinion  is  further  to  deteriorate.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  deteriorated  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  leading  article  headed  “The  Marshal’s 
Mission”  in  today’s  National  Herald ;  “It  is  idle  folly  even  to  imagine  that  the 
visit  might  lead  to  the  beginning  of  a  genuine  Asiatic  federation ...  A  federation 
of  that  nature  will  be  impossible  till  all  the  Western  Powers  are  kicked  out  of 
their  present  holdings  in  Asia  lock,  stock  and  barrel”.  This  might  have  come 
straight  from  a  Japanese  broadcast.  It  is  from  Pandit  Nehru’s  own  paper. 

1  See  Nos.  16  and  17. 


Enclosure  2  to  No.  146 

COPY  OF  ITEM  (4)  FROM  HOME  DEPARTMENT  VERY  SECRET  D.-O. 

LETTER  NO.  21/10/4I -P O LITI C AL  (i.),  DATED  FEBRUARY  IITH,  1942 

Item  (4),  Preventive  action — Prosecutions 

There  may  have  been  some  natural  reluctance  since  the  release  of  satyagrahi 
prisoners  to  prosecute  the  leading  personalities  in  the  Congress  Party  and  they 
have  hitherto  been  allowed  great  liberty  of  speech.  The  recent  utterance  of 
the  Congress  President  to  the  effect  that  “Indians  would  not  raise  a  finger  to 
help  Britain  so  long  as  they  were  deprived  of  freedom  and  thus  had  to  remain 
helpless  spectators  of  the  struggle”  is  a  typical  example.  Although  for  the 
present  we  should  wish  to  be  informed  before  a  prosecution  is  instituted  against 
any  leader  of  all-India  importance,  we  hope  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in 
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proposing  action  in  any  bad  case  that  may  occur,  especially  if  clear  grounds  can 
be  shown  for  basing  the  prosecution  on  Defence  Rule  34(h)  (g)  (causing  fear 
or  alarm  to  the  public). 

The  question  of  calling  upon  Provincial  Governments  to  declare  the  Forward 
Bloc  to  be  an  unlawful  association  and  to  proceed  vigorously  against  its 
members  is  under  separate  consideration  and  will  form  the  subject  of  a  further 
communication. 


i47 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125] 22 

private  and  personal  18  February  1942 

No.  11-U.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  8-U1  of  18th  February. 

I  am  working  urgently  on  constructive  proposals  which  I  hope  to  send  in  a  # 
day  or  two. 

1  No.  145. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POf/iobb :  f  413 

important  India  office,  18  February  1942 

private  and  personal  Received:  19  February 

215.  Please  treat  as  a  Superintendent  telegram. 

Your  telegram  3  5  5— S1  dated  17th  February.  Your  No.  104-S2  was  circulated 
to  War  Cabinet  and  all  Ministers.  At  present  stage  Prime  Minister  has  directed 
that  the  subsequent  telegrams  be  seen  by  War  Cabinet,  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  three  Service  Ministers  in  addition  to  myself.  Restricted  circulation  of  this 
kind  is  not  unusual  in  case  of  action  papers  of  high  degree  of  secrecy  and  I  think 
it  would  be  unwise  at  present  stage  to  ask  for  it  to  be  widened. 

1  No.  139.  2  No.  23. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgo  w 
Telegram,  LjP&fjSfbo:  jf  208-9 

immediate  India  office,  18  February  1942,  10.10  am 

Received:  19  February 

3102.  Your  telegram  of  the  17th  February,  3  3  8— S.1  Imperial  War  Cabinet  etc. 
Last  sentence.  I  regret  if  I  should  not  have  made  it  clear  that  representatives 
on  War  Cabinet  and  Pacific  War  Council  will  be  the  same  persons.  It  is  only 
in  view  of  their  special  knowledge  acquired  from  attendance  at  War  Cabinet 
that  their  advice  on  Pacific  Council  would  be  of  value. 

2.  As  regards  terms  of  draft  announcement  I  think  it  preferable  that  Prince 
should  be  said  to  be  invited  and  not  nominated.  Following  should  therefore 
be  substituted  for  relevant  passages:  (a)  “has  suggested  to  His  Excellency  the 
Crown  Representative  that  he  should  invite  a  member”  etc.,  and  (b)  “has 
invited  His  Highness  XYZ  to  serve  for  the  present  in  this  capacity  and  His 
Highness  has  accepted  the  invitation”.  Otherwise  I  agree  with  your  draft. 

3.  Your  paragraph  3.  I  agree  with  what  you  say  as  to  procedure  for  for¬ 
mulating  instructions  and  presume  that  your  intention  is  to  consult  me  as 
necessary  in  advance  on  particular  points  arising. 

4.  Before  communique  actually  issues  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the 
names  of  proposed  representatives  and  date  of  publication. 

1  No.  136. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/124 


the  viceroy’s  house,  new  delhi,  1 8  February  1942 
My  dear  Generalissimo, 

It  gives  me  very  much  pleasure  to  send  you,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon  ble 
the  President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  copy  which  I  enclose  of  a  motion 
moved  by  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  M.  S.  Aney  and  adopted  by  the  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  on  the  17th  February  1942. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 
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Enclosure  to  No.  130 

COPY  OF  THE  MOTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

ON  THE  I7TH  FEBRUARY  1942 

“That  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  India  ofTheir  Excellencies  Generahssimo 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  Madame  Chiang,  this  Assembly  do  place  upon  record 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  honour  done  thereby  to  India  and  its  heartfelt 
admiration  of  the  outstanding  services  rendered  by  the  Generalissimo  to  China 
and  the  world  in  combating  a  power  against  whose  aggression  China  and  India 
are  now  happily  allied.” 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LlPOl6/io6b :  f  412 

India  office,  lg  February  ig42 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.  7/42 
Prime  Minister 

I  understand  that  Sir  Tej  Sapru’s  conference1  is  meeting  again  this  coming 
week-end,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  create  a  bad  impression  if  he  were  simply 
to  announce  that  he  had  had  no  sort  of  reply  from  you  since  your  acknowledg¬ 
ment2  of  his  memorandum3  in  December.4  Even  otherwise  well-disposed  people 
might  be  critical  of  what  they  might  think  a  lack  of  courtesy.  So  I  suggest 
that  you  might  send  something  in  the  nature  of  a  short  interim  message, 
pointing  out  that  you  have  met  at  any  rate  one  of  his  suggestions.  I  enclose  a 
draft5  of  the  kind  of  thing  I  have  in  mind. 

L.S.A. 


1  See  No.  2,  note  2.  The  third  session  of  the  Non-Party  Leaders  Conference  took  place  at  New  Delhi 
on  21  and  22  February. 

2  See  No.  12.  3  Enclosure  to  No.  2. 

4  It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  Mr  Amery  meant  to  write  ‘January’.  5  See  No.  152,  para.  2. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO^/iobb:  jj  408-9 


immediate  India  office,  19  February  1942,  6.15  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

2138.  As  it  is  improbable  that  full  reply  to  Sapru’s  message  to  Prime  Minister 
can  be  made  for  some  little  time,  and  as  Sapru’s  group  is  reported  to  be 
meeting  next  week-end  Prime  Minister  has  approved  following  interim  reply 
which  please  transmit  if  you  agree  as  to  desirability  and  suitability. 

2.  Message  Begins.  “In  the  normal  course  I  should  have  replied  earlier  to 
the  telegram1  which  you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues  sent  to  me  at 
Washington.  The  pressure  of  public  business  comiected  with  the  grave  events 
of  recent  weeks  has  however  prevented  my  doing  so.  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
think  on  that  account  that  I  have  given  no  attention  to  your  representation. 
You  will  be  aware  that  on  two  of  the  points  which  you  have  raised  with  me 
effect  has  been  given  to  your  views  in  that  an  invitation2  has  been  issued  to 
the  Government  of  India  to  be  represented,  if  it  so  desires,  in  the  formulation 
of  policy  in  the  War  Cabinet  in  London  and  on  the  Pacific  War  Council.  We 
shall  welcome  unreservedly  the  presence  at  these  meetings  of  whoever  may  be 
chosen  to  fulfil  these  responsible  duties. 

The  other  proposals  which  you  put  to  me  raise  far-reaching  issues  in  regard 
to  which  I  hope  to  give  you  my  considered  answer  before  long.”  Ends. 

1  Enclosure  to  No.  2.  2  No.  117. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  new  Delhi,  19  February  1942,  2.55  pm 

Received:  19  February,  2  pm 
No.  375-S.  Leaders  of  Congress-Nationalist,  Muslim  League  and  Independent 
Parties  in  Central  Assembly  have  asked  for  secret  sessions  for  free  exchange  of 
views  on  war  situation.  I  have  discussed  the  request  with  Aney,  Leader  of 
Assembly,  this  morning  and  he  strongly  favours.  I  am  advised  that  I  have  no 
power  to  summon  joint  secret  session,  so  I  fear  Commander-in-Chief  will  have 
to  face  secret  meeting  of  Council  of  State  as  well  as  of  Assembly.  We  should 
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have  to  make  it  plain  that  secret  sessions  cannot  be  repeated  often.  The  idea 
has  attractions  as  associating  Legislature  with  war  effort  but  I  reahse  risk  of 
embarrassment  to  Commander-in-Chief  and  disappointment  of  Members  at 
his  necessary  reticence.  I  shall  of  course  take  fullest  account  of  his  views.  Mean¬ 
time  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  reactions  at  earliest  possible  moment. 


i54 


Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&J/Sfog:  f 49 


immediate  India  office,  ig  February  ig42,  8.30  pm 

Received:  20  February 

3161.  Your  telegram  of  the  19th  February,  375— S.1  My  inclination  would  be 
to  meet  request  for  secret  sessions.  I  feel  it  would  be  politically  unwise  to 
discourage  what  might  be  represented  as  a  move  in  the  direction  of  co-operation' 
and  might  even  be  so  handled  as  to  bear  some  useful  fruit.  But  you  will  no 
doubt  be  largely  guided  by  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  views.  The  complete 
secrecy  of  the  sessions  can  obviously  not  be  relied  on,  but  I  should  hope  that 
if  the  sessions  are  held  he  will  find  it  possible  to  be  as  frank  as  considerations 
of  security  permit.  My  own  experience  of  secret  sessions  is  that  what  makes  the 
difference  and  gives  them  value  is  not  so  much  the  secret  information  if  any 
that  is  given  as  the  frankness  in  dealing  with  subjects  and  particularly  with 
foreign  relations  etc. 

1  No.  153. 
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The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 


important  20  February  igq2 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

398-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  208 1  dated  18th  February.  I 
can  find  no  one  else  approaching  Benthall’s  quality,  and  must  take  your  tele¬ 
gram  as  an  acceptance  from  him.  It  is  important  that  he  should  be  here  before 
the  appointments  are  made:  otherwise  he  would  lose  seniority  in  his  place  at 
the  Council  table  which  is  important  having  regard  both  to  his  personal  value 
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and2  to  his  position  as  a  European  member.  I  suggest  therefore  that  he  should 
leave  for  India  as  soon  as  possible  without  disclosing  reasons,  travel  by  swiftest 
route,  and  be  here  on  the  spot  ready  to  take  office. 

2.  I  am  now  not  happy  at  the  idea  of  having  Baldev  Singh  as  a  Sikh  repre¬ 
sentative.  Glancy  has  reason  to  believe  that  Baldev  Singh  made  substantial 
contribution  to  a  fund  for  getting  Subhas  Bose  out  of  India  and  into  Germany. 
I  may  be  forced  to  accept  Jogendra  Singh  whom  I  regard  as  an  extinct  volcano. 
But  I  am  making  further  enquiries  and  will  let  you  know  the  result. 

3.  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  the  appointment  of  Begum  Shah 
Nawaz  would  make  a  great  appeal  to  Indian  women  and  we  are  in  need  of 
the  support  of  Indian  womanhood.  She  has  brains.  But  the  inclusion  of  Begum 
Shah  Nawaz  and  Firoz  Khan  Noon,  both  from  the  Punjab,  would  make  a 
bad  territorial  distribution,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  could  carry  them  both. 

4.  It  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  high-grade  representative  at  Chungking  (a 
matter  of  great  importance)  I  would  be  glad  to  know  your  reactions  to  the 
idea  of  sending  Firoz  Khan  Noon  to  Chungking,  putting  Begum  Shah  Nawaz 
in  his  place  on  the  Executive  Council  and  asking  Usman  from  Madras  to  make 
up  the  team.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  this. 

5.  As  a  result  of  further  enquiries  I  am  convinced  that  Ambedkar  is  the  right 
and  only  proper  representative  for  the  Depressed  Classes. 

6.  I  imagine  that  your  view  remains  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  make 
his  announcement  before  any  changes  are  made  in  my  Executive  Council.  I 
hope  to  send  you  my  constructive  suggestions  on  the  constitutional  question 
in  the  course  of  the  next  three  days,  and  Benthall,  I  presume,  could  not  get 
here  before  15th  March.  If  you  think  it  probable  that  the  Prime  Minister  will 
have  time  to  decide  on  a  scheme  and  compose  a  broadcast  before  that  date, 
the  announcement  could  be  made  first  and  the  Council  changes  later.  If  how¬ 
ever  the  Prime  Minister’s  announcement  is  unlikely,  in  view  of  his  other  pre¬ 
occupations,  to  be  ready  by  the  time  that  Benthall  arrives  it  occurs  to  me  as 
an  alternative  that  we  might  stand  for  the  present  on  the  sedative  reply3  given 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  Sapru’s  memorandum  and  allow  the  changes  in 
Council  to  go  through  as  soon  as  Benthall  can  get  out.  The  Prime  Minister 
could  then  make  his  statement  when  times  are  quieter. 

7.  The  announcement  of  Clow’s  appointment  is  connected  with  this,  vide 
your  telegram  No.  1684  dated  8th  February.  Clow  is  to  take  over  on  20th  April, 
and  needs  a  month  or  five  weeks  leave  before  that.  He  must  have  time  to  clear 

1  Conveying  Sir  E.  Benthall’s  readiness  to  accept  appointment  to  the  Executive  Council,  while 
pointing  out  certain  obstacles  arising  from  his  work  in  London  and  Lady  Benthall’s  health. 

L/P&J/8/544:  f  148. 

2  The  words  in  italics  omitted  in  decipher.  3  No.  152,  para.  2.  4  No.  85. 
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up  his  work,  but  cannot  do  so  without  strengthening  speculation  about  his 
appointment  which  has  been  current  gossip  for  a  couple  of  months.  I  therefore 
suggest  that  Clow’s  appointment  to  Assam  should  be  announced  at  once.  There 
is  also  gossip  about  Benthall,  but  we  can  hold  up  his  announcement  till  he 
arrives.  He  should  however  move  fast. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Gandhi 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/124 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  delhi,  20  February  1942 

Dear  Mr.  Gandhi, 

I  have  now  been  able  to  ascertain  the  position  about  the  Income-tax  demanded 
from  the  All-India  Spinners  Association.1 

2.  You  may  rest  assured  that  the  action  taken  to  assess  the  profits  of  the 
Association  to  tax  was  not  dictated  by  any  ulterior  motive  on  the  part  of  my 
Government  or  of  the  higher  Income-tax  authorities,  but  was  a  simple  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  by  an  officer  who  is  bound  under  the  law  to  take  action 
to  assess  the  profits  of  any  business  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  Bombay  High 
Court  which  decided  the  case  was,  I  am  informed,  prepared  to  admit  the 
charitable  nature  of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  but  could  not  hold  the 
Association  exempt  from  the  liability  to  pay  Income-tax  because  the  property 
of  the  Association  is  not  held  under  trust  or  other  legal  obligation  for  charitable 
purposes. 

3.  As  the  law  stands  my  Government  are  themselves  powerless  to  grant  an 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  cannot  refrain  from  giving  effect 
to  the  Court’s  decision  unless  it  is  reversed,  but  as  an  earnest  of  their  good-will 
instructions  have  been  issued  to  stay  the  collection  of  the  tax  pending  the  result 
of  the  Privy  Council  appeal  which  has  been  lodged. 

4.  In  this  state  of  affairs  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  Association  would  be 
well  advised  so  to  arrange  its  affairs  legally  as  to  come  within  the  exemption 
conferred  by  law  on  property  held  under  trust  for  charitable  purposes.  But  the 
exemption  that  would  follow  from  such  a  course  would  be  prospective  only,  and 
I  regret  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  either  of  my  Government  or  myself  to 
make  such  exemption  retrospective  if  the  present  decision  of  the  Court  stands. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW 
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P-S- — The  closing  paragraphs  of  your  letter  are  kindly,  and  I  understand, 
even  when  I  cannot  agree. 

I  will  give  your  message  to  Southby  and  my  daughter,  and  I  know  they 
will  value  it.  We  hear  often  from  her.  ‘Richard”  is  the  most  wonderful  baby 
in  the  world,  and  the  very  flower  of  the  flock  !  So  life  will  triumph  in  the  end, 
despite  all  our  blunders !  ! 

L., — 20-2-42. 

1  No.  87. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

immediate  20  February  igq2 

No.  397-S.  Hartley  tells  me  he  has  communicated  substance  of  his  and  General 
Staff  talks  to  Chiang  Kai-Shek  in  telegram  No.  3272-G1  of  February  18th 
which  you  should  see. 

2.  Short  summary  of  my  two  talks  with  him  is  as  follows.  Political.  He  told 
me  he  did  not  understand  India  and  though  he  was  anxious  to  do  good  he  did 
not  know  how  to  achieve  it.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  regarded  Gandhi 
and  Nehru  as  only  Indians  politically  important.  I  do  not  think  he  knew  the 
names  of  any  others.  I  told  him  about  communal  position  and  stressed  im¬ 
portance  of  Muslims  in  army  and  munition  making,  and  introduced  topic  of 
China’s  large  Muhammadan  population.  He  appeared  to  be  interested  and  im¬ 
pressed.  He  was  particularly  keen  to  hear  about  Gandhi’s  attitude  at  commence¬ 
ment  of  war  and  showed  surprise  when  I  exploded  myth  about  our  having 
forced  India  into  war  without  due  consultation  and  despite  alleged  readiness 
of  nationahsts  to  rush  to  our  aid  had  we  only  given  them  a  chance.  I  gather 
that  he  had  largely  corrected  his  views  about  Congress  before  he  had  left  Delhi. 
He  reported  to  me  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  persuade  Nehru  to  play  up 
but  had  failed.  He  hoped  for  better  luck  with  Gandhi.  He  stressed  connection 
between  political  contentment  and  capacity  of  people  to  resist  enemy  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  these  days  the  army  alone  could  not  produce  success.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  determined  support  of  civil  population  willing  to  endure  sacrifices. 
Therefore  if  he  were  the  British  Government  he  would  offer  India  a  firm 
promise  of  Dominion  Status;  while  if  an  Indian,  he  would  ask  for  nothing 
more.  I  explained  some  of  our  difficulties. 

3 .  Later  I  discussed  war  with  him  when  he  repeated  most  of  the  points  carried 
in  Commander-in-Chief’s  telegram  to  Chief  of  Imperial  General  Staff  of 

1  Not  printed. 
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February  18th.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  wide  sweep  of  his  mind  and  his 
quickness  in  taking  a  point.  Inevitably  he  is  deeply  preoccupied  about  Indo- 
Burmese  communications  with  China  and  the  urgent  need  for  us  to  maintain 
touch  with  China’s  armies  and,  if  this  is  broken,  to  strive  to  re-establish  it.  The 
Generalissimo  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  able  and  determined  man. 
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Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/124 

governor’s  camp,  Bengal,  21  February  1942 

Your  Excellency, 

On  the  eve  of  our  departure  for  China,  I  wish  to  express  our  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  hospitality  that  you  and  Lady  Linlithgow  have  shown  to  Madame  Chiang 
and  myself  during  our  visit  to  India.  Although  our  stay  has  been  short,  yet 
I  am  glad  that  satisfactory  decision  has  been  reached  on  a  plan  for  our  concerted 
action  against  aggression  and  for  the  parts  both  nations  are  to  play. 

I  am  further  gratified  that  close  military  co-ordination  between  China  and 
India  has  been  successfully  worked  out,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  our 
common  victory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  that  this  alone  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  the  recent  loss  of  Singapore. 

In  leaving  India  I  am  taking  away  with  me  a  firm  conviction  that  our  two 
countries  will  spare  nothing  in  striving  for  further  consolidation  of  their  joint 
war  efforts  and  for  the  early  destruction  of  the  force  of  lawlessness. 

Yours  sincerely, 

CHIANG  KAI-SHEK. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

important1  new  Delhi,  21  February  11442,  6.40  pm 

personal  and  most  secret  Received:  21  February,  3  pm 

No.  410-S.  Prime  Minister’s  broadcast.  I  send  by  separate  telegram2  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  replies  received  from  Presidency  Governors  whom  I  have  taken  into 
my  confidence  on  the  proposals  contained  in  your  telegram  No.  3-U3  dated 
13  th  February.  I  have  found  my  task  of  submitting  constructive  alternative 
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proposals  more  engrossing  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  hope  therefore  that  you 
will  not  press  me  for  a  day  or  two.  I  am  working  at  high  pressure  and  want  to 
be  able  to  give  you  my  best  possible  effort. 

1  Deciphered  as ‘Immediate’.  2  No.  160.  3  No.  hi. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

personal  and  most  secret  21  February  1942 

No.  411-S.  Prime  Minister’s  proposed  broadcast.1  Following  are  reactions  of 
Presidency  Governors  whom  I  have  taken  into  my  confidence: 

Madras.  Utterly  opposed  and  considers  (1)  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  pro¬ 
posals  might  hinder  war  effort,  (2)  no  chance  of  Congress  accepting,  and  (3) 
even  if  they  did  Muslims  and  Princes  would  be  antagonized. 

Bengal.  Objects  to  linking  constitution-framing  body  with  war  effort.  De¬ 
fence  Council  would  not  co-operate  in  war  effort  without  executive  power. 
Would  be  too  unwieldly  to  stimulate  recruitment,  munitions  production,  &c. 
Minorities,  especially  Muslim  League,  would  regard  it  as  breach  of  faith  if 
elected  from  Assemblies.  Declaration  on  lines  of  items  (3),  (10)  and  (11)  all 
that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  constitutional  advance:  but  if  major  political 
parties  were  promised  consultation  in  setting  up  body  to  frame  constitution, 
the  onus  of  refusing  to  co-operate  with  it  would  be  on  them. 

Bombay.  While  difficulty  of  producing  any  proposal  which  does  not  risk 
accentuating  existing  divisions  is  great,  call  by  Prime  Minister,  with  minimum 
conditions  and  details,  urgently  needed  and  has  great  possibihties.  There  is 
need  to  dispel  doubts  about  our  intentions.  End  of  item  (3),  end  of  item  (10) 
and  item  (11)  would  be  important  contributions  to  that  end,  but  wording  of 
first  part  of  item  (10)  vague  and  unlikely  to  reassure  Muslims.  Proposed  new 
Council  might  occupy  itself  solely  with  task  of  considering  future  constitution, 
though  not  ideal  body  for  purpose,  and  at  risk  of  non-co-operation  Muslim 
League.  Onus  of  deadlock  would  anyway  be  removed  from  our  shoulders, 
wholly  opposed  to  proposed  elected  body  being  an  Advisory  Defence  Council. 
Nationalist  opinion  demanding  national  government  would  ridicule  offer. 
Better  stick  to  language  of  item  (2)  or  express  hope  that  clarification  of  inten¬ 
tions  will  lead  to  formation  of  national  or  coalition  governments.  Persons  out¬ 
side  Provincial  Legislatures  should  be  eligible  for  any  body  which  may  be  set  up. 


1  See  No.  111. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

important  21  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  412-S.  1  have  considered  further  in  consultation  with  Maxwell  the  question 
of  European  recruitment  for  the  I.C.S.  during  the  war  in  the  light  of  para¬ 
graphs  14-16  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  January.1  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  position  stated  in  your  letter  as  regards  securing  the  release  of  young 
officers  from  the  Forces  in  England.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  possible  to  con¬ 
template  any  withdrawal  of  officers  now  undergoing  military  training  here  as 
suggested  in  your  paragraph  15.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  officers  to 
meet  military  requirements,  pressure  is  being  put  on  us  to  release  more  young 
officers  from  all  Civil  Services  here  for  military  service  and  the  drain  is  thus 
in  the  opposite  direction.  If,  therefore,  the  position  is  accepted  that  no  European 
recruitment  is  possible  during  the  war  the  question  must  arise  whether  there 
should  be  any  Indian  recruitment  to  the  I.C.S.  during  the  same  period.  One¬ 
sided  recruitment  will  produce  exactly  what  happened  during  the  last  war, 
viz.,  an  over-Indianised  bloc  in  the  Service  which  will  not  either  now  or  in 
future  help  much  in  maintaining  its  intended  character.  If,  however,  we  are 
to  bring  recruitment  to  a  full  stop  now  we  must  do  so  with  our  eyes  open 
realizing  that  there  is  little  probability  of  its  resumption  later  in  the  changed 
conditions  envisaged  in  paragraph  14  of  your  letter.  I  fully  realise  that  a  final 
decision  to  stop  I.C.S.  recruitment  at  this  stage  would  involve  an  important 
change  of  policy.  But  since  circumstances  have  forced  us,  temporarily  at  least, 
to  take  a  step  in  this  direction,  perhaps  this  would  be  a  convenient  occasion 
to  consider  the  practical  aspects  of  the  matter  now.  If  there  is  to  be  cessation  of 
recruitment  with  no  practical  possibility  of  resuming  it  after  the  war,  it  would 
seem  inexpedient  to  conceal  our  intentions  from  the  public  in  either  England 
or  India  and  thus  sacrifice  any  political  advantage  which  the  announcement 
would  bring  in  this  country  where  continued  recruitment  to  the  I.C.S.  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  indication  of  our  intention  of  staying  here  indefinitely.  Although 
a  decision  on  the  question  of  policy  is  not  immediately  urgent,  I  should  be 
glad  of  your  preliminary  reactions  to  this  idea. 


1  No.  5. 
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Minute  by  Mr  Amery1 
L/ PO/6/i  06  b :  j  390 

India  office,  21  February  1942 
The  attached  telegram2  from  the  well-informed  and  moderate  Delhi  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  strikes  me  as  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  dual  problem 
which  confronts  us  in  India,  namely  how  to  convince  Indians  of  our  sincerity 
as  to  the  future  and  how  to  give  them  further  responsibility  at  the  present  time 
without  prejudging  the  communal  issue.  It  will  be  noted  that  he  does  not  en¬ 
dorse  the  Sapru  proposals  but  only  asks  for  a  “reconstructed”  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  with  considerable  latitude  but  within  the  present  constitution  and  retaining 
the  Governor-General’s  special  responsibilities.3  As  to  the  future  he  insists, 
rightly  I  think,  on  the  necessity  of  a  much  fuller  and  clearer  indication  of  how 
we  propose  that  the  new  constitution  should  come  about. 

L.  S.  A. 

1  Mr  Amery’s  minute  was  circulated  on  21  February  to  Mr  Churchill,  Mr  Attlee,  Sir  J.  Anderson, 
Sir  S.  Cripps,  and  Viscount  Simon. 

2  Not  printed;  it  appeared  in  The  Times  of  21  February  1942. 

3  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Sec.  12. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/11 

private  AND  personal  India  office,  21  February  1942 

The  last  week  has  been  completely  taken  up  by  Cabinet  crises  as  well  as  by  the 
urgent  situation  following  on  the  fall  of  Singapore1  and  the  menace  to  Rangoon. 
Consequently  there  has  been  no  chance  of  any  discussions  on  India  and  I  doubt 
whether  Winston  has  had  time  to  give  the  matter  any  serious  thought.  In  any 
case  his  deferred  broadcast  which  was  to  have  taken  place  tomorrow  looks  like 
being  deferred  for  another  week  at  the  very  least. 

2.  Meanwhile  your  criticism2  has  come  in  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is 
conclusive.  The  idea  of  linking  the  immediate  interim  concession  with  the 
future  constitution,  however  attractive  for  the  purposes  of  eloquence  here  and 
in  America  will  not,  I  fear,  stand  the  test  of  Indian  jealousies.  What  we  have 
got  to  face  is  that  India  wants — 

1  Singapore  had  surrendered  on  1 5  February. 


2  No.  129. 
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(a)  a  clearer  indication  of  the  future ; 

(b)  an  instalment  of  power  today;  and 

(c)  some  method  of  dealing  with  both  (a)  and  (b)  that  does  not  prejudge 
the  eventual  character  of  (a). 

The  whole  position  is  really  very  well  set  out  in  a  long  telegram  from  Inglis 
in  this  morning’s  Times  which  I  cannot  help  feeling  owes  something  to  your 
inspiration.  My  own  mind  is  crystallising  towards  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
be  more  definite  both  as  to  time  and  method  with  regard  to  (a)  and  go  sub¬ 
stantially  further,  but  not  the  whole  way  asked  for  by  Sapru  and  company, 
in  regard  to  (b). 

3.  What  I  mean  by  being  more  definite  as  regards  (a),  is  first  of  all  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  constitution  framed  by  Indians  will  be  accepted  by  us  subject 
to  negotiation  of  the  method  by  which  our  existing  and  continuing  obligations 
are  to  be  fulfilled.  This  really  comes  back  to  my  1940  conception  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  period  of  years  written  into  the  constitution  so  as  to  give  it  the 
legal  effect.  Winston  reacted  violently  against  that  then  but  has  in  effect  come 
round  to  it  now.  As  regards  time,  what  has  occurred  to  me  and  what  I  am  putting 
into  a  telegram3  I  am  sending  you  today  is  that  we  might  say  that  if  Indians 
have  not  themselves  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  the  constituent  body  which 
is  to  frame  the  constitution  within  six  months  of  the  end  of  the  war  we  will 
do  so  ourselves.  I  am  also  tempted  to  say  that  if  they  have  not  agreed  on  a 
constitution  within  two  years  of  that  date  we  shall  frame  one  ourselves  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities.  The  really  difficult  point  is  how  to  reconcile  our  pledge 
about  agreement  with  the  criticism  that  we  are  deliberately  holding  up  all  pro¬ 
gress  by  giving  a  blackmailing  veto  to  the  minorities.  On  that,  my  mind  which 
has  always  been  working  in  the  provincial  direction,  has  not  [now?]  definitely 
turned  towards  the  solution  normally  accepted  in  the  Dominions  and  indeed 
accepted  with  regard  to  the  States  in  the  present  India  Act,  namely,  that  if  there 
are  sufficient  Provinces  who  want  to  get  together  and  form  a  Dominion  the 
dissident  Provinces  should  be  free  to  stand  out  and  either  come  in  after  a  period 
of  option  or  be  set  up  at  the  end  of  it  as  Dominions  of  their  own.  Jinnah  could 
not  quarrel  with  that  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  Congress  feel  that  it  is 
denied  the  opportunity  of  complete  independence  for  that  part  of  India  which 
it  controls.  Such  a  solution  no  doubt  bristles  with  practical  difficulties,  but  they 
are  not  insuperable  and  my  belief  is  that  if  that  prospect  were  offered,  the  parties 
would  very  possibly  all  come  to  agreement. 

★  ★  ★ 

11.  I  have  been  reading  Hallett’s  letter  of  the  10th  December  (No.  U.P.-117) 
about  the  general  situation  in  his  Province,  in  which  he  is  concerned  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  writing  more  often.  I  must  say  that  I  find  his  reason  entirely 
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convincing.  His  letters,  as  in  the  present  case,  generally  deal  with  some  par¬ 
ticular  problem  of  importance  and  treat  it  fully.  I  find  this  very  useful.  You 
have  been  so  generous  to  me  in  the  matter  of  keeping  me  thoroughly  posted 
about  events  that  I  need  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  hope  you  will  not — 
indeed  I  am  sure  you  will  not— press  Governors  and  officials  to  write  for  the 
sake  of  filling  their  log  when  they  have  nothing  especially  important  to  say. 
Let  me  say  once  more  that  this  does  not  imply  any  sense  of  ingratitude  for  the 
very  full  reports  which  you  have  consistently  supplied  to  me  on  all  points  of 
conceivable  interest.  Quite  the  contrary,  for  you  know  exactly  how  useful  they 
have  been. 

12.  I  am  afraid  the  mail  is  just  off  and  I  must  say  no  more.  All  my  sympathies 
are  with  you  in  the  heavy  ordeal  which  you  will  have  to  face  during  the 
coming  months  with  an  India  which  may  contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
recruits  but  precious  little  in  the  way  of  modern  weapons.  I  only  hope  you 
may  be  able  to  push  through  the  communication  with  Burma  and  so  with 
China  before  the  Japanese  can  get  hold  of  Upper  Burma.  You  handled  Chiang 
Kai-shek  admirably  and  I  love  your  telegram  of  instructions4  to  Dorman-Smith. 

All  good  luck  to  you. 

3  See  No.  165,  para.  3.  4  Not  printed;  it  is  similar  to  No.  135,  para.  4. 
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Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/103 

secret  21  February  igq2 

No.  U.P.-124 

My  dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

There  is  one  rumour  going  round,  in  particular  in  Congress  circles,  regarding 
Marshal  Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  visit  which  is  in  my  view  definitely  dangerous. 
You  may  have  heard  of  it  from  other  sources,  for  I  notice  a  reference  is  made 
to  it  in  a  recent  report  by  the  C.I.D.  of  the  Central  Provinces.  There  is  of  course 
much  speculation  about  the  Marshal’s  visit  and  this  speculation  has  increased 
on  account  of  his  close  contact  with  Nehru  throughout  his  visit.  As  some  of 
my  officers  put  it,  people  are  wondering  why  in  these  very  troublous  times 
Marshal  Chiang  Kai-Shek  continues  to  meander  through  India  with  Nehru 
sticking  to  him  like  a  burr.  The  rumour  is  roughly  that  the  Marshal  has  come 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  India  can  help  in  Burma  and  elsewhere  against  the 
Japanese  and  that  if  he  finds  that  India  cannot  give  much  help,  he  will  on  his 
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return  to  China  consider  the  question  of  coming  to  terms  with  Japan.  His 
constant  association  with  Nehru  rather  than  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  General  Staff  is  no  doubt  the  reason  for  this  rumour,  for  we  know  pretty 
well  what  Nehru  with  his  anti-British  bias  will  tell  him.  I  recognise  of  course 
that  the  official  statement  from  Chungking,  dated  February  19th,1  to  the  effect 
that  an  alternative  to  the  Burma  Road  through  Rangoon  had  been  decided 
upon  goes  to  contradict  the  idea  which  I  have  suggested,  but  a  statement  of 
that  kind  may  be  overlooked  when  the  Press  as  a  whole  gives  more  publicity 
to  the  Marshal’s  discussions  with  Gandhi  and  his  visit  to  Shanti  Niketan. 
Speeches  also  such  as  those  of  Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  others  go  to 
show  that  China  is  never  likely  to  make  peace  with  Japan. 

2.  Your  Excellency  has  recently  written  about  the  necessity  of  fighting 
against  this  defeatist  attitude  and  this  seems  to  be  a  typical  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  defeatist  attitude  is  encouraged.  The  people  are  ignorant  of  what 
the  position  is;  they  tend  to  put  the  worst  interpretation  on  such  information 
as  they  get  and  to  accept  all  kinds  of  rumours,  such  as  this  rumour  that  China 
will  come  to  terms  with  Japan.  Underlying  this  suggestion  is  of  course  the 
idea  of  an  “Eastern  Federation’’  and  some  sort  of  alliance  between  China  and 
Congress  as  representing  India. 

3.  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  let  you  know  this  rumour;  we  are  all  a 
bit  in  the  dark  about  the  Marshal’s  visit  and  if  some  authoritative  statement  can 
be  issued,  it  would  stop  all  this  dangerous  speculation. 

4.  As  regards  the  League  attitude  towards  General  Chiang  Kai-Shek  I  have 
nothing  very  definite,  but  Chaudhri  Khaliq-uz-Zaman  told  my  Chief  Secretary 
recently  that  Jinnah  was  to  tell  him  that  the  League  was  willing  to  help  in  the 
war  but  owing  to  Congress  demands  were  unable  to  do  so,  as  Congress  would 
oppose  the  war  effort  more  vehemently  because  of  the  League  support. 

5.  Then  there  is  rather  an  interesting  report  which  started  from  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha,  that  there  were  secret  negotiations  between  Congress  and  the 
League.  Chaudhri  Khaliq-uz-Zaman  with  reference  to  this  told  Mudie  as 
follows : 

“Just  before  he  went  to  the  League  Conference  in  Bengal,  he  was  approached 
by  Mr.  Rafi  Ahmad  Kidwai  on  the  subject  of  an  understanding  between  the 
Congress  and  the  League.  He  said  that  many  Congressmen  now  desired  this 
and  asked  whether  Khaliq  would  see  Nehru  on  the  subject.  Khaliq,  however, 
said  that  was  useless  as  Jinnah  and  Nehru  would  eventually  have  to  talk. 
Jinnah  was  told  of  this  by  Khaliq  in  Bengal,  but  so  far  has  not  been  approached 
by  Nehru.  He  had  however  been  approached  in  the  same  sense  by  Bhulabhai 
Desai.  Khaliq  told  Kidwai  that  the  League’s  Christmas  resolution2  stood  as 
regards  co-operating  with  any  party  within  the  present  constitution  if  they 
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were  given  a  reasonable  chance  of  power.  As  regards  the  Centre,  this  would 
mean  that  the  Congress  and  the  League  would  join  the  existing  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  and  in  Section  93  Provinces  it  would  mean  Ministries. 
Khaliq’s  reaction  is  two-fold  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  make  up  his 
mind.  He  feels  that  an  understanding  coupled  with  taking  office  might  disarm 
criticism  and  so  make  Government’s  position  easier.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  League  took  office  without  doing  so  jointly  with  the  Congress  and  so 
closing  their  mouth,  the  result  might  be  definitely  bad  for  the  war,  as  the 
fact  that  the  League  were  openly  pro-war  would  make  the  Congress  more 
certainly  anti-war  than  they  are  at  present.  On  the  other  hand  he  realises 
that  Congress  Ministries,  pursuing  a  pro-war  policy,  would  probably  be  un¬ 
able  to  keep  their  Left  Wing  in  order,  which  would  make  things  difficult. 
He  is  also  doubtful  about  “swapping  horses,  &c.”.  I  asked  whether  he 
thought  that  Nehru  would  be  able  to  swallow  so  much  that  he  has  only 
recently  said.  He  agreed  that  that  would  be  difficult;  although  Kidwai  gave 
the  impression  that  Nehru  might  think  as  he  (Kidwai)  did,  that  was  by  no 
means  certain’’. 

All  this  goes  to  show  once  again  how  Nehru  dominates  Congress  policy. 

6.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  for  consulting  me  about  the  question 
of  Herbert’s  meeting  with  Nehru.  The  Nehru  problem  grows  more  and  more 
difficult.  We  have  told  District  Magistrates  to  take  action  against  the  small  fry 
who  indulge  in  abuse  of  Government;  and  some  action  is  being  taken;  in  all 
cases  it  seems  to  me  fully  justified.  But  it  puts  local  officers  in  a  difficult  position 
if  action  is  not  taken  against  leaders;  it  was  Nehru’s  arrest  on  the  last  occasion 
that  eased  our  position  in  this  Province.  I  have  already  told  you  about  the 
Gorakhpur  speeches;  after  that  he  went  on  to  Cawnpore  to  the  All-India  Trade 
Union  Congress  and  the  following  is  the  District  Magistrate’s  report : 

“On  the  8th  he  addressed  the  Congress  and  attracted  an  audience  of  10,000 
people.  He  said  that  the  British  Empire  was  crumbling  and  the  audience 
should  make  their  own  arrangements.  Government’s  A.R.P.  organisation 
was  ridiculous.  The  British  would  not  win  any  battle.  The  only  battle  they 
had  won  so  far  was  the  battle  of  Kalanga  in  Malaya  when  the  Australians  re¬ 
fused  to  fire  on  tea  plantation  strikers  and  Indian  troops  did  so  on  the  com¬ 
mand  of  British  officers.  Nehru  became  very  annoyed  at  pro-war  slogans 
shouted  by  one  section  of  his  audience  and  finally  lost  his  temper  and 
threatened  to  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Next  morning  he  addressed 
about  2,000  students  and  condemned  the  communist  group  for  favouring 
war  effort.  Next  day  addressing  an  audience  of  about  a  thousand  in  the  city 
he  repeated  his  argument  that  disorder  and  panic  could  only  be  avoided  by 
the  Congress  and  he  ridiculed  Government’s  A.R.P.  organisation.  He, 

1  See  The  Times,  20  February,  p.  4.  2  Namely  the  Nagpur  Resolution;  see  Appendix  rv. 
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however,  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  it  ‘  but  our  idea  is  that  its  way  of 
doing  this  work  is  also  worthless  like  all  its  other  works’.  He  also  addressed 
three  meetings  in  the  rural  area,  tw  o  of  which  were  attended  by  9,000  people, 
at  which  he  prophesied  the  end  of  the  British  rule  and  the  necessity  for  people 
to  organise  themselves  through  the  Congress”. 

7.  I  have  not  myself  seen  the  full  report  of  the  speech  but  I  will  examine  it 
carefully.  The  only  satisfactory  feature  is  that  he  stirred  up  opposition  from  the 
pro-war  communists.  This  is  from  another  report  of  the  meeting: 

“The  communists,  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  capable  leaders  in  jail, 
were  faced  with  a  strong  combination  of  Sociahsts  and  Congressites  with 
J.  L.  Nehru  to  add  the  prestige  and  influence  of  his  presence  and  personal 
advocacy.  Despite  this  opposition  the  communists,  while  faring  badly  in  the 
actual  elections,  managed  to  secure  60  per  cent,  of  the  votes  on  the  war  issue, 
and  their  strength  made  it  impossible  for  the  opposition  to  carry  the  delegates 
with  them  in  a  clear-cut  victory  for  non-co-operation  in  the  war.  Nehru 
did  not  emerge  with  any  credit  from  the  proceedings  and  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  at  his  failure  to  appreciate  and  champion  the  cause  of  workers, 
generally.  As  a  result  of  the  rivalry  of  the  two  main  parties  the  Congress 
was  largely  a  failure,  and  the  Labour  Conference  was  completely  over¬ 
shadowed.  On  balance  the  various  meetings  held  tend  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  an  increasingly  strong  section  of  Labour  in  favour  of  co-operation 
in  the  war  effort.  Though  exaggerated  demands  are  made  in  resolutions 
passed  by  Cawnpore  Labour,  the  likelihood  of  any  direct  action  on  a  con¬ 
certed  basis  is  small  at  the  moment”. 

As  I  have  said  in  my  earlier  letter,  I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  taking  action 
when  Nehru  is  so  closely  connected  with  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  but  if  he  goes 
further  off  the  deep-end,  another  break  with  Congress  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  G.  HALLETT 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPO/6/  106b :  ff  379-86 

immediate  India  office,  22  February  1942,  1.20  am 

secret,  private  and  personal  Received:  22  February 

232.  Please  treat  as  Superintendent  telegram. 

1.  Pending  arrival  of  your  suggestions  I  would  like  to  put  forward  for  your 
consideration  certain  suggestions  of  my  own.  They  are  purely  personal  and 
have  not  been  discussed  with  colleagues. 
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2.  Assuming  that  Cabinet  will  accept  your  view1  as  to  danger  of  directly 
linking  interim  proposals  for  associating  India  with  the  war  effort  with 
machinery  for  constitutional  future  the  question  is  what  further  advance  can 
be  made  or  is  worth  while  making  in  either  direction? 

3.  As  regards  constitutional  future  we  can  of  course  give  more  precision  to 
our  past  assurances  on  the  lines  of  paragraphs  3  and  10  of  my  3-U.2  There  is 
also  the  question  of  date  of  which  so  much  has  been  made.  I  still  have  doubts 
as  to  a  fixed  date,  but  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  thought  we  could  risk 
it.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  indicate  our  positive  desire  to  make  early  progress 
if  we  were  to  say  that  if  Indians  do  not  come  to  an  agreement  within  6  months 
of  the  end  of  the  war  as  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  constitution 
forming  body  we  will  set  up  ourselves  the  kind  of  body  we  think  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  In  any  case  is  there  any  real  objection  to  saying  that  while 
obviously  nothing  can  be  done  in  face  of  the  immediate  danger  we  should  not 
ourselves  insist  on  waiting  for  the  actual  end  of  the  war  if  the  situation  became 
less  critical  and  if  the  atmosphere  of  co-operation  created  by  the  common 
effort  made  Indian  leaders  themselves  feel  that  they  could  take  the  matter  in 
hand? 

4.  The  real  difficulty  is  the  one  dealt  with  in  paragraph  n3  of  3-U.  We  cannot 
go  back  on  our  1940  pledges4  to  the  Moslems  and  Princes  or  beat  about  the 
bush  in  answer  to  the  questions  that  are  bound  to  be  asked.  On  the  other  hand 
Congress,  and  many  people  here,  will  say  that  in  insisting  on  agreement  we  are 
in  fact  inviting  a  recalcitrant  element  to  blackmail  the  rest  of  India  by  vetoing 
all  progress  unless  it  gets  its  full  pound  of  flesh.  Is  not  the  right  ultimate  solution 
really  to  be  sought  on  the  lines  wdiich  have  been  followed  in  the  case  of  every 
previous  federation  and  which,  in  fact,  were  adopted  in  the  present  Act5  with 
regard  to  the  Princes,  i.e.  to  let  the  federation  be  formed  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  federable  units  have  agreed,  leaving  the  dissidents  to  stand  out 
for  the  time  being  and  possibly  altogether?  Why  not  say,  as  we  have  said  about 
the  Princes,  that  we  are  prepared  to  let  the  new  federal  constitution  go  ahead 
as  soon  after  the  war  as  say  a  majority  of  the  Provinces  (including  a  majority 
of  the  population  of  British  India)  are  agreed  upon  it,  but  that  no  Province  is 
to  be  coerced  into  joining?  That  meets  Jinnah  in  principle.  Congress  on  the 
other  hand  will  feel  that  it  isn’t  held  back  indefinitely  from  securing  the  free¬ 
dom  it  aims  at ;  but  at  the  same  time  will  have  very  strong  inducement  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Moslem  provinces  in  order  to  secure  a  united  India.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  in  the  event  they  did  not  all  come  in.  If  not  there  would  be 
practical  difficulties  of  various  kinds  but  not  insurmountable.  A  common  tariff 
for  instance  might  be  retained  as  in  the  case  of  Burma  for  a  fixed  period  of  years 

1  See  No.  129,  paras.  2-4.  2  No.  in,  paras.  2  (3)  and  2  (10). 

3  Namely  para.  2  (n).  4  See  Appendix  1.  5  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Sec.  5. 
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pending  a  decision  of  the  dissident  provinces  to  adhere  or  set  up  as  separate 
dominions.  Similar  interim  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  as  regards 
Defence. 

5.  As  regards  an  interim  advance  I  fully  realise  your  objections6  to  an  elected 
Advisory  Council  of  the  sort  suggested  and  to  giving  it  the  nomination  of 
representative  here.  In  any  case  neither  Congress  nor  the  League  would  I 
believe  look  at  it  standing  by  itself.  The  only  question  to  my  mind  is  whether 
we  stand  pat  on  your  Executive,  with  the  additions  already  sanctioned,7  and 
your  National  Defence  Council  or  go  another  step  forward  not  only  in 
Indianisation  but  in  bringing  in  the  Party  leaders.  The  practical  advantages  of 
carrying  on  with  your  present  team  are  obvious.  The  objections  to  a  wholly 
Indian  and  wholly  political  Executive  such  as  Sapru  suggests  are  even  more 
obvious.  Apart  from  the  sacrifice  of  all  continuity  and  administrative  experience 
there  would  be  the  danger  of  deadlock  with  yourself  and  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  or,  no  less  likely,  between  themselves. 

6.  Is  however  a  half-way  house  between  the  two  altogether  unworkable  or 
likely  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Parties  ?  (If  acceptable  in  the  face  of  the  now 
imminent  common  danger  it  is  also  more  likely  to  work  while  that  danger  is 
there).  What  I  mean  is  that  you  should  retain  your  existing  team  and  in  lieu 
of  your  present  proposals  for  filling  vacancies  invite  the  Parties  to  come  in. 
You  have  two  vacancies.  Dropping  Sarkar  would  give  you  a  third,  the  War 
Cabinet  representative  here  a  fourth,  while  you  might  possibly  send  another 
of  your  present  team  to  Chungking.  By  itself  the  offer  of  these  places  would 
certainly  not  be  sufficiently  attractive.  But  might  it  not  if  you  offered  Finance 
to  Congress  and  Defence  to  the  Moslem  League,  transferring  Raisman  to  Com¬ 
munications  or  some  other  department  and  keeping  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  Council  responsible  for  Defence  Policy  as  distinct  from  administration 
(this  is  the  normal  division  on  the  Continent  and,  indeed,  now  in  this  country 
where  the  Prime  Minister  is  responsible  for  defence  policy)  and  the  Defence 
Member  responsible  for  administration.  Finance  is  much  less  controversial  now 
that  India  is  ceasing  to  be  debtor  country  and  that  most  of  her  military  expen¬ 
diture  is  paid  for  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  Maxwell  you  would  certainly 
want  to  keep  as  Home  Member  for  your  own  good  reasons.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  either  Congress  or  Jinnah  agreeing  to  let  the  other  control  internal 
security. 

7.  You  would  thus,  in  effect,  have  six  vacancies  of  which  you  will  give  say 
three  to  Congress,  two  to  the  League,  one  to  Ambedkar  and  create  yet  another 
place  for  your  Sikh,  i.e.  a  total  Council  of  three  Europeans,  four  Moslems,  six 
Hindus,  one  Sikh,  one  Scheduled  Caste  and  one  Parsi  or  sixteen  excluding 
yourself  of  whom,  however,  one  would  be  in  London  and  another  in  Chung¬ 
king.  Assuming  the  two  absentees  balanced  communally  you  would  have,  even 
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on  the  assumption  that  Hindus,  Sikh  and  Ambedkar  voted  together  on  some 
issue  of  Congress  or  communal  policy,  a  casting  vote  with  the  help  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  Moslems  and  Parsi. 

8.  If  Congress  were  prepared  to  come  in  on  this  it  would  no  doubt  be  also 
prepared  to  resume  government  in  the  Provinces.  If  so  it  might  help  if  the 
Provincial  governments,  in  addition  to  their  Premiers,  were  to  be  given  the 
right  of  nominating  a  second  member  on  the  National  Defence  Council.  This 
would  give  them  something  further  without  making  the  Council  unduly  un¬ 
wieldy. 

9.  An  interesting  suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  me  is  that  as  the  conduct 
of  the  war  is  an  all-India  matter,  your  Government  might  invite  two  or  three 
Princes  to  sit  with  your  Executive,  not  as  Members,  but  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Dominion  and  Indian  representatives  at  the  War  Cabinet  here,  for  the 
formulation  and  discussion  of  war  policy,  at  meetings  other  than  those  devoted 
to  purely  internal  British  India  questions. 

10.  I  should  be  glad  of  your  immediate  comments  on  the  Executive  Council 
side  of  the  above  suggestions  as  they  impinge  and  may  possibly  conflict  with 
your  suggestions  in  your  398— S8  just  received. 

6  No.  129,  paras.  7-9.  7  See  No.  66,  Minute  2.  8  No.  155. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIPOI6lio6h:  f  371 

immediate  India  office,  22  February  1942,  7.40  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  24  February 

239.  Please  treat  as  Superintendent  telegram.  My  telegram  No.  2321  of  21st 
February,  paragraph  3 .  It  occurs  to  me  that  main  objection  to  fixing  date  namely 
that  parties  would  sit  back  making  no  real  effort  to  agree  would  be  largely 
overcome  by  the  local  option  proposal  in  paragraph  4  for  neither  party  would 
then  have  same  interest  in  holding  up  the  other. 

1  No.  165. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

important  23  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  434-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  of  18th,  No.  215. 1  I  agree. 
But  you  will  understand  my  wish  that  if  crucial  decisions  are  to  be  taken  by 
whole  Cabinet  all  members  should  be  fully  seized  of  my  views. 

1  No.  148. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/29 

new  delhi,  25  February  1942,  10.55  pm 
Received:  24  February,  1.15  am 
No.  431-G.  Following  is  summary  of  press  account  of  second  day’s  session  of 
Non-Party  Conference  at  Delhi  on  February  22nd: 

2.  Conference  passed  resolution  appreciating  honour  done  to  India  by  visit 
of  Chiang  Kai-Sheks,  and  admiring  heroic  struggle  of  Chinese. 

3.  Resolution  was  passed  urging  that  India’s  representatives  on  War  Cabinet 
and  Pacific  War  Council  should  be  non-official  Indians  commanding  confidence 
of  public. 

4.  Main  resolution  expressed  profound  dissatisfaction  that  all  real  power  in 
Central  Government  is  still  concentrated  in  British  hands  as  four  key  port¬ 
folios1  are  withheld  from  Indians;  and  urged  that  His  Majesty’s  Government 
should  immediately  adopt  following  measures:  Declaration  that  India  should 
no  longer  be  treated  as  dependency  ruled  from  Whitehall,  and  that  henceforth 
her  constitutional  position  and  powers  will  be  identical  with  those  of  Domi¬ 
nions.  (2)  During  war  Executive  Council  shall  be  reconstructed  as  truly  national 
government  on  basis  of  joint  and  collective  responsibility  and  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  non-officials  enjoying  public  confidence  and  in  charge  of  all  portfolios 
subject  to  responsibility  to  Crown  and  without  prejudice  to  Commander-in- 
Chief’s  position.  (3)  British  Government  should  recognise  right  of  India  to 
direct  representation  through  persons  chosen  by  national  government  in  all 
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Allied  War  Councils  and  at  Peace2  Conference.  (4)  National  Government 
should  be  consulted  on  same  footing  and  to  same  extent  as  Dominions. 

5.  In  moving  main  resolution  Jayakar  said  that  for  150  years  Government 
had  been  telling  people  of  country  they  need  not  worry  about  country’s  defence 
as  British  Government  would  look  after  it.  But  now  in  Singapore,  once  de¬ 
clared  immune  from  all  attack,  they  confessed  there  was  no  food,  water  and 
munitions.  What  guarantee  did  Government  give  that  these  three  “Nos” 
would  not  be  repeated  in  this  country?  “This  Government  has  proved  itself 
absolutely  incompetent  to  conduct  war  without  co-operation  of  people.  We 
want  to  tell  this  Government  ‘  move  aside,  we  shall  take  charge  of  conduct  of 
war  before  it  is  too  late’”. 

6.  Conference  passed  resolution  that  Section  93  rule  should  forthwith  cease 
and  popular  governments  enjoying  public  confidence  should  be  established. 

7.  Following  are  points  from  Sapru’s  concluding  speech:  Begins.  ( a )  I  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  walk  into  Amery’s  trap  of  forming  middle  party,  (b)  England 
must  tell  her  agents  here  to  identify  themselves  with  us  and  get  over  their 
present  mentality  which  is  responsible  for  cleavage  between  them  and  us  and 
between  various  communities.  Present  Government  exists  because  it  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  votes,  (c)  August  offer  pleased  neither  Congress,  nor  Muslim 
League  nor  Mahasabha,  so  Amery  is  bereft  of  all  moral  support  in  India. 
[d)  Communahsm  has  played  havoc  with  us  and  cannot  be  exorcised  till 
England  declares  India  self-governing  country,  (e)  I  endorse  Arthur  Moore’s 
suggestion3  to  broaden  basis  of  Indian  Army;  I  do  not  share  Governors’  com¬ 
placency  on  efficiency  of  A.R.P.  organisations  and  Civic  Guards  which  should 
be  brought  more  under  non-official4  control.  (J)  If  leaders  of  big  national 
parties  come  to  working  arrangements  among  themselves,  they  will  have 
earned  lasting  gratitude  of  country;  occasion  demands  that  we  must  cease  to 
think  in  terms  of  communalism.  Ends. 

8.  Press  accounts  mention  scarcely  any  Muslim  as  attending  Conference. 


1  Namely  Defence,  Home,  Finance  and  Communications.  2  Omitted  in  decipher. 

3  In  first  leading  article  ‘  Evolving  an  Army  ’  in  The  Statesman  of  4  February. 

4  Deciphered  as  ‘arms’. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi ,  23  February  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

1  have  just  received  three  letters  from  you,  dated  30th  January,  2nd  February 
and  9th  February. 1  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer  them  adequately  before 
the  mail  leaves,  but  most  of  the  important  points  will  have  been  covered  by 
our  telegraphic  correspondence  before  this  reaches  you. 

2.  On  the  question  of  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  India’s  war  effort,  I  agree 
generally  with  your  comments  in  paragraph  3  of  your  letter  of  the  3  oth  January. 
It  wouldn’t  help  much  to  put  tens  of  millions  of  trained  troops  into  the  field 
when  every  rifle  made  and  to  be  made  in  all  the  Democratic  Front  Countries  for 
two  years  to  come  is  fully  mortgaged.  To  the  latter  part  of  the  same  paragraph 
my  only  reply  is  “can  any  mainly  agricultural  country  compete?”. 

)3 .  I  think  you  have  had  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  myself  a  fairly 
comprehensive  picture  of  Chiang’s  visit.  I  have  so  far  not  seen  any  definite 
reports  as  to  what  passed  between  the  Generalissimo  and  Gandhi;  but  we  may 
soon  have  some  indication  of  what  was  said.  The  reason,  I  feel  sure,  why  the 
Chiangs  did  not  want  to  stay  in  Viceroy’s  Flouse  is  that  she  was  anxious  to  be 
able  to  see  as  much  as  she  wanted  of  Nehru  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Pandit,  whom 
the  Chiangs  had  entertained  in  China.  I  have  heard  that  Gandhi  has  been  proof 
against  the  blandishments  of  the  Generalissimo,  just  as  Nehru  was  when  the 
Marshal  tackled  him  in  Delhi.  I  fancy  Chiang  has  a  much  better  understanding 
of  my  difficulties  than  was  the  case  before  his  visit  to  India. 

4.  We  had  a  roving  discussion  in  Council  a  few  days  ago  on  war  matters 
generally,  which  displayed  a  genuine  anxiety  to  help  in  the  war,  but  also  dis¬ 
played  a  not  unnatural  failure  to  appreciate  how  little  Cabinet  Ministers  not 
immediately  concerned  are  told  about  the  internal  affairs  of  other  Departments, 
especially  operational  matters  and  secret  intelligence.  I  was  able  to  enlighten 
them  on  this  matter,  and  followed  this  up  a  couple  of  days  later  by  another 
meeting  at  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  gave  them  a  brief  review  of  the 
general  situation  including  enough  information  to  make  them  feel  in  the 
picture  without,  of  course,  disclosing  anything  of  an  operational  nature.  This 
is  one  of  the  big  difficulties  with  which  we  should  have  to  deal  in  any  expanded 
Executive  Council  with  politicians. 


1  Nos.  48,  58  and  89. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LjP&JI  8)509 : ff66~y 

new  Delhi,  25  February  1942,  6.50  pm 
Received:  29  February,  10.45  Pm 
33D/42.  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  met  at  Delhi  on  February  21st 
and  passed  resolutions1  about  war  emergency,  Indians  in  Malaya  and  Far  East, 
behaviour  of  Fazlul  Fluq,  welfare  of  Kazaks2  and  Khaksar  Leader.  3  Following 
is  summary  of  first  resolutions. 

Begins.  Committee  draw  attention  of  Indian  Muslims  to  growing  danger  of 
war  to  India  and  call  upon  them  to  face  danger  with  equanimity  and  courage. 
Committee  are  confident  that  in  grave  emergency  Muslims  will  stand  united 
and  help  the  suffering.  Committee  call  on  Provincial  Leagues  to  strengthen 
Muslim  National  Guards4  organization  to  enable  it  to  assist  in  maintaining 
peace  and  order  and  help  the  suffering.  Ends. 

2.  Jinnah  was  unanimously  re-elected  President  of  League  for  the  year. 

3.  Following  is  summary  of  resolution  passed  by  Working  Committee  on 
February  22nd.  Begins.  If  British  Government  are  misled  into  accepting  pro¬ 
posals  of  Non-party  Conference  Muslim  India  will  without  doubt  revolt  against 
any  such  decision,  for  these  proposals  clearly  mean  virtual  transfer  of  all  power 
and  authority  to  Central  Government  on  basis  of  India  as  single  national  unit 
enjoying  Dominion  Status  in  action  thereby  establishing  Congress  of  [or?] 
Hindu  Raj  for  all  practical  purposes.  Real  object  of  these  Hindu  Leaders  is  to 
coerce  British  Government  to  surrender  and  torpedo  Pakistan  demand;  this 

1  The  last  three  resolutions  mentioned  were  non-official  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
League. 

2  The  resolution  expressed  concern  for  the  Muslim  Kazaks  who  had  come  into  India  from  Soviet 
Russia  and  requested  the  Government  of  India  to  provide  for  their  welfare  and  to  allow  them  to 
settle  peacefully  in  some  part  of  North-West  India. 

3  The  Khaksar  (lit.  ‘humble’)  movement  was  founded  in  193 1  by  Inayatullah  Khan  ( Allama  Mashriqi), 
a  former  officer  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service,  with  the  avowed  aim  of  organizing  Muslims 
for  social  service.  The  Khaksars  paraded  with  spades,  the  symbol  of  the  movement,  and  came  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  private  army.  In  1940,  after  disorders  in  the  Punjab,  Inayatullah  Khan  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Central  Government.  Agitation  for  his  release  led  in  June  1941  to  the 
Khaksars  being  declared  an  unlawful  organization.  In  January  1942  Inayatullah  issued  a  conciliatory 
statement,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  released  from  prison  in  Madras  but  was  banned  from 
leaving  the  Presidency.  The  resolution  referred  to  above  expressed  appreciation  of  his  release  and 
asked  for  the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  him. 

4  The  objects  of  the  Muslim  National  Guards  organization  (established  in  1938)  were  defined  by  a 
Muslim  League  Working  Committee  resolution  of  17  June  1940  as  ‘to  train  and  discipline  Muslims 
in  co-ordinated  activity  for  social  and  physical  uplift  of  the  Mushms  and  to  maintain  peace,  tran¬ 
quillity  and  order  in  the  country’. 
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will  be  clear  breach  of  pledges  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  reaffirmed  by 
Amery  in  Leeds  speech5  on  February  4th.  Committee  deplore  attack  by  con¬ 
ference  and  Sapru  on  Amery  who  has  refused  to  resile  from  pledges  given  to 
Mussalmans.  Committee  trust  that  British  Government  despite  present  difficult 
war  situation  will  not  submit  to  coercive  methods  adopted  by  Hindu  India  and 
will  remain  true  to  their  pledges.  Ends. 

4.  Council  of  League  also  met  on  February  22nd  while  considering  con¬ 
firmation  of  Working  Committee  resolution  on  war  emergency  passed  on 
previous  day.  Jinnah,  in  reply  to  question  whether  League  Members  should  or 
should  not  co-operate  with  Government  and  others  in  Civil  Defence  work, 
said  that  League  had  never  given  slightest  hint  of  non-co-operation  with  any 
organization  or  Government. 

5  In  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  Leeds  Luncheon  Club  on  4  February,  Mr  Amery  stated  that 
Britain  would  stand  by  pledges  given  to  India,  ‘  both  by  our  general  pledge  as  to  India’s  future  free¬ 
dom,  and  also  by  our  pledge  to  the  different  main  elements  in  India’s  national  life  that  they  shall 
not  be  coerced  under  a  system  of  government  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept’.  L/I/1/412 :  f  405. 
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Sir  B.  Glancy  ( Punjab )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/91 

govt,  house,  Lahore,  25  February  1942 

D.-o.  No.  387 
Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

The  Premier  has  just  been  round  to  see  me  and  has  asked  me  to  pass  on  the 
following  suggestions  to  you  in  case,  as  he  says  he  has  good  reason  to  believe, 
a  further  statement  about  constitutional  developments  in  this  country  is  likely 
to  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 

He  urges  that  the  preamble  of  any  such  statement  should  stress  the  fact  that 
India  has  earned  by  the  valour  of  her  soldiers  on  the  field  the  right  to  a  position 
of  full  equality  with  the  Dominions  within  the  Empire. 

Secondly,  he  asks  that  the  part  played  by  those  who  have  actively  helped 
in  the  War  should  be  given  a  prominent  mention  in  any  announcement  about 
the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  British  Government.  He  suggests  that  a  state¬ 
ment  should  be  made  to  the  effect  that  when  the  War  is  over  the  British 
Government  will  either  establish  a  constitution  for  India  as  devised  by  the  main 
parties  concerned  in  agreement  with  one  another  or,  faihng  that,  will  set  about 
devising  one  itself,  taking  into  counsel  all  those  who  have  bestirred  themselves 
to  defend  the  country  in  the  time  of  danger. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  Sikander  is  right  in  thinking  that  a  further  announce¬ 
ment  is  contemplated  in  the  immediate  future.  If  he  is  correct,  I  think  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  making  it  the  occasion  for  encouraging  those 
who  are  already  helping  the  Empire’s  cause  and  for  trying  to  enlist  the  support 
during  the  remainder  of  the  War  of  those  who  have  so  far  done  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  active  assistance.  But  1  fully  realise  the  intense  difficulties  of  evolv¬ 
ing  any  statement  that  is  likely  to  be  free  from  objection  from  all  points  of 
view. 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  J.  GLANCY. 
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Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  to  Mr  Churchill 
Telegram,  L/P&S/ 12/2315:  f  271 

23  February  1942 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister:  I  returned  to  Chung¬ 
king  yesterday  from  my  visit  to  India.  I  was  accorded  a  warm  reception  and 
kind  hospitality  by  the  authorities  of  India,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  another  step  forward  has  been  made 
toward  closer  military  collaboration  and  solidarity  between  China  and  India. 

With  regard  to  your  invitation  extended  to  me  to  participate  in  the  Pacific 
War  Council  in  London,  I  hereby  appoint  Dr  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  to  be  my  representative  and  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Council. 

CHIANG  KAI-SHEK. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  L/PCS/ 12/2313:  ff  279-80 


new  delhi,  23  February  1942,  1.30  pm 
Received:  23  February,  3  pm 
No.  31D/42.  Following  is  full  summary  of  message  released  by  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  from  Government  House  Calcutta  on  evening  of  February 
2 1  st.  Begins. 

During  fortnight  in  India  I  have  had  opportunity  of  discussing  very  frankly 
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with  highest  Civil  and  Military  authorities  and  my  Indian  friends  questions 
concerning  joint  plans  against  aggression  and  objective  of  our  common  efforts. 
I  am  happy  to  find  full  sympathy  and  general  understanding  between  us.  On 
eve  of  departure  I  wish  to  bid  farewell  to  and  thank  all  my  friends  in  India  and 
address  following  message  to  them. 

2.  There  exists  among  people  of  India  unanimous  determination  to  oppose 
aggression.  China  and  India  comprise  one  half  of  world’s  population;  their 
common  frontier  extends  to  3,000  kilometres.  In  two  thousand  years’ 
intercourse  there  has  never  been  armed  conflict  which  is  irrefutable  proof  that 
our  two  peoples  are  peace-loving  by  nature.  Today  they  have  not  only  identical 
interests  but  same  destiny  so  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  side  with  anti-aggression 
countries  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  secure  real  peace  for  whole  world. 
Our  two  peoples  have  in  common  outstanding  virtue  of  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
For  sake  of  justice  and  righteousness  this  traditional  spirit  should  move  them 
to  self-negation  for  salvation  of  mankind  and  has  prompted  China  to  be  first 
to  take  up  arms  against  aggression  and  in  present  war  to  ally  herself  un¬ 
hesitatingly  with  any  anti-aggression  countries. 

3.  At  this  most  critical  moment  in  history  of  civilization  our  two  peoples 
should  exert  themselves  to  utmost  in  cause  of  freedom  for  all  mankind.  For 
only  in  free  world  could  Chinese  and  Indian  peoples  obtain  their  freedom. 
Furthermore  should  freedom  be  denied  to  either  China  or  India  there  could 
be  no  real  peace  in  world.  Present  international  situation  divides  world  into 
two  camps.  All  those  opposed  to  aggression  and  striving  for  freedom  of  their 
country  and  mankind  should  join  anti-aggression  camp.  There  is  no  middle 
course  and  no  time  to  await  developments.  Issue  before  us  does  not  concern 
dispute  of  any  one  man  or  country  nor  any  specific  question  pending  between 
one  people  and  another.  Any  people  joining  anti-aggression  front  co-operates 
not  with  any  particular  country  but  with  entire  front. 

4.  Pacific  war  is  turning  point  in  history  of  Nationalism.  Method  however  by 
which  peoples  of  world  could  attain  freedom  might  be  different  from  what  it 
used  to  be.  Anti-aggression  nations  now  expect  that  in  this  new  era  people  of 
India  should  voluntarily  bear  full  share  of  responsibility  in  present  struggle  for 
survival  of  free  world  in  which  India  must  play  part.  Vast  majority  of  world’s 
opinion  is  in  full  sympathy  with  India’s  aspirations  for  freedom.  This  sympathy 
which  is  so  valuable  and  so  difficult  to  obtain  cannot  be  appraised  in  terms  of 
money  or  material  and  should  therefore  by  all  means  be  retained.  Should  anti¬ 
aggression  front  lose  war  civilisation  of  world  would  suffer  set-back  for  at  least 
hundred  years  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  human  sufferings. 

5.  (Then  follows  graphic  description  of  Japanese  barbarities  in  China.)  In  these 
horrible  times  of  savagery  and  brute  force  people  of  China  and  India  should 
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give  united  support  to  principles  embodied  in  Atlantic  Charter  and  in  joint 
declaration  of  26  Nations  and  ally  themselves  with  anti-aggression  front.  I 
hope  latter  will  whole-heartedly  join  Allies  namely  China,  Britain,  America  and 
Soviet  Union  and  participate  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  struggle  for  survival  of 
free  world  until  complete  victory. 

6.  Lastly  I  sincerely  hope  and  confidently  believe  that  our  ally  Great  Britain 
without  waiting  for  any  demands  on  part  of  people  of  India  will  as  speedily  as 
possible  give  them  real  political  power  so  that  they  may  be  in  position  further 
to  develop  their  spiritual  and  material  strength  and  thus  realise  that  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  war  is  not  merely  aid  to  anti-aggression  Nations  for  securing 
victory,  but  also  turning  point  in  their  struggle  for  India’s  freedom.  From 
objective  point  of  view  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  wisest  policy  which 
will  redound  to  credit  of  British  Empire.  Ends. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Aniery 
Telegram,  LjP&JjSfog :  f  71 


new  Delhi,  25  February  1942,  6.50  pm 
Received:  23  February,  10.43  Prn 
34D/42.  Following  is  summary  of  statement  made  by  Jinnah  to  Associated 
Press  on  February  22nd. 

Begins.  Marshal  Chiang  Kai  Shek  told  me  he  knew  nothing  of  political  and 
constitutional  problems  of  India,  but  in  parting  message  he  has  advised  British 
Government  to  give  real  pohtical  power  and  freedom  to  India.  India  is  not 
one  national  State,  its  two  major  nations  being  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  and 
one  third  of  India  is  under  Princes.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Marshal  should  have 
indulged  in  generalities  without  understanding  political  situation  and  necessary 
constitutional  adjustments.  I  fear  he  is  saturated  with  ideas  of  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  most  while  in  India.  While  Mushm  India  yields  to  none  in  desire 
to  achieve  freedom  for  all  people  of  India  it  cannot  accept  machinations  of  those 
who  speak  in  name  of  freedom  for  Hindu  India  only.  We  want  our  Hindu 
brethren  to  be  free  but  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  them;  both  Hindu  and 
Muslim  nations  should  be  free  equally  in  respective  homelands  and  zones,  any 
attempt  militating  against  Pakistan  demand  will  lead  to  gravest  disaster  in 
India  at  this  critical  moment.  I  trust  British  Government  and  public  will  not 
be  carried  away  by  generalities  in  which  Marshal  has  indulged  after  fortnight’s 
visit.  Ends. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


private  and  personal  24  February  1942 

No.  441-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  [2,]  3 1 1  of  21st  February. 
At  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  own  request  I  placed  at  his  disposal  two  houses  on  my 
Estate  with  separate  entrance,  for  the  sole  use  of  himself  and  his  party. 

2.  No  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  his  movements  or  to  prevent  him  from 
seeing  any  visitors  he  wished  to  receive.  Indeed  neither  Viceroy  nor  his  Govern¬ 
ment  are  aware  precisely  who  were  the  persons  whom  the  Generalissimo  re¬ 
ceived.  Nehru  was  a  frequent  caller  and  also  Mrs.  Pandit,  Nehru’s  sister. 

3.  Generalissimo  was  asked  not  to  go  to  Wardha  because  that  has  become 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  Secretary  of  State  knows;  but  he  arranged  to  see 
Gandhi  and  Jinnah,  leaders  respectively  of  Congress  and  Muslim  League. 
Generalissimo  was  offered  choice  of  tours  possible  in  the  short  time  available, 
for  which  naturally  we  had  to  make  arrangements.  He  chose  to  visit  Khyber, 
Rawalpindi  and  Lahore.  At  the  same  time  Madame  Chiang  went  to  Agra 
accompanied  only  by  members. of  her  own  staff  and  Nehru’s  sister. 

4.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  was  no  moment  of  difficulty  during  the  visit. 
The  feelings  on  all  sides  were  most  friendly  and  cordial.  Generahssimo  and 
Madame  Chiang  and  the  whole  of  their  staff  were  much  liked  by  all  who  came 
into  touch  with  them.  My  Commander-in-Chief  and  General  Staff  report  that 
there  was  complete  accord. 

5.  Generahssimo  was  particularly  pleased  at  being  told  everything  in  con¬ 
nection  with  military  matters  and  repeatedly  expressed  his  satisfaction  on  this 
score  to  the  Viceroy.  Apparently  he  was  much  gratified  at  being  regarded  as 
an  equal  and  an  Ally  and  not  as  a  “backward  boy”. 

6.  His  own  departing  message2  to  me,  published  today,  is  a  good  answer. 


1  Requesting  material  with  which  to  controvert  any  allegation  that  Chiang  Kai-Shek  had  not  been 
free  in  his  movements  and  could  go  nowhere  nor  see  anyone  unless  the  Government  had  arranged  it. 

2  No.  158. 
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Mr  Eden  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  ( via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Bagdad) 

Telegram,  L/P&S/ 12/2315:  f  246 

foreign  office,  24  February  1942,  12.40  am 
218.  Please  pass  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  on  arrival.  Personal. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  your  personal  comments  on  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  visit 
to  India. 


177 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/124 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  24  February  1942 

Your  Excellency, 

I  deeply  appreciate  Your  Excellency’s  message,1  and  assure  you  that  Lady 
Linlithgow  and  I  will  long  retain  the  happiest  recollections  of  your  visit  and 
that  of  Madame  Chiang. 

I  fully  share  your  satisfaction  that  substantial  results  have  been  achieved  in 
concerting  our  joint  action  against  aggression  and  in  the  close  co-ordination 
of  military  plans. 

Here  in  India  we  will  take  to  heart  and  follow  the  good  advice  which  Your 
Excellency  has  given  us  out  of  the  plenitude  of  China’s  bitter  experiences.  We 
will  unite  to  resist  the  ruthless  and  brutal  aggressor.  We  will  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  brave  Chinese  army  and  people  whose  strength  is  in 
Your  Excellencies’  wise  and  constant  leadership.  Come  what  may,  we  will  be 
with  you  until  the  Japanese  power  is  utterly  broken. 

I  trust  Your  Excellency  and  Madame  Chiang  are  well  and  rested  after  the 
fatigues  of  so  crowded  and  strenuous  a  visit. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 


1  No.  158. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

immediate  new  Delhi,  24  February  1942,  11.5  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  444-S.  I  have  today  seen  Reuters  report,1  dated  London,  23rd  February, 
of  anticipations  of  a  new  approach  to  the  Indian  problem.  I  cannot  but  be 
sorry  that  this  should  have  happened  because  expectations  must  be  raised  and 
any  announcement  by  the  Prime  Minister  must  to  that  extent  fall  flat.  I  pro¬ 
pose  explaining  this  away  privately  as  an  echo  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  promise 
of  further  consideration  in  his  reply  to  Sapru. 

1  No  Reuter  report  of  23  February  such  as  Lord  Linlithgow  describes  has  been  traced.  However,  he 
may  have  seen  on  the  24th  the  Reuter  message  dated  London,  24  February,  which  appeared  in  The 
Times  of  India  of  25  February.  This  said  that  Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  appeal  that  Great  Britain  should  give 
India  ‘all  political  power  as  speedily  as  possible’  was  noted  with  sympathy  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  message  concluded  that  the  War  Cabinet  was  going  thoroughly  into  the  whole  situation. 
‘As  the  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  to  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  he  will  make  a  comprehensive 
statement  on  the  attitude  and  intentions  of  the  British  Govermnent  before  long.’ 


179 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/105 

secret  the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  24  February  1942 

My  dear  Hallett, 

I  am  very  glad  you  wrote  to  me  about  Nehru  and  was  most  interested  to  hear 
your  views. 1  My  Home  Department,  as  you  know,  have  been  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  reported  speeches  since  his  release,  although  they  had  not  received 
the  particular  ones  to  which  your  letter  refers;  and  they,  and  also  I  myself, 
agree  entirely  with  your  analysis  of  his  attitude.  He  has  not  changed  an  atom 
and  he  is  so  obsessed  by  his  hatred  for  us — or  what  he  calls  British  Imperialism — 
that  he  is  blind  to  the  harm  that  he  is  doing  to  his  own  countrymen.  That  is  not 
the  mark  of  a  big  man;  and  therefore  the  questions  I  ask  myself  are  whether 
we  may  not  only  add  to  his  stature  by  prosecuting  him,  and — what  is  far  more 
important — whether  there  are  not  other  and  better  ways  of  taking  the  wind  out 
of  his  sails.  The  danger  lies  not  in  what  he  says,  but  in  the  effect  it  produces. 
Let  us  see  then  what  can  be  done  to  neutralise  the  kind  of  poison  that  he  and 
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others  are  instilling  by  the  more  positive  plan  of  action  which  1  put  to  you  in 
my  letter  of  February  the  17th2  regarding  the  formation  of  a  National  Defence 
Front.  In  particular  I  would  refer  you  to  what  I  said  towards  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  3  of  that  letter.  If  we  can  show  that  we  have  got  another  answer  besides 
putting  people  in  jail,  that  we  are  not  incompetent,  and  that  we  can  lead  and 
help  the  people  in  the  present  emergency,  we  shall  have  done  more  to  discredit 
Nehru  than  any  number  of  prosecutions.  If  what  we  can  achieve  in  those 
directions  does  not  come  up  to  expectations — and  we  shall  require  to  have  at 
least  a  section  of  the  people  actively  behind  us — I  do  not  dismiss  the  possibility 
that  even  more  drastic  action  than  mere  prosecution  may  eventually  be  needed 
against  Nehru  and  people  of  Inis  sort. 

2.  Apart  from  this  you  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
choose  a  worse  moment  than  the  present  to  proceed  against  Nehru — just  after 
his  repeated  conversations  with  Marshal  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  almost  before 
the  Generalissimo’s  back  is  turned.  On  whatever  grounds  we  might  base  a 
prosecution,  no  one  would  believe  that  it  had  not  some  sinister  connection 
with  those  conversations,  and  the  effect  on  world  opinion,  and  particularly  in 
America,  might  well  be  disastrous.  As  regards  the  conversations  themselves 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  am  myself  well  satisfied  with  the  Marshal’s  attitude 
towards  us.  I  was  impressed  by  his  determination  to  bring  India  in  whole¬ 
heartedly  against  the  Japanese  and  I  believe  that  his  contacts  with  Nehru  will 
make  it  definitely  more  difficult  for  the  latter  actively  to  oppose  our  war  effort. 
It  was  indeed  noticeable  that  the  speech  that  Nehru  made  to  a  very  large 
audience  in  Delhi  on  February  the  nth3  was  moderate  in  tone — so  much  so  in 
fact  that  his  audience  is  reported  to  have  been  definitely  disappointed. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 


1  No.  146. 


2  No.  143. 


3  No.  108. 
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Note  by  Major-General  Lockhart 1 
L/PO/6/m6  b :  jf  360-1 

India  office,  25  February  19422 

The  Indian  Army  in  Relation  to  Constitutional  Policy 

1.  COMMUNAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARMY 
The  latest  available  figures  for  the  class  composition  of  the  Indian  Army  are 
for  the  1st  January,  1941.  These  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  418,000  Indian 
Army  personnel  at  that  date,  155,000  (approximately  37%)  were  Moham¬ 
medans  and  263,000  were  Hindus  and  other  religions  (including  51,000  Sikhs). 
Of  this  total,  the  Punjab  contributed  201,000  or  48%,  of  which  96,000  were 
Moslems  and  51,000  Sikhs.  Nepal  contributed  46,000  (11%).  No  other  area 
contributed  as  much  as  10%  of  the  total.  35,000  (8%)  of  Mohammedans 
came  from  the  North  West  Frontier  Province.  The  principal  Congress  strong¬ 
holds  (Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  United  Provinces  and  Bihar)  together  con¬ 
tributed  only  63,000  or  15^%.  Of  the  104,000  non-Mohammedans  from  the 
Punjab,  28,000  were  Dogras,  14,000  were  Jats  and  51,000  were  Sikhs,  i.e.,  a 
large  proportion  was  confined. to  particular  classes  within  the  Province.  The 
Bombay  contribution  of  18,700  was  almost  entirely  from  the  martial  class  of 
Mahrattas. 

Since  these  figures  were  compiled,  there  has  been  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
Indian  Army  which  now  totals  about  1  million.  In  this  expansion  recruits  have 
been  drawn  from  Bengal,  Assam,  Bihar  and  Orissa  as  well  as  from  the  Provinces 
previously  drawn  upon.  Recruits  from  new  classes  of  the  population  have  also 
been  obtained  from  the  Provinces  previously  drawn  upon  as  well  as  large  in¬ 
creases  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply. 

2.  EXTENT  OF  CONGRESS  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARMY 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  influence  of  Congress  with  the  soldiery.  In  the  pre¬ 
war  Army  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  it  was  negligible.  The  soldier’s  reaction 
to  Congress  was  limited  to  an  apprehension  of  what  his  own  future  would  be 
if  the  British  Raj  were  to  abrogate  its  powers  and  he,  the  soldier,  were  left 
at  the  mercy  of  a  body  of  Indian  politicians,  drawn  mainly  from  parts  of  India 
of  which  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  knew  little  and  whose  inhabitants  they  in 
many  cases  regarded  almost  as  foreigners.  There  is  still  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  British  officer  is  the  surest  guardian  of  the  soldier’s  interests.  India  is  not 
yet  a  nation.  The  Pathan  or  Punjabi  soldier  is  as  much  a  foreigner  in,  say,  the 
C.P.  or  Southern  India,  as  the  British  officer.  The  Bengali  is  to  many  classes 
in  the  Army  an  object  of  contempt.  Except  in  the  U.P.,  where  Congress  has 
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some  influence  in  the  villages  from  which  men  are  enlisted,  there  are  no  classes 
which  one  could  say  were  specially  susceptible  to  Congress  influence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  feelings  of  the  now  greatly  expanded 
Army,  drawn  mainly  from  pre-war  classes,  is  any  different  from  that  of  the 
old.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  concessions  to  Congress  would 
have  any  beneficial  effect  on  recruiting  or  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
At  the  same  time  if  concessions  to  Congress  were  made  as  the  result  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  all  Indian  political  parties,  the  Army  would  be  unlikely  to  be 
adversely  affected.  But  such  agreement  seems  extremely  unlikely.  What  does 
seem  likely  is  that  any  concessions  to  Congress  would  produce  a  violent  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  Moslem  League.  Should  this  happen,  and  should  Mr.  Jinnah  and 
his  party  attempt  to  stir  up  serious  trouble,  the  effect  upon  the  Army  might  be 
disastrous.  Communal  feeling,  at  present  almost  non-existent  inside  units,  would 
be  aroused.  The  soldier  overseas,  whether  Hindu  or  Moslem,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  feel  great  and  natural  anxiety  about  affairs  at  Home,  and  morale 
and  efficiency  would  most  certainly  suffer.  Mohammedan  recruiting  might 
cease. 

To  sum  up.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  any  concession  to  Congress  would  assist 
the  war  effort  in  respect  to  the  Military  personnel  of  the  Army.  On  the  other 
hand  it  might  result  in  the  ruin  of  the  Indian  Army  as  at  present  constituted. 

The  Sikhs  present  a  somewhat  separate  problem  from  other  classes.  They 
are  a  separate,  warlike,  and  politically  minded  community.  In  1940  there  was 
considerable  anxiety  over  the  Sikh  situation  and  the  number  of  recruits  de¬ 
sired  was  difficult  to  obtain.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  reluctance  to 
enlist,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  desertions  which  occurred,  was  the  current 
opinion  that  if  Sikhs  went  overseas  their  lands  and  villages  would  be  seized 
by  the  Mohammedans  who  were  plotting  to  seize  power  in  the  Punjab.  Sikhs 
were  therefore  wanted  in  India  to  protect  the  community  against  the  Moham¬ 
medans.  The  Sikhs  might  welcome  concessions  to  Congress  if  they  did  not 
involve  concessions  to  the  Moslem  League. 


1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India. 

2  The  probable  date  of  the  document  has  been  determined  from  its  place  in  the  file. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
L/POI6/  106b :  jf 35  0-3 

India  office,  25  February  1942 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P  9/42 

Prime  Minister 

Any  declaration  of  Indian  policy  for  the  future  must  make  it  clear,  unequivoc¬ 
ally,  that  we  stand  by  our  pledge  of  1940,  to  the  Moslems  and  the  Princes,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  coerced  into  any  system  of  Indian  Government  of  which 
they  disapprove.  This  is  in  any  case  vital  at  present,  in  view  of  possible  effects 
upon  the  Moslem  element  in  the  Indian  Army. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  insistence  on  agreement  has  been  widely  taken  as 
giving  Mr.  Jinnah  a  veto  on  all  constitutional  progress  in  India,  and  as  a  mere 
excuse  on  our  part  for  doing  nothing.  This  has  pecuharly  infuriated  Hindu 
leaders,  vide  Sapru’s  comments1  on  myself  as  the  most  disastrous  Secretary  af 
State  India  has  ever  known. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  this  criticism,  and  that  is  to  couple  with 
a  reaffirmation  of  our  pledge  to  the  minorities,  the  positive  affirmation  that 
the  majority  can  go  ahead  of  itself  if  it  wants  to. 

Happily,  the  distribution  of  Moslems  and  Hindus  is  such  that  this  can  be 
done  on  a  purely  provincial  basis,  by  declaring  that  if  a  majority  of  provinces 
agree  upon  a  constitution,  we  will  accept  it  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  leaving 
dissident  provinces  to  stay  out  for  the  time  being  or  even  altogether. 

This  is  indeed  the  logical  consequence  of  the  whole  attitude  we  have  taken 
up  once  we  have  left  it  to  Indians  to  frame  their  own  constitution.  That  has  in 
fact  meant  treating  them  like  the  Dominions,  in  whose  case  federation  or  union 
has  invariably  come  by  agreement  and  with  freedom  to  stay  out  on  the  part  of 
any  particular  unit. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  the  original  Dominion  of  1867  consisted  only  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Manitoba  and  the  North 
West  only  came  in  in  1870,  British  Columbia  in  1871  (with  a  definite  promise 
to  have  a  transcontinental  railway  provided  for  it) ;  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1873.  Newfoundland,  which  was  included  in  the  original  constitution,  never 
came  in  at  all,  but  became  a  somewhat  precarious  Dominion  afterwards. 

In  the  case  of  Australia,  New  South  Wales  stipulated  that  it  would  only 
come  in  on  a  referendum  in  which  it  decided  itself  the  size  of  the  majority 
which  was  to  count  for  adhesion.  In  1898  the  referendum  gave  a  clear  majority 
of  some  thousands,  but  not  enough  to  meet  the  arbitrary  figure  laid  down 
by  New  South  Wales.  Adhesion  was  only  secured  by  a  second  referendum  in 
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1899.  Western  Australia  only  came  in  after  a  referendum  in  1900.  New  Zealand 
decided  to  stay  out  altogether  and  became  a  separate  Dominion. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  Natal  insisted  on  having  a  special  plebiscite. 
Provision  was  made  for  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Protectorates  coming  into 
the  Union.  Southern  Rhodesia  for  many  years  joined  the  Union  for  customs 
purposes,  but  has  otherwise  firmly  decided  to  stay  outside  and  hopes  to  be  a 
Dominion  on  its  own.  The  Protectorates  have  up  to  date  decided  to  stay  out¬ 
side,  under  direct  British  authority. 

Even  in  India,  Burma  was  separated  on  the  ground  of  its  essentially  different 
character  and  in  view  of  the  trend  (by  no  means  unanimous)  of  public  opinion 
there.  As  regards  the  States,  it  was  never  suggested  that  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  in,  but  only  that  the  adhesion  of  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
was  required  to  justify  us  in  launching  the  Federation. 

In  all  these  cases  the  staying  out,  temporary  or  permanent,  of  particular 
units  has  involved  some  complications.  In  the  case  of  Burma,  the  Customs 
Union  was  maintained  for  a  definite  period  and  there  was  a  difficult  financial 
adjustment.  Similar  difficulties  would  occur — and  indeed  occur  now — in  the 
case  of  States  standing  outside  an  Indian  Federation.  They  would  occur  similarly 
in  the  case  of  any  province  or  group  of  provinces  that  stayed  outside.  They  are 
none  of  them  insuperable.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  principle  of  freedom 
to  individual  provinces  is  conceded,  the  deadlock  remains  insuperable  and  every 
section  in  India  is  increasingly  embittered  against  ourselves  and  against  each 
other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practical  reasons  for  maintaining  some  sort  of  unity 
in  India  are  so  great  that,  once  freedom  of  choice  is  conceded,  1  believe  they 
will  all  come  in.  The  one  thing  that  is  certain  to  bring  about  Pakistan  in  its 
extreme  form  and  with  both  Moslem  and  Flindu  India  antagonistic  to  ourselves, 
is  to  shirk  the  issue. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  first  essential  of  any  declaration  we  may  make  is 
to  make  it  clear  that  our  pledges  to  the  smaller  elements  do  not  preclude  the 
rest  from  going  ahead  if  they  wish  to. 

L.  S.  AMERY. 


1  Made  during  the  course  of  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Non-Party  Leaders  Conference  at  Delhi 
on  21  February. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

most  immediate  23  February  1942,  4.43  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  449-S.  It  has  been  strongly  represented  to  me  by  certain  of  my  advisers 
that  no  constitutional  declaration  by  the  Prime  Minister  would  carry  convic¬ 
tion  unless  he  were  definitely  to  say  at  this  stage  that  the  eventual  post-war 
constitution  of  India  would  contain  no  provisions  for  the  safeguarding  of 
British  interests  as  such,  and  that  such  interests  would  be  regulated  by  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  between  an  autonomous  Government  of  India,  when  set 
up,  and  Great  Britain  and  respective  Dominions. 

2.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  approach,  but  the 
support  of  the  British  commercial  community,  shortsighted  as  they  may  some¬ 
times  be,  is  as  experience  has  shown,  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
the  Governor-General,  and  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  if  our  present 
scheme  fails;  and  I  cannot  lightly  risk  jettisoning  it.  I  have  been  at  particular 
pains  (and  with  some  success)  to  try  and  carry  them  with  me  and  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  am  most  anxious  to  continue  to  do  so.  I  should 
myself  therefore  be  most  reluctant  now  to  appear  to  initiate  any  such  approach 
as  that  suggested  which  will  certainly  be  regarded1  by  Europeans  as  gratuitous 
sacrifice  to  the  Birlas  and  Walchands.2 

3.  On  the  other  hand  if  His  Majesty’s  Government  share  the  view  expressed 
by  my  advisers,  and  find  it  possible  to  get  heads  in  London  of  major  firms3  to 
accept  it  and  to  allow  me  to  do  some  lobbying  in  secrecy  pointing  out  that 
they  would  not  do  too  badly  under  treaty  arrangements,  the  position  might 
be  different.  I  would  welcome  your  views  on  this. 

4.  You  should  know  that  there  is  a  strong  element  of  opposition  in  Calcutta 
to  Catto’s  attitude,4  and  that  if  any  such  proposition  was  to  be  got  across, 
solid  support  from  other  major  firms,  and  probably  some  degree  of  direct 
consultation  between  them  and  their  representatives  here,  would  be  essential. 
For  the  moment  I  have  included  the  suggestion  in  a  sketch  declaration5  being 
telegraphed  to  you  today.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  subject  to  what  I  have 
said  in  this  telegram  and  I  am  wholly  uncommitted  regarding  it  pending  receipt 
of  your  views. 

1  Deciphered  as  ‘appreciated’. 

2  The  Birla  brothers  and  Hirachand  Walchand  were  respectively  proprietors  of  some  of  the  largest 
Indian-owned  industrial  concerns.  3  ‘major  firms’  deciphered  as  ‘major  Indian  firms’. 

4  See  No.  80.  5  See  No.  183,  para.  5,  Point  3. 
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The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  AdSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  25  February  1942 

personal  and  secret  Received:  25  February,  8pm 

No.  451-S.  Prime  Minister’s  broadcast — constructive  suggestions. 

(1)  In  a  succeeding  telegram1  I  set  out  the  background  and  explanation  of 
my  suggestions  which  I  hope  will  convince  you  that  I  have  gone  to  utmost 
limit  that  my  conscience  and  any  Viceroy’s  capacity  to  bear  the  burden  will 
admit. 

(2)  To  save  delay  I  send  a  sketch  of  declaration  in  this  telegram.  Obviously 
if  Prime  Minister  makes  any  declaration  it  ought  to  be  added  that  this  declara¬ 
tion  is  not  a  hasty  expedient  consequent  upon  deterioration  in  military  situation 
or  forced  by  Cabinet  changes  in  England  and  that  Viceroy  will  do  his  utmost 
to  implement  it  for  sake  both  of  India  herself  and  in  order  to  make  every 
possible  contribution  to  common  cause  of  ourselves  and  allies. 

(3) 1  have  not  attempted  under  heavy  pressure  to  be  meticulous  in  my  choice 
of  words.  We  may  gain  much  by  presenting  our  plan  in  a  form  and  under  a 
name  that  will  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street  all  over  the  world.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  master  hand  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  the  framework  indicated  in  this  sketch 
finds  acceptance  in  principle  you  might  secure  and  send  me  a  draft  framed  with 
a  view  to  its  appeal2  and  allow  me  to  suggest  precise  modifications  of  verbal 
expression  which,  while  not  damning  it  in  Indian  eyes,  would  not  commit  us 
to  the  impossible. 

(4)  Points  in  the  originally  proposed  broadcast3  by  the  Prime  Minister  are 
dealt  with  as  follows: 

Point  1.  I  would  not  overstate  the  danger  to  India:  what  may  work  as  a 
tonic  in  Great  Britain  may  have  reverse4  effect  here. 

Points  2,  3  and  4  would  be  incorporated. 

Points  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  would  be  dropped;  but  representatives  of  India  in 
points  7  and  8  would  be  nominated  and  instructed  from  India.5 

Point  10  (acceptance  of  constitution  so  arrived  at)  is  widened  in  its  scope 
in  my  point  11,  but  restricted  in  its  ultimate  operation  by  the  conception  of 
our  obligations  stated  in  my  point  4.  My  point  9  tries  to  keep  the  field  open 
for  something  of  a  zonal  nature  in  the  initial  post-war  stages  without  referring 
to  it  specifically  now. 

1  No.  184.  2  ‘appeal’ was  received  corrupt.  3  No.  in. 

4  ‘reverse’  deciphered  as  ‘death  sentence’.  5  ‘from  India’  omitted  in  decipher. 
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Point  II  is  replaced  by  my  points  3,  4,  7,  which  are  wider  in  scope  and  fact 
consequences  involved. 

As  regards  point  3  (British  interests)  please  emphasise  most  strongly  dif¬ 
ficulties  represented  in  my  telegram  No.  449-S,6  dated  25th  February.  We 
don’t  want  to  sacrifice  our  last7  friends  in  India  on  a  gamble. 

Second  sentence  of  point  6  (“while. .  .British  interests”)  is  also  connected. 

Reference  at  end  of  my  point  6  is  to  possibility  of  creating  a  portfoho  of 
Defence  Co-ordination  which  already  has  a  Secretary  and  can  handle  urgent 
and  important  matters  involving  close  liaison  between  operational  and  civil 
departments. 

(5)  Following  is  sketch  outline: 

Point  1.  India  is  in  grave  danger  and  the  times  demand  the  united  efforts  of 
her  sons  and  daughters. 

Point  2.  Opinion  in  India  and  among  our  friends  in  the  world  is  puzzled 
by  the  Indian  problem.  Almost  universal  opinion  in  England  wants  to  give 
India  her  freedom,  and  cannot  understand  why  if  the  difficulties  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  set  forth  are  real  they  should  not  be  appreciated  by 
political  opinion  in  India.  While  the  fighting  forces  of  India  by  their  valour 
in  the  field  have  won  the  respect  of  the  world  and  have  achieved  real  equality 
with  free  men  the  world  over,  pohtical  opinion  in  India  is  baffled  and  disturbed 
by  a  sense  of  frustration  approaching  to  bitterness  at  what  they  regard  as  our 
failure  to  solve  the  problem.  I  beheve  that  in  past  year  many  in  India  have 
progressively  realised  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  an  apparent  reluctance  to  admit  this  boldly  from  the  pubhc 
platform  is  not  due  to  a  fear  that  any  such  admission  would  be  exploited  by 
ourselves  to  maintain  our  grip  on  India  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  in¬ 
terests,  whether  Imperial,  strategic,  commercial  or  professional. 

Point  3.  At  the  outset  therefore  His  Majesty’s  Government  declare  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  impeding  the  attainment  of  India’s  freedom  in  any  way  for 
the  preservation  of  purely  British  interests.  As  proof  of  this  they  now  declare 
that  they  make  no  insistence  on  provisions  in  the  post-war  constitution  of 
India  for  the  safeguarding  of  British  interests  as  such.  Such  interests  will  be  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation  in  the  post-war  period  to  culminate  in  a  series 
of  bilateral  pacts  between  a  then  autonomous  Government  of  India  on  the  one 
hand  and  His  Majesty’s  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  respective 
Dominions  on  the  other. 

Point  4.  His  Majesty’s  Government  regard  the  obligations  which  history 
has  laid  upon  them  as  entirely  separate  from  British  interests,  and  construe 
those  obligations  as  requiring  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  see  that  full  power 
is  tranferred  to  a  Government  in  India  under  which  the  different  races,  com¬ 
munities  and  interests  in  India  may  have  the  prospect  of  living  and  surviving 
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without  fear,  and  of  developing  their  religious,  cultural,  economic  and  political 
life,  not  without  trouble — lor  that  camiot  be — but  without  despair  or  blood¬ 
shed  ;  our  promises  are  to  be  read  and  understood  in  the  light  of  this  declaration. 

P oint  5 .  This  is  no  time  to  make  profound8  changes  in  the  existing  machinery 
of  Government,  or  hamper  the  authorities  who  are  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
I  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  great  political  parties  and  communities  to  sink  their 
differences  and  take  their  full  share  in  the  power  and  responsibility  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
Viceroy  will  renew  his  attempts  to  bring  together  the  leaders  of  parties  in  order 
that  both  his  Executive  Council  and  the  Governments  in  the  Provinces  may, 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  constitution,  enjoy  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  people  of  India. 

Point  6.  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance 
attached  by  Indian  opinion  to  the  disappearance  from  the  thus  reconstituted 
Executive  Council  of  the  official  Members.  While  on  the  one  hand  they  cate¬ 
gorically  assert  that  such  Members  will  not  be  retained  in  any  sense  for  the 
preservation  of  purely  British  interests,  they  regard  this  not  as  a  political  matter 
but  as  a  purely  practical  matter  of  war-time  administration  which  must  be 
considered  from  time  to  time  as  the  form  of  Government  they  envisage  develops 
in  practice.  They  decline  therefore  to  make  any  promise  on  this  matter  as  a 
pre-requisite  of  a  political  truce  in  India.  But  if  while  leaving  this  point  in 
abeyance  die  political  leaders  in  India  can  see  their  way  to  respond  to  the  re¬ 
newed  efforts  which  the  Viceroy  will  make  for  the  attainment  of  a  political 
truce,  the  question  is  one  which  he  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  round  the  table 
as  a  practical  problem  of  administration  with  such  leaders  as  may  emerge  as 
hkely  to  be  those  from  among  whom  his  future  colleagues  in  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  drawn.  The  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  remain 
unimpaired,  but  it  may  well  be  found  possible  to  associate  a  non-off  cial  member 
much  more  closely  with  the  problems  of  co-ordination  of  the  Defence. 

Point  7.  Consistently  with  their  desire  to  see  brought  into  being  an  autono¬ 
mous  Government  of  India  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war,  and  to  recognise 
without  delay  the  de  facto  status  of  India  under  a  National  Government,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  also  declare  that  during  the  interim  period  such  control 
as  the  India  Off ce  exercises  under  the  present  constitution  over  Indian  affairs 
will  be  exercised  with  a  progressively  lighter  hand,  and  that  the  relations  of 
the  India  Office  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  become  progressively 
more  of  diplomatic  and  less  of  a  departmental  character.  They  instance,  in 
particular,  their  desire  that  India’s  chosen  spokesmen  at  the  meetings  of  the 
British  War  Cabinet  and  of  the  Pacific  War  Council,  shall  be  instructed  from 
India,  likewise  they  desire  that  the  representative  or  representatives  of  British 
India  at  the  Peace  Conference  shall  be  nominated  by,  and  be  directly  responsible 
6  No.  182.  7  Deciphered  as  ‘commercial’.  8  Deciphered  as  ‘internal’. 
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to,  a  Government  in  India  which  will  have  earned  the  confidence  of  its  peoples 
by  leading  them  to  a  partnership  in  the  common  victory. 

Point  8.  His  Majesty’s  Government  stand  by  their  pledges  to  afford  to  a 
body  representative  of  the  parties,  communities  and  interests  of  India,  and 
brought  into  being  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her  leaders,  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  devise  the  framework  of  a  constitution  after  the  war. 

Point  9.  A  time-limit  after  which  Britain  would  impose  her  own  form  of 
Dominion  Status  upon  India  would  only  handicap  agreement  in  India  itself 
and  would  whittle  down  the  fundamental  principle  which  the  Prime  Minister 
now  reasserts  with  all  emphasis — that  the  basis  of  India’s  future  after  the  war 
must  be  her  complete  freedom  of  control  of  her  own  destiny.  He  makes  this 
assertion  in  the  hope  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  she  will  be  able 
eventually  to  preserve  and  re-establish  on  firmer  foundations  that  unity  of 
India  as  a  whole  which  history  has  shown  to  count  so  much  for  her  dignity 
among  the  powers  of  the  world  and  even  for  her  survival.  He  confidently 
hopes  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  she  will  continue  within  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  play  a  worthy  part  in  the  great  tasks 
that  lie  ahead  of  all  peoples  when  victory  has  been  secured. 

Point  10.  His  Majesty’s  Government  undertake  to  do  all  in  their  power  with¬ 
in  the  shortest  practicable  time  after  the  end  of  the  war,  to  promote  the  peaceful 
setting-up  of  autonomous  government  in  India,  and  believe  that  the  experience 
of  co-operation,  in  attaining  victory,  between  the  parties  and  communities  of 
British  India  and  the  Rulers  of  the  Indian  States,  will  itself  go  far  in  promoting 
mutual  respect  and  esteem  and  allaying  apprehensions. 

Point  11.  His  Majesty’s  Government,  with  the  support  of  all  political  parties 
in  Great  Britain,  undertake  for  themselves  to  accept  in  advance  and  (though 
constitutionally  they  cannot  bind  their  successors)  have  no  doubt  that  their  then 
successors  will  recommend  to  Parliament  for  legal  ratification,  any  constitution 
framed  as  contemplated  in  this  declaration  and  therefore  representing  the  will 
and  desire  of  India  as  a  whole. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  26  February  1942,  4.10  pm 

No.  459-S.  In  my  telegram  No.  451-S1 1  have  sent  my  constructive  suggestions 
in  the  form  of  a  sketch  announcement  for  Prime  Minister.  I  have  given  them 
deep  thought  in  the  midst  of  heavy  war  preoccupations  of  which  the  Prime 
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Minister  will  fully  appreciate  the  urgency  and  burden.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
meet  his  difficulties  and  those  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  by  taking  every 
risk  I  can  including  the  loss  of  European  support — a  risk  against  which  I  feel 
it  vital  to  be  protected.  But  I  cannot  take  risks  which  I  feel  would  be  decisive 
against  successful  conduct  of  the  war  in  this  theatre. 

2.  Left  to  myself  I  would  have  held  to  the  position  expressed  in  my  telegram 
No.  104-S2  of  21st  January.  I  fully  appreciate— and  the  Prime  Minister  must 
appreciate  better  than  I  can — the  moral  advantages  to  be  gained  outside  India 
by  a  striking  new  declaration.  But  in  my  view  the  necessity  does  not  arise 
primarily  from  difficulties  here,  and  the  immediate  internal  gain  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  is  more  than  doubtful.  I  cannot  say  that  any  declaration  would 
have  tangible  effect,  for  example,  in  keeping  factory  labour  at  work  under 
threat  of  air-raids ;  less  still  will  declaration  or  anything  else  inspire  the  people 
of  Eastern  India  to  “fight  the  invader  from  house  to  house”.  On  the  other 
hand  I  do  agree  that  in  arousing  enthusiasm  of  the  intelligentsia,  middle  classes 
and  students  hes  the  most  hopeful  possibility  of  arousing  enthusiasm  of  masses, 
and  I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  to  our  troops  operating,  if  they  must, 
against  invader  on  Indian  soil,  of  having  behind  them  a  population  which 
without  undue  danger  to  itself  might  actively  co-operate,  for  example,  in  local 
supphes,  transport  facilities  and  information.  To  this  extent  we  might  get 
tangible  benefit  from  a  new  declaration  if  it  caught  on.  But  never  forget  the 
historical  readiness  of  the  masses  of  India  to  attorn  to  whatever  Ruler  can  succeed 
in  conquering  the  country.  Political3  leaders  may  talk  big  now — they  know 
that  we  shall  keep  the  gloves  on  in  fighting  them.  Many  of  them  would  truckle 
to  the  Japs  if  they  thought  we  were  losing. 

3.  I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  that  my  sketch  declaration  would  either  win 
over  or  spht  the  Congress  and  we  shall  be  taking  a  risk  of  upsetting  the 
Mushms  as  well  as  the  Europeans.  If  Congress  did  spht  the  line  of  cleavage 
would  probably  leave  Gandhi  and  Nehru  (spell  binders  Nos.  i  and  2)  on  the 
wrong  side. 

4.  I  can  only  hope  that  a  new  declaration  on  these  lines  would  not  rattle 
the  services.  We  should  perhaps  have  to  tell  them  that  an  efficient  and  contented 
pubhc  service  will  be  so  essential  to  a  workable  constitution  that  they  need  not 
be  alarmed.  I  have  grave  misgivings  on  this. 

5.  I  would  far  prefer  if  possible  to  postpone  a  declaration  until  Military 
situation  had  clarified.  Declaration  would  be  worth  much  more  after  even  a 
temporary  improvement  in  our  position  than  at  a  time  when  we  might  be 
represented  as  unloading  ill-gotten  gains  in  a  panic.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 

1  No.  183.  2  No.  23.  3  Deciphered  as  ‘active’. 
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important  to  forestall  the  Axis.  By  the  time  a  decision  is  taken  on  this  matter 
the  immediate  situation  may  be  better  or  worse,  and  we  may  not  have  a  free 
choice  of  timing. 

6.  I  need  not  reiterate  the  objections  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  original  pro¬ 
posals  which  I  stated  in  my  telegrams  No.  302-S4  dated  13th  February  and 
No.  324-S5  dated  15th  February  and  which  are  shared  by  all  Presidency 
Governors,  vide  my  telegram  No.  411-S6  dated  21st  February.  In  my  view, 
a  view  in  which  I  am  supported  by  the  best  and  most  unprejudiced  advice 
available  to  me,  there  are  fundamental  and  utterly  insuperable  objections,  which 
I  have  already  stated,  to  combining  in  one  body  (which  incidentally  would  leave 
out  the  fighting  men  who  are  going  to  have  a  say  after  the  war)  the  post-war 
functions  of  constitution-making  and  the  war-time  functions  of  an  extra¬ 
constitutional  caucus  of  political  representatives,  which  must  inevitably  press 
for  power  without  possessing  responsibility  or  organisation. 

7.  I  have  considered  as  a  possibility  making  a  firm  declaration  now  of  the 
kind  the  Prime  Minister  has  in  mind,  but  of  taking  no  action  to  implement  it 
until  after  the  war,  that  is  to  say  of  limiting  our  practical  steps  at  the  moment 
to  that  expansion  of  my  Executive  Council  which  we  have  been  recently 
discussing  between  ourselves.  But  if  the  new  offer  caught  on  and  powerful 
pohticians  were  prepared  to  co-operate,  we  should  have  to  take  them  in. 

8.  In  considering  what  we  can  offer  I  have  borne  in  mind  the  following 
overriding  considerations : 

(1)  If  we  are  going  to  offer  transfer  of  power  the  transfer  must  be  effective. 
We  must  take  the  risks  with  our  eyes  open. 

(2)  Such  transfer  of  power  must  be  based  on  the  employment  of  existing 
organs  and  machinery  of  Government,  however  expanded  or  modified,  to  suit 
the  purpose.  In  that  process  of  expansion  or  modification  we  must  be  prepared 
if  necessary  to  seek  rapid  amendment  of  the  present  Act  in  matters  of  detail 
when  they  arise.  But  Parliament  must  without  any  question  retain  enough 
eventual  control  to  ensure — 

(a)  That  we  shall  be  in  a  position  after  the  war  to  discharge  our  obligations 
as  defined;  and 

(b)  That  I  shall  be  supported  during  the  period  of  “interim  National 
Government”  in  resisting  developments  which  would  impede  our  war  effort 
either  by  placing  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  Governor-General  or  by 
creating  administrative  or  communal  confusion  within  the  Government  itself 
or  by  giving  rise  to  such  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Muslims  and  others  as  would 
threaten  serious  internal  trouble.  These  last  words  have  particular  reference  to 
Jinnah’s  fears  that  in  the  absence  of  some  real  citadel  of  Parliamentary  control, 
a  National  Government  consisting  of  an  Executive  Council  nominally  re- 
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sponsible  to  the  Crown  would  in  fact  soon  become  responsible  to  political  parties 
in  the  Legislature  and  could  not  long  remain  amenable  to  leadership  or  the 
moderating  influence  in  communal  affairs  of  the  Governor-General.  Sapru’s 
friends  must  realise  this,  but  perhaps  dare  not  face  the  issue  in  public.  There  was 
not  one  Muslim  of  consequence  at  their  last  meeting,  and  you  must  have  seen  the 
League’s  “revolt”  resolution7  following  upon  Sapru’s  meeting  of  22nd  February. 

(3 )  The  essential  necessity  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  between  British 
India  and  the  States  both  during  the  war  and  afterwards. 

(4)  The  equal  necessity  of  not  breaking  our  word  of  August  1940  to  the 
Princes,  Muslims  and  Minorities  or  jettisoning  our  genuine  obligations. 

(5)  We  cannot  give  a  time-limit  without  exasperating  the  Muslims  but  must 
give  some  hint  of  abandoning  after  the  war  a  purely  sitting  back  attitude. 

9.  If  it  is  said  that  these  postulates  will  whittle  down  the  scope  of  anything 
we  may  say  to  a  mere  elaboration  of  the  August  1940  offer,  my  answer  is  that 
we  cannot  get  over  hard  facts,  but  that  if  the  attitude  of  the  political  parties 
is  at  all  susceptible  to  alteration,  some  hope  lies  in  the  mamier  of  approach. 
The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  promises  however  large.  It  is  equally  one  of 
getting  Indians  to  believe  that  we  mean  them.  Indians  generally  suspect  that 
when  we  talk  about  our  obligations  we  mean  to  use  them  as  an  excuse  to  keep 
our  fmgers  in  the  pie  and  look  after  our  own  interests.  I  have  suggested  an 
approach  on  these  lines  in  the  forefront  of  my  sketch  declaration,  but  I  repeat 
the  danger  to  European  Commercial  opinion  here.  We  can  only  reassure  them 
by  urging  that  we  must  base  our  appeal  on  confidence  in  victory  rather  than 
on  panic,  and  a  Britain  that  emerges  from  the  war  as  a  first-class  power  need 
not  be  afraid  of  driving  as  good  a  bargain  as  she  wants  with  India,  especially 
when  there  will  be  no  further  excuse  for  Members  of  the  British  Parliament 
to  be  briefed  by  Indian  vested  interests  adverse  to  those  of  Britain.  If  this  is  to 
be  got  across  (and  it  is  very  important  to  me  that  it  should)  we  must  be  able 
to  prepare  the  ground.  My  telegram  No.  449-S8  dated  25th  February  explains. 

10.  We  can  stand  on  our  obligations  once  they  are  separated  from  our 
interests.  My  sketch  formula  for  dealing  with  them  is  the  positive  converse 
of  the  negative  pledge  to  Muslims,  Minorities  and  Princes  in  the  August  1940 
declaration.  Its  wording  will  need  careful  scrutiny. 

11.  My  attitude  about  official  Executive  Councillors  is  contained  in  point  6 
of  my  sketch.  We  must  not  impair  the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
to  give  defence  administration  to  a  non-official  Indian  would  create  a  com¬ 
munal  dog-fight  about  the  army.9  To  give  him  defence  policy  would  be  un¬ 
thinkable.  We  already  have  Benthall  in  mind  for  Transport.  As  regards  Home 
and  Finance,  if  I  could  relegate  the  question  to  the  field  of  practical  necessity 

4  No.  121.  5  No.  129.  6  No.  160.  7  No.  170.  8  No.  182.  9  Deciphered  as  ‘notion’. 
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and  remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  political  controversy,  I  might  conceivably 
achieve  by  appealing  to  political  leaders  destined  to  become  my  colleagues  a 
more  objective  approach  to  this  problem  than  is  possible  so  long  as  it  remains 
a  predominantly  political  and  racial  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  em¬ 
phatically  stipulate  that  the  discontinuance  of  official  membership  should  not 
be  promised  as  part  of  any  declaration.  I  must  ask  the  Prime  Minister  to  realise 
the  enormous  burden  that  would  be  thrown  upon  any  one  man  who  tried 
to  hold  the  office  of  Governor-General  and  Crown  Representative  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  constitution,  with  the  addition  at  the  Centre  of  an 
active  Cabinet  of  politicians  with  no  practical  conception  of  the  difference 
between  policy  and  administration. 

The  Viceroy  would  have  to  bear — 

(a)  A  greater  burden  in  war  time  in  his  capacity  as  Governor-General  alone 
than  Anderson  had  to  shoulder  in  Bengal  in  1937.  He  can  be  asked  what  it  was 
like  in  peace  time; 

(b)  The  Defence  burden; 

(c)  The  burden  of  his  arbitral  position  as  between  the  Centre  and  the 
Provinces ; 

(d)  The  burden  of  his  position  as  intermediary  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  any  Province  in  which  Ministerial  Government  might  not  be  func¬ 
tioning;  and 

(e)  His  position  as  Crown  Representative. 

(a)  and  (b)  alone  are  in  war  time  more  than  enough  for  the  whole  time 
energies  of  any  human  being,  (c)  and  (d)  if  they  are  to  be  effectively  discharged 
in  any  but  the  highest  fields  of  pohcy,  are  the  business  not  of  a  man  but  of  a 
corporation  represented  to  some  extent  at  present  by  my  Public10  and  Reforms 
Secretariats,  and  ( e )  can  at  times  be  a  very  heavy  addition.  Though  it  is  possible 
by  subterfuges  to  disguise  the  largely  impersonal  nature  of  the  control  in  (c) 
and  (d),  and  (given  an  Adviser  of  adequate  quality)  to  delegate  much  of  that 
in  (e),  no  such  impersonation  is  possible  in  (a).  The  appointment  of  Advisers 
in  direct  association  with  myself  for  Finance  and  Home  may  not  be  as  easy 
as  it  looks.  I  have  grave  doubts  how  long  a  really  powerful  Council  would 
tolerate  the  interposition  between  myself  and  them  of  permanent  non-pohtical 
Advisers.  Given  peace  time  conditions  it  might  have  been  possible  for  one 
man  to  bear  the  burden  for  a  period  in  the  hope  that  he  would  in  due  course 
be  substantially  relieved  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  Federation.  In  war  time  I 
doubt  whether  any  man  could  stand  the  pace.  Complete  subordination  of  the 
Provinces  to  Departments  of  the  Government  of  India  might  partly  solve  the 
administrative  difficulty,  but  would  be  politically  impossible,  because  the  pros¬ 
pect  would  exasperate  the  Muslims  and  constitutionally  unwise  because  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  protecting  the  integrity  of  an  eventual  Federation  of  which 
Provincial  and  State  Autonomy  is  an  essential  feature.  Short  therefore  of 
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appointing  one  Governor-General  for  the  Central  Government,  another  for 
the  control  of  Provincial  Governors  and  a  super-Governor-General  in  an  arbitral 
position  between  them  it  might  prove  impossible  to  prevent  the  burden  from 
becoming  entirely  intolerable  except  by  having  a  certain  number  of  permanent 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  Council  itself. 

12.  I  have  given  you  all  I  can  and  I  wish  the  necessity  had  not  been  forced 
upon  me.  It  is  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  decide  when  he  sees  what  is  involved 
whether  he  can  carry  it  and  make  it  possible  for  me  to  carry  it  also. 

10  ‘Public’  omitted  in  decipher. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  I  ( 42 )  1st  Meeting 
L/POtf/i  06b:  jf 332-3 


Minutes  ofa  Meeting  of  the  Committee  held  at  io,  Downing  Street,  S.W.  i., 
on  Wednesday,  26th  February,  1942  at  6.0  pm 

PRESENT 

The  Right  Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P., 

Prime  Minister  (in  the  Chair). 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  R.  Attlee,  M.P.,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  K.C.,  M.P.,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Affairs. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Anderson, 

M.P.,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council. 

The  Right  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P., 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  Burma. 

Secretary. .  .Sir  Edward  Bridges. 


The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Simon, 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Grigg, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


The  Meeting  had  before  them: 

(a)  A  Note  by  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Cabinet,  circulating  telegrams  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the  Viceroy  (W.P.  (42)  87). 2 

1  The  particulars  above  are  reproduced  in  the  form  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  original  document. 
In  subsequent  cases  they  are  summarised. 

2  Sir  E.  Bridges’  note,  dated  18  February,  circulated  Nos.  in,  112,  121,  124  and  129  to  the  War 
Cabinet,  by  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
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( b )  Two  Notes  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  circulating  further  tele¬ 
grams  (I.  (42)  2  and  3).3 

Preliminary  discussion  took  place  on  the  terms  of  the  proposed  statement. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  question  could  conveniently  be  considered  under 
the  two  following  heads.  First,  the  terms  of  any  fresh  public  announcement, 
which  should  make  clear  beyond  any  doubt  the  nature  of  what  we  promised 
to  India.  Secondly,  whether  any  further  Constitutional  advance  should  be  made 
at  the  present  time. 

In  discussion,  it  was  also  suggested  that  a  new  sentence  should  be  added  in 
paragraph  10  of  the  outline  of  the  proposed  statement  (Telegram  3-U  dated 
13  th  February,  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  W.P.  (42)  87),  after  the  sentence 
ending  “an  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole  to  adopt 
the  proposals  so  framed”.  This  sentence  should  embody  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  a  Minute4  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  should  be  on  the  following  lines: 

“It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Provinces  would  not  come  into  the  scheme;  but 
this  would  not  prevent  other  Provinces  from  going  ahead  with  the  scheme  if 
they  so  wished.” 

No  decisions  were  recorded,  and  the  Committee  agreed  to  meet  again  at 
5  p.m.  on  the  following  day. 

3  Mr  Amery’s  two  notes,  dated  26  February,  circulated  Nos.  182,  183  and  184  to  the  Committee 
on  India,  by  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

4  No.  181. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

immediate  26  February  1942 

No.  460-S.  Your  telegram  No.  31491  of  19th  February.  Armindia  telegram 
No.  3062-G2  is  dated  February  14th  and  since  then  events  have  happened 
which  have  tended  slightly  to  alter  the  situation,  but  the  comments  I  give  below 
are  not  entirely  based  on  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  ten  days. 

2.  Telegram  tends  to  emphasise  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  My  detailed 
comment  is  as  follows : 

Paragraph  1.  For  various  reasons,  to  which  the  recent  visit  of  Generalissimo 
largely  contributes,  antipathy  towards  the  Japanese  has  noticeably  strengthened. 
Open  expressions  of  sympathy  are  indeed  almost  entirely  confined  to  Forward 
Bloc  elements,  but  the  use  of  the  term  “Hindu”  in  describing  these  elements 
is  rather  misleading.  The  Congress  is  rightly  described  as  non-co-operative 
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notwithstanding  the  conditional  co-operation  tendered  by  certain  leaders,  but 
the  Mushm  League  as  an  organisation  is  no  more  co-operative,  although  mem¬ 
bers  are  permitted  to  co-operate  as  individuals  and  many  are  doing  so.  Political 
leaders  are  in  fact  still  holding  back,  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  danger 
to  India  is  now  universally  admitted.  As  regards  Communists  and  the  War, 
I  would  say  that  little  practical  support  is  forthcoming  from  the  party  although 
there  is  lip  service  in  plenty.  A  few  young  professing  Communists  have  applied 
for  commissions  in  the  Army. 

Paragraph  2.  I  would  qualify  the  second  sentence  by  saying  that  the  labour 
situation  on  the  whole  is  not  yet  very  disturbing. 

Paragraph  5.  Reference  to  police.  Shortage  is  apparent  in  varying  degrees 
in  certain  provinces  but  elsewhere  situation  is  not  unsatisfactory.  Expansion 
of  armed  pohce  is  held  up  by  lack  of  arms. 

Paragraph  4.  The  spread  of  anti-war  and  defeatist  rumours  is  universal, 
although  the  effect  from  the  military  point  of  view  is  more  marked  in  re¬ 
cruiting  areas  than  elsewhere.  Possibility  of  there  being  enemy  agents  at  work 
has  not  been  overlooked,  but  apart  from  certain  instances  linked  with  Forward 
Bloc  activities  there  is  no  clear  indication  at  present  of  enemy  agencies.  Re¬ 
cruiting  has  indeed  been  adversely  affected,  but  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
bad  news  from  the  front  and  fear  of  the  troubles  outlined  in  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  2  of  the  telegram  have  been  mostly  responsible  as  deterrents. 
Funk  is  definitely  a  factor:  protection  of  property  and  dependants  is  another. 

3.  Following  are  my  views  on  the  general  situation.  The  fall  of  Singapore 
did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  public  and  the  shock  was  somewhat  softened 
in  consequence;  but  the  immediate  effect  on  the  general  public  has  been  per¬ 
ceptibly  to  increase  the  alarm.  There  is  widespread  apprehension  that  Japanese 
attack  on  the  land  of  India  by  sea,  land  and  air  cannot  be  long  delayed.  Reports 
from  coastal  towns  indicate  consternation  and  in  one  or  two  areas  preparations 
were  intensified  for  a  large-scale  dispersal  to  places  of  greater  safety.  Industrial 
centres  have  not  so  far  been  appreciably  affected,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  unrest  in  Calcutta  is  causing  anxiety.  In  several  parts  of  the  country, 
fear  of  internal  disturbances,  possibly  communal,  is  gaining  a  hold  on  the 
public  mind.  Press  has  bitterly  criticised  neglect  of  the  defences  of  eastern  out¬ 
posts  of  the  Empire.  Contributory  causes  of  defeatism  are  Axis  broadcasts, 
alarmist  rumours  circulated  by  evacuees  from  Burma  and  the  Far  East,  and 
the  irresponsible  utterances  of  political  speakers.  There  are  also  indications  of 
a  preparedness  on  the  part  of  individual  Indians  to  sit  quiet  and  bow  to  the 
inevitable  if  it  has  to  come. 

4.  On  the  credit  side,  there  is  growing  evidence  of  an  appreciable  hardening 
of  opinion  against  the  Japanese  which  may  in  the  course  of  time  become 

1  Not  printed. 
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widespread  enough  to  do  something  towards  restoring  morale.  Some  attribute 
this  development  to  the  visit  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  others  to  an  awakening  to 
the  imphcations  to  [of  ?]  the  fall  of  Singapore.  Another  satisfactory  feature  is 
noticeable  in  the  good  reception  recorded  [accorded  ?]  in  the  press  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief’s  frank  views  in  the  Legislative  Assembly3  in  [on  ?]  the 
East  and  the  gravity  of  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store.  But  the  historical 
readiness  of  the  masses  to  accept  a  new  conqueror  must  not  be  underrated 
especially  when  they  know  that  he  will  fight  with  the  gloves  off. 

5.  Some  indication  of  the  feeling  in  the  country  is  reflected  in  withdrawal 
from  Savings  Banks  and  discharge  of  Cash  Certificates.  These  are  on  a  far  lower 
scale  than  in  June  and  July  1940  after  the  fall  of  France.  The  figures  for  the 
last  week  which  possibly  indicate  some  increase  are  not  yet  available,  but  the 
totals  for  the  period  December  7th,  1941,  to  14th  February  1942  were  Rs. 
crores  3-84  (Savings  Bank)  and  1-99  (Cash  Certificates)  respectively.  Corre¬ 
sponding  figures  for  the  period  1st  June  to  31st  July  were  Rs.  crores  11-43  and 
4-49.  One  reason  for  this  marked  contrast  may  be  the  fact  that  weak  holders 
have  already  withdrawn  their  savings  and  only  a  crore  of  the  deposits  have  been 
left.  The  price  of  gold  has  tended  to  rise  indicating  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  a 
tendency  to  hoarding. 

3  Apparently  a  reference  to  the  Commander-in-chief's  remarks  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  Council 
of  State  on  18  February. 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/124 

sevagram,  wardha,  c.p.,  26  February  1942 

Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter1  and  all  the  trouble  you  took  over  the 
matter  about  the  A.I.S.A.  referred  to  you  by  me.  Your  decision  tides  over  my 
present  difficulty. 

Your  postscript  breaks  the  pervading  gloom.  I  wish  the  general  public  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  that  your  cheerfulness  never  forsakes  you.  May  God 
be  with  you  always. 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI. 


1  No.  156. 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/124 

sevagram,  wardha,  c.p .,  27  February  ig42 

Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

1  am  stupid  I  forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday  that  the  A.I.S.A.  had  tried  to  keep 
within  and  under  the  law.  But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  technicalities. 
You  know  how  the  law  often  floors  the  lawyers.  This  case  is  one  such.  But  no 
more  at  the  present  juncture. 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram ,  L/P&f/Sfogtf  83 

new  Delhi,  27  February  ig42,  1.13  pm 
Received:  27  February,  3.13  pm 
370/42.  Following  is  summary  of  Press  statement  made  by  Ambedkar  at 
Bombay  on  25th  February. 

Begins.  Main  difficulties  of  giving  effect  to  Chiang  Kai  Shek’s  appeal  to 
British  Government  are  that  Congress  does  not  agree  that  future  constitution 
of  India  must  have  the  consent  of  certain  important  elements  in  national  life 
of  India;  and  that  the  British  Government  does  not  realize  its  responsibilities. 
Congress  forgets  ( ?  Hindu)  ism  is  thoroughly  Anti-Democratic  Political  Ideology 
of  the  same  character  as  Fascist  or  Nazi  Ideology.  Not  only  Muslims  but  De¬ 
pressed  Classes  and  non-Brahmins  consider  Hindu  majority  let  loose  will  be 
menace  to  those  outside  Hinduism.  If  India  is  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy, 
some  arrangement  of  check  and  balance  must  be  agreed  on  before  power  is 
transferred  from  British  to  Indian  hands.  But  Amery  cannot  stop  telling  the 
Indians  to  produce  agreed  solution  of  their  constitutional  differences.  Final 
responsibility  for  settling  differences  rests  on  the  British  Government  because 
they  deny  Indian  people  the  ultimate  means  of  settling  the  Constitutional  dead¬ 
lock,  namely  civil  war. 
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2.  British  Government  should  make  declaration  in  the  following  terms:  (1) 
That  it  is  proposed  to  raise  India  to  status  of  Dominion  within  3  years  from  the 
date  of  peace;  (2)  That  the  elements  in  national  hfe  of  India  shall  produce  agreed 
solution  of  constitutional  differences  within  one  year  of  signing  of  Armistice; 
(3)  That  failing  agreement  British  Government  will  submit  dispute  to  Inter¬ 
national  Tribunal  for  decision  and  (4)  that  when  such  decision  is  given  British 
Government  shall  undertake  to  give  effect  to  it  as  part  of  Dominion  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  India. 

3.  Tins  declaration  would  meet  point  of  view  of  Jinnah  and  Depressed  Classes, 
and  also  Congress  view  that  no  elements  should  be  allowed  to  veto  birth  of 
Dominion  Constitution.  The  war  is  argument  in  favour  of  making  such  declara¬ 
tion,  as  it  will  bring  to  (corrupt  group)  people  appreciation  of  war  purpose. 

4.  No  interim  National  Government  should  be  established  if  it  means  conceding 
Jinnah’s  50  per  cent  claim.  National  Government  cannot  do  more  in  war  effort 
than  what  is  being  done,  as  British  Government  failed  to  develop  India’s 
capacity  in  peace  time.  India  must  look  to  England  for  her  defence  and  ask  her 
to  send  out  means  of  defence  which  she  is  hoarding  for  her  own  safety.  Ends. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I  ( 42 )  4 
L/POI6lio6b :  ff  316-24 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 
COVERING  DRAFT  DECLARATION 

India  office,  27  February  1942 
The  problem  before  the  Committee  falls  into  two  clearly  separate,  though 
interrelated,  parts.  The  first  is  the  redefinition  and  clarification  of  our  policy 
with  regard  to  India’s  future  status  and  constitution.  The  second  is  the  question 
of  what  interim  powers  can  be  conceded  to  political  India  now  and  in  the 
light  of  our  future  policy. 

The  aim  of  our  future  policy  has  been  repeatedly  defined  as  Dominion  Status 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  By  the  Declaration  of  August  1940  we  laid 
down  that  this  was  to  be  under  a  constitution  devised  for  themselves  by  Indians, 
but  only  by  agreement.  That  declaration  has  been  welcomed  by  Moslems, 
Princes  and  other  minorities.  But  it  has  been  regarded  with  suspicion  by  political 
India  (a)  because  our  insistence  on  agreement  is  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  en¬ 
couraging  an  indefinite  deadlock;  (b)  because  we  have  not  actually  said  we 
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would  accept  the  Indian-devised  constitution;  (c)  because  our  reference  to  our 
historic  obligations  is  held  to  imply  that  we  shall  impose  so  many  safeguards 
and  restrictions,  more  particularly  in  the  interests  of  British  trade,  that  Dominion 
Status  will  in  fact  be  nullified. 

I  attach  an  attempt  to  clarify  this  position  and  remove  doubts  in  the  form  of 
a  declaration  by  the  Prime  Minister.  I  believe  if  we  go  as  far  as  this  draft  we 
shall  have  gone  a  long  way  to  meet  American  and  even  Indian  criticism  and 
to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  such  interim  concessions  as  we  can  offer 
might  possibly  be  accepted  or,  if  rejected,  leave  us  very  much  in  the  right. 

I  also  attach  notes  on  various  alternative  schemes. 

l.  s.  A. 


Annex  1  to  No.  igo 
Draft  Declaration 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting,  principles  which 
have  been  the  life  blood  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  with  which  the 
Atlantic  Charter  is  in  complete  harmony,  I  declare  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  recognises  India’s  rightful  position  as  a  Dominion,  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  no  respect  subordinated  to  it,  but  associated  with 
it  in  the  free  and  equal  partnership  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  thereby 
in  the  fellowship  of  independent  and  freedom-loving  nations.  Within  that 
association,  based  not  on  compulsion,  but  on  mutual  interest  and  common 
ideals,  I  both  hope  and  believe  that  India,  controlling  her  own  destiny,  will 
wish  to  remain. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  high  and  difficult  constitutional  task  involved  in  giving 
effect  to  this  declaration  cannot  be  carried  through  to  its  fulfilment  when  the 
enemy  is  at  India’s  gates.  For  the  moment  all  our  efforts  must  be  devoted  to 
the  immediate  object  of  preventing  the  avowed  enemies  of  freedom  everywhere 
from  destroying  all  prospect  of  freedom,  in  India  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  I  can  at  any  rate  define  the  principles  and  the  procedure  in  accordance 
with  which  our  purpose  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  speedily  and  surely 
fulfilled. 

It  is  our  view,  already  expressed  nearly  two  years  ago,  that  the  constitutional 
framework  under  which  a  free  India  is  to  live,  should  be  of  Indian  devising, 
and  correspond  to  Indian  social,  economic  and  political  conceptions,  and  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  her  complex  structure.  In  this  we  are  only  following 
the  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the  case  of  every  Dominion  constitution. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dominions,  as,  indeed,  of  every  coming  together  of 
separate  or  differing  elements  into  a  common  political  union,  that  union  has 
been  based  on  free  agreement,  and  there  has  never  been  any  question  of  any 
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unit  being  compelled  to  come  in  under  a  constitution  to  which  it  objected.  It 
was  in  conformity  with  that  principle  that  we  made  it  clear  in  the  Viceroy  s 
declaration  of  August  1940  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  could  not  con¬ 
template  the  transfer  of  their  present  responsibilities  for  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  India  to  any  system  of  government  whose  authority  is  directly  denied  by 
large  and  powerful  elements  in  India’s  national  hfe  or  be  parties  to  the  coercion 
of  such  elements  into  submission  to  such  a  government. 

That  does  not,  however,  imply,  in  India,  any  more  than  it  has  elsewhere,  that 
progress  is  to  be  indefinitely  held  up  by  the  veto  of  any  one  element,  whether 
State,  Province,  or  Community.  We  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  wide 
divergencies  of  her  internal  structure,  there  is  an  underlying  unity  of  interest 
and  of  outlook  in  India  which  is  worth  preserving,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
Indians  will  be  able  to  find  agreement  upon  some  constitutional  scheme  which, 
while  giving  the  fullest  freedom  to  the  various  elements  to  develop  their  own 
traditions  and  way  of  life,  will  preserve  and  establish  on  firmer  foundations 
that  essential  unity  of  India  as  a  whole  which  the  course  of  history  has  shown 
to  be  of  such  vital  importance  both  to  her  internal  peace  and  prosperity  and 
to  her  security  and  dignity  in  relation  to  the  outside  world.  But  if  there  are 
Provinces  or  States  which  are  not  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional 
scheme  which  commends  itself  to  the  majority  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
we  do  not  consider  that  the  inauguration  of  that  scheme  should  be  held  up 
on  that  account.  Though  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  would  be  great 
it  should  not  be  impossible  to  devise  interim  arrangements  making  provision 
for  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  units  which  had  refrained  in  the  first  instance, 
or,  if  they  should  eventually  so  decide,  for  their  subsequent  separate  political 
hfe. 

As  for  the  procedure  by  which  India’s  future  constitution  is  to  be  framed, 
that,  like  the  constitution  itself,  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  decided  by  agreement 
among  Indians  themselves.  All  I  would  observe  in  this  connexion  is  that  the 
natural  basis  here,  as  elsewhere,  would  seem  to  be,  m  the  mam,  the  political 
units,  i.e.  the  several  Provinces  and  States,  which  are  to  make  their  home  in 
the  wider  framework  of  union,  and  will  therefore  no  doubt  wish  to  decide 
upon  the  character  of  their  representation  at  such  constitution-framing  Con¬ 
ference  or  Convention  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  well  as  upon  the  character 
of  the  constitution  itself  if  it  is  to  be  acceptable  to  them. 

As  for  the  time-table,  that,  too,  is,  in  the  main,  within  the  decision  of  Indians 
themselves.  While  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  put  into  effect  an  entirely  new 
system  of  government  in  the  stress  of  imminent  danger,  there  is  no  reason  why 
preliminary  negotiations  with  a  view  to  an  agreed  solution  should  not  take 
place  even  now  between  Indian  political  leaders.  Nor  need  the  setting  up  of 
the  constitution-framing  body  necessarily  await  the  technical  termination  of 
lost  ities  i  ,  in  the  opinion  of  those  concerned,  the  immediate  danger  has  been 
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sufficiently  removed  to  enable  the  public  mind  of  India  to  concentrate  upon 
constitutional  issues.  So  far  as  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  concerned  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  undertake  that  the  new  Indian  constitution  shall  come  into  effect  with¬ 
in  two  years  of  the  date  on  which  it  is  transmitted  to  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

The  Declaration  of  August  1940  drew  attention  to  the  responsibility  imposed 
on  His  Majesty’s  Government  by  the  obligations  arising  from  Great  Britain’s 
long  connexion  with  India.  Certain  of  these  are  obhgations  operative  within 
India  in  relation  to  Indian  constitutions  or  communities,  such  as  the  rights  of 
minorities  or  of  backward  communities,  or  of  the  existing  members  of  the 
public  services,  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  which  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
in  any  constitution  to  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  to  transfer  its  authority. 
Similarly  provision  will  have  to  be  made  to  assure  the  continuing  fulfilment  of 
the  obhgations  of  the  Crown  towards  the  Indian  States  which  will  remain 
unimpaired  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  voluntarily  transferred  powers  to 
a  future  Indian  Central  authority,  as  well  as  the  fulfilment  of  existing  treaties 
with  other  Governments.  Subject  to  these  conditions  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  prepared  to  accept  and  implement  by  legislation  in  Parliament  the 
constitution  which  Indians  will  have  framed  for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  the  intention  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to 
stipulate  for  the  inclusion  in  the  future  Indian  constitution  of  any  provisions 
designed  to  safeguard  the  interests  whether  commercial,  political  or  professional 
of  Governments,  institutions  or  private  persons  extraneous  to  India,  beyond 
such  minimum  period  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  matters  to  be  settled 
by  negotiation  between  the  new  Indian  Government  and  the  Governments  or 
the  parties  affected. 

If  and  to  such  extent  as  the  new  Indian  Government  will  wish  to  continue 
to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  respect  of  India’s 
defence  that  matter  likewise  will,  after  a  corresponding  period  of  transition, 
remain  to  be  dealt  with  by  free  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments. 


Annex  2  to  No.  190 

NOTES  ON  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  INTERIM  MEASURE 

Alternative  A.  To  invite  the  Indian  political  parties  to  join  in  a  War  Advisory 
Council  which  is  to  be  authorised  to  nominate  the  Government  of  India’s 
representatives  at  the  War  Cabinet  and  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  also  to  be 
the  constitutional  body  to  frame  the  future  constitution. 

The  scheme  is  at  first  sight  attractive  but  is  open  to  objections  which  are 
regarded  by  the  Viceroy  as  conclusive.  It  would,  I  think,  be  rejected  out  of 
hand  by  Congress  as  giving  Indians  no  real  power,  but  only  fobbing  them  off 
with  an  Advisory  body.  The  Moslem  League  would  object  to  a  body  which 
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stereotyped  the  position  when  Congress  was  at  its  strongest  and  the  League 
at  its  weakest.  It  would,  I  think,  object  more  especially  to  such  a  body  nomi¬ 
nating  India’s  representative  at  the  War  Cabinet  and  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
as  he  would  certainly  be  the  Congress  nominee  and  an  active  propagandist  for 
the  Congress  point  of  view.  It  would,  in  the  Viceroy’s  opinion,  precipitate 
the  whole  constitutional  controversy.  If  it  came  into  existence  at  all  it  would, 
he  thinks,  be  a  grave  embarrassment  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

1  confess  the  Viceroy’s  criticisms  seem  to  me  conclusive.  In  any  case  we  can 
hardly  force  such  a  scheme  upon  him,  especially  as  two  at  least  of  the  Presidency 
Governors  are  at  least  as  definite  in  their  condemnation  of  it  as  he  is. 

Alternative  B.  The  Sapru  scheme.  This  is  to  replace  the  existing  Executive,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  by  Indian  politicians.  Administratively  this  would  probably 
be  disastrous.  It  would  leave  the  Viceroy  in  an  impossibly  difficult  position  if 
he  disagreed  with  his  Executive.  It  would  probably,  just  because  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  conferred,  at  once  open  up  the  communal  controversy  in  its 
acutest  form.  Jinnah  has  threatened  direct  revolt1  if  it  were  accepted. 

Alternative  C.  To  retain  the  existing  members  of  the  Executive,  official  and 
non-official,  but  to  make  use  of  existing  vacancies  and  the  prospective  vacancies 
afforded  by  representation  in  London  and  at  Chungking,  in  order  to  offer  six 
or  seven  seats  to  Congress,  Moslem  League,  Untouchables  and  Sikhs.  This  would 
avoid  the  direct  issue  of  domination  as  between  Congress  and  Moslem  League, 
would  preserve  for  the  Viceroy  the  services  of  experienced  members  and  a 
casting  vote  in  any  controversy  of  a  communal  or  anti-British  character. 

It  might  be  accepted  by  both  Congress  and  League  if  the  new  members  were 
given  the  portfolios  of  Finance  and  Defence  which  have  always  figured  so 
prominently  in  Indian  demands  as  being  the  real  repository  of  power.  I  myself 
see  no  real  difficulty  about  finance,  now  that  India  is  fast  becoming  a  creditor 
country  and  as  most  military  expenditure  in  India  falls  on  the  British  Treasury 
anyway.  As  for  Defence,  it  could  be  broken  up,  leaving  the  control  of  operational 
policy  and  promotion  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  would  remain  as 
a  Member  of  the  Council,  and  giving  administration  to  the  new  Defence 
Member. 

The  Viceroy  was  himself  at  one  time  prepared  to  advocate  an  Indian  Defence 
Member  and  I  think  he  might,  with  some  demur  perhaps,  accept  this  alternative. 

If  Congress  came  in  on  this  it  would  no  doubt  resume  office  in  the  Provinces 
and  so  take  an  active  part  in  the  existing  National  Defence  Council. 

Alternative  D.  Sir  G.  Schuster  has  suggested2  that  the  Executive  should  be  left 
as  it  is,  but  that  a  small  number  of  political  leaders  should  be  invited  to  form 
a  “War  Cabinet”  to  direct  the  general  war  policy.  This  is  interesting  but  would 
probably  be  suspect  as  not  giving  real  administrative  power,  would  at  once 
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raise  the  Moslem  Leagues  demand  for  50/50  representation,  and  would  be 
embarrassing  to  the  Viceroy. 

Alternative  E.  Stand  pat  and  do  nothing  to  meet  the  demand  for  transfer  of 
power  at  present,  except  for  such  filling  up  of  vacancies  on  the  Executive  as 
the  Viceroy  has  already  contemplated. 

Of  these  alternatives  C  seems  to  me  much  the  best.  If  accepted  it  would  not 
seriously  weaken  and  might  indeed  indirectly  strengthen  the  war  effort.  If 
rejected  by  Congress  it  could  be  carried  through  with  the  League  and  minor 
parties,  or  dropped  in  favour  of  E.  In  either  event  we  should  be  credited  with 
having,  in  conjunction  with  our  broader  declaration  for  the  future,  made  a 
really  generous  offer. 

1  Sec  No.  170,  para.  3.  2  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  378,  24  February,  col.  87. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  I  {42)  2nd  Meeting 
LjPOI6lio6b:  ff  310-2 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee  s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.W.  1, 
on  27  February  1942  at  3  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
Viscount  Simon,  Sir  John  Anderson,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward 
Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

The  Meeting  had  before  them,  in  addition  to  the  Papers  already  circulated, 
a  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  covering  a  draft  Declaration 

(!  (42)  4).1 

The  following  were  the  main  conclusions  reached  in  discussion: 

I.  THE  PROPOSED  DECLARATION 

(1)  The  declaration  should  be  a  very  short,  simple  document,  drawn  in 
perfectly  explicit  language,  and  not  open  to  argument. 

(2)  As  a  matter  of  procedure,  it  was  suggested  that  the  declaration  should 
be  published  in  Parliament  at  about  the  same  time  as  a  broadcast  speech  to 
India  by  the  Prime  Minister,  to  which  the  greatest  importance  was  attached. 

(3 )  The  declaration  should  start  by  saying  briefly  that  we  proposed  to  give 
effect  to  our  past  promises  (which  need  not  be  recited),  and  should  then  explain 
how  we  proposed  to  do  so. 

1  No.  190. 
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(4)  We  should  lay  down  die  procedure  for  setting  up  the  constitution¬ 
making  body,  unless  Indians  themselves  agreed  on  some  other  procedure. 

(5)  The  procedure  proposed  was  that  after  the  war  there  would  have  to  be 
new  elections  for  the  Provincial  Assembhes.  The  new  members  should  be  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  single  electoral  college,  which  would  elect  by  proportional 
representation  a  Constitution-making  body.  (Consohdation  into  a  single  electoral 
college  would,  it  was  thought,  give  a  fairer  representation  to  minorities  than 
if  each  Provincial  Assembly  elected  a  certain  number  of  members  to  form  part 
of  the  Constitution-making  body).2 

(6)  Provision  should  be  made  for  adding  to  this  body  representatives  of  such 
Indian  States  as  wished  to  be  associated  with  it. 

(7)  It  should  be  made  clear  that,  when  the  new  Constitution  had  been  agreed 
upon,  any  Province  in  British  India  deciding  through  its  Legislature  that  it 
was  unwilling  to  form  part  of  the  new  Indian  Union,  [was?]  to  have  the  right 
not  to  accede  thereto  but  to  remain,  for  the  present,  part  of  British  India.  Indian 
States  would  also  have  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  would 
accede  to  the  new  Union. 

(8)  The  Constitution  framed  under  the  procedure  proposed  would  be 
accepted  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion 
formed  by  the  Provinces  and  States  so  adhering. 

(9)  The  obligations  of  the  British  Government  inside  India  (e.g.  towards 
States  [and  ?]  minorities)  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Go vemment[s,?]  institu¬ 
tions  or  individuals  outside  India,  should  be  provided  for,  not  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  in  a  Treaty  to  be  negotiated  with  a  Constitution-making  Body  and 
to  come  into  force  simultaneously  with  the  new  Constitution. 

(10)  Provision  should  also  be  made  by  Treaty  in  respect  of  any  assistance 
towards  its  defence  which  the  new  Indian  Dominion  may  wish  to  secure  from 
His  Majesty’s  Government. 

(11)  We  should  explain  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  fix  a  date  for  the 
coming  into  force  of  a  Constitution  to  be  settled  by  agreement  between  Indians ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  received  an  agreed  Constitution  and  the  associated  agreed 
Treaty,  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  proceed  forthwith  to  give  legal  effect 
to  it.  (This  was  preferable  to  stating  that  the  new  constitution  should  come 
into  effect  within  say,  two  years  of  the  date  on  which  it  is  transmitted  to  His 
Majesty’s  Government.) 

(12)  The  new  Indian  State  would  have  the  full  status  of  a  Dominion,  in¬ 
cluding  freedom  to  remain  in,  or  separate  itself  from,  partnership  with  the 
British  Commonwealth.3 
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II.  INTERIM  MEASURES 

(13)  These  were  discussed.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  we  should  rely, 
for  the  effect  which  it  was  hoped  to  produce  on  Indian  opinion,  on  the  declara¬ 
tion;  but  that  we  should  add  that,  provided  the  declaration  was  accepted,  we 
were  ready  to  consult  with  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  India  as  to  the  best  way 
in  which  they  could  reinforce  the  war  effort. 

(14)  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  undertook  to  prepare  a  draft 
declaration  on  the  lines  proposed,  for  consideration  at  a  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
11.0  a.m.  on  the  following  morning. 

2  Against  this  sentence,  Sir  D.  Monteath  noted:  ‘But  can  one  regard  these  minorities  as  just  numerical 
minorities?  They  each  amount  in  no.  to  the  population  of  a  very  large  State.’ 

3  Against  the  words  from  ‘including’  to  ‘Commonwealth’,  Sir  D.  Monteath  noted:  ‘Why  say  this? 
It  is  implicit  in  Dfominion]  S[tatus].’ 
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Sir  T.  Stewart  (Bihar)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/49 

secret  27  February  1 942 

No.  135-G.B. 

3.  Congress  politics  have  been  completely  in  the  background  and  public 
attention  has  been  focussed  entirely  on  the  Sapru  proposals,  the  Chinese 
Generalissimo’s  appeal  to  the  British  Government,  Stafford  Cripps’  inclusion 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  Jinnah’s  threat  of  “revolt”.  While  the  Congress  Press 
continues  to  sneer  at  the  Sapru  proposals  and  affects  not  to  bank  too  much  on 
Stafford  Cripps  it  was  obviously  delighted  to  use  Sapru’s  savage  attack  on 
Maxwell1  as  a  text  for  an  essay  on  the  “Real  Fifth  Column”.  It  claims  that 
Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  message  is  a  full-blooded  support  of  the  Congress  demand 
for  independence  and  refuses  to  contemplate  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 
promise.  Moderate  opinion  on  the  other  hand  has  ceased  to  be  moderate  in  its 
demand  for  constitutional  modification.  It  is  in  full  expectation  that  the  British 

1  During  the  Non-Party  Conference  at  New  Delhi  on  21  February  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru  made  a  speech 
which,  according  to  a  Press  summary,  contained  the  following  passage:  ‘I  wonder  whether  the 
Home  Member  [Sir  R.  Maxwell]  in  delivering  his  recent  speech  in  the  [Legislative]  Assembly  about 
fifth  columnists  and  defeatists  considered  whether  he  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  country  or 
the  enemy  by  encouraging  the  enemy  to  believe  that  India  is  seething  with  disaffection.  May  I 
ask  this  Honourable  Member,  this  relic  of  ancient  times,  to  adjust  himself  to  present  conditions 
and  come  into  the  midst  of  the  people.  As  a  confirmed  supporter  of  the  British  connection  I  deplore 
the  division  of  India  into  watertight  compartments  of  officials  and  non-officials.  Speeches  like  this 
are  my  despair  and  I  hope  that  the  Indian  representatives  in  the  Government  of  India  will  not  take 
it  lightly.’ 
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Government  is  on  the  point  of  being  stampeded  into  something  hi  the  nature 
of  a  “forward”  step — Stafford  Cripps’  statement  in  Parliament2  which  was  re¬ 
ported  yesterday  morning  lends  colour  to  that  view — and  its  tactics  are  those 
of  “Squeeze”.  “The  British  Government  is  in  a  hole,  let  us  make  the  most 
of  the  occasion.”  There  have  been  continued,  and  increasingly  spiteful,  attacks 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Prime  Minister  himself  has  not  escaped 
censure  for  his  alleged  casual  treatment  of  the  Sapru  message.  However  im¬ 
pervious  one  may  be  oneself  to  this  type  of  “Blitz”  it  has  been  impossible  not 
to  remark  that  it  is  having  an  effect  on  some  of  our  more  reliable  Indian 
officers  whose  nerves  are,  naturally,  not  a  httle  shaken  by  events  in  Malaya 
and  Burma.  I  do  not  think  that  they  believe  that  an  acceptance  of  the  Sapru 
proposals  would  amount  to  very  much  in  assisting  our  war  effort  but  they 
would  certainly  welcome  a  cessation  of  the  attack  upon  the  administration  of 
which  they  form  a  part  by  those  with  whom  they  have  many  affinities  and 
sympathies.  In  particular  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  impatience  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  reluctance  to  call  Jinnah’s  bluff.  I  am  convinced  that  this  malaise  is  very 
widespread  amongst  those  whom  we  expect  to  be  our  staunchest  supporters. 

2  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  378,  25  February,  cols.  315-6. 
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Committee  on  India  Paper  I  [42)  5 
L/PO/61 106  b :  jf  313-5 

DRAFT  DECLARATION,  CIRCULATED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  28  February  ig42 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  decided,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  after  the  war  to  their  pledges  with  regard  to  India’s  con¬ 
stitutional  future,  upon  the  following  procedure. 

Failing  previous  agreement  between  the  principal  elements  in  India’s  national 
life  upon  the  composition  of  a  constituent  body  to  frame  India’s  future  con¬ 
stitution,  the  Government  of  India  will  set  up  such  a  body  constituted  in  the 
following  manner.  The  members  of  the  Lower  Houses*  of  the  Provmcial 
Legislatures  shall,  immediately  after  the  first  Provincial  elections  after  the  war, 
compose  a  single  electorate  for  the  purpose  of  electing  by  Proportional  Re¬ 
presentation,  a  constituent  convention  of  approximately  one  hundred  members 
for  British  India.  To  these  shall  be  joined  delegates  from  such  States  as  wish  to 
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be  represented  on  the  convention,  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  populations 
of  the  States  so  represented. 

Such  constitution  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  convention  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  or  by  the  Governments  of 
the  States  acceding  to  it  and,  if  ratified  by  more  than  half  the  provinces  of 
British  India,  will  be  accepted  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  the  constitution 
of  the  union  of  the  Provinces  and  States  acceding  to  it.  Provinces  and  States 
which  decide  not  to  accede  will  retain  their  present  constitutional  position, 
subject  to  subsequent  accession  or  to  further  arrangements,  in  the  case  of  non¬ 
acceding  Provinces,  for  their  separate  political  status. 

Provision  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  Crown  towards  the 
States,  (which  will  remain  unimpaired  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  volun¬ 
tarily  transferred  them  to  the  new  Indian  Union,)  and  of  the  obligations  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  towards  minorities  or  backward  communities  and  to¬ 
wards  the  existing  members  of  the  public  services,  and  as  regards  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  governments,  private  institutions  or  individuals  ex¬ 
traneous  to  India,  as  well  as  for  such  assistance  in  respect  of  defence  as  the  new 
Indian  Union  may  desire  to  receive  from  His  Majesty’s  Government,  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  constitution,  but  shall  be  made  in  a  separate  Treaty  or 
Treaties  to  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Convention  and  to  be  ratified  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  by  the 
Government  of  the  Indian  Union  on  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  constitution. 

No  date  can  be  fixed  in  advance  for  the  coming  into  effect  of  a  constitution 
which  depends  upon  Indian  agreement.  But  His  Majesty’s  Government  will 
use  every  effort  to  expedite  the  negotiations  for  the  draft  Treaty  or  Treaties 
so  that  the  new  Indian  constitution  may  come  into  effect  at  the  earhest  possible 
date  after  the  constitution  itself  has  been  approved  by  the  Provinces  and  States 
acceding  to  it. 

The  status  of  the  new  Indian  Union  shall  be  that  of  a  British  Dominion, 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  no  respect  subordinate  to  it, 
and  free  to  remain  within  or  separate  itself  from  the  equal  partnership  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

In  the  hope  that  this  declaration  and  the  procedure  outlined  in  it  will  be 
accepted  as  a  sincere  fulfilment  of  their  pledges  and  of  their  goodwill,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  are  willing  to  enter  into  consultation  with  the  leaders 
of  Indian  public  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  they  could  co-operate, 
within  the  existing  framework  of  the  Indian  Constitution,  in  order  to  secure 
the  most  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

l.  s.  A. 


Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Secs.  60-1  and  Fifth  Schedule. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  1(42 )  3rd  Meeting 
L/POI61 106b:  ff  306-9 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee  s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.  W.  1, 
on  28  February  1942  at  11  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
Viscount  Simon,  Sir  John  Anderson,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward 
Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

The  Committee  had  before  them 

[a)  a  draft  declaration  circulated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (1(42)  5).1 

(b)  an  alternative  draft2  prepared  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

In  discussion  the  Committee  prepared  and  agreed  to  the  revised  draft  declara¬ 
tion  appended  hereto. 


Annex  to  No.  194 
Draft  Declaration 

His  Majesty’s  Government,  having  considered  the  anxieties  expressed  in  this 
country  and  in  India  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  India,  have  decided  to  lay  down  in  precise  and  clear  terms  the  steps 
which  they  propose  shall  be  taken  for  the  earliest  possible  reahsation  of  self- 
government  in  India.  The  object  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian  Union  which 
shall  constitute  a  Dominion,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  other  Dominions  of  the  Crown,  and  free  to  remain  in  or  to  separate  itself 
from  the  equal  partnership  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  therefore  make  the  following  declaration: 

[a)  Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  there  shall  be  set  up  in 
India  in  the  manner  described  hereafter  an  elected  body  with  the  power  to 
formulate  a  new  Constitution  for  India. 

(b)  His  Majesty’s  Government  undertake  to  accept  and  implement  forthwith 
the  Constitution  so  framed  subject  only  to: 

(i)  the  right  of  any  Province  of  British  India  that  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  new  constitution  to  retain  its  present  constitutional  position,  provision 
being  made  for  subsequent  accession  or  for  other  arrangements  for  their 
separate  political  status,  in  the  case  of  non-acceding  Provinces. 

(ii)  the  signing  of  a  treaty  which  shall  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  constitution-making  body  covering  all  necessary 
matters  relating  to  the  complete  transfer  of  responsibility  from  British  to 
Indian  hands. 
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(iii)  the  adjustment  of  treaty  arrangements  with  the  Indian  States  so  far  as 
they  do  not  exercise  their  choice  to  adhere  to  the  new  Union. 

(c)  the  constitution-making  body  shall  be  composed  as  follows,  unless  the 
leaders  of  Indian  opinion  in  the  principal  communities  agree  upon  some  other 
form  before  the  end  of  hostilities : 

Immediately  upon  the  result  being  known  of  the  Provincial  Elections  which 
will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  entire  membership  of  the  Lower 
Houses  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  shall,  as  a  single  electoral  college,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  election  of  the  constitution-making  body  by  the  system  of 
proportional  representation.  This  new  body  shall  be  in  number  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  of  the  electoral  college. 

Indian  States  shall  be  invited  to  send  representatives,  in  the  same  proportion 
of  the  total  population  as  the  average  for  British  India. 

(d)  While  during  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India  and  until  the 
new  constitution  can  be  framed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  India’s  defence,  they  desire  and  invite  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  effective  participation  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of  the 
Indian  people  in  the  Councils3  of  their  nation  to  give  their  active  and  vital  help 
in  the  discharge  of  that  task. 

1  No.  193.  2  This  document  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  or  Cabinet  Office  records. 

3  See  No.  200,  para.  (10). 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Attlee1 
LIPO/61 106b :  f  328 

India  office,  28  February  1942 

My  dear  Clem, 

Since  this  morning’s  meeting,  I  have  looked  up  the  actual  ‘Balfour’  definition2 
and  see  that  the  phrase  with  reference  to  the  Crown  was  “united  by  a  common 
allegiance  to  the  Crown”  and  that  the  words  “freely  associated”  were  used 
in  connection  with  the  Commonwealth. 

The  whole  definition  runs  as  follows : 

“They  are  autonomous  communities  within  the  British  Empire,  equal  in 
status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic 

1  Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  India. 

2  Embodied  in  the  Report  of  Inter-Imperial  Relations  Committee.  See  Cmd.  2768.  Imperial  Conference, 
1926.  Summary  of  Proceedings,  p.  14. 
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or  external  affairs,  though  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and 
freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations”. 

1  think  it  might  strengthen  our  reference  to  India  if  we  included  the  words — 
“in  any  aspect  of  her  domestic  or  external  affairs”.  Myself,  I  should  certainly 
like  also  to  keep  the  phrase  “united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown”. 
It  is  surely  conceding  enough  to  Congress  to  admit  the  fact  that  future  India 
can  walk  out  of  the  Empire,  and  other  elements  both  in  India  and  here  are 
surely  entitled  to  have  some  affirmation  of  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  India  with  us  under  the  Crown. 

There  is  some  point  in  Grigg’s  criticism  that  it  reads  a  httle  incongruously 
to  refer  to  unity  under  the  Crown  and  follow  that  up  immediately  by  em¬ 
phasising  India’s  freedom  to  walk  out.  I  should  prefer  to  invert  the  order  of 
the  “Balfour”  definition  and  speak  of  India  as  a  “Dominion  united  (or  asso¬ 
ciated)  with  the  U.K.  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  but  equal  to  it 
in  status  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  or  external  affairs 
and  free  to  remain  within  or  separate  from”  etc. 

Yours  ever, 
l.  s.  A. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/61 106b :  ff  304-5 

most  immediate  India  office,  28  February  1942,  6.45  pm 

private  AND  personal  Received:  1  March 

259.  Please  treat  as  Superintendent  telegram. 

1.  Prime  Minister  has  set  up  India  Committee  of  Cabinet  under  Attlee’s  chair¬ 
manship  with  myself,  Anderson,  Simon,  Cripps  and  Grigg.  We  have  decided 
in  view  of  your  criticisms  to  abandon  the  idea  of  setting  up  now  an  advisory 
body  which  is  also  to  be  the  future  constitution-framing  body  and  favour  a 
clear  declaration  as  to  the  future  both  as  regards  procedure  for  arriving  at  the 
new  constitution  and  as  regards  India  s  future  status,  coupling  with  it  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  Indian  leaders  to  come  in  and  help  now  but  retaining  our  present 
responsibility  for  India’s  defence. 

2.  The  main  new  features  of  the  declaration  in  its  present  draft  form  are  (a)  ex¬ 
plicit  acknowledgment  that  future  Indian  Dominion  can  secede  if  it  so  wishes ; 
(b)  that  we  definitely  mean  to  set  up  what  we  consider  the  most  suitable  future 
constitution-making  body  immediately  after  the  war  if  Indians  have  not  pre¬ 
vious  y  come  to  agreement  on  the  subject  themselves;  (c)  that  any  Province  that 
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does  not  wish  to  accede  to  the  new  constitution  can  stand  out  (this  is  to  meet  the 
Moslem  League  but  it  will  have  to  be  made  clear  that  by  so  doing  it  does  not 
sacrifice  its  prospect  of  attaining  Dominion  status) ;  (d)  that  the  whole  field  of  our 
obligations,  as  well  as  of  such  continued  military  assistance  as  India  may  need, 
is  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  the  constitution¬ 
framing  body  and  to  come  into  force  simultaneously  with  the  new  constitution. 

3.  The  declaration  ends  with  an  invitation  to  Indian  leaders  to  participate  in  the 
counsels  of  their  nation  and  give  their  active  help.  This,  as  at  present  drafted, 
leaves  the  field  open  for  negotiation.  The  alternatives  most  likely  to  be  accept¬ 
able  if  the  general  declaration  finds  acceptance,  as  well  as  most  workable,  would 
seem  to  be  either  (a)  inclusion  in  your  Executive  of  party  leaders  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  paragraphs  6  and  7  of  my  23  2 1  of  February  22nd;  ( b )  some 
modification  of  Schuster’s  suggestion  of  a  non-departmental  War  Cabinet  in  the 
nature  of  a  small  Defence  or  War  Policy  Committee  of  leading  non-ofhcials 
without  portfolios  but  in  regular  session  with  yourself  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  or  as  occasion  required  with  your  Executive. 

4.  My  immediately  succeeding  telegram  contains  our  first  draft  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  declaration.  1  shall  follow  it  with  a  telegram  with  further  comments  and 
with  various  amendments  1  would  wish  to  propose  myself.  As  War  Cabinet  will 
probably  be  discussing  the  whole  subject  on  Monday2  evening  I  am  most  anxious 
to  have  your  own  comments  and  suggestions  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  fully 
realise  what  all  this  means  on  top  of  your  urgent  preoccupations  with  the  war 
effort,  but  with  a  situation  which  must  for  some  time  ahead  get  worse  instead 
of  better  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  our  announcement  of  policy  much  further. 

1  No.  165.  2  2  March. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPO/6lio6b:  jf  299-301 


MOST  immediate  india  office,  28  February  1942,  6.40  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  1  March 

260.  Please  treat  as  Superintendent  telegram.  Following  is  text  of  Declaration 
referred  to  in  my  immediately  preceding  telegram:1  [There  follows  the  text  of 
the  Annex  to  No.  194.  I11  para,  (b)  (i)  ‘or  for  other  arrangements’  was  deciphered  as 
‘to  implement  other  arrangements’;  and  in  para.  ( b){iii )  ‘do  not  exercise ’  was 
deciphered  as  ‘do  not  materially  lose’.] 


1  No.  196. 
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Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon  to  Mr  Amery1  ( via  Viceroy) 

Telegram,  L/POI6jio6b:  f  291 

immediate  new  Delhi,  28  February  1942,  2.40  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL.  SECRET 

No.  481-S.  Firoz  Khan  Noon  has  asked  me  to  send  to  you  following  private 
and  personal  telegram.  It  is  worth  attention  as  showing  what  the  Viceroy  will 
be  up  against.  Text  of  telegram.  Begins.  Sapru  Conference  not  non-party  but 
all  Hindu  parties  conference.  Sapru  and  his  colleagues  although  moved  by 
patriotic  sentiments  have  been  serving  as  agents  of  Congress.  Their  aim  is  that 
if  during  the  war  India  cannot  become  a  Dominion,  Government  of  India  should 
pass  into  Indian  hands  under  the  existing  Constitution,  and  thus  establish 
Hindu  Raj  immediately.  Moslems  are  at  the  moment  extremely  (?  appre¬ 
hensive)  that  H.M.G.  are  step  by  step  yielding  to  agitation  of  a  vociferous 
party  and  giving  way  contrary  to  pledges  which  they  have  always  given  to 
Moslems,  Princes  and  other  minorities.  Immediate  Indianisation  of  the  whole 
Cabinet  will  remove  European  element,  on  whom  minorities  can  now  depend 
for  assistance  in  cases  where  Hindu  majority  makes  a  combination  against  them. 
Even  now  Cabinet  overweighted  against  Moslems,  three  against  five  other 
Indians.  If  H.M.G.  indianise  whole  of  Indian  Cabinet,  then  in  the  absence  of 
safeguards  which  in  any  case  have  proved  useless  in  the  Provinces  and  in  order 
to  protect  Moslems  and  other  minorities,  Moslems  must  have  50%  seats  in 
Indian  Cabinet :  else  whole  of  non-Congress  India,  through  sheer  desperation, 
will  create  a  serious  situation  adversely  affecting  the  war  effort.  If  H.M.G. 
contemplate  making  an  immediate  declaration  of  creating  India  Dominion, 
Moslems  demand  for  Pakistan  must  be  conceded  in  the  same  statement.  If  you 
are  about  to  declare  that  after  the  war  India  will  be  made  Dominion,  then 
Moslems  ( ?  expect)  that  you  will  also  declare  that  if  Hindus  fail  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  Moslems  Pakistan  will  also  be  granted.  Otherwise  Moslem 
India  will  be  up  in  arms  and  you  will  have  North  West  Frontier  problem  also. 
Congress  believe  they  can  force  the  hands  of  H.M.G.,  and  that  is  why  they  have 
made  not  the  slightest  move  to  win  agreement  of  Moslems. 

Only  reason  why  Congress  have  not  been  able  to  create  disturbances  in 
India  is  that  Moslems  are  not  with  them.  But  once  H.M.G.,  through  hasty  or 
ill-considered  decision,  are  forced  to  push  Moslems  into  open  opposition,  Con¬ 
gress  (?  may)  decide  to  join  hands  with  them  and  (?  create)  greater  (?  dif¬ 
ficulties)  than  ever.  Moslems  here  apprehensive  that  new  elements  in  power 
in  London  may  enforce  a  policy  of  reconciling  the  irreconcilables,  forgetting 
that  the  cup  of  patience  of  other  parties  already  full.  No  one  can  ignore  the 
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part  that  Indian  Princes  and  Moslems  are  playing  in  the  war  effort,  nor  can 
it  be  forgotten  that  in  spite  of  Congress  opposition  sixty-five  per  cent  of  new 
recruits  are  non-Moslems.  If  H.M.G.  makes  peace  with  the  Congress  agitators, 
(?  they)  do  so  at  very  heavy  cost.  Congress  already  feel  that  they  made  mistake 
by  going  out  of  office  in  the  Provinces ;  and  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  they 
do  not  wish  frankly  to  come  forward  and  give  an  undertaking  that  they  will 
help  in  war  effort  if  restored  to  office,  but  they  wish  to  use  Sapru  and  others 
in  securing  for  them  Governments  and  Offices  which  they  themselves  are  not 
willing  to  ask  for,  because  in  my  opinion  they  do  not  intend  to  play  cricket. 
Similarly  at  the  centre,  H.M.G.  will  be  playing  with  fire,  if  they  establish 
Hindu  Raj  in  defiance  of  all  the  friendly  elements  who  are  responsible  for  great 
war  effort  of  India  at  the  moment.  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  draw  attention  of  H.M.G. 
through  yourself  to  the  great  danger  that  faces  India  if  H.M.G.  give  in  to 
browbeating  by  anti-British  elements  (?  in  this)  country,  and  against  their 
pledges  given  to  Moslems  and  others.  It  will  be  a  betrayal  of  trust  which  Great 
Britain  has  always  claimed  to  hold  on  behalf  of  all  peoples  of  India  and  not 
only  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  in  the  Congress  camp.  Irrespective  of  any 
pressure  which  may  exist  from  China  or  from  America,  quarters  which  know 
little  about  India  and  ( ?  look)  at  British  Commonwealth  with  eyes  different  to 
our  own,  I  hope  that  H.M.G.  will  firmly  stand  by  their  duty  which  (?  involve)s 
protection  of  best  interests  of  the  peoples  of  India  as  a  whole.  Firoz  Noon. 

1  Circulated  to  H.M.  the  King,  the  War  Cabinet,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Committee  on  India. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  1(42 )  7 
LIPOI6/io6b:  f  286 


MINUTE  FROM  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  TFIE  WAR  CABINET 
(Circulated  for  the  information  of  the  Committee) 

1  March  11442 


Sir  Edward  Bridges 

The  India  business  will  be  brought  before  the  W ar  Cabinet  at  noon  on  T uesday . 1 
Thereafter,  in  consequence  of  the  gravity  of  the  decision,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consult  certainly  all  the  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank,  and  probably  all  the 
Under-Secretaries.  Moreover,  the  King’s  assent  must  be  obtained  at  an  early 
date,  as  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  Crown  are  plainly  affected.  You  should  bring 


1  3  March. 
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this  to  the  notice  of  the  India  Committee  forthwith.  The  necessary  meetings 

should  be  arranged  during  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

I  am  favourably  impressed  by  the  draft,  but  we  must  not  run  the  risk  of 
a  schism,  and  I  must  see  the  reaction  upon  a  larger  body  than  our  present  small 
group. 


w.s.c. 


9  8  9  A  9, 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POfl io6h:  jf  2gq-6 

MOST  immediate  India  office,  i  March  1942,  1.30  am 

3832.  Please  treat  as  Superintendent  telegram. 

Following  are  alterations  to  draft  declaration1  which  I  propose  to  press  for : 

(1)  In  first  paragraph  omit  the  words  from  “as  to  the  fulfilment”  down  to 
“clear  terms”  and  substitute  “as  to  the  future  of  India,  have  decided  to  define”. 

Reasons.  To  avoid  the  implication  that  hitherto  we  have  deliberately  avoided 
being  either  clear  or  precise  as  to  their  intention  or  as  to  the  means  of  its 
fulfilment. 

(2)  Towards  end  of  first  paragraph.  Delete  after  “Dominion”  and  substitute 
“associated  with  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
but  equal  to  it  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic 
or  external  affairs  and  free  to  remain  within  or  to  separate  from  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.” 

Reasons.  It  sufficiently  meets  demand  for  “independence”2  to  state  that  India 
can  secede  and  is  desirable  to  mitigate  shock  to  other  elements  here  and  in 
India  by  reaffirming  fact  that  an  essential  attribute  of  a  “Dominion”  is  its 
allegiance  to  the  Crown. 

(3)  For  the  last  eight  words  of  sub  paragraph  (a)  substitute  “object  of  form¬ 
ulating  a  constitution  acceptable  to  the  whole  of  India”. 

Reasons.  This  is  more  consistent  with  the  hope  of  creating  a  new  Union 
comprising  all  units  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  recognition  of  probability 
that  some  will  refuse  to  come  in. 

(4)  In  paragraph  ( b )  for  “forthwith”  substitute  “without  avoidable  delay”. 
Reason.  Provisos  (ii)  and  (iii)  require  time  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  con¬ 
stitution  can  be  implemented. 
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(5)  In  paragraph  (b)  sub-para,  (i)  after  word  “retain ’’insert  “for  the  time  being”, 
and  for  the  words  following  “separate”  to  end  of  sub-paragraph  substitute 
“constitutional3  advance  on  the  hnes  of  this  declaration”. 

Reason.  No  Province  at  any  rate  which  stands  out  will  be  content  in  the  mere 
provincial  autonomy  for  long  and  if  it  intends  to  stand  out  permanently  will 
require  that  it  should  be  able  to  acquire  powers  amounting  to  Dominion  Status. 
Compare  pledge  given  to  Burma  in  1931  in  event  of  separation.4 

(6)  Last few  words  of  paragraph  (b),  sub-paragraph  (/'/')  should  read:  “responsibility 
in  respect  of  the  Union  from  the  British  to  Indian  hands”. 

Reason:  The  body  that  frames  constitution  of  projected  Union  will  not  be 
competent  to  negotiate  in  respect  of  matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  Union. 

(7)  Paragraph  (b)  ( Hi )  should  read  “The  negotiation  of  revised  treaty  arrange¬ 
ments  so  far  as  these  are  required  by  the  new  situation.” 

Reasons:  The  word  “adjustment”  is  calculated  to  alarm  Rulers  as  implying 
unilateral  overriding  of  treaty  rights.  As  drafted  the  proviso  recognises  only 
the  need  to  adjust  matters  of  common  administrative  concern  to  one  or  other 
adhering  State  and  the  Union  (e.g.  transport  questions,  postal  rights,  etc.). 
What  the  States — particularly  those  that  do  not  adhere — are  hkely  to  regard  as 
far  more  important  is  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  establishing 
their  dynastic  relations  with  the  Crown. 

(8)  Paragraph  (c),  last  paragraph.  After  “invited  to”  delete  “send  representa¬ 
tives”  and  substitute  “appoint  representatives  with  the  same  powers  as  British 
Indian  members  of  the  constitution-making  body”. 

Reasons:  The  constitution-making  body  is  described  in  ( a )  as  elected.  It  is 
important  to  leave  Rulers  the  right  to  appoint  their  representatives,  and  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  States’  representatives  should  be  on  an  absolutely  equal 
footing  with  those  from  British  India. 

(9)  Paragraph  (d).  For  words  from  “can  be  framed”  down  to  “defence”  sub¬ 
stitute  “His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  defence  and  good  government  of  India.” 

Reasons:  “Defence”  in  the  restricted  sense  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  duty  of  ensuring  good  government  is  clearly  ours  in  the  Provinces 
now  administered  under  Section  93;  while  even  in  those  under  Ministerial 
Governments  duty  is  at  least  shared  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  the  result 
of  the  “emergency  section”  126A.5 

(10)  Seventeenth  word  from  the  end  ‘  ‘  Councils  ’  ’  should  of  course  be  ‘  ‘  counsels  ’  ’ . 

1  Annex  to  No.  194.  2  Deciphered  as  ‘future’. 

3  ‘constitutional’  omitted  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 

4  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  247,  20  January  1931,  cols.  29-30. 

5  Of  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 

18  TPI 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I{42)  6 
LlPOI6/io6b:  fifi  528-9 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

india  office,  l  March  1942 
After  further  consideration  of  the  draft  declaration1  attached  to  the  minutes  of 
the  3rd  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  India  I  would  suggest  (and  have  put 
tentatively  to  the  Viceroy)2  the  following  amendments,  for  the  reasons  shown: 

(1)  Page  1,  lines  3-5.  [ 2-3 ]  Omit  the  words  “as  to. .  .clear  terms”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “as  to  the  future  of  India,  have  decided  to  define.” 

Reasons.  As  at  present  worded  the  sentence  is  open  to  the  imphcation  that 
hitherto  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  deliberately  avoided  being  either  clear 
or  precise  as  to  their  intention  to  fulfil  their  promises  or  as  to  the  means  of 
doing  so. 

(2)  Page  1,  lines  8-14.  [ 6-8\  Delete  after  “Dominion”  and  substitute  “asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  but 
equal  to  it  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  or 
external  affairs  and  free  to  remain  within  or  to  separate  from  the  partnership 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.”3 

Reasons.  It  is  surely  sufficient  concession  to  Congress’  demand  for  “inde¬ 
pendence”  to  state  the  fact  that  India  is  at  liberty  to  secede  from  the  Empire: 
other  elements  in  India,  and  elements  here  are  surely  entitled  to  have  the  shock 
of  that  admission  mitigated  by  a  re-affirmation  of  the  fact  that  an  essential 
attribute  of  a  “Dominion”  is  its  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 

(3)  Page  1,  paragraph  ( a ).  For  the  last  line  substitute,  “object  of  formulating 
a  constitution  acceptable  to  the  whole  of  India”. 

Reasons.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  the  object  is  stated  to  be 
the  formation  of  a  new  Indian  Union,  which  it  is  hoped  will  comprise  all  the 
component  units  of  India.  But  paragraph  (b)  recognises  the  possibility  of  some 
units  refusing  to  come  into  the  Union.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  the  function 
of  the  constitution  making  body  should  be  to  frame  such  a  constitution  as  is 
most  likely  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  components  and  not  simply  a  constitution 

for  India  which  ex  hypothesi,  is  likely  to  contain  elements  not  included  in  the 
Union.  The  word  power”  in  these  circumstances  seems  hardly  appropriate. 

(4)  Page  1, paragraph  (b)  second  line,  [first  line ]  The  word  “forthwith”  is,  in  fact, 
misleading  since  provisos  (ii)  and  (iii)  will  entail,  the  first  a  considerable,  and 
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the  second  probably  a  very  long  time  before  the  constitution  formulated  can 
be  implemented.  I  recommend  that  “forthwith”  to  [be  ?]  either  omitted  or 
replaced  by  some  less  embarrassing  phrase  such  as  “without  avoidable  delay”. 

(5)  Paragraph  (b),  pages  1  and  2.  In  regard  to  the  content  of  (i)  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  no  Province  which  decides  to  stand  out  from  the  projected  Union 
will  be  content,  for  more  than  a  limited  time,  to  continue  in  its  present  con¬ 
stitutional  position  only:  and  that,  in  particular,  a  Province  (or  a  group  of 
Provinces)  with  a  Moslem  majority  would  refuse  co-operation  unless  assured 
that,  in  the  event  of  abstention,  it  will  have  a  prospect  of  complete  self- 
government  (and,  therefore,  of  itself  becoming  a  Dominion.) 

I  recommend  therefore  the  insertion  after  the  word  ‘  ‘  retain  ’  ’  of  the  words  ‘  ‘  for 
the  time  being”;  and  the  substitution  for  the  last  eight  words  after  “separate” 
of  the  words  “  constitutional  advance  on  the  lines  of  this  Declaration.” 

As  regards  the  content  of  proviso  (ii)  I  recommend  that  as  we  have  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  some  Pro vinces — not  to  mention  States — standing 
out  of  the  Union,  on  terms  not  yet  ascertained,  the  last  hne  should  read  “re¬ 
sponsibility  in  respect  of  the  Union  from  British  to  Indian  hands.” 

As  regards  (iii)  it  is  recommended  that  the  word  “adjustment”  which  is 
calculated  to  alarm  the  Rulers  should  be  avoided  and  that  the  proviso  should 
read  ‘  ‘  the  negotiation  of  revised  treaty  arrangements  so  far  as  these  are  required 
by  the  new  situation.” 

Reasons.  As  drafted  the  proviso  appears  to  recognise  only  the  need  to  adjust 
matters  of  common  administrative  concern  to  one  or  other  State  and  the  Union 
(e.g.  transport  questions,  postal  rights,  etc.),  and  these  between  the  Union  and 
States  that  do  adhere.  What  the  States — particularly  those  that  do  not  adhere — 
are  likely  to  regard  as  far  more  important  is  the  question  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  treaties  establishing  their  dynastic  relations  with  the  Crown.  Their 
apprehensions  on  this  score  would  be  enhanced  by  the  word  “adjustment” 
which  might  suggest  an  intention  of  unilaterally  overriding  treaty  rights. 

(6)  Page  2,  paragraph  (c),  last  paragraph.  After  “invited  to”  delete  “send  repre¬ 
sentatives”  and  substitute  “appoint  representatives  with  the  same  powers  as 
the  British  Indian  members  of  the  constitution-making  body.” 

Reasons.  The  constitution-making  body  is  described  in  (a)  as  elected.  Few 
States  are  in  a  position  to  and  few  Rulers  would  be  willing  to  send  elected 
representatives:  it  is  important  to  leave  Rulers  the  right  to  appoint  their 
representatives.  It  is  important  too  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  States’ 
respresentatives  should  be  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing  with  those  from 
British  India :  the  present  wording  does  not  do  so. 

1  Annex  to  No.  194.  The  page  numbers  in  the  text  are  references  to  that  document  in  its  original 
format.  The  line  numbers  as  they  appear  in  the  present  volume  are  given  in  square  brackets. 

2  See  No.  200.  3  Cf.  No.  195. 
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(7)  Page  2,  paragraph  (d).  Though  at  the  present  time  Defence  is  very  obviously 
a  matter  for  which  responsibility  must  be  retained  by  His  Majesty  s  Govern¬ 
ment,  “defence”  in  the  restricted  sense  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  position. 
I  suggest  that  the  third  and  fourth  lines  [2nd  and  3rd  lines ]  should  be  replaced  by 
“be  framed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  defence  and  good  government  of  India.”  (The  duty  ol  en¬ 
suring  good  government  is  clearly  that  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 
Provinces  now  administered  under  Section  93  •  even  in  those  administered  by 
Ministerial  Governments  that  duty  is  at  least  shared  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  the  “emergency  section”  126A.) 

In  the  third  [second]  line  from  the  end  “Councils”  should  be  “counsels.” 

L.  s.  A. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I(42)  8 

L/POI6lio6b:  jf  289-90 

India  office,  i  March  1942 
I  circulate  for  consideration  at  tomorrow’s  meeting  of  the  Committee  a  note 
by  Sir  David  Monteath. 

l.  s.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  202 

NOTE  BY  SIR  DAVID  MONTEATH 

1  March  1942 

On  thinking  over  the  draft  Declaration1  I  am  increasingly  alarmed  by  the 
probable  effect  of  saying  in  terms  that  India  may  leave  the  Empire  when  she 
likes. 

I  gather  that  Firoz  has  protested  emphatically :  I  have  not  yet  seen  his  telegram2 
but  will  leave  him  to  make  his  point  about  Moslems  in  British  India. 

What  I  would  like  you  to  consider  is  the  probable  effect  on  the  tribes  of 
the  N.W.  Frontier  and  possibly  on  Afghanistan,  and  to  cast  your  mind  back 
to  1919. 

On  the  whole  the  Frontier  was  fairly  quiet  between  1914-18,  even  though 
there  were  factors  then  which  are  absent  now,  which  made  for  trouble — 
notably  the  fact  that  we  were  fighting  Turkey.3  Yet  we  won  the  war  in  1918. 
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But  immediately  after  there  was  a  flare-up  among  the  tribes  and  the  Illrd  Afghan 
War  of  1919.1 * *  4 

What  caused  this  sudden  worsening  after  we  had  won  the  war? 

There  were  no  doubt  a  lot  of  contributory  causes;  but  most  people  would 
agree  that  the  really  disturbing  factor  was  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms 
which,  misunderstood,  exaggerated  and  garbled  were  interpreted  in  N.W. 
India  and  on  the  Frontier  as  an  indication  of  abdication  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  near  future.  In  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier 
Province  the  Moslems  got  ready  for  the  “good  time  coming”;  the  Sikhs  ditto 
— leading  to  Amritsar.5  On  the  Frontier  the  tribes  thought  they  had  better 
get  moving  so  as  not  to  be  late  for  the  fair,  and  Amanulla  took  advantage  of 
the  unrest.  So  the  Illrd  Afghan  War. 

If  that  was  the  effect  on  the  unsophisticated  of  a  misinterpretation  of  so 
modest  a  dose  of  self-government  as  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms  (dis¬ 
cussed  in  1918-19  and  legislated  in  1919),  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
garbled  version  of  a  declaration  that  India  may  get  out  of  the  Empire  when 
she  likes — i.e.  that  the  British  will  get  out  of  India  on  request? 

The  fact  that  that  is  not  to  become  possible  till  after  the  war  will  go  for  nothing 
on  the  Frontier. 

1  see  no  great  harm  in  stating  the  meaning  of  Dominion  status  in  the  terms 
of  the  Balfour  declaration:6  the  intelligentsia  know  it  already  and  know  its 
imphcation  of  the  “right  to  secede”.  The  uneducated  don’t  but  won’t  be 
alarmed  by  “equal  in  status”,  “in  no  respect  subordinate”  etc.  etc.  But  to  say 
in  terms  to  the  masses  that  it  means  the  end  of  the  British  Raj  is  asking  for 
trouble  which  we  are  in  no  condition  to  face.  And  it  is  the  masses,  not  the 
intelligentsia,  who  matter. 


1  Annex  to  No.  194.  2  No.  198. 

3  Apparently  an  allusion  to  the  effect  of  the  alliance  with  Germany  of  Turkey,  whose  Sultan  was  head 

of  the  Islamic  world,  in  causing  unrest  among  the  tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier.  In  Afghanistan 
a  ‘War  Party’  favoured  active  intervention  against  Britain;  and  some  Indian  nationalist  leaders  were 
allowed  to  set  up  a  ‘Provisional  Government  of  India’. 

4  Habibullah  Khan,  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  was  murdered  on  19  February  1919  and,  on  28  February, 
after  a  brief  political  crisis,  Amanullah  Khan  (one  of  Habibullah’s  sons)  was  proclaimed  Amir. 
With  a  view  to  consolidating  his  position,  gaining  the  support  of  the  ‘War  Party’  and  profiting 
from  the  disturbed  situation  in  India,  Amanullah  embarked  on  a  war  with  Great  Britain  in  April  1919. 
Peace  was  signed  at  Rawalpindi  on  8  August  1919. 

5  For  disturbances  at  Amritsar  in  April  1919  see  Cmd.  534  (1920)  Reports  on  the  Punjab  Disturbances  April 
1919;  Cmd.  681  (1920)  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  investigate  the 
Disturbances  in  the  Punjab  etc.;  Cmd.  705  (1920)  Correspondence  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  the  Report  of  Lord  Hunter’s  Committee. 

6  See  No.  195. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPOI6lio6h:  f  285 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  1  March  1942,  12  1100U 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

262.  Please  treat  as  Superintendent  telegram.  Am  circulating  Firoz  Khan  Noon’s 
telegram1  to  Cabinet  but  you  will  have  seen  that  proposed  declaration  in¬ 
cludes  Pakistan  option  as  regards  future  and  that  there  is  no  question  of 
accepting  Sapru’s  scheme  as  war  interim.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  give  Firoz  such 
reassurance  as  you  think  politic  at  this  juncture. 

1  No.  198. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/io6b:  f  292 


immediate  India  office,  i  March  1942,  7 pm 

private  AND  personal  Received:  2  March 

263.  Superintendent  Series.  What  effect  immediate  or  subsequent  would  pro¬ 
posed  reference  to  secession  from  Commonwealth  have  on  (a)  Nepal  (h) 
Afghanistan  and  North-West  Frontier  (c)  Princes  (d)  Army. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/29 

new  delhi,  1  March  1942,  11.55  pm 
Received:  2  March,  6.5  am 

No.  496-G.  Following  are  points  from  account  of  address  made  by  Nehru 
to  big  gathering  of  Congressmen  at  office  of  Bengal  Provincial  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Calcutta  on  February  22nd,  published  in  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  dated 
23rd  February  just  brought  to  notice: 

Begins.  1.  This  war  is  not  due  to  ambitious  designs  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
but  to  certain  serious  maladjustments;  war  might  end  rapidly  without  mal- 
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adjustments  being  righted  but  this  would  be  only  the  armistice.  The  war  will 
not  end  in  military  way.  1  beheve  it  will  not  end  for  another  two  or  three 
years.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Japan  and  Germany  can  be  defeated  easily,  nor 
how  America  or  Russia  are  going  to  be  defeated. 

2.  New  economic  and  political  order  will  emerge  out  of  this  war.  British 
Empire  as  we  know  it  is  passing.  There  might  be  union  with  America  on 
economic  and  political  basis;  but  British  Government  is  reactionary.  I  do  not 
know  what  Hitler  stands  for,  but  at  least  he  represents  something  against  effete 
order  and  therefore  gives  his  people  psychological  strength  apart  from  military 
strength.  I  dislike  all  Hitler  stands  for  with  his  hideous  gospel.  I  will  resist 
Hitler  and  Japan  with  all  my  might.  But  British  Government  are  still  hugging 
old  methods.  Present  war  might  lead  to  stalemate  and  there  might  be  revolu¬ 
tions  out  of  this  stalemate. 

3 .  Responsibility  might  come  to  Congress  any  moment,  when  it  will  be  too 
late  to  raise  army  for  effective  defence.  The  war  has  proved  that  ineffective 
resistance  is  greatest  folly.  Spending  money  on  ineffective  defence  is  waste  of 
money.  From  practical  point  of  view  we  must  not  surrender.  It  is  no  question 
of  stopping  invading  army.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  will  do.  We 
might  have  recourse  to  Satyagraha  which  might  lead  to  shooting  which  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  resistance.  Certainly  we  will  not  be  tools  of  British.  We  must 
raise  people’s  tone  by  psychological  and  organisation  [al  ?]  means.  Ends. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LIPOI6lio6b:  ff  282-3 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  2  March  I942 

My  dear  Winston, 

You  will  have  seen  Firoz’s  appeal.1  1  am  sure  we  cannot  afford  to  let  down  the 
Moslems  or  the  Princes,  above  all  at  this  moment. 

As  regards  the  future,  the  declaration2  as  so  far  drafted  by  the  Committee 
substantially  covers  the  Moslems  by  giving  the  Moslem  Provinces  the  right 
to  opt  out  of  the  future  constitution  (the  Princes  have  that  anyway).  But  I 
think  it  is  essential  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  Provinces  which  do  stay  out 
will  have  an  equally  good  prospect  of  Dominion  status,  and  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment3  to  make  this  explicit. 

The  present  draft  of  the  declaration  does  not  refer  to  the  Crown  except 
1  No.  198.  2  Annex  to  No.  194-  3  See  No.  201,  para.  (5). 
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indirectly  by  reference  to  the  “other  Dominions  of  the  Crown  .  Both  the 
Princes  and  the  Army  attach  tremendous  importance  to  being  under  the  King 
Emperor,  and  both  Simon  and  I  feel  strongly  that  it  should  be  quite  clear  that 
the  new  Dominion  of  India  is  under  the  Crown,  at  any  rate  to  start  with,  even 
if  we  exphcitly  admit  its  freedom  to  secede  (you  will  note  that  Cripps  has  given 
way  on  the  right  to  secede).  I  am  suggesting  words  taken  from  the  famous 
“Balfour”  definition4  of  1926  and  hope  the  Committee  will  agree.  If  not  I  may 
have  to  appeal  to  you  in  Cabinet  on  the  point. 

As  regards  the  interim  position  Firoz’s  telegram  shows  the  danger  of  accept¬ 
ing  Sapru’s  proposal  and  brings  out  clearly  that  the  Moslems  regard  Sapru 
simply  as  a  Congress  stooge.  I  think  the  last  paragraph  of  the  declaration  may 
want  strengthening  on  this  point. 

I  trust  you  will  support  me  against  being  rushed  by  Cripps  and  Attlee  on 
either  the  wording  or  the  date  of  the  declaration.  The  whole  future  of  India 
is  at  stake.  Whatever  his  failings  as  a  stylist  or  as  a  negotiator  with  Indians 
Linlithgow  knows  what  he  is  dealing  with,  has  served  the  Empire  faithfully, 
and  is  at  least  entitled  to  have  his  views  carefully  considered.  I  have  asked  him5 
to  let  me  have  his  comments  on  the  draft  declaration  by  tomorrow  (Monday) 
night.  Even  if  he  can  do  that  there  will  be  minor  points  to  clear  up,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  declaration  can  possibly  issue  before  Tuesday  week.6 

I  think  Linlithgow  may  well  feel  in  any  case  that  he  is  being  unfairly  rushed 
and  I  should  not  be  altogether  surprised  if  he  talks  of  resignation.  Cripps  and 
Attlee  are  very  eager  to  secure  this  anyhow,  and  there  may  be  much  to  be 
said  for  a  new  man  to  carry  out  a  new  policy.  But  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
create  the  impression  in  the  Army  and  Civil  Service  that  the  Viceroy  has  been 
sacked  to  please  Congress.  In  any  case  we  must  first  see  if  there  is  any  response 
to  our  declaration.  We  should  look  silly  if  we  pushed  out  the  Viceroy  for  lack 
of  enthusiasm  about  our  policy  and  then  found  that  lack  of  enthusiasm  equally 
shared  by  India ! 

4  See  Nos.  195  and  201,  para.  (2).  5  See  No.  196,  para.  4.  6  10  March. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  1(42)  4th  Meeting 
L/PO^/i  06  b:  ff  279-81 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee  s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.W.i,  on 
2  March  1942  at  1 0.90  am  were :  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Viscount 
Simon,  Sir  John  Anderson,  Mr  Amery,  Sir James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward  Bridges  ( Secretary ) 
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TEXT  OF  DECLARATION 
The  Committee  had  before  them: 

(1)  A  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  suggesting  certain 
amendments  to  the  draft  Declaration  (I.  (42)  6.)1 

(2)  A  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  covering  a  Note  by 
Sir  David  Monteath  (I.  (42)  8). 2 

The  Committee  again  considered  the  draft  Declaration3  and  agreed  to  a 
number  of  amendments  which  are  set  out  in  the  Annex  to  these  Minutes. 

The  Committee: 

Agreed  to  submit  the  draft  Declaration  as  revised,  for  consideration  by  the 
War  Cabinet  at  their  Meeting  at  12  Noon  on  the  following  day.4 

THE  secretary  of  state  for  india  said  that  he  would  feel  bound  to 
raise  with  the  War  Cabinet  the  amendment5  proposed  in  his  paper  dealing  with 
allegiance  to  the  Crown. 


Procedure  and  time-table 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  most  effective  procedure  would  be  if  the 
Declaration  was  to  be  read  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Prime  Minister  made  his  broadcast  to  India. 

The  date  on  which  the  Declaration  should  be  made  was  also  discussed.  It 
was  thought  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  the  Declaration  as  early 
as  Thursday,  5th  March.  The  view  was  expressed  that  a  postponement  until 
the  following  Tuesday,  10th  March,  involved  too  long  a  delay.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  matter  might  be  dealt  with  at  a  Special  Session  of  the  House  at, 
say,  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  6th  March,  which  would  be  a  convenient  time  for  a 
broadcast  to  be  heard  in  India. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tell  the  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  what  was  proposed  before  the  Declaration  was  made. 

Annex  to  No.  207 

AMENDMENTS  AGREED  UPON  IN  DRAFT  DECLARATION6 
Paragraph  (a)  should  read  as  follows: 

“Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  set  up 
in  India,  in  the  manner  described  hereafter,  an  elected  body  charged  with 
the  task  of  framing  a  new  Constitution  for  India.” 

After  (a)  insert  a  new  paragraph  (b),  as  follows: 

“Provision  shall  be  made,  as  set  out  below,  for  the  participation  of  the  Indian 
States  in  the  Constitution-making  body.” 

1  No.  201.  2  No.  202.  3  Annex  to  No.  194.  4  See  No.  215. 

5  See  No.  201,  para.  (2). 

6  Mr  Amery  transmitted  these  amendments  to  Lord  Linlithgow  in  telegram  274  of  3  March,  pointing 
out  that  they  had  been  made  before  receipt  of  Nos.  209  and  214.  L/PO/6/106&:  ff  259-60. 
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Old  paragraph  (b)  now  becomes  paragraph  (c). 

In  ( c )  (i)  insert,  after  the  word  “retain”,  the  words  “for  the  time  being”. 
Paragraph  (c)  (i)  should  end  at  the  word  “Accession”,  and  the  following  new 
sentence  [be?]  added: 

“With  such  non-acceding  Provinces,  should  they  so  desire,  H.M.G.  will  be 
prepared  to  agree  upon  a  new  Constitution  following  the  lines  laid  down 
above.” 

Delete  (iii)  and  insert  the  following  new  sentence : 

“Whether  or  not  an  Indian  State  elects  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  revised  Treaty  arrangements,  so  far  as  this  may 
be  required  in  the  new  situation.  ” 

Paragraph  (d),  formerly  paragraph  (c) :  the  last  sentence  should  read  as  follows: 
“Indian  States  shall  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  population  as  the  average  for  British  India,  and  with  the 
same  powers  as  the  British  Indian  members.” 

Paragraph  ( [e ),  formerly  (d),  should  end  as  follows: 

“...the  principal  sections  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels  of  their 
country  to  give  their  active  and  constructive  help  in  the  discharge  of  a  task 
so  vital  and  essential  for  the  future  freedom  of  India.” 


208 

Mr  Atnery  to  Sir  A.  Hardinge 
LIPOj6lio6b:  f  271 


India  office,  2  March  1942 

My  dear  Alec, 

Here  is  the  Declaration1  as  drafted  by  the  India  Committee  under  Attlee  s 
chairmanship  which  is  to  come  before  the  Cabinet  tomorrow  morning  and 
subsequently  to  a  larger  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  and  other  Ministers  of 
Cabinet  rank,  possibly  even  Under  Secretaries,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  a  substantial  body  of  agreement  behind  it.2 

As  I  said  to  you  after  lunch,  I  think  its  bark  is  really  more  formidable  than 
its  bite.  Beyond  setting  up  a  procedure  for  creating  the  future  constitution¬ 
making  body,  it  adds  very  little  to  what  Linlithgow  and  1  were  agreed  upon 
in  July  of  194°-  The  settling  of  our  obligations,  Services,  Army,  etc.,  which  we 
were  then  prepared  to  have  fixed  by  a  separate  treaty  and  which  Winston 
then  violently  objected  to,  is  now  reinserted. 

The  argument  that  our  insistence  upon  agreement  was  meant  to  hold  things 
back  indefinitely  is  now  met  by  letting  the  Provinces  that  disagree  with  the 
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proposed  Constitution  stand  out,  leaving  the  others  to  go  ahead  without  them. 
This  is  the  first  public  admission  of  the  possibility  of  Pakistan,  i.e.  an  India 
divided  between  the  Moslem  and  Hindu  parties.  But  the  very  fact  of  this 
admission  will  compel  Congress  to  try  and  woo  the  Moslems  instead  of  trying 
to  bully  us  into  forcing  the  Moslems  under  them  and  is  more  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  eventual  unity  of  India  than  anything  else. 

All  this,  of  course,  refers  to  the  future.  As  regards  the  present,  you  will  see 
that  the  Declaration  insists  upon  our  bearing  full  responsibility  for  the  present 
and  not  going  beyond  inviting  collaboration.  This  in  fact  turns  down  Sapru. 

There  remain  the  two  important  points,  which  to  me  certainly  are  more  than 
points  of  form,  in  the  opening  paragraph.  As  it  stands,  you  will  see  that  the 
only  reference  to  the  Crown  in  [is  ?]  indirect  and  that  there  is  an  explicit 
admission  of  freedom  to  secede.  My  own  proposition,  which  I  shall  bring  before 
the  Cabinet,  is  that  after  the  word  “Dominion”  we  should  insert  the  following: 
“associated  with  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
but  equal  to  it  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic 
or  external  affairs”  and  leave  out  the  “freedom  to  secede”.  The  above  words 
are  taken  from  the  famous  “Balfour”  definition  (just  as  much  “Amery” 
definition  in  fact)  of  1926,  with  the  one  slight  variation  that  I  shall  substitute 
“associated”  for  “united”  in  the  passage  about  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
simply  to  avoid  the  assonance  of  “united”  with  “United  Kingdom”. 

We  are,  of  course,  all  agreed  that  a  Dominion,  if  substantially  united  on  the 
subject,  may  walk  out  of  the  Empire  without  let  or  hindrance.  Whether  it  is 
desirable  to  proclaim  that  publicly  is  another  matter.  It  might  well  be  in  the 
case  of  South  Africa,  for  example,  that  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  Union  so 
decided,  Natal  and  Eastern  Cape  Colony  might  stand  out  and  ask  us  to  help 
them.  In  the  case  of  India,  Princes  adhering  to  the  new  Union  in  certain  respects 
will  still  look  to  the  Crown  as  paramount  in  many  matters,  including  secession 
[succession  ?],  etc.,  and  will  certainly  have  to  be  protected  if  they  should  dis¬ 
sociate  themselves  from  an  Indian  union  that  wished  to  secede.  There  is  also 
the  very  dehcate  question  of  what  might  be  the  effect  upon  Nepal  and  Afghani¬ 
stan  of  such  an  explicit  declaration  of  freedom  to  secede.  I  have  telegraphed3 
to  Linlithgow  for  his  opinion  on  that  and  his  comments  should,  no  doubt, 
reach  you  in  the  next  day  or  two. 

Yours  ever, 
l.  s  .A. 

P.S.  All  the  same  I  attach  vast  importance  to  the  explicit  insertion  of  allegiance 
to  the  Crown,  and  have  a  more  open  mind  on  the  freedom  to  secede — it  has 
its  advantages  psychologically  in  America  and  in  some  Indian  quarters. 


1  Annex  to  No.  215. 


2  Cf.  No.  199. 


3  No.  204. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  2  March  1942 

No.  497-S.  Your  telegrams  No.  259, 1  dated  28th  February,  No.  260, 2  dated 
28th  February  and  No.  3832,2  dated  1st  March,  have  reached  me  before  I 
could  send  off  a  considered  reply  to  your  telegrams  No.  232, 4  dated  21st 
February  and  No.  239,2  dated  24th  February.  1  of  course  had  these  telegrams 
in  mind  in  framing  my  sketch  declaration6  but  considered  myself  at  that  time 
as  under  an  obligation  to  produce  in  response  to  Prime  Minister’s  need  pro¬ 
posals  as  far  reaching  as  possible  including  promises  for  the  future,  made  with 
a  preamble  designed  to  inspire  trust  and  linked  with  tangible  immediate 
advances. 

2.  The  form  of  the  new  draft7  has  the  great  advantage,  while  limiting  itself 
to  a  definition  of  steps  to  be  taken,  of  leaving  intact  our  1940  assurances  without 
the  necessity  of  repeating  them  in  the  same  or  different  terms. 

3.  Its  line  also  is  one  which  I  prefer  as  containing  clear  promises  for  the 
future  without  specifically  committing  us  during  the  war  to  replace  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  of  selected  and  representative  individuals  by  one  of  a  purely 
political  complexion. 

4.  I  must  however  enter  a  caveat:  if  a  declaration  in  the  form  now  proposed 
did  result  in  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Congress  and  the  League 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  would  be  content  with  a  seat  here  and  there 
on  my  Executive  Council.  I  should  expect  them  to  demand  entry  in  strength, 
followed  by  a  demand  for  the  disappearance  of  official  membership  and  at  any 
rate  a  relaxation8  of  control  from  Whitehall.  In  that  event  the  situation  en¬ 
visaged  m  points  5  and  6  and  7  of  my  sketch  might  develop  de  facto,  but  with 
this  advantage  that  our  hand  would  not  have  been  shown  in  advance. 

5.  We  must  also  reckon  on  the  possibility  that  consequent  upon  the  “desire 
and  invitation  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of  your  draft  I  should  be 
called  upon9  in  fact  to  renew  attempts  at  bringing  the  major  pohtical  parties 
together.  In  that  case  also  the  same  train  of  events  would  probably  be  set  in 
motion. 

6.  We  must  therefore  realise  the  possible  consequences  and  know  our  own 
minds  in  the  event  of  such  a  situation  developing,  and  I  ought  to  know  whether 

points  5  to  7  are  in  general  terms  an  acceptable  presentation  of  the  hand  to 
be  played. 
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7.  Time  prevents  my  discussing  in  this  telegram  the  suggestions  contained 
in  paragraph  3  of  your  telegram  No.  259,  dated  28th  February.  In  general  I 
doubt  our  ability  to  limit  developments  to  this  scope.  In  particular  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  non-Departmental  War  Cabinet  but  will  pursue  these  and 
similar  matters  separately. 

8.  I  recognise  that  local  option  is  an  essential  counterpart  of  the  promise 
to  implement  recommendations  of  what  is  virtually  a  Constituent  Assembly — 
a  promise  which  exonerates  us  from  the  charge  of  delaying  tactics.  I  had  fought 
shy  of  advertising  local  option  now  (though  it  was  wrapped  up  in  point  9 
of  my  sketch)  because  it  would  produce — 

(a)  an  immediate  howl  from  Bengal  and  Punjab  Hindus  and  from  Sikhs; 
and 

( b )  probably  a  delayed  action  howl  from  Bengal  Muslims  who  on  second 
thoughts  might  fear  that  it  would  be  far  too  easy  for  Hindus  to  buy 
enough  Muslim  M.L.As.  to  get  a  majority  for  adherence. 

I  am  prepared  to  take  this  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  precise  and  brief  declaration 
which  does  not  tie  our  hands  in  advance  regarding  the  immediate  future  of 
the  Executive  Council — but  we  are  bound  to  be  asked  by  Jinnah  how  the 
willingness  of  a  Province  to  accede  will  be  determined, — e.g.,  by  whom  and 
by  what  majority.  I  can  see  no  way  of  anticipating  tills  question  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  or  indeed  of  answering  it  satisfactorily  at  present.  The  stipulation  for 
example  of  a  majority  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  Provincial  Legislature, 
while  arousing  Hindu  resentment,  would  not  allay  Jinnah’s  fears  since  the  con¬ 
stituent  body  (which  on  proposed  basis  is  bound  to  include  a  substantial  majority 
of  anti-Muslims)  could  not  be  prevented  from  altering  Provincial  boundaries 
and  so  nullifying  any  such  stipulation.  Once  we  venture  on  questions  of  this 
nature  we  get  into  deep  waters  which  we  had  better  avoid. 

9.  As  regards  the  States. 

(a)  The  Declaration  should  make  it  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the  States  will 
have  a  free  choice  to  adhere  or  not  to  adhere.  The  alternative  for  (b)  (iii)  sug¬ 
gested  in  paragraph  7  of  your  telegram  No.  3832  does  not  adequately  meet 
this  requirement.  I  suggest  the  following :  “The  negotiation  of  revised  treaty 
arrangements  with  Indian  States  so  far  as  these  are  required  by  the  new  situation, 
it  being  clear  that  any  State  may  withhold  its  adherence  to  the  Union”. 

(b)  The  States  may  take  exception  to  the  number  of  their  representatives 
being  based  on  population  which  would  give  them  roughly  one-quarter  of 

1  No.  196.  2  No.  197.  3  No.  200.  4  No.  165;  the  date  should  be  22  February. 

5  No.  166;  the  date  should  be  22  February.  6  No.  183. 

7  Annex  to  No.  194,  transmitted  to  Lord  Linlithgow  in  No.  197. 

8  ‘a  relaxation’  deciphered  as  ‘the  absence  at  all  events’. 

9  ‘called  upon’  deciphered  as  ‘bound  to  uphold’. 
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the  total  representation,  whereas  Section  18  (2)  of  the  1935  Act  contemplated 
a  maximum  of  125  States  members  in  Federal  Assembly  against  250  from  British 
India.  This  argument  however  would  be  fallacious.  Under  1935  Act  they  could 
get  one-third  seats  after  joining  in  Federation:  that  is  no  reason  for  giving  them 
one-third  in  the  constituent  body  together  with  complete  freedom  to  join  or 
not  to  join  in  the  resultant  constitution.  Moreover  the  States  are  largely  Hindu. 
They  might  weigh  the  balance  heavily  against  the  Mushms  in  the  constituent 
body  and  then  back  out  in  large  numbers  and  leave  British  India10  to  face  the 
consequences. 

(c)  Your  suggested  wording11  “appoint  representatives”  is  certainly  prefer¬ 
able;  the  Declaration  should  not  adumbrate  method  of  appointment. 

10.  The  following  relates  to  wording  of  Declaration : 

(a)  Paragraph  1  of  your  telegram  No.  3832.  I  agree. 

(, b )  Paragraph  2  of  your  telegram.  Having  gone  so  far  why  boggle  at  the 
word  “independence”  with  all  its  appeal  in  India?  I  suggest  that  end  of  first 
sentence  should  read  “realisation  of  Self-Government  and  Independence  for 
India”. 

(c)  Paragraph  3  of  your  telegram.  In  sub-paragraph  ( a )  of  Declaration  I 
would  omit  the  word  “elected”.  It  prejudges  the  method  of  selecting  States 
representatives,  and  would  give  grave  offence  to  Rulers. 

(d)  Paragraph  4  of  your  telegram.  I  far  prefer  “forthwith”  to  the  expression 
“without  avoidable  delay”  which  would  be  attacked  as  hedging. 

(e)  Paragraph  5  of  your  telegram.  For  the  words  “to  retain  for  the  time 
being  its  present  constitutional  position”,  which  are  not  strictly  accurate,  I 
would  substitute  the  plain  expression  “to  remain  outside  the  union”.  I  presume 
that  “and”  has  been  omitted  between  the  words  “accession”  and  “to”.12  I 
suggest  that  the  last  words  should  read  as  follows:  “separate  political  status 
and  advance13  in  the  case  of  the  non-acceding  Provinces”.  This  avoids  awkward 
questions  about  currency,  &c. 

(/)  Paragraph  6  of  your  telegram.  I  agree  with  your  revised  wording  “in 
respect  of  union  ,  but  point  out  that  if  the  signature  of  the  treaty  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  acceptance  of  agreed  constitution  we  are  again  open  to  the  charge 
of  obstruction  in  order  to  protect  our  own  interests — but  you  are  fully  aware 
of  my  own  dilemma  on  this  point. 

(?)  Paragraph  7  of  your  telegram.  I  have  suggested  a  redraft  in  paragraph  9  (a) 
of  this  telegram. 

(h)  Paragraph  8  of  your  telegram — vide  my  comments  in  paragraph  9  (c) 
of  this  telegram. 

(0  Paragraph  9  of  your  telegram.  1  prefer  the  original  wording.  The  revised 
wording  is  too  reminiscent  of  past  controversy.  In  particular  I  strongly  urge 
avoiding  the  term  good  government”.  It  will  give  great  and  avoidable  offence. 
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I  suggest  therefore  “must  inevitably  bear  the  responsibility  for  India’s  defence 
and  ultimate  responsibility  for  her  internal  stability”. 

11.  I  will  try  to  send  some  further  comments  in  time  for  your  meeting  of 
March  2nd  evening. 

10  ‘leave  British  India’  deciphered  as  ‘undertake  alternately’.  11  See  No.  200,  para.  8. 

12  See  No.  197.  13  Deciphered  as  ‘position’. 
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L/POftl  106b :  f  278 

2  March  1942 

Secretary  of  State 

I  understand  that  the  Governor-General’s  telegram  497-S,1  together  with  those 
to  which  it  refers,  is  being  circulated  to  the  Cabinet. 

Paragraph  2,  which  states  that  the  new  draft  Declaration  leaves  intact  the 
1940  assurances,  is  perhaps  literally  true,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
“depressed  classes”  would  accept  it  as  true  in  fact  in  relation  to  themselves. 
For  the  principal  minority  community,  viz.  the  Moslems,  the  position  is  in 
theory  safeguarded  by  the  option  afforded  in  the  draft  Declaration  to  geo¬ 
graphical  units  in  which  they  are  in  a  numerical  majority  to  contract  out;  and 
this  safeguard  could  no  doubt  be  improved  if  the  constitution-making  body 
were  to  exercise  the  power  which  the  Viceroy  foresees  that  it  will  possess,  of 
revising  provincial  boundaries.  Even  the  Sikh  community,  which  stands  to  be 
swamped  in  the  probable  Moslem  bloc  in  North-western  India,  might  be 
safeguarded  in  this  way;  but  the  “depressed  classes”,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  province  to  an  extent  which,  except  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
and  Sind,  entitles  them  to  a  proportion  of  reserved  seats,  cannot  hope  for  any 
such  safeguarding  on  a  geographical  basis.  Their  only  hope  lies  in  the  proviso 
that  the  constitution-making  body  shall  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  British 
Government  in  all  matters  affected  by  the  transfer  of  control  from  British  to 
Indian  hands.  But  the  influence  that  the  depressed  classes  are  likely  to  exercise 
in  a  constituent  body  composed  on  the  basis  proposed  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
effective — for  the  “depressed  classes”  have  not  a  long  purse  on  which  to  draw. 

Mr.  Ambedkar’s  statement  in  tele  [gram]  370/422  of  27th  Feb.  is  very  relevant. 
The  transition  from  the  conception  of  agreements  between  elements  to  agree¬ 
ments  between  units  will  hit  him  &  his  community  hard. 

D.  T.  M. 


1  No.  209. 


2  No.  189. 
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Against  the  sentence  And  this  safeguard . .  .provincial  boundaries  Mr  Amery  minuted: 
I  don’t  think  we  have  the  power  of  doing  more  than  suggesting — the  existing 
Prov[incial]  legislatures  would  still  be  the  people  to  examine  the  option. 

At  the  foot  Mr  Amery  minuted: 

Nothing  can  help  the  depressed  except  ( a )  such  treaty  provision  as  we  can 
make,  ( b )  converting  the  mind  of  Hinduism,  (c)  turning  Moslem  or  Xtian  ! 


21 1 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  2  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  500-S.  Superintendent  Series.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  263, 1 
dated  1st  March.  I  am  sending  separately  my  immediate  personal  reactions2  but 
request  permission  to  take  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cunningham  into  con¬ 
fidence  before  committing  myself  to  a  considered  opinion. 

1  No.  204.  2  See  No.  224. 


212 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/6lio6b:  f  274 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  2  March  I942,  10. 45  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  personal  Received :  3  March 

270.  Superintendent  Series.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  500-S.1  By 
all  means  consult  C-in-C  and  Cunningham  and  let  me  have  their  views  with 
least  possible  delay.  The  latter  might  repeat  his  to  me  direct.  You  may  also 
consult  Hallett  and  Glancy.  If  possible  views  should  reach  me  on  Wednesday. 
Tomorrow’s  Cabinet  will  not  be  final  one. 


1  No.  211. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  2  March  I942,  8.5  pm 

Received:  2  March,  8.45  pm 
No.  502-S.  The  growing  conviction  that  important  constitutional  announce¬ 
ment  is  impending  is  placing  some  of  my  non-official  colleagues  on  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  in  considerable  difficulty.  Mody  approached  me  this  morning 
on  behalf  of  himself,  Mudaliar  and  Sultan  Ahmed  to  represent  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  that  they  were  feeling  and  to  ask  me  if  I  could  not  take  them  into  con¬ 
fidence  and  tell  them  nature  of  the  proposals  and  allow  them  to  discuss  any 
such  proposals  on  merits.  I  was  obhged  to  inform  him  that  I  could  not ;  but  in 
view  of  Press  speculations  and  Cripps’  utterance1  I  could  not  possibly  pretend 
that  nothing  was  afoot. 

2.  You  will  understand  that  my  new  colleagues,  who  have  their  own  non¬ 
official  contacts,  are  in  this  matter  in  a  difficult  personal  position  and  one  that 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  former  executive  councillors.  I  can  hardly 
advise  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  instruct  me  to  consult  my  colleagues  in 
Executive  Council  formally  at  tins  stage  owing  to  delay  that  would  be  involved 
and  to  consequent  obstruction  of  other  business  by  discussions,  possibly  heated. 
But  obviously  they  would  be  both  hurt  and  embarrassed  if  the  first  intimation 
that  they  received  of  any  decision  came  from  the  Press,  and  I  consider  it  most 
important  that  I  should  be  able  to  acquaint  them  with  the  details  of  any 
announcement  that  may  be  decided  upon  very  shortly  before  it  is  made.  If 
you  agree  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  telegraph  the  full  text  of  any 
proposed  announcement  in  time  to  allow  of  tins  procedure,  and  authorise  me 
to  disclose  it  to  my  Council  at  a  stated  time. 


1  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C,  vol.  378,  25  February,  col.  315. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

most  immediate  2  March  1942 

No.  504-S.  With  reference  to  paragraph  n  of  my  telegram  No.  497-S1  dated 
2nd  March,  I  now  send  for  urgent  consideration  the  following  further  points 
of  importance. 

2.  With  further  reference  to  paragraph  3  of  your  telegram  No.  3832,2  I 
would  retain  original  wording  (power  to  formulate  a  new  constitution  for 
India),  but  would  add  the  following  sentence: 

“It  will  be  for  that  body  so  to  achieve  its  task  as  to  ensure  that  the  authority 
of  the  resultant  system3  of  government  would  not  be  directly  denied  by  large 
and  powerful  elements  in  India’s  national  life.”  I  feel  strongly  that  the  offer  of 
local  option,  while  adequately  meeting  the  case  of  the  Mushms  in  provinces 
where  they  are  in  a  majority,  is  no  substitute  for  our  existing  pledges  in  the 
eyes  of  Muslims  elsewhere,  for  instance,  in  the  United  Provinces  where  com¬ 
munal  feehng  is  particularly  bitter,  or  of  other  minorities  like  Sikhs,  Scheduled 
Castes  and  backward  communities  who  have  also  regarded  the  undertakings 
given  in  August  1940  as  a  charter  of  their  rights.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
repeat  some  of  the  language  of  those  undertakings  in  such  a  way  as  to  link  up 
with  our  new  pledge  to  accept  and  implement  “the  constitution  so  framed”. 

3.  Sub-paragraph  (c)  of  draft  declaration  cuts  straight  across  our  promise 
to  let  Indians  themselves  agree  on  the  form  which  the  post-war  constituent 
body  should  take.  The  quahfying  phrase  beginning  “unless4  leaders  of  Indian 
opinion”  is  without  practical  effect  since  no  community  or  interest  would  agree 
upon  any  alternative  method  which  gave  it  less  representation  than  under  our 
proposals,  while  many  would  agitate  for  more.  Therefore  I  propose  substituting 
for  this  sub-paragraph  the  following :  “  The  character  of  the  constitution-making 
body  shall  be  such  as  may  be  agreed  among  representative  Indians  and  His 
Majesty  s  Government  will  meanwhile  seek  to  promote  such  agreement  among 
them.  In  its  absence,  however,  within  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
His  Majesty  s  Government  themselves  undertake  to  set  up  a  representative  body 
reflecting  as  far  as  British  India  is  concerned  the  composition  of  the  Lower 
Houses  of  provincial  legislatures  as  resulting  from  the  elections  which  will  be 
held  as  soon  as  hostilities  are  ended.  Indian  States  would  be  invited  to  appoint 
representatives  in  same  proportion  to  total  population  as  average  of  British 
India”. 

This  also  meets  the  important  objection  that  while  according  to  the  draft 
declaration  British  India  may  change,  by  agreement,  the  basis  of  the  constituent 
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body,  the  States  have  no  such  latitude.  The  point  may  be  immaterial  in  practice 
but  is  important  as  a  matter  of  prestige.  As  a  consequential  amendment,  first 
sentence  of  sub-paragraph  (a)  would  read — “immediately  upon  cessation  of 
hostilities  steps  shall  be  taken  to  set  up  in  India.  .  .”.  In  any  case  phrasing  of 
declaration  must  allow  for  possible  delay  in  provincial  elections  for  climatic 
reasons. 

4.  If,  however,  His  Majesty’s  Government  feel  that  in  order  to  add  precision 
to  our  undertakings  they  must  go  into  details  about  the  constituent  body,  I 
would  recall  your  attention  to  paragraph  5  of  my  telegram  No.  324-S5  of 
15  th  February  in  which  I  criticised  method  of  election  by  single  electoral  college 
comprising  all  provincial  Lower  Houses  and  expressed  my  preference  for  alter¬ 
native  procedure  which  you  had  adumbrated.  I  presume  that  the  intention  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government  is  (a)  to  secure  a  body  of  all-India  prestige  rather 
than  a  collection  of  provincial  coteries,  and  ( b )  by  keeping  the  electoral  college 
large  and  more  scattered  to  lessen  the  opportunities  for  gerrymandering  (though 
these  would  still  subsist). 

5.  I  would  also  like  it  to  be  made  clear,  if  any  details  are  to  be  propounded 
now,  that  non-members  of  provincial  legislatures  would  be  eligible  as  can¬ 
didates  for  election  to  constituent  body. 

1  No.  209.  2  No.  200. 

3  ‘the  resultant  system’  deciphered  as  ‘result  of  this  system’. 

4  ‘unless’  deciphered  as  ‘paragraph  No.  T. 

5  No.  129. 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  1 03 
LlPOI6lio6b:  f  266 
India 

NOTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  DOMINION  AFFAIRS 

11,  downing  street,  s.w.  i,  2  March  1942 
On  the  25th  February  the  Prime  Minister  asked  me  to  preside  over  a  Cabinet 
Committee  to  consider  the  present  position  in  India,  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

I  now  submit,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  for  the  consideration  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  the  draft  of  a  Declaration  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  regarding 
the  future  government  of  India. 

c.  R.  A. 
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Annex  to  No.  215 
Draft  Declaration 

His  Majesty’s  Government,  having  considered  the  anxieties  expressed  in 
this  country  and  in  India  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  India,  have  decided  to  lay  down  in  precise  and  clear  terms 
the  steps  which  they  propose  shall  be  taken  for  the  earliest  possible  realisa¬ 
tion  of  self-government  in  India.  The  object  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian 
Union  which  shall  constitute  a  Dominion,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  other  Dominions  of  the  Crown,  and  free  to  remain 
in  or  to  separate  itself  from  the  equal  partnership  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  therefore  make  the  following  declaration: 

(a)  Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  set 
up  in  India,  in  the  manner  described  hereafter,  an  elected  body  charged  with 
the  task  of  framing  a  new  Constitution  for  India. 

(b)  Provision  shall  be  made,  as  set  out  below,  for  the  participation  of  the 
Indian  States  in  the  Constitution-making  body. 

(c)  His  Majesty’s  Government  undertake  to  accept  and  implement  forthwith 
the  Constitution  so  framed  subject  only  to: 

(i)  the  right  of  any  Province  of  British  India  that  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  new  Constitution  to  retain  for  the  time  being  its  present  constitutional 
position,  provision  being  made  for  subsequent  accession. 

With  such  non-acceding  Provinces,  should  they  so  desire,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  agree  upon  a  new  Constitution  following 
the  lines  laid  down  above. 

(ii)  the  signing  of  a  treaty  which  shall  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  constitution-making  body  covering  all  necessary 
matters  relating  to  the  complete  transfer  of  responsibility  from  British  to 
Indian  hands. 

Whether  or  not  an  Indian  State  elects  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  revised  Treaty  arrangements,  so  far  as  this  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  new  situation. 

(d)  the  constitution-making  body  shall  be  composed  as  follows,  unless  the 
leaders  of  Indian  opinion  in  the  principal  communities  agree  upon  some  other 
form  before  the  end  of  hostilities : 

Immediately  upon  the  result  being  known  of  the  Provincial  Elections 
which  will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  entire  membership 
of the  Lower  Houses  of  theProvincial  Legislatures  shall,  as  a  single  electoral 
college,  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  constitution-making  body  by  the 
system  of  proportional  representation.  This  new  body  shall  be  in  number 
about  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  the  electoral  college. 
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Indian  States  shall  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  population  as  the  average  for  British  India,  and  with 
the  same  powers  as  the  British  Indian  members. 

(e)  While  during  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India,  and  until  the 
new  Constitution  can  be  framed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  India’s  defence,  they  desire  and  invite  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  effective  participation  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of 
the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels  of  their  country,  to  give  their  active  and 
constructive  help  in  the  discharge  of  a  task  so  vital  and  essential  for  the  future 
freedom  of  India. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram ,  L/P&//5/509:/  45 

new  Delhi,  2  March  1942,  6.55  pm 
Received:  2  March,  9.45  pm 
39  D/42.  Following  is  summary  of  Resolution  passed  by  Board  of  so-called 
All  India  Azad  Moslem  Conference1  held  in  Delhi  on  Feb.  28th.  and  March  1st, 
Khan  Bahadur  Allah  Bux  presiding.  Amongst  those  reported  present  were 
FazlulHaq,  Asaf  Ah,  Iftikharuddin,  Nurie  (Ex-Minister  Bombay)  and  Ibrahim 
(Ex-Minister  United  Provinces) .  Begins.  India  is  no  longer  distant  spectator  of 
war  but  is  within  zone  of  imminent  danger.  To  avert  fate  of  those  who  have 
succumbed  [to  ?]  aggression  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  knit  all  people  of 
India  into  united  endeavour.  Country’s  will  should  be  galvanised  and  its  im¬ 
mense  potential  effectively  developed  for  task  of  defending  country  and  thereby 
establishing  its  freedom  in  world  free  of  aggression.  Board  is  convinced  there 
is  general  unanimity  in  India  that  country  must  forthwith  cease  to  be  depen¬ 
dency  if  end  is  to  be  achieved  and  that  it  should  have  the  freedom  enjoyed  by 
other  free  countries  including  England  and  Dominions.  Representing  nine  con¬ 
stituent  Moslem  organisations  and  speaking  for  bulk  of  Indians,  Board  fully 
supports  this  demand.  Specious  plea  of  Secretary  of  State  and  British  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Moslem  League  is  Authoritative  Spokesman  Moslem  and  that  its 

1  The  All-India  Azad  (or  Independent)  Muslim  Conference  was  first  convened  in  April  1940  by 
Maulana  Azad  and  other  Congress  leaders.  In  Inis  address  to  the  Conference  Maulana  Azad,  who  was 
at  that  time  President  of  Congress,  put  foward  proposals  for  overcoming  the  constitutional  deadlock 
and  challenged  the  Muslim  League’s  claim  to  represent  the  Muslims  of  India.  On  28  April  1940,  the 
Conference  passed  a  resolution  which  included  a  declaration  beginning :  ‘  India,  with  its  geographical 
and  political  boundaries,  is  an  indivisible  whole  and  as  such  it  is  the  common  homeland  of  all 
citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or  religion,  who  are  joint  owners  of  its  resources.’ 
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attitude  and  demands  constitute  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  India’s  freedom 
is  indefensible  subterfuge  to  mask  disinclination  of  British  Government  to  part 
with  power.  Serious  gravity  of  situation  occasioned  by  menace  of  early  invasion 
imperatively  demands  British  Government  should  immediately  recognise  India’s 
freedom  and  transfer  real  power  enabling  representatives  of  people  to  assume 
complete  responsibility  for  defence  of  country  as  a  whole  in  full  and  mutual 
collaboration  with  other  free  countries  of  the  world.  Ends. 

Board  also  passed  resolution  observing  that  independence  of  nearly  all 
Moslem  countries  has  been  held  to  ransom,  conveying  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Moslem  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  countries  exposed  to  horrors  of  war, 
and  hope  that  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Persia  will  emerge  from  present 
plight  strong  and  free  in  a  world  free  from  aggression  and  exploitation. 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  ( 42 )  107 
L/POI6lio6b:ff  236-8 
Indian  Policy 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  INDIA,  COVERING  A  NOTE  BY  MAJOR-GENERAL 
R.  M.  M.  LOCKHART,  C.I.E.,  M.C. 

India  office,  2  March  1942 
I  circulate  for  consideration  a  note  by  my  Military  Secretary,  Major-General 
Lockhart,  in  regard  to  the  probable  effect  on  the  Viceroy’s  Commissioned 
Officers  and  Other  Ranks  of  the  Indian  Army  of  the  proposed  Declaration. 

L.  S.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  217 

NOTE  BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  LOCKHART 

2  March  1942 

EFFECT  ON  THE  INDIAN  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARMY 
OF  CHANGES  IN  INDIA’S  CONSTITUTION 

f  This  note  is  summarised  in  para.  (Hi)  of  No.  228 ] 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

private  India  office,  2  March  1942 

I  expect  your  head  is  in  a  whirl,  as  is  mine,  over  the  developments  of  the  last 
few  days.  There  is  a  certain  sense  of  humour  in  that  Winston,  after  making 
infinite  difficulties  for  both  of  us  in  respect  of  whatever  constructive  suggestions 
we  put  forward,  has  now,  as  is  his  wont — seen  the  red  light  (especially  the 
American  red  light)  overnight.  There  is  equal  humour  in  the  fact  that  Attlee 
and  Co.,  from  whom  I  had  practically  no  support  before,  are  now  in  full  cry 
behind  Cripps  in  clamouring  for  the  maximum ! 

2.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bark  of  the  new  declaration 
is  in  many  ways  more  alarming  than  its  bite.  After  all,  the  idea  that  our  out¬ 
standing  obhgations  should  be  settled  by  treaty,  and  that  before  the  constitution 
comes  into  force,  is  only  what  you  and  I  agreed  upon  in  July  1940  and  Winston 
said  then  he  would  fight  to  the  death.1  We  have  safeguarded  the  Muslims  over 
Pakistan.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  are  turning  down  Sapru  and  only  offering  in 
general  terms  some  opportunity  for  co-operation  to  the  Indian  party  leaders 
if  they  accept  our  general  declaration  for  the  future.  Points  I  am  not  altogether 
happy  about  and  propose  to  raise  again  in  Cabinet,  though  so  far  overruled 
by  the  Committee,  are  the  omission  of  a  more  definite  statement  about  the 
Crown  and  the  positive  declaration  about  the  future  India’s  freedom  to  secede. 
This  is,  of  course,  in  one  sense  self-evident,  but  its  open  announcement  at  this 
moment  may  mean  trouble  both  as  regards  Nepal  and  Afghanistan  and  I  have 
sent  you  a  short  telegram2  about  this. 

3.  My  impression  as  to  the  whole  business  is  that  Congress  will  not  accept. 
Gandhi  may  like  it,  but  there  must  be  many  elements,  of  what  I  might  call 
the  Mahasabha  Wing  of  Congress,  who  will  be  shocked  by  the  idea  that  India 
may  be  divided  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  terms  with  the  Muslims.  Again, 
while  some  of  the  Congress  leaders  may  be  well  content  in  fact  that  we  reject 
the  Sapru  scheme  of  an  all-Indian  non-official  executive,  they  will  probably 
feel  bound  in  practice  to  denounce  us  for  it.  My  impression  is  that  the  most 
likely  result  will  be  a  grudging  admission  that  some  advance  has  been  made  by  us, 
but  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  Congress  taking  a  part  in  the  government 
of  the  country  beyond  helping  with  A.R.P.,  &c.,  locally.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  would  not  be  the  best  solution.  Whether  in  that  case  you  would  still  enlarge 
your  Executive  by  some  Muslim  League  and  minor  party  representatives 

1  Cf.  No.  163,  para.  3.  2  No.  204. 
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or  by  someone  like  Rajagopalachari,  who  might  possibly  break  away  from 
Congress  over  it,  you  will  have  to  judge  for  yourself 

4.  As  things  go  I  am  having  to  fight  very  hard  to  prevent  the  statement  being 
issued  at  once  without  giving  at  least  some  reasonable  time  for  your  comments. 
The  Cabinet  are  discussing  them  tomorrow  and  probably  again  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  and  there  is  a  push  for  a  statement  on  Friday.3  Personally  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  statement  to  be  postponed  till 
Tuesday,  with  two  days’  debate  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  to  follow.  Any¬ 
how  that  will  all  be  settled  before  you  get  this.  But  what  you  will  no  doubt 
have  to  do  immediately  after  the  statement  is  to  consider  how  to  follow  up 
the  invitation  addressed  at  large  to  the  leaders  of  Indian  political  opinion  to 
come  forward  to  co-operate,  both  provincially  and  at  the  Centre.  By  the  way, 
the  idea  is  that  the  statement  should  first  issue  as  a  direct  broadcast  by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  people  of  India,  being  read  out  simultaneously  by  the 
Leader  of  the  House  in  each  House.  This  is  getting  away  from  the  normal 
practice  of  a  declaration  by  the  Viceroy,  but  is  I  think  justified  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  by  Winston’s  peculiar  position  at  tills  moment  in  the  war. 

5.  The  war  indeed  is  a  much  bigger  issue,  but  changing  from  day  to  day  too 
breathlessly  for  comment  and  I  will  say  no  more.  Keep  fit  and  keep  up  your 
courage.  You  will  need  all  of  it. 

3  6  March. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Atnery 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  2  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

Conditions  in  Burma  have  upset  our  telegraphic  communications.  Dorman- 
Smith  has  been  getting  his  replies  through  quickly,  but  very  little  from  us  is 
getting  through,  though  I  have  verified  that  the  landline  is  working  well  up 
to  Mandalay,  from  which  place  telegrams  of  high  priority  had  been  cleared  by 
yesterday  morning.  I  foresee  that  we  shall  have  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  wireless  link  with  Burma. 

2.  Meanwhile,  not  having  had  any  reply  to  my  telegram1  of  the  26th  Feb¬ 
ruary  about  putting  Wood  in  charge  of  arrangements  on  the  Burma  Road, 
I  have  issued  an  order  today  making  Wood,  for  practical  purposes,  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  India,  in  order  to  push  on  with  the  construction  of  the  road  and  to 
regulate  refugee  traffic  from  Burma,  with  power  to  give  orders  to  all  authorities, 
civil  or  military,  central  or  provincial,  to  that  end.  I  am  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  avoidable  delay  in  this  matter. 

3.  Wavell  arrived  here  on  the  27th  and  flew  straight  off  to  Burma.  He  and 
Dorman-Smith  both  seem  to  have  got  together  to  good  purpose  as  I  have  just 
seen  his  most  heartening  telegram2  that  he  has  decided  not  to  blow  the  demoli¬ 
tions  but  to  defend  Rangoon  and  to  send  reinforcements. 

4.  The  position  in  Burma  makes  me  sad.  1  have  seen  trouble  coming  there 
since  1936  (see  private  and  personal  correspondence — paragraph  6  of  my  letter 
dated  25th  May  1936  to  Zetland  and  my  sketch  appreciation  that  accompanied 
it).  In  this  and  subsequent  communications,  I  urged  the  making  of  the  road 
between  Burma  and  India  which  we  are  now  trying  to  put  through  at  high 
speed  in  face  of  enemy  pressure.  But  our  well-intentioned  efforts  to  set  Burma 
up  as  a  Dominion  apart  from  India  have  proved  expensive  in  the  military  field, 
as  indeed  most  of  us  feared  they  might.  Little  or  nothing  was  done  to  make 
Burma  ready  for  war,  and  now  the  price  of  unpreparedness  must  be  paid.  It 
might  conceivably  have  been  possible  to  do  a  little  more  by  way  of  preparation 
had  we  not  had  to  face  frequent  changes  in  the  Chief  Command  in  India,  and 
had  Burma  not  been  whisked  away  from  our  operational  control  at  the  time 
Wavell  was  first  sent  to  the  Pacific  Command.3  But  the  real  damage  was  done 
between  1937  and  1942. 

5.  Events  are  moving  so  fast  that  I  have  decided  not  to  inaugurate  the  National 
War  Front  (which  is  the  new  name  for  the  National  Defence  Front  mentioned 
in  paragraph  7  of  my  letter  of  the  1 6  th/ 17th  February)4  by  broadcasting  myself. 
I  have  to  consider  very  carefully  the  timing  of  such  public  utterances,  and  I 
cannot  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  at  this  precise  moment.  It  was  to  have  been 
inaugurated  today.  I  propose,  however,  to  put  out  a  message  on  the  6th  March, 
after  which  Provinces  and  States  will  take  up  the  campaign,  for  which  they 
have  been  supphed  with  a  detailed  programme. 

6.  I  have  sent  you  a  long  appreciation5  of  the  internal  situation  here  as  a 
result  of  the  fall  of  Singapore.  I  think  the  D.M.I.’s  telegram6  tended  to  under¬ 
line  rather  heavily  the  dark  side  of  the  picture;  though  one  cannot  describe 
the  feeling  in  the  country  as  one  of  confidence,  there  are  remarkably  few  signs 
of  panic.  If  Rangoon  can  be  held  for  any  length  of  time,  I  believe  that  morale 
may  make  quite  a  rapid  recovery.  I  have  just  seen  a  report  from  my  D.I.B. 

1  Not  printed.  2  Not  printed. 

3  In  January  1942  Burma,  which  had  been  included  in  the  India  Command  since  12  December  1941, 
was  placed  under  General  Wavell’s  newly  formed  ABDA  Command. 

4  No.  135.  5  No.  186.  6  No.  128. 
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in  which  he  describes  public  feeling  throughout  India  as  reasonably  calm  and 
says  that  popular  leaders  are  showing  a  more  rational  appreciation  of  the  current 
phase  of  the  war.  There  is  of  course  a  good  deal  of  despondency,  but  this  is 
most  marked  in  the  urban  areas.  There  has,  inevitably,  been  an  increase  in  the 
withdrawals  of  savings  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  can  no  longer 
be  described  as  normal;  but  as  I  reported  in  my  telegram,  the  recent  rate  of 
withdrawal  of  savings,  compared  with  the  bad  part  of  1940,  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  small.  Withdrawals  have  been  most  heavy,  naturally  enough,  in  Bengal 
and  Assam,  and  this  can  partly  be  explained  by  the  efflux  of  people  from  Calcutta 
and  their  need  for  ready  money  to  set  up  new  homes  elsewhere. 

7.  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter  that  we  have  had  the  Hopes  staying 
with  us  for  a  few  days.  He  looked  a  good  deal  fitter  than  for  some  time  past. 
We  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  pohtical  situation 
generally.  Since  they  left,  on  the  27th,  I  have  been  looking  through  the  notes 
of  my  talks  with  him  and  find  there  are  a  few  points  that  I  might  mention 
to  you.  Hope  reports  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nervousness  in  Madras  city  . 
and  in  most  of  his  larger  towns.  I  do  not,  however,  gather  from  him  that  this 
deterioration  is  any  more  serious  or  more  extensive  than  one  would  expect, 
given  the  general  military  position  in  the  Far  East  and  the  fall  of  Singapore  in 
particular.  There  has  been  a  fairly  extensive  exodus  from  the  capital  of  those 
who  can  afford  to  clear  out;  but  that  is  all  to  the  good.  He  reports  the  Services 
and  the  Police  to  be  in  good  fettle.  Like  every  other  Governor,  Hope  wants 
more  rifles  than  we  can  give  him,  in  order  to  expand  his  armed  police.  We  are 
in  point  of  fact  producing  quite  a  few  weapons  for  Madras,  and  I  think  Hope 
is  well  satisfied  on  this  score.  He  is  a  little  anxious  about  the  Moplahs,7  though 
from  what  he  told  me,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  public  nervousness  as 
exists  in  Malabar  is  due  more  to  the  anxieties  of  the  Hindus  than  to  any  evil 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Moplahs. 

He  tells  me  his  Chief  Justice8  is  anxious  for  an  extension  of  his  term.  I  will 
look  into  this  and  let  you  hear  later  on  how  the  suggestion  looks  to  me. 

He  was  interesting  on  the  question  of  recruiting  medical  officers  (of  which, 
as  you  know,  we  stand  in  great  need).  He  attributes  the  shyness  of  suitably 
qualified  persons  to  be  in  great  part  due  to  the  meagreness  of  the  contractual 
provision  for  the  man’s  family  in  the  event  of  his  being  killed  or  completely 
disabled,  the  amounts  provided  being  insufficient  to  keep  the  widow  and  any 
children  in  decency  and  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  This  is  being  looked  into. 

8.  Lewis  has  been  up  here  to  discuss  his  Defence  problems.  He  is  most  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  vulnerability  of  his  coastal  districts,  and  particularly  of 
Cuttack — and  with  it  of  himself  and  his  whole  Government — which,  he  feels, 
could  be  taken  by  a  comparatively  small  party  of  the  enemy,  landing,  say,  at 
Puri.  I  quietly  explained  to  him  that  because  of  the  general  military  position 
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I  cannot  protect  Orissa  and  do  not  propose  to  squander  troops  in  erecting  a 
mere  facade  which  would  crumble  if  the  Japs  landed.  I  have  tried  to  explain 
that  war  does  not  respect  even  the  Secretary  of  State’s  services !  I  think  I  failed 
to  convince  him. 

9.  Herbert  has  just  arrived  and  has  a  number  of  matters  to  discuss  with  the 
Defence  and  Civil  Defence  people  up  here,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  extent  to  which  a  “scorched  earth”  policy  can  be  applied  in  Bengal  if 
necessary.  Coast  protection  and  internal  security.  I  shall  have  something  more 
to  tell  you  of  his  problems  when  next  I  write. 

10.  I  fear  that  the  announcement7 8 9  on  13  th  February  about  India’s  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Pacific  War  Council  did  not  get  the  good  Press  which  it 
deserved  in  this  country.  The  announcement  itself  was  prominently  shown  in 
most  of  the  important  English  dailies,  a  notable  exception  being  the  Statesman, 
which,  whether  through  incompetence  or  for  other  reasons,  tucked  it  away, 
in  both  the  Calcutta  and  Delhi  editions,  in  a  back  page.  The  nationalist  Press 
of  course  behttled  the  offer,  and  this  was  in  keeping  with  its  general  attitude 
at  the  moment  towards  any  attempt  to  improve  pohtical  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  India  which  did  not  fulfil  completely  the  nationahst  demand. 
Another  factor  accounting  for  the  poor  publicity  which  this  announcement 
received  was  that  the  Press  at  the  time  was  completely  preoccupied  with  the 
visit  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  the  impending  fall  of  Singapore.  A  subsidiary 
factor  was  that  Seth  Jamnalal  Bajaj  had  died  on  the  nth  February  and  the 
nationahst  Press  was  devoting  considerable  space  and  attention  to  his  merits. 

11.  You  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  20th  January10  your  feeling  that 
we  are  not  doing  enough  in  the  matter  of  air-borne  troops.  I  entirely  agree. 
From  what  I  have  heard,  there  is  very  little  being  done,  the  chief  adverse 
factors  being  lack  of  gliders,  glider  pilots,  troop-carrying  aircraft  and  tug  air¬ 
craft.  These  factors,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  in  provision  of  statichutes,  are 
affecting  adversely  our  own  efforts  to  provide  a  parachute  brigade  (four 
battalions)  and  an  air-borne  division.  We  have  got  these  parachute  battahons 
under  training  in  Delhi,  but  owing  to  other  demands  we  have  had  to  convert 
the  nucleus  of  the  fourth  battalion  into  a  Depot  and  “Holding  Unit”.  I  doubt 
if  we  shall  have  our  three  battahons  ready  before  July  1942  at  the  earliest — 
perhaps  not  then.  We  have  only  old  Valentia  aircraft  available  for  training, 
and  so  far,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  aircraft  from 
home.  Certainly  some  Hudsons  have  been  sent,  but  these  are  entirely  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  emergency  we  have  had  to  put  them  to  other  uses. 

7  A  Muslim  sect  of  Malabar,  among  whom  there  was  a  serious  insurrection  in  1921. 

8  Sir  Lionel  Leach.  9  Pari  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  377,  12  February  1942,  col.  1569. 

10  No.  22,  para.  6. 
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The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  no  suitable  aircraft  for  training  parachutists 
or  transporting  them — are  in  sight,  or  (so  far  as  I  know)  are  being  designed. 
The  same  applies  to  the  provision  of  ghders  and  ghder  pilots. 

I  do  feel  that  some  radical  change  of  heart  and  pohcy  at  the  Air  Ministry 
may  be  necessary,  and  that  the  Army  should  get  some  more  of  the  types  of 
aircraft  and  air  components  it  requires  as  against  heavy  bombers  and  fighters. 
I  dare  say  P.  J.  Grigg  will  have  a  go  at  the  Air  Ministry  about  this  and  kindred 
matters.  I  notice  that  Sinclair  put  in  a  plea  that  the  Ministry  should  be  left  to 
do  its  own  job  in  a  speech  he  made  last  week,  and  wonder  whether  this  may 
not  be  a  reaction  to  Grigg’s  initial  approach. 

[Para.  12,  replying  to  para.  8  of  Mr.  Amery’s  letter  of  9  February  (No.  89), 
and  para.  13  on  Indian  industrial  trainees  in  the  United  Kingdom,  omitted.] 
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Sir  Alexander  Hardinge  to  Mr  Arnery 
LIPOI6/io6b:  ff  269-70 

CONFIDENTIAL  BUCKINGHAM  P AL ACE,  3  March  1 9^2 

My  dear  Leo, 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  letter1  of  yesterday  evening  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  draft  Declaration  which  is  being  considered  at  this  morning’s  Cabinet. 
I  have  since  received  copies  of  the  telegrams2  which  have  passed  between  you 
and  the  Viceroy  on  the  subject. 

I  note  that  while  the  amendment  suggested  in  paragraph  2  of  your  telegram 
No.  3832s  includes  a  reproduction  of  the  “Balfour  definition”  of  common 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  it  also  recognizes  the  right  of  secession.  I  imagine  that 
on  the  constitutional  side  Mr.  Berriedale  Keith  and  others  will  have  a  certain 
amount  to  say;  but  apart  from  this  The  King,  who  has  read  all  these  papers 
with  much  interest,  cannot  help  wondering  if  anything  is  to  be  gained  by 
drawing  attention  publicly  to  this  rather  dehcate  subject,  which  has  always 
been  avoided  hi  the  case  of  other  Dominions.  Moreover  it  would  seem  to  be 
hardly  necessary,  if  India  is  to  be  promised  “self-government  and  independence” 
as  the  Viceroy  recommends.  All  these  considerations  will  doubtless  be  before 
the  Cabinet,  and  His  Majesty  will  be  much  interested  to  hear  what  conclusions 
are  reached. 

Ever  yours, 

ALEXANDER  HARDINGE 

1  No.  208.  2  See  No.  222,  note  3.  3  No.  2oo. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I [42 )  9 
LlPOI6lio6b:  ff  234-5 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

india  office,  3  March  ig42 
I  circulate  herewith  a  note  by  Sir  Herbert  Emerson,  Governor  of  the  Punjab 
from  1933  to  1938. 

L.  S.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  221 

3  March  1942 

I  would  make  the  following  observations  on  the  draft  Declaration1  shown  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

1.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  action  should  be  avoided  at  the  present  time 
which  might  create  a  political  or  communal  crisis  in  India,  and  thereby  gravely 
impede  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  From  the  latter  point  of  view,  it  is  very 
desirable  not  to  give  a  blow  either  to  Congress  or  to  the  Muslims.  But  if  one 
or  the  other  is  inevitable,  then  in  no  circumstances  should  action  be  taken  which 
might  make  the  Muslims  actively  hostile.  This  would  be  disastrous.  Subject 
to  the  above,  I  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  Declaration  which  will  commit 
the  Government  to  positive  action  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war,  and  I 
agree  with  the  principle  of  a  constitution-framing  body,  which  would  frame 
a  constitution  for  a  unified  India,  to  be  accepted  by  the  British  Government; 
or,  if  a  unified  India  cannot  be  attained,  then  of  the  setting  up  of  more  than 
one  constitution-framing  body  for  the  purpose  of  framing  constitutions  for 
the  relevant  parts,  to  be  accepted  by  the  British  Government.  Such  acceptance 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  Treaty  covering  all  necessary  matters  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  responsibility. 

2.  I  would,  however,  most  strongly  advise  against  the  inclusion  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Declaration  of  a  statement  of  an  irrevocable  and  rigid  character 
specifically  defining  the  form  and  character  of  the  constitution-making  body. 
I  would  equally  strongly  deprecate  fixing  the  province  at  the  present  time  as 
the  unit  for  contracting  out.  Under  the  scheme  now  proposed,  no-one  can 
accurately  forecast  the  communal  character  [a)  of  the  Primary  Electoral  College 
and  (b)  of  the  Secondary  Electoral  Colleges.  The  constitution  of  these  is 
to  depend  on  elections  to  be  held  after  the  war,  and  since  these  bodies  will 
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permanently  decide  the  future  of  India,  the  importance  attaching  to  the  post¬ 
war  elections  will  be  enormous.  Corruption  and  bribery  will  be  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  issues  involved,  and  in  this  respect  the  Muslims,  as  the 
poorer  community,  will  be  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  Every  sort  of  intrigue 
will  start  as  soon  as  the  Declaration  is  made,  introducing  a  new  disturbing 
factor  into  Indian  conditions  at  the  very  time  when  the  military  danger  is 
greatest.  Moreover,  while  the  political  organisations  will  regard  the  matter  from 
die  broad  political  point  of  view,  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  will 
look  at  it  as  it  vitally  affects  their  own  future.  To  take  the  Punjab,  for  instance, 
the  province  I  know  best.  It  would  almost  certainly  contract  out,  and  this  is 
the  assumption  that  would  be  made  by  non-Mushms.  There  is  no  suggestion 
in  the  Declaration  about  transfer  of  populations  or  adjustment  of  boundaries. 
The  province  is  the  irrevocable  unit.  The  immediate  conclusion  of  the  Sikhs 
would  be  that  they  are  doomed  for  ever  to  Muslim  rule.  So  also  for  the  Hindu 
Jats  of  the  South-East  of  the  province.  Both  the  Sikhs  and  the  Jats  are  fighting 
men,  and  are  very  largely  recruited  for  the  Indian  army.  How  could  they  be 
expected  to  put  their  whole  weight  into  the  war? 

Even  if  it  be  necessary  after  the  war  to  split  up  India  into  different  parts — 
and  it  may  be  necessary — this  is  not  the  time  to  rub  the  consequences  into  those 
who  will  be  vitally  affected  and  who  are  fighting  our  battles. 

3.  While,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  Muslims,  a  Declaration  should  make 
it  clear  that  the  possibility  of  division  is  not  ruled  out,  this  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  such  explicit  and  detailed  terms  as  to  exclude  from  the  outset  the 
prospect  of  negotiations  and  give-and-take  between  the  parties  concerned  re¬ 
garding  machinery,  boundaries,  transfer  of  population,  etc.  I  would  confine 
this  part  of  the  Declaration  to  something  on  the  following  lines : 

“Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  British  Government  will 
set  up  in  India  a  fully  representative  body  consisting  of  Indians  charged  with 
the  task  of  framing  a  new  constitution.  The  aim  shall  be  a  constitution  for  a 
unified  India,  but,  failing  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  the 
principal  communities  or,  as  regards  the  Indian  States,  between  them  and  the 
representatives  of  the  States,  then  provision  will  be  made  for  the  framing  of 
separate  constitutions  for  separate  parts  by  appropriate  representative  bodies. 
The  British  Government  will  accept  and  implement  the  constitution  or  con¬ 
stitutions  so  framed,  subject  only  to  the  signing  of  a  Treaty.  . .”  etc. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  go  further  than  is  suggested  in  giving  an  im¬ 
mediate  earnest  of  British  intentions.  Subject  to  the  Viceroy  keeping  effective 
control  over  the  safety  of  India  and  internal  order,  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  retaining  his  responsibility  for  defence,  I  see  no  insuperable  objection  to 
reconstituting  the  Viceroy  s  Executive  Council,  adding  a  Defence  Minister, 
and  bringing  in  representatives  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  This 
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would,  to  my  mind,  be  far  less  dangerous,  and  far  less  prejudicial  to  the  waging 
of  the  war — indeed  it  might  be  helpful — than  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
Draft  Declaration.  The  latter  as  it  stands  may  well  offend  Congress  or  the 
Mushms  or  both,  and  will  create  concrete  fears  and  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
large  groups  of  Indian  soldiers  and  whole  classes  of  the  population  regarding 
their  future.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  nothing  at  once. 

H.  W.  EMERSON. 
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War  Cabinet  W.M.  (42)  27th  Conclusions 

W/j  ‘f  30 


3  March  1942 


INDIA 

(Previous  Reference:  W.M.  (42)  20th  Conclusions,  Minute  6.)1 

The  War  Cabinet  had  before  them  the  following  Papers: 

(a)  A  Note  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  covering  a  draft 
of  a  Declaration  to  be  made  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  (W.P.  (42) 
105). 2 

(b)  A  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  covering  telegrams 
exchanged  with  the  Viceroy  (W.P.  (42)  106). 3 

(c)  A  Note  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  covering  a  Memorandum  by 
the  Military  Secretary  to  the  India  Office  (W.P.  (42)  107). 4 

The  War  Cabinet  had  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  proposed  Declaration. 

The  view  generally  expressed  was  that  the  balance  of  advantage  lay  in  favour 
of  making  a  Declaration  on  the  lines  proposed,  which,  in  effect,  only  made 
explicit  the  undertakings  we  had  already  given. 

The  War  Cabinet — 

Invited  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs  to  arrange  for  a  further 
Meeting  of  his  Committee  that  evening  to  prepare  a  revised  draft  of  the 
Declaration,  after  taking  into  account  the  points  made  by  the  Viceroy,  and 
referred  to  in  discussion. 

The  Committee  were  invited  to  consider,  in  particular,  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  wording  used  in  the  first  paragraph  in  regard  to  allegiance  to  the 
Crown. 


1  No.  109.  2  No.  215. 

3  Mr  Amery’s  memorandum  was  a  covering  note,  dated  2  March,  circulating  Nos.  196,  197,  200, 

209  and  214. 

4  No.  217. 
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(2)  The  position  of  small  minorities,  raised  by  the  Viceroy  in  his  telegram 
504-S  of  the  2nd  March. 

(3 )  Whether  any  amendment  was  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Declara¬ 
tion  represented  finality. 

(4)  Whether  paragraph  (e)  of  the  draft  Declaration  should  be  made  more 
explicit,  and,  if  not,  what  answer  should  be  given  when  we  were  asked 
in  what  way  we  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of  the 
Indian  people  would  participate  in  the  counsels  of  their  country. 

The  War  Cabinet  took  note  that  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  consulting  all  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank  as  soon  as  the  text  of 
the  Declaration  had  been  revised. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  1(42 )  5th  Meeting 
LlPOI6lio6b:  ff  230-2 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee’s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.  W.  1, 
on  3  March  1942  at  10  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
Viscount  Simon,  Sir  John  Anderson,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward 
Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

Draft  Declaration 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  reached  by  the  War  Cabinet  at  their  meeting 
that  morning1  the  Committee  gave  further  consideration  to  the  text  of  the 
draft  Declaration,  and  had  before  them : 

(a)  A  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  covering  telegrams 
exchanged  with  the  Viceroy  (W.P.  (42)  106). 2 

(b)  A  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  covering  a  Note  by 
Sir  Herbert  Emerson  (I.  (42)  9). 3 

The  Committee  agreed  on  the  following  amendments  to  the  draft  Declara¬ 
tion:4 

Paragraph  1,  Line  6  [ line  6  in  the  present  volume ]:  After  “Dominion”  read: 
“associated  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  Dominions  by  a  com¬ 
mon  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  but  equal  to  them  in  every  respect,  in  no  way 
subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  or  external  affairs,  and  free  to 
remain  in  or  separate  itself  from  the  equal  partnership  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations”. 

Paragraph  ( c )  (i) :  Lines  3  and  4  [lines  2  and  3  in  the  present  volume ]  should 
read: 
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“present  Constitutional  position,  provision  being  made  for  its  subsequent 
accession  if  it  so  decides”. 

Paragraph  ( c )  (/) :  last  line:  Delete  “following  the  lines  laid  down  above”  and 
substitute  “on  lines  analogous  to  those  here  laid  down.” 

Paragraph  (c)  (//),  last  line  hut  one:  for  “revised  Treaty  arrangements”  sub¬ 
stitute  “a  revision  of  its  Treaty  arrangements.” 

Paragraph  (d) :  The  last  three  lines  should  read  as  follows: 

“Indian  States  shall  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  total  population  as  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of  British 
India  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  same  power  as  the  British  Indian  members.” 
Paragraph  (e) :  The  Committee  considered  the  question,  which  had  been  raised 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  that  morning,  as  to  what  answer  should  be 
given  if  we  were  asked  in  what  way  we  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  the  principal 
sections  of  the  Indian  people  would  participate  in  the  counsels  of  their  country. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  this  point  should  be  met  by  draft  instructions 
to  the  Viceroy,  and  expressed  general  approval  of  the  text  of  the  draft  in¬ 
structions  prepared  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to 
these  Minutes).  It  was  further  suggested  that  the  Viceroy  should  be  authorised 
to  send  copies  of  these  instructions  when  finally  approved  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Provinces,  for  their  information. 

The  Committee  considered  whether  any  amendment  should  be  made  to  the 
declaration  to  deal  with  the  position  of  e.g.  the  depressed  classes.  The  view 
taken  was  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  explanatory  speeches. 

The  Committee  considered  whether  any  amendment  should  be  made  to  the 
draft  Declaration  to  make  clear  that  the  Declaration  represented  finality  and 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  bargain  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Committee,  who  attached  cardinal  importance  to  the  Declaration  being 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  also  broadcast  to  India  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  in  his  introductory  passage, 
before  reading  the  Declaration,  he  should  use  words  which  would  convey  an 
atmosphere  of  precision  and  finality. 

Procedure.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  very  careful  steps  being  taken  to 
prepare  the  Press  and  public  opinion  both  in  this  country  and  in  India.  It  was 
suggested  that  people  of  influence  in  this  country,  and  associated  with  different 
lines  of  thought,  should  make  a  short  broadcast,  either  separately  or  jointly, 
emphasising  the  significance  of  the  Declaration. 

It  was  also  suggested  that,  after  the  Declaration  had  been  made,  two  or  three 
days  should  elapse  before  discussion  took  place  [in]  Parliament  in  regard  to 
it,  or  explanatory  speeches  were  made  by  Government  Spokesmen,  who  would 
then  know  the  reactions  of  Indian  opinion. 


1  No.  222 


3  No.  221.  4  Annex  to  No.  215. 
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2  See  No.  222,  note  3. 
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Annex  to  No.  223 

DRAFT  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  VICEROY  ON  CLAUSE  (e) 

OF  THE  DECLARATION 

You  are  authorised  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of 
Indian  opinion,  upon  the  basis  of  paragraph  (e)  of  the  declaration,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  immediate  support  for  some  scheme  by  which 
they  can  partake  in  an  advisory  or  consultative  maimer  in  the  counsels  of 
their  country. 

This  does  not  preclude  you  offering  them — if  you  consider  it  wise  or 
necessary — positions  in  your  executive  council,  provided  this  does  not  em¬ 
barrass  you  in  the  defence  and  good  government  of  the  country  during  the 
present  critical  time. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  3  March  1 942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  506-S.  Your  telegram  No.  263, 1  dated  1st  March.  Following  are  my 
immediate  personal  reactions.  I  await  permission  to  consult  Cunningham  and 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Proposed  reference  to  secession  would  I  personally  think  have  effects  as 
follows : 

(a)  Nepal.  Nepal  would  probably  require  definite  assurance  that  Gurkha 
troops  would  not  serve  under  an  autonomous  Government  in  India  but  would 
not,  we  hope,  at  once  withdraw  his  troops  or  damp  down  recruiting  if  he 
received  this  assurance  and  did  not  interpret  declaration  as  defeatist. 

As  regards  long  range  position,  especially  in  view  of  local  option,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  look  at  the  position  of  Nepal  on  the  map  with  reference  to — 

(i)  Position  of  Muslim  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Bengal  separated  by  Hindu 
bloc  of  Bihar  and  United  Provinces. 

(ii)  The  fact  Nepal  is  a  military  power  and  her  treaty  obligations  are  not  to 
Indian  Government  but  to  British  Government. 

(b)  Afghanistan.  Immediate  effects  would  be  definitely  unsettling.  The 
Afghan  Foreign  Minister  told  our  Minister2  before  the  August  Declaration 
that  the  question  of  Afghanistan’s  direct  access  to  the  sea  would  become  per¬ 
tinent  if  control  of  India’s  ports  passed  into  India’s  hand. 

North-West  Frontier  Province.  Much  would  depend  on  whether  North-West 
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Frontier  Province  remained  pro-Congress  or  swung  away:  but  there  is  a  risk 
that  the  Frontier  generally  would  interpret  declaration  as  beginning  of  dis¬ 
integration.  I  would  expect  Muslims  to  take  a  new  interest  in  the  350,000  rifles 
in  our  tribal  areas.  Frontier  tribes  are  quiet  at  present  but  Faqir  of  Ipi3  is  known 
to  be  active.  I  do  not  doubt  he  will  use  promise  of  independence  for  India  with 
considerable  effect  and  we  shall  have  to  be  prepared  to  meet  consequent  trouble. 
Any  extensive  flare  up  would  of  course  tie  up  considerable  forces  which  could 
ill  be  spared. 

(c)  Princes.  No  immediate  harm,  but  mention  of  independence  would  prob¬ 
ably  frighten  many  Princes  away  from  the  Union  for  some  time. 

(d)  Immediate  effect  on  the  Army  would  be  manageable:  but  the  whole 
scheme  must  inevitably  end  in  intrusion  of  communal  politics  into  the  Army. 
Real  answer  is  probably  that  an  independent  India  could,  as  far  as  human  fore¬ 
sight  can  foretell,  never  have  an  efficient  and  politically  disinterested  Army 
drawn  from  all  the  communities. 

1  No.  204.  2  Lt.  Col.  Sir  W.  K.  Fraser-Tytler. 

3  The  Faqir  of  Ipi  (a  place  in  Waziristan)  was  a  mullah  of  the  Tori  Khel  tribe  of  North  Waziristan 
on  the  North-West  Frontier.  In  the  years  1936-7  he  aroused  the  religious  passion  of  the  Muslim 
tribesmen  against  the  Hindus  and  the  Government,  and  organized  serious  tribal  disturbances. 
Military  operations  were  required  to  restore  order.  Although  in  1937  the  Faqir  was  forced  into 
hiding,  he  continued  to  harass  the  authorities  thereafter. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  3  March  1 942 

MOST  SECRET  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  513-S.  Following  is  reaction  of  External  Affairs  Department  to  question 
what  would  be  effect,  immediate  or  subsequent,  of  proposed  reference  to 
secession  on  (a)  Afganistan  and  North-West  Frontier  Province,  (b)  Nepal. 

2.  General.  Right  to  secede  must  be  viewed  in  perspective  against  Provincial 
right  of  option  to  accede  or  otherwise.  Local  option  has  to  be  considered 
against — 

(i)  Hitherto  different  political  allegiance  of  North-West  Frontier  Province 
and  Punjab; 

(ii)  Fact  that  both  Provinces  in  North-West  India  have  powerful  and  in¬ 
digestible  minorities; 

(iii)  Probability  that  Nepal  would  be  faced  by  two  acceding  Provinces  but 
that  strong  influences  for  non-accession  would  exist  on  both  her  flanks. 
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Announcement  is  in  terms  of  action  after  war,  but  would  set  in  motion  all 
above  currents  at  once.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  distinction  between 
immediate  and  subsequent  effect  is  real.  From  external  angle  picture  is  one  of 
foreign  States  with  irredentist  or  territorial  claims  faced  by  an  arena  where 
struggle  for  power  has  been  intensified  and  important  elements  will  seek  foreign 
backing,  e.g.,  Muslim  League  plus  Afghanistan,  Hindu  Mahasabha  plus  Nepal. 

3.  Afghanistan  and  North-West  Frontier  Province.  Shortly  before  Declaration 
of  August  1940  Afghan  Government  evinced  nervousness  on  issue  of  Dominion 
Status.  Minister,  War,1  reminded  that  treaties  are  with  British  Government 
not  India,  and  that  grant  of  independence  to  India,  spelling  failure  to  guarantee 
Muslim  minority,  would  lead  to  change  in  Afghan  policy.  Afghan  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs2  said  that  question  of  direct  access  to  sea  would  become 
prominent  if  control  of  ports  passed  to  India’s  hands.  Axis  propaganda  plays 
on  same  theme.  Irredentism  will  be  strengthened  by  promise  of  right  to  secede, 
and  position  unlikely  to  be  saved  by  right  of  Provincial  option  owing  to  cross¬ 
currents  in  North-West  India  set  up  by  latter  proposal.  Tribes  would  see 
prospect  of  removal  of  all  steadying  factors,  e.g.,  allowances,  and  regard  an¬ 
nouncement  as  invitation  to  cash  in  before  dissolution.  Morale  of  irregulars, 
on  whose  steadiness  Frontier  peace  depends,  would  suffer.  The  only  steadying 
factor  now  present  is  alliance  with  Russia,  which  would  incline  Afghan  Rulers 
to  hold  back  in  fear  of  threat  to  Northern  Provinces.  Nevertheless  success  of 
last  2\  years  in  keeping  Frontier  steady  could  scarcely  continue,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  look  to  the  rear  while  engaged  to  the  East.  Any  success  by 
Germany  in  Middle  East  would  have  added  dangers. 

4.  Nepal.  At  time  of  1940  Declaration  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  made 
aware  of  Nepalese  anxiety  as  to  (a)  safety  of  Nepal’s  frontiers  with  India: 
(b)  maintenance  of  present  position  of  Gurkhas  in  Indian  Army.  Behind  (a)  hes 
Nepalese  ambition  for  territorial  gains  in  India.  Any  doubt  as  to  (b)  will  affect 
nearly  100,000  good  troops.  Maharaja  is  likely  to  see  in  Declaration  shadow  of 
defeat  and  his  loyalty,  great  as  it  is,  may  not  be  proof  against  advice  to  with¬ 
draw  his  subjects  from  our  Armies  before  it  is  too  late.  He  has  Advisers  who 
will  suggest  to  him  the  opportunity  for  extending  his  frontiers.  In  any  case 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  in  order  to  save  Gurkhas  to  accompany  Declara¬ 
tion  with  announcement  that  these  troops  will  in  future  become  Imperial  force 
outside  Indian  Army.  Even  so  Declaration  must  shake  Nepal’s  confidence  in 
our  cause  and  give  rise  to  acute  speculation  regarding  future  of  that  State. 

5.  In  both  Afghanistan  and  Nepal  Declaration  will  prove  powerful  aid  to 
Axis  theme  of  dissolution  of  India  and  stimulus  towards  territorial  gain  at 
India’s  expense. 
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Repeated  to  H.B.M.  Minister,  Kabul,  and  Governors  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province,  the  Punjab,  and  the  United  Provinces. 

1  His  Royal  Highness  Shah  Mahmud.  2  Ah  Muhammad  Khan  Mima. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery1 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

most  immediate  new  Delhi,  j  March  1942,  li  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  5 1 8— S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  270. 2  I  am  consulting 
Cunningham,  Glancy  and  Hallett  regarding  effects  on  (1)  North-West  Frontier 
Province  (2)  Punjab  (3)  Nepal  and  United  Provinces,  respectively,  of  a  declara¬ 
tion  containing 

(a)  A  clear  indication  that  India  will  be  promised  the  right  to  secede  if  she 
so  wishes  after  the  new  constitution;  and 

(1 b )  local  option  of  Provinces  to  accede  or  not  to  accede. 

I  have  added  that  in  declaration  going  so  far  as  regards  secession  His  Majesty’s 
Government  from  the  purely  internal  point  of  view  might  well  use  the  actual 
word  “Independence”,3  and  have  asked  them  for  reactions  in  that  event. 

2.  I  have  also  assumed  your  permission  to  consult  Wylie  regarding  Afghanistan ; 
and  in  view  of  urgency  have  asked  them  all  to  repeat  their  replies  to  you.4 

1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet.  2  No.  212.  3  Deciphered  at  ‘Independent’. 

4  This  telegram  summarizes  Lord  Linlithgow’s  telegram  511-S  of  3  March  to  Sir  F.  Wylie,  Sir  G. 
Cunningham,  Sir  B.  Glancy  and  Sir  M.  Hallett.  Lord  Linlithgow  had  transmitted  the  text  of  the 
draft  Declaration  as  conveyed  to  him  by  No.  197  with  the  amendments  suggested  in  No.  200  in  his 
immediately  preceding  telegram  510-S  of  3  March.  For  these  two  telegrams  see  MSS.  EUR.  F. 
125/110. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  President  Roosevelt 


Telegram,  L/POI6lio6h:  f  224 


4  March  1942 


Former  Naval  Person  \to  President ] 

No.  34.  We  are  earnestly  considering  whether  a  declaration  of  Dominion 
status  after  the  war  carrying  with  it  if  desired  the  right  to  secede  should  be 
made  at  this  critical  juncture.  We  must  not  on  any  account  break  with  the 
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Moslems  who  represent  a  hundred  million  people  and  the  main  army  elements 
on  which  we  must  rely  for  the  immediate  fighting.  We  have  also  to  consider 
our  duty  towards  thirty  to  forty  million  untouchables  and  our  treaties  with 
the  princes’  states  of  India,  perhaps  eighty  millions.  Naturally  we  do  not  want 
to  throw  India  into  chaos  on  the  eve  of  invasion. 

2.  Meanwhile  I  send  you  in  my  immediately  following  telegram1  two  repre¬ 
sentative  messages  I  have  received  and  a  summary  of  a  memorandum  by  the 
Military  Secretary,  India  Office. 

3.  I  will  keep  you  informed. 

1  No.  228. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  President  Roosevelt 
Telegram,  LIPOI6lio6b:  jf  226-9 

4  March  1942 

Former  Naval  Person  to  President 

No.  35.  Following  is  paraphrase  of  messages  and  the  summary  referred  to  in 
my  telegram  No.  34 P 

(i)  Message2  from  Mr.  Jinnah  (President  of  the  Moslem  League  and  the 
accepted  head  of  the  most  powerful  Moslem  organisation  in  India). 

Begins.  The  Sapru  conference  of  a  few  individuals  with  no  following  and 
acting  as  exploring  and  patrol  agents  for  the  Congress  have  put  forward 
plausible  subtle  and  consequently  more  treacherous  proposals.3  If  the  British 
Government  is  stampeded  into  the  trap  laid  for  them  Moslem  India  would  be 
sacrificed  with  most  disastrous  consequences,  especially  in  regard  to  the  war 
effort.  The  Sapru  proposals  virtually  transfer  all  power  immediately  to  a  Hindu 
all-Indian  Government,  thus  practically  deciding  at  once  far-reaching  con¬ 
stitutional  issues  in  breach  of  the  pledges  given  to  the  Moslems  and  other 
minorities  in  the  British  Government’s  Declaration  of  August  8th,  1940,  which 
promised  no  constitutional  change,  interim  or  final,  without  Moslem  agreement, 
and  that  Moslems  would  not  be  coerced  to  submit  to  an  unacceptable  system 
of  Government.  The  Sapru  proposals  would  introduce  major  changes  on  the 
basis  of  India  becoming  a  single  national  unit  thereby  torpedoing  the  Moslem 
claim  for  Pakistan  which  is  their  article  of  faith.  Moslems  entertain  grave  appre¬ 
hensions  and  the  situation  is  tense.  They  call  upon  the  British  Government  in 
the  event  of  any  major  constitutional  move  being  intended  to  declare  their 
acceptance  of  the  Pakistan  scheme  if  His  Majesty’s  Government  wish  to  have 
free  and  equal  partnership  of  Moslems.  Ends. 
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Note.  The  Pakistan  scheme  contemplates  the  creation  of  separate  Moslem 
States  in  the  Moslem  majority  areas  independent  of  the  rest  of  India,  except 
so  far  as  they  accept  joint  control  negotiating  as  separate  political  entities. 

(ii)  Message4  from  Sir  Firozkhan  Noon  (a  Moslem  member  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  from  the  Punjab  and  a  representative  of  the  Moslem  point 
of  view). 

Begins.  Sapru  “Non-Party”  Conference  is  in  fact  an  all  Hindu  parties  con¬ 
ference.  Its  members,  although  inspired  by  patriotic  sentiments,  are  in  fact 
acting  as  agents  of  the  Congress.  Their  aim  is  that  if  India  cannot  become  a 
Dominion  during  the  war,  Government  should,  under  the  existing  constitu¬ 
tion,  pass  into  Indian  hands.  Thus  Hindu  raj  would  be  immediately  established. 
Moslems  are  extremely  apprehensive  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  are 
gradually  yielding  to  vociferous  agitation  and  giving  way  contrary  to  pledges 
given  to  Princes,  Moslems,  and  other  minorities.  Immediate  Indianisation  of 
whole  Executive  Council  would  deprive  minorities  of  assistance  of  European 
elements  on  whom  minorities  depend  for  assistance  in  cases  where  Hindu 
majority  combine  against  them.  Council  is  even  now  overweighted  against 
Moslems  who  have  three  out  of  eight  Indian  members.  If  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  indianise  whole  Council,  Moslems  must  have  50%  seats  or  whole  of 
non-Congress  India  will,  in  the  absence  of  safeguards  which  have  proved  useless 
in  Provinces,  from  sheer  desperation  create  serious  situation  adversely  affecting 
war  effort.  In  any  declaration  creating  Indian  Dominion  Moslem  demands  for 
Pakistan  must  be  simultaneously  conceded.  If  it  is  declared  that  India  will  be 
made  a  Dominion  after  the  war  Moslems  expect  simultaneous  declaration  that 
Pakistan  will  also  be  granted  if  no  Hindu-Moslem  agreement  is  reached.  Other¬ 
wise  Moslem  India  will  be  up  in  arms  and  the  problem  of  the  North  West 
Frontier  will  again  arise.  Congress  believe  they  can  force  FEs  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’s  hand,  and  they  have  therefore  made  absolutely  no  move  to  win  Moslem 
agreement.  Only  reason  so  far  preventing  Congress  from  creating  disturbances 
in  India  is  that  Moslems  are  against  them.  If  His  Majesty’s  Government  by 
hasty  or  ill-considered  decision  push  Moslems  into  open  opposition  Congress 
may  unite  with  them  and  create  even  greater  difficulties.  Moslems  fear  that 
new  elements  in  London  Cabinet  may  enforce  reconciliation  of  irreconcilables 
forgetting  that  other  parties’  cup  of  patience  is  full  already.  War  effort  of 
Indian  Princes  and  Moslems  should  not  be  ignored,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  spite  of  opposition  of  Congress  to  recruiting  65  %  of  new  recruits 
are  non-Moslems.  Any  peace  with  Congress  agitators  will  only  be  made  at 
very  heavy  cost.  Congress  now  feel  that  their  relinquishment  of  office  in 
Provinces  was  mistake.  They  do  not  wish  to  give  frank  undertaking  that  they 
will  assist  in  war  effort  if  restored  to  office.  They  wish  to  use  Sapru  and  others 

1  No.  227.  2  Original  not  traced:  cf.  No.  170,  para.  3. 

4  Paraphrase  of  No.  198. 
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to  secure  for  them  offices  and  Governments  which  they  will  not  themselves 
ask  for  because  they  do  not  intend  to  act  straightforwardly  and  wholeheartedly. 
If  His  Majesty’s  Government  estabhsh  Hindu  raj  in  the  Central  Government 
in  defiance  of  all  friendly  elements  they  will  be  playing  with  fire.  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  draw  His  Majesty’s  Government  s  attention  to  the  great  danger 
which  will  face  India  if  they  yield  to  browbeating  by  anti-British  elements 
in  India  and  against  their  former  pledges.  It  will  be  a  betrayal  of  trust  which 
Great  Britain  claims  she  has  always  held  on  behalf  of  all  the  peoples  of  India 
and  not  on  behalf  of  Congress  only.  I  hope  His  Majesty’s  Government  will 
stand  firmly  by  their  duty  to  protect  best  interests  of  Indian  peoples  as  a  whole, 
irrespective  of  pressure  from  outside  quarters  which  regard  British  Common¬ 
wealth  from  different  angle.  Ends. 

(iii)  Summary  of  Memorandum5  by  Military  Adviser. 

PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  INDIA  S  CONSTITUTION  ON 
INDIAN  PERSONNEL  OF  ARMY 

i.  It  is  assumed  that  both  Congress  and  Muslim  League  are  reasonably  satisfied 
by  proposed  declaration  of  policy  and  that  neither  will  attempt  to  stir  up 
agitation  among  masses.  Nevertheless  such  a  declaration  will  react  on  soldiers 
both  in  India  and  overseas. 

2.  Classes  from  which  Indian  Army  is  drawn  cannot  be  geographically 
divided  by  Provinces.  Although  bulk  of  Mohammedans  come  from  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  and  the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  Central  India,  United 
Provinces,  Bihar  and  Madras  all  contribute.  Large  numbers  of  martial  class 
Hindus  (Dogras,  Jats,  etc.)  as  well  as  Sikhs,  come  from  Punjab.  Gurkhas  from 
Nepal,  which  is  foreign  territory,  are  a  large  and  separate  element.  Particular 
reactions  of  any  one  class  cannot  be  gauged  till  general  reception  of  Declaration 
is  known  but  immediate  general  effect  on  Army  can  be  forecast. 

3.  Indian  soldiers  are  voluntary  mercenaries.  They  fight  for  their  pay  and 
to  support  their  families,  also  in  the  hope  of  rewards  of  gratuities,  pensions 
and  possibly  grants  of  land,  but  above  all,  being  drawn  from  classes  with  long 
martial  traditions,  they  take  pride  in  their  profession,  in  which  a  leading  element 
is  personal  loyalty  to  their  British  officers  and  general  loyalty  to  the  British 
Raj.  Any  indication  of  a  fundamental  change  in  the  conditions  or  the  authority 
under  which  they  have  accepted  service,  whether  as  affecting  their  material 
prospects  or  their  creed  as  soldiers  of  the  British  Crown  cannot  fail  to  have 
at  once  an  unsettling  effect. 

4.  From  experience  in  troubles  of  1931  and  under  Congress  provincial  rule 
since  1937,  many  Indian  soldiers  believe  Congress  is  inimical  to  martial  classes. 
There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  general  reaction  of  the 
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Indian  soldier,  whether  Moslem  or  Hindu,  to  a  pronouncement  that  the 
Government  of  India  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Indians — which  he  would 
naturally  assume  to  be  the  hands  of  the  majority  community — would  be  one 
of  great  apprehension  as  to  his  own  future  and,  more,  that  of  his  family.  He 
will  not  at  once  understand  the  imphcations,  as  they  affect  himself,  of  the 
“contracting  out”  proposal :  but  when  he  does  it  will  have  an  equally  disturbing 
effect  according  to  the  area  from  which  he  comes. 

5.  Much  of  the  foregoing  does  not  apply  to  Gurkhas  whose  families  are  in 
Nepal  and  who  return  there  on  completing  service.  But  they  also  are  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers  inspired  by  as  complete  loyalty  to  the  British  Raj  during  their 
service  as  to  their  Maharajah.  Their  professional  allegiance  is  to  the  British 
Crown  not  to  any  Indian  Government.  Any  idea,  however  ill-founded,  that 
their  allegiance  is  to  be  transferred,  will  inevitably  upset  their  somewhat 
childish  mentality. 

6.  Any  pronouncement  made  will  reach  the  Indian  soldier  accompanied  and 
followed  by  a  host  of  rumours  and  exaggerations.  These  will  augment  his 
natural  apprehensions,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  overseas  at  least,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  effect  on  his  morale  can  be  anything  but  adverse.  In 
India  itself  it  seems  certain  that  announcement  will  lead  to  greatly  increased 
political  activity  and  manoeuvring  to  obtain  adequate  representation  at  post¬ 
war  elections.  This  must  react  upon  the  soldier.  It  may  well  result  in  a  reluctance 
to  enlist  or,  at  least,  in  a  reluctance  to  serve  overseas. 

7.  It  is  recognised  that  constitutional  proposals  in  Declaration  are  not  to 
begin  to  be  put  into  operation  until  after  war,  and  that  purpose  of  Declaration 
is  to  induce  spirit  of  cooperation  which  will  ensure  maximum  war  effort  by 
India.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  support  of  those  now  hanging  back 
is  hkely  to  be  forthcoming,  or  would  add  substantially  to  India’s  war  effort 
if  it  were,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  the  conviction  that  the  effect  of  the 
Declaration  so  far  as  the  Indian  Army  is  concerned  will  be  to  create  grave 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  Indian  soldiers  and  thereby  (a)  to  induce  hesita¬ 
tion  to  enlist  and  reluctance  to  leave  India  for  service  overseas  and  (b)  to  affect 
adversely  the  morale  and  fighting  efficiency  of  Indian  troops  already  overseas. 


s  See  Annex  to  No.  217 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  ( 42 )  1 09 
L/POI6/  106b :  f 221 

India 

NOTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  DOMINION  AFFAIRS 

ii  downing  street,  s.w.  i,  4  March  1942 
I  submit,  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  India,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  a  revised  draft  of  a  Declaration  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  regarding  the  future  government  of  India. 

C.R.A. 

Annex  to  No.  229 
Draft  Declaration 

His  Majesty’s  Government,  having  considered  the  anxieties  expressed  in  this 
country  and  in  India  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  India,  have  decided  to  lay  down  in  precise  and  clear  terms  the  steps 
which  they  propose  shall  be  taken  for  the  earliest  possible  reahsation  of  self- 
government  in  India.  The  object  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian  Union  which 
shall  constitute  a  Dominion,  associated  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 
Dominions  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  but  equal  to  them  in  every 
respect,  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  or  external  affairs, 
and  free  to  remain  in  or  to  separate  itself  from  the  equal  partnership  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  therefore  make  the  following  declaration: 

(a)  Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  set 
up  in  India,  in  the  manner  described  hereafter,  an  elected  body  charged  with 
the  task  of  framing  a  new  Constitution  for  India. 

(b)  Provision  shall  be  made,  as  set  out  below,  for  the  participation  of  the 
Indian  States  in  the  Constitution-making  body. 

(c)  His  Majesty  s  Government  undertake  to  accept  and  implement  forth¬ 
with  the  Constitution  so  framed  subject  only  to : 

(i)  the  right  of  any  Province  of  British  India  that  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  new  Constitution  to  retain  for  the  time  being  its  present  constitutional 
position,  provision  being  made  for  its  subsequent  accession  if  it  so  decides. 

With  such  non-acceding  Provinces,  should  they  so  desire,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  agree  upon  a  new  Constitution  on  lines 
analogous  to  those  here  laid  down. 

(ii)  the  signing  of  a  treaty  which  shall  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  constitution-making  body  covering  all  necessary 
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matters  relating  to  the  complete  transfer  of  responsibility  from  British 
to  Indian  hands. 

Whether  or  not  an  Indian  State  elects  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  its  Treaty  arrangements  so  far  as  this  may 
be  required  in  the  new  situation. 

(d)  the  constitution-making  body  shall  be  composed  as  follows,  unless  the 
leaders  of  Indian  opinion  in  the  principal  communities  agree  upon  some  other 
form  before  the  end  of  hostilities : 

Immediately  upon  die  result  being  known  of  the  Provincial  Elections 
which  will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  shall,  as  a  single  electoral 
college,  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  constitution-making  body  by  the 
system  of  proportional  representation.  This  new  body  shall  be  in  number 
about  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  the  electoral  college. 

Indian  States  shall  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  total  population  as  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of  British 
India  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  same  powers  as  the  British  Indian  members. 

(e)  While  during  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India,  and  until  the 
new  Constitution  can  be  framed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  India’s  defence,  they  desire  and  invite  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  effective  participation  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of 
the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels  of  their  country,  to  give  their  active  and 
constructive  help  in  the  discharge  of  a  task  so  vital  and  essential  for  the  future 
freedom  of  India. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6lio6b:  ff 219-20 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  4  March  1942,  I.45  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

276.  Superintendent  series.  Following  is  text  of  draft  declaration  as  finally 
revised  by  Cabinet  India  Committee  last  night1  and  recommended  to  Cabinet. 
It  is  not  expected  that  further  amendments  of  substance  will  be  made  in  it.  All 
your  proposed  amendments  were  put  before  Committee  with  full  text  of  your 
telegrams  and  considered  by  them — [There  follows  the  text  of  the  Annex  to 
No.  229.  ‘it  will  he  necessary  to ’  in  para.  ( c)(ii )  was  received  corrupt.] 


1  See  No.  223. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LlPOI6/io6b:  ff  216-8 

personal  INDIA  office,  4  March  1942 

My  dear  Winston, 

If  the  statement  is  made  by  me  it  will  inevitably  be  regarded  as  a  mere  India 
Office  affair,  and  Congress  will  be  specially  hostile  to  it  because  they  regard 
me  as  pro-Moslem. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Cripps  makes  it,  it  will  at  once  send  the  Moslems  off 
the  deep  end.  They  are  convinced  that  he  is  a  pure  Congress-man,  a  close 
friend  of  Nehru,  etc.,  and  most  of  their  excitement  recently  has  been  because 
of  his  entry  into  the  War  Cabinet.  Nor  would  an  announcement  by  Attlee 
inspire  anyone. 

Forgive  my  being  quite  blunt;  but  if  this  thing  is  done  at  all — and  on  the  - 
whole  I  think  it  ought  to  be — you  are  the  only  person  who  can  make  it  either 
interesting  or  attractive.  The  Indians  all  have  a  tremendous  admiration  for 
you,  which  is  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  your  past  opposition  to  the  India 
Act.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  you  now  make  this  declaration  will  add 
enormously  to  its  value  in  their  eyes. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  thing  can  be  safely  launched  on  Friday.1  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  army  should  have  guidance  as  to  what  it  means — not 
only  the  army  in  India,  but  Auchinleck  and  Quinan’s  forces  as  well.  Officers 
must  be  in  a  position  to  tell  them  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  that  affects  their 
service  to  the  King-Emperor,  their  pensions,  land  grants,  or  anything  else. 

Again,  the  statement  in  black  and  white  that  a  Dominion  is  free  to  walk  out 
of  the  Empire  may  be  very  embarrassing  to  Smuts  at  this  moment  and  give 
a  great  handle  to  his  Republican  opponents.  Surely  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
put  his  views  to  the  War  Cabinet  before  any  decision  is  taken?  Similarly,  we 
must  give  time  to  warn  our  Ministers  in  Nepal  and  Afghanistan  what  they  are 
to  say  when  it  is  announced  that  India  is  going  to  be  free  to  leave  the  Empire. 
The  sentence  about  freedom  to  go  out  of  the  Empire  is  indeed  the  crux  of 
the  Declaration  from  the  point  of  view  of  effect  upon  the  army,  the  Princes, 
and  neighbouring  States. 

All  this  over  and  above  the  innumerable  questions  which  will  be  asked  of  the 
Viceroy  and  to  which  I  must  supply  him  with  some  sort  of  answer.  You  sug¬ 
gested  this  morning  that  even  this  should  be  a  matter  for  Attlee’s  Committee. 

I  am  arranging  this  with  Attlee  for  some  time  tomorrow.  But  that  surely  leaves 
no  time  to  the  Viceroy  before  the  announcement  comes  out. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  my  utmost  to  make  a  success  of  the  Declaration. 
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After  all,  except  for  the  particular  composition  of  the  constitution-making 
body,  there  is  very  little  in  it  that  I  did  not  suggest  in  July  1940,  and  the  main 
addition,  namely  provincial  option  in  order  to  solve  the  deadlock,  is  for  that 
matter  mine  as  well :  but  I  do  consider  that  as  I  have  to  see  the  thing  through 
my  views  as  to  how  it  should  be  dealt  with  deserve  more  consideration  than 
they  received  this  morning. 

Yours  ever, 

L.S.  A. 

P.S.  Since  dictating  this  I  have  received  the  enclosed  note2  from  Sir  David 
Monteath,  which  shows  incidentally  that  time  is  required  between  a  decision 
and  the  broadcast. 

1  6  March.  2  Annex  to  No.  232. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  1(42 )  10 
LIPO/6li  06b:  f  212 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  4  March  1942 
I  circulate  herewith,  for  consideration  by  the  Committee,  a  note  by  Sir  David 
Monteath,  regarding  the  arrangements  for  an  announcement  on  Indian  policy. 

L.S.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  232 

NOTE 

4  March  1942 

If,  as  I  understand,  this  Declaration  is  to  be  announced  by  means  of  a  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  followed  at  once  by  a  broadcast  to  India,  time  is 
required  for  the  B.B.C.  to  arrange  the  necessary  link  up  to  and  throughout 
India.  This  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  48 1  hours  after  definite  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  B.B.C.  of  the  hour  at  which  the  special  broadcast  is  to  be  made. 

Time  is  also  required  after  final  approval  has  been  given  by  the  full  Cabinet 
for  the  formulation  and  issue  to  the  Viceroy  of  instructions  as  to  the  line  he  is 
to  take  and  as  to  the  line  which  the  Governors  of  varying  Provinces  are  to  take 
with  the  many  questioners  who  will  at  once  seek  enlightenment. 

1  [By  Sir  D.  Monteath]  36  hours  at  a  pinch. 
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Time  similarly  is  required  for  the  Foreign  Office  to  inform  and  guide  His 
Majesty’s  representatives  in  Kabul,  Katmandu,  Chungking  and  Washington. 

If  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  mitigate  to  Indian  troops  serving  out  of 
India  the  uncertainty  and  apprehension  which  it  is  feared  that  the  Declaration 
may  create  in  their  minds,  authority  is  required  to  inform  Generals  Auchinleck 
and  Quinan  of  the  Declaration  and  time  required  to  enable  them  to  instruct 
the  Commanding  Officers  of  Indian  units  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  minds 
of  their  men  for  the  reception  of  the  Declaration,  which  will  undoubtedly 
reach  many  of  them  by  broadcast. 

Finally,  is  any  attempt  to  be  made  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  press  in  India, 
in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  in  the  U.S.A.,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Declaration?  If  so,  the  Press  Relations  Officers  of  the  India  Office  and  the 
Government  of  India,  at  any  rate,  and  presumably  also  the  appropriate  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Ministry  of  Information,  should  be  given  some  guidance  as 
to  the  lines  of  that  preparation.  This  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  handled  in¬ 
dependently  on  a  departmental  basis  without  some  co-ordinating  guidance. 

D.  T.  MONTEATH 
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War  Cabinet  W.M.  ( 42 )  28th  Conclusions,  Minute  3 
L/PO^ji  06b:  f  213 


4  March  1(342 


INDIA 

The  War  Cabinet  had  before  them  a  Note  by  the  S/S  for  Dominion  Affairs, 
covering  a  revised  draft  of  the  Declaration  to  be  made  by  H.M.G.  (W.P.  (42) 
109).1 

The  War  Cabinet  were  informed  that  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  India  had 
considered  whether  any  amendment  should  be  made  to  the  draft  Declaration 
to  make  clear  that  the  Declaration  represented  finality  and  that  we  were  not 
prepared  to  bargain  in  regard  to  it.  The  view  taken  had  been  that  this  point 
should  be  dealt  with  in  an  introductory  paragraph  prefixed  to  the  draft 
Declaration.  This  would  be  better  than  to  insert  words  in  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  the  declaration,  since  this  paragraph  did  not  cover  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  carrying  on  the  Government  during  the  war. 

The  ^ 1  ar  Cabinet  s  conclusions  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Approval  was  given  to  the  terms  of  the  revised  draft  declaration  as 
amended,2  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  circulated  to  all  Ministers  of 
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Cabinet  rank,  who  should  be  invited  to  attend  a  Meeting  on  this  matter  at 
12  noon  on  the  following  day. 

(2)  The  S/S  for  Dominion  Affairs  was  invited  to  communicate  copies  of 
the  draft  Declaration  to  the  Dominion  Prune  Ministers,  for  their  personal 
information. 

(3)  Great  importance  was  attached  to  a  period  of,  say,  two  or  three  days 
elapsing  after  the  Declaration  had  been  published,  during  which  time  the 
Declaration  should  be  left  to  make  its  effect  on  pubhc  opinion,  both  here  and 
in  India.  During  this  period,  pubhc  statements  explanatory  of  the  Declaration 
should  be  avoided.  The  House  of  Commons  should  be  informed  that  it  was 
undesirable  that  the  matter  should  be  debated  until  the  Indian  reaction  to  the 
Declaration  was  known. 

1  No.  229.  2  Annex  to  No.  229. 
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War  Cabinet  Paper 
LIPOI6/io6b:  jf  213-4 


4  March  1942 


India 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  reached  at  this  morning’s  Meeting  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  to  be  held 
in  the  Prime  Minister’s  Room,  House  of  Commons,  at  12  Noon,  on  Thursday, 
5th  March. 

The  Prime  Minister  hopes  that  this  Meeting  will  be  attended  by  all  War 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Notice  which  has  been  sent  to  Ministers,  other  than 
those  who  were  present  at  this  morning’s  Meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet.  The 
Papers  enclosed  with  the  Notice  are  not  annexed,  as  copies  have  already  been 
issued  to  you. 


E.  E.  BRIDGES 

Secretary  of  the  War  Cabinet 


Enclosure  to  No.  234 


4  March  1942 


India 

I  enclose  for  your  personal  information  a  draft  Declaration  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  War  Cabinet,  in  regard  to  the 
future  government  of  India. 
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I  also  enclose  the  following  documents,  all  of  which  were  before  the  War 
Cabinet  when  they  drew  up  the  draft  Declaration: 

(a)  The  Sapru  Manifesto,  dated  2nd  January.1 

(b)  A  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  covering  a  Note 
by  Major-General  R.  M.  Lockhart,  Military  Secretary  to  the  India  Office 
(W.P.  (42)  107).2 

(c)  A  telegram  from  Mr.  Jinnah  to  the  Prime  Minister,  dated  2nd  March.- 

(d)  A  telegram  from  the  Viceroy,  enclosing  a  message  from  Sir  Firozkhan 
Noon.4 

It  is  the  intention  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Declaration  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  final  decision. 

These  Papers  are  sent  in  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  matter  before  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Room  at  the  House  of  Commons  at  12  Noon  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
5th  March. 

E.  E.  BRIDGES 

Secretary  of  the  War  Cabinet 


1  Enclosure  to  No.  2.  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  as  Appendix  A  of  W.P.  (42)  53  (No.  57). 

2  No.  217.  3  See  No.  228,  para.  i.  4  No.  198. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjP&JjSfog :  f 43 


India  office,  4  March  1942,  7.30  pm 

Received:  5  March 

4017.  Reference  your  telegram  of  the  2nd  March,  39D/42.1  I  note  that  Board 
of  All-India  Azad  Moslem  Conference  denies  claim  of  Moslem  League  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  all  Indian  Moslems.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  could  let  me  have  a 
brief  appreciation  of  the  present  state  of  Moslem  opinion  indicating  the  approxi¬ 
mate  strength  ofjinnah’s  following  and  the  degree  of  importance  attaching  to 
this  conference  as  the  mouthpiece  of  non-League  Moslems  and  whether  in¬ 
fluence  of  either  is  to  be  found  in  particular  areas  only. 


1  No.  216. 
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Sir  B.  Glancy  (Punjab)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 1 
Telegram,  LlPO/6lio6b:  f  208 

most  immediate  Lahore,  4  March  1942,  7.40  pm 

14-G.  Addressed  to  Viceroy  repeated  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Secret 
and  personal.  Your  telegram  No.  511-S,2  March  3rd.  My  views  as  to  first  point 
namely  effect  on  Punjab  of  declaration  now  that  India  will  have  the  right  to 
secede  after  new  Constitution  are  as  follows.  Responsible  section  of  Mohamme¬ 
dans  who  constitute  majority  in  this  Province  are  quite  unshakable  in  their 
view  that  Britain  must  hold  the  ropes  until  a  constitution  acceptable  to  their 
community  is  devised.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  worried  that  constitution 
framed  as  now  contemplated,  whether  the  word  “Independence”  is  specifically 
mentioned  or  not,  will  place  power  in  hands  of  Hindus  and  that  Hindus  whom 
they  already  suspect  of  pro-Japanese  tendencies  will  be  set  on  seat.  Consequently 
they  will  ahgn  themselves  elsewhere  and  will  be  diverted  effectually  from  work¬ 
ing  for  the  defence  of  India  as  a  whole  just  at  a  time  when  this  is  most  essential. 
One  result  will  be  unprecedented  intensification  of  bitterness  between  Moslem 
and  Sikh,  relations  between  which  communities  are  already  dangerously 
strained.  Recruitment  will  be  very  seriously  affected  as  all  communities  will 
wish  to  keep  their  young  men  at  home  to  defend  their  own  interests.  Disorder 
will  be  inevitable  and  security  troops  now  greatly  reduced  are  likely  to  be 
insufficient.  Moslem  League  may  be  expected  to  gain  great  accession  of  strength 
in  the  Punjab  and  will  (?  use)  (?  their)  (?  influence)  ruthlessly  for  disruption. 
I  anticipate  that  Premier  with  most  or  all  of  his  Ministers  will  resign.  This  will 
further  very  seriously  affect  situation  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  find 
any  substitute  capable  of  holding  the  Punjab  together  and  helping  in  the  war 
as  Sikander  has  done. 

As  to  second  point  namely  declaration  that  Provinces  will  have  option  of 
acceding  or  not  acceding  this  cannot  counteract  effect  of  declaration  with  which 
first  point  is  concerned.  Punjab  even  if  it  were  able  to  stand  by  itself  is  not 
homogeneous  but  made  up  of  communities  antagonistic  to  each  other  and 
internal  trouble  within  Province  will  be  unavoidable.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
Punjab  would  accede.  Majority  community  would  tend  to  form  a  bloc  with 
Moslem  neighbours  elsewhere. 


1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet.  2  See  No.  226,  note  4. 
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Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow1 
Telegram,  LlPO/6lio6b:  f  210 


most  immediate  lucknow,  4  March  1942,  11.25  pm 

G/210.  Addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  repeated  to  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  With  reference  to  Viceroy’s  telegram  No.  511-S2  dated  March  3rd. 
Most  secret  and  personal.  Declaration  involving  right  of  secession  should 
satisfy  moderate  Congress  body  especially  as  it  includes  constitution-making 
body  not  unlike  Constituent  Assembly.  But  Nehru  and  left  wing  Congress 
may  take  the  line  that  power  to  frame  constitution  will  devolve  on  them  after 
the  war  as  Nehru’s  speeches  show  that  he  regards  collapse  of  British  Empire 
imminent.  His  views  may  prevail  over  those  of  the  moderates.  Congress  may 
also  contend  that  we  are  doing  nothing  during  the  war  and  this  may  receive 
support  from  Sapru  and  other  Hindus. 

Provided  paragraph  regarding  option  of  accession  makes  it  clear  that  non¬ 
acceding  provinces  will  have  advance  on  the  lines  of  declaration  and  thereby 
(omission)  Pakistan  possible,  which  I  assume  is  the  intention  of  paragraph  B  (i),3 
Moslems  should  accept  it  provided  they  are  also  satisfied  that  no  constitutional 
change  is  contemplated  during  the  war,  which  I  assume  is  the  implication  of 
paragraph  (d)4  of  declaration. 

I  consider  with  the  exception  of  the  left  wing  Congress  and  other  extremists 
few  really  want  independence  or  complete  severance  with  British  connection. 
Use  of  word  “independence”  most  undesirable  as  conveying  the  impression 
of  undue  concession  to  left  wing  Congress  and  will  therefore  be  resented  by 
other  political  parties  besides  having  very  demoralising  effect  on  Indian  Army 
and  on  all  supporters  of  British  connection  and  war  effort. 


1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet.  2  See  No.  226,  note  4. 

3’  4  These  references  pertain  to  the  earlier  version  of  the  draft  Declaration  (Annex  to  No. 194). 
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Sir  G.  Cunningham  ( North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow1 

Telegram,  L/POI6lio6b:  f  209 


most  immediate  peshawar,  5  March  1942,  2.40  am 

MOST  SECRET  AND  PERSONAL 

Your  Excellency’s  telegram  No.  511-S2  March  3rd. 

2.  I  deprecate  the  use  of  the  word  Independence  or  Azadi  because  (a)  it  was 
chief  slogan  of  Red  Shirts3  and  then  of  Congress  and  would  be  disliked  by  our 
well-wishers  (h)  many  people  would  assume  it  is  foregone  conclusion  that 
right  of  secession  will  in  fact  be  exercised. 

3.  On  the  question  of  general  effect  in  this  Province  and  Afghanistan  my 
comments  are — (a)  We  may  expect  considerable  political  excitement.  Congress 
and  Moslem  League  will  start  mutual  recriminations  on  familiar  lines.  But  I 
do  not  think  this  will  last  long,  as  practical  effects  of  announcement  are  still 
some  years  distant.  ( b )  Moslem  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  border  (excluding 
extreme  Congress  Moslems)  will  not  be  perturbed  as  provincial  local  option 
will  be  considered  sufficient  safeguard,  (c)  I  do  not  think  Afghanistan  will 
necessarily  feel  that  now  is  opportunity  to  press  claims  for  hegemony  over 
Pathans  or  access  to  the  sea.  From  her  point  of  view  position  is  not  greatly 
changed  from  that  of  August  1940.  The  way  is  not  closed  to  a  Northern 
Indian  Moslem  State  in  the  future  (corrupt  group)  be  friendly  to  Afghanistan. 
(d)  There  will  be  risk  of  lessening  of  allegiance  to  British  rule  in  mind  of  Indian 
officials  and  non-officials,  but  recruiting  which  is  immeasurably  our  most  im¬ 
portant  war  work  is  not  likely  to  suffer.  ( e )  Criticism  will  be  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  that  this  advance  has  been  forced  from  us  owing  to  reverses 
in  Burma  and  Malaya. 

4.  As  I  have  no  authority  to  consult  Indian  opinion  I  give  foregoing  views  with 
some  (?  diffidence).  My  general  conclusion  is  that  (?  effects)  here  need  not 
cause  apprehension. 

Addressed  to  Viceroy  repeated  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet.  2  See  No.  226,  note  4. 

3  The  organization  formed  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  by  Abdul  GhafFar  Khan  in  1930, 
combining  Muslim  religious  zeal  and  Congress  politics. 
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War  Cabinet  W.M.  (42)  29th  Conclusions,1  Minute  4 
LlPOI6/io6b:  f  203 

5  March  1942 

INDIA 

(Previous  Reference:  W.M.  (42)  28th  Conclusions,  Minute  3)2 
The  War  Cabinet: 

Invited  the  India  Committee  to  hold  a  further  Meeting,  at  which  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  points  raised  at  the  Meeting  of  Ministers3 
held  at  12  Noon  that  day,  and  to  report  to  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  War 
Cabinet  to  be  held  on  Monday,  9th  March,  at  12  noon. 

1  The  reference  number  has  been  supplied  by  the  Cabinet  Office.  2  No.  233. 

3  The  Cabinet  Office  have  no  record  of  this  meeting. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LjPO^ji  06b:  f  206 


India  office,  5  March  1942 

My  Dear  Winston, 

The  one  thing  that  stands  out  from  this  morning’s  meeting1  is  that  the  declara¬ 
tion  will  be  damned  by  everybody  if  it  is  issued  without  the  fullest  accompanying 
explanation  of  what  is  the  deadlock  we  are  trying  to  solve  and  so  to  bring 
Indians  into  cooperation  now,  what  we  mean  to  insist  upon  in  the  Treaty, 
etc.  etc.  It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  hardly  any  one  who  spoke  had  really 
grasped  what  the  declaration  is  driving  at.  The  only  way  to  make  a  success  of 
it  is  to  have  it  accompanied  simultaneously  by  an  explanatory  statement  in 
both  Houses,  and  with  careful  arrangements  by  Linlithgow  to  see  that  it  is 
made  clear  to  the  Indian  Army  everywhere  that  they  remain  the  King  Emperor’s 
soldiers  and  that,  whatever  happens  after  the  war,  he  will  look  after  them. 

On  that  basis  of  full  explanation  the  thing  can  go  through  and  will  satisfy 
Moslems  and  just  possibly  some  of  Congress,  as  well  as  Americans  and  Left 
Wing  here.  But  we  shall  have  to  think  again  very  carefully  before  proclaiming 
to  the  world  and  the  Indian  soldier  that  India  can  walk  out  of  the  Empire. 

The  only  alternative,  which  would  give  a  little  time,  would  be  for  me  to 
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fly  out,  charged  with  the  task  of  getting  Indians  to  agree  to  co-operate  now 
on  the  basis  of  a  general  understanding  as  to  the  future.  Anybody  else  going 
out  would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  for  Linlithgow.  If  I  succeeded  a  declaration 
would  be  published  with  much  greater  authority  and  be  a  real  charter  for 
India  s  future.  If  I  failed  the  reasons  would  be  so  convincing  to  the  world  that 
we  might  be  left  alone  for  a  while  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Do  let  us  have  a  proper  talk.  In  the  whole  of  this  business  I  have  not  had 
ten  minutes  with  you  alone. 

Yours  ever, 

L.S.  A. 

1  See  No.  234. 
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Sir  Hassan  Suhrawardy  to  Mr  Ainery  ( via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

5  March  1942 

No.  528-S.  Following  for  Secretary  of  State  from  Sir  Hassan  Suhrawardy: 

Begins.  Flying  7th  March,  hope  arrive  before  Easter.  Duty  compels  me 
advising  result  of  my  observations  and  contacts  during  past  six  months. 

Congress  despite  its  nationalist  creed  is  dominated  by  caste-ridden  Hindus 
in  overwhelming  majority.  Muslims  seriously  apprehend  suppression  and  de¬ 
struction  their  economic  life,  culture,  religion  and  political  self-expression. 
Jinnah  is  difficult,  has  given  umbrage  to  several  senior  workers  of  Muslim 
League,  who  would  like  to  serve  its  cause.  Muslim  League  is  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
ponent  of  Indian  Muslim  opinion  and  has  achieved  mass  support. 

Azad  party1  just  formed  by  some  prominent  individuals  does  not  command 
Muslim  confidence.  Muslims  perturbed  lest  Hindu  domination  be  established. 
Muslims  have  contributed  and  are  eager  to  contribute  all  material  support  in 
war  effort  in  much  greater  proportion  to  their  population  strength.  They  will 
resent  any  far-reaching  decision  without  adequate  investigation  and  hearing 
different  groups.  Ends. 


1  See  No.  216. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  5  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  533-S.  Could  you  please  inform  me  most  immediately  when  it  is  expected 
that  Prime  Minister’s  actual  announcement  will  be  made  and  authorise  me  to 
communicate  declaration  to  my  Executive  Council  very  shortly  before  Prime 
Minister  makes  his  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  stressed 
the  necessity  of  this  in  my  telegram  No.  502-S1  dated  March  2nd. 

I  would  also  like  to  telegraph  early  text  to  all  Governors  and  Ministers  at 
Kabul  and  Kathmandu  in  secrecy  before  announcement  is  made. 

I  should  propose  to  arrange  Press  conference  to  follow  immediately  after 
Prime  Minister’s  broadcast,  designed  to  promote  as  favourable  a  Press  reaction 
as  possible.  If  you  contemplate  the  same  in  London  perhaps  you  could  telegraph 
sketch  of  what  you  propose  to  say  so  that  we  may  keep  in  step. 

1  No.  213. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6/io6b:  f  204 


most  immediate  India  office,  5  March  1942,  8pm 

private  AND  personal  Received:  6  March 

281.  Superintendent  Series.  Your  telegram  No.  533-S.1  I  do  not  now  expect 
that  announcement  will  be  made  earher  than  Tuesday2  and  probably  not  till 
later  in  next  week.  I  will  inform  you  further  as  soon  as  intention  is  clearer. 
Draft  declaration  is  to  be  further  considered  by  Cabinet  and  some  modifications 
may  be  made.  If  you  have  any  further  comments  please  let  me  have  them  by 
Sunday.3  I  will  bear  in  mind  your  desire  to  be  in  a  position  to  communicate 
text  to  your  executive  Council,  Governors  and  Ministers  at  Kabul  and  Kat¬ 
mandu,  before  announcement  and  will  seek  authority  for  this  when  final  text 
of  declaration  is  being  approved  by  Cabinet. 

I  shall  be  addressing  you  separately  regarding  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
Press  and  line  to  be  taken  in  doing  so. 


1  No.  242. 


2  10  March. 


3  8  March. 
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Field  Marshal  Smuts  to  Mr  Churchill 1  (via  U.K.  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa 

and  Dominions  Office) 

Telegram,  LjPOffliobb:  f  151 

immediate  3  March  1942,  6.10  pm 

most  secret  Received:  6  March,  7.45  pm 

No.  388.  Your  telegram  D.  No.  121.2  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from 
General  Smuts. 

Although  Dominion  advice  on  United  Kingdom  Government’s  proposal  is 
not  invited  I  take  liberty  to  raise  following  points  for  consideration: 

1.  Express  opening  left  for  partition  may  be  taken  as  a  British  invitation 
or  incitement  to  partition  and  may  lead  to  most  unfavourable  reaction  in  India 
as  a  whole  or  among  majority  of  its  people.  It  may  be  argued  that  Irish  tactics 
of  partition  is  once  more  followed  and  India  may  decline  to  accept  free  con¬ 
stitution  on  such  terms  not  without  much  pubhc  sympathy.  Unless  Indian 
opinion  has  been  prepared  for  an  announcement  of  such  a  character  it  may  come 
as  a  great  shock  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

2.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  preferable  to  drop  the  partition  provisions  from 
(c)  (i)  and  simply  to  add  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  if  irreconcilable  dif¬ 
ferences  should  unfortunately  emerge  in  constituent  body  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  use  all  the  influences  at  its  command  to  compose  such  differences  and 
to  assist  India  as  a  whole  in  securing  her  full  and  unfettered  liberty  in  free 
association  with  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

1  The  Dominions  Office  sent  copies  of  this  telegram  to  the  War  Cabinet  Offices  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  India. 

2  Dominions  Office  circular  telegram  D.  121  of  4  March  transmitted  the  text  of  the  draft  Declaration 
to  Dominion  Prime  Ministers.  R/30/1/1 :  ff  32-4. 
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Mr  Curtin  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Dominions  Office) 

Telegram,  LIPOI6/io6b:  f  132 

6  March  1942,  1  am 
Received:  6  March,  2.36  am 

No.  169.  Prime  Minister  to  Prime  Minister. 

Your  D.  No.  120, 1  D.  No.  121.2 

We  congratulate  you  upon  the  text  of  proposed  statement  foreshadowing 
a  new  Indian  Union  to  become  an  associated  British  Dominion. 

The  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  question  was  expressed  by  the 
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Minister  for  External  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  25  th 
last  in  the  following  terms  “We  are  aware  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
people  to  maintain  their  integrity  and  re-build  their  nation,  just  as  we  recognize 
and  sympathise  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people  to  become  one  of  the 
self-governing  British  nations  and  as  such  to  take  part  in  the  defences  of  the 
Allied  cause  in  Asia”. 

1  Dominions  Office  circular  telegram  D.  120  of  4  March  to  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  explained 
that  the  proposals  contained  in  D.  121  were  put  forward  ‘not  as  bargaining  points  but  as  a  final  and 
definite  scheme  for  ending  present  deadlock  and  for  implementing  policy  already  declared  ,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  cause  no  difficulty  from  the  recipients’  point  of  view.  R/30/1/1 : 
f  3i- 

2  See  No.  244,  note  2. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  immediate  new  Delhi,  6  March  1942,  4.15  am 

Received:  6  March,  3.30  am 
539-S.  Your  telegram  No.  270. 1  Following  is  brief  summary  of  Commander- 
in-Chief’s  views:  Present  percentage  composition  of  Indian  Army  is  Hindu  41, 
Muslim  35,  Sikh  10,  Gurkha  8^,  other  5^.  The  Punjab  supphes  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

2.  [a)  Taken  by  itself  knowledge  of  future  right  to  secede  would  probably 
have  no  immediate  effect  if  properly  put  out;  but  declaration  of  local  option 
would  have  immediate  effect  of  great  unsettlement  which  will  probably  become 
dangerous  as  communal  struggle  over  these  proposals  develops.  Local  option 
will  be  interpreted  as  acceptance  of  Pakistan  and  effect  will  be  particularly  bad 
on  Punjab.  Muslims  of  all  ranks  from  provinces  not  likely  to  accede  will  ask 
how  non-accession  provinces  will  be  governed ;  will  they  have  army  of  their 
own,  and  if  not  how  will  they  defend  themselves  against  rest  of  India  or  against 
own  minorities,  e.g.,  Sikhs  ?  In  the  result  the  minds  of  all  will  definitely  be  taken 
off  task  of  fighting  our  enemies :  as  a  sequel  recruitment  will  be  gravely  im¬ 
perilled. 

(b)  General  tendency  would  be  to  discourage  martial  races,  but  bring  for¬ 
ward  large  numbers  from  non-martial  classes  who  would  be  worthless  against 
external  enemies  and  only  desire  to  be  armed  against  internal  enemies. 

In  any  case,  if,  as  seems  probable,  widespread  communal  disturbances  de¬ 
velop  in  India,  task  of  suppressing  them  with  Indian  troops  will  be  impossible. 
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Ultimately  possibility2  of  communal  warfare  in  the  Indian  Army  cannot  be 
excluded. 

(c)  Probable  effect  on  States  Forces  not  clear. 

( d )  Serving  Gurkhas  unlikely  to  be  affected. 

(e)  Effect  on  British  Officer  is  likely  to  be  dispiriting  while  his  difficulties 
are  increased.  Number  of  volunteers  for  Indian  Army  from  England  is  likely 
to  diminish. 

3 .  Summing  up,  Commander-in-Chief  considers  that  generally  effect  of  con¬ 
templated  announcement  on  fighting  services  would  be  disastrous.  He  is  quite 
certain  that  contemplated  announcement  will  take  soldier’s  mind  sooner  or 
later  off  fighting  our  enemies  and  start  him  looking  over  his  shoulder.  Finally, 
present  time,  when  tilings  are  going  wrong,  would  be  particularly  unhappy 
for  such  announcement. 

1  No.  212.  2  ‘Ultimately  possibility’  deciphered  as  ‘A  possibility’. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  secret  6  March  1942,  11  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  14-U.  Following  from  Viceroy  for  Prime  Minister: 

Begins.  The  Draft  Declaration  on  India  has  clearly  now  reached  its  final 
stage,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  worry  you  with  details.  I  do  however  beg  of  you 
to  incorporate1  pledge  to  minority  in  declaration.  Many  of  our  best  fighting 
men  come  from  minority  communities,  and  incorporation  of2  pledge  is  all  we 
can  now  do  towards  mitigating  risks  of  deep  disquiet,3  of  a  falling  off  in  re¬ 
cruitment  and  of  a  strong  urge  amongst  serving  soldiers  here  and  overseas  to 
get  back  to  their  villages  before  communal  trouble  begins.  I  am  telegraphing  to 
Amery4  who  will  be  able  to  put  the  point  at  issue  concisely  to  you.  Ends. 

1  Deciphered  as ‘insert’.  2  ‘incorporation  of  ’  was  received  corrupt. 

3  ‘mitigating  risks  of  deep  disquiet’  deciphered  as  ‘mitigation  of  disquiet’.  4  See  No.  248. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  6  March  1942,  10.1  am 

No.  540-S.  My  telegram  No.  5 1 8— S, 1  dated.  3rd  March.  You  will  be  receiving 
by  direct  repetition  views  of  Cunningham,  Glancy  and  Hallett2  on  the  points 
referred  to  in  my  telegram  No.  518. 

2.  In  order  to  allow  them  to  see  these  specific  points  in  perspective  I  had  to 
give  them  the  whole  picture,  namely,  the  full  text  of  draft  Declaration  as  it 
then  stood,3  with  variations  given  in  your  telegram  No.  3852,4  dated  1st  March. 
In  so  doing  I  permitted  them  to  offer  personally  to  me  any  comments  they 
wished  on  the  scheme  as  a  whole;  Hallett  and  Glancy  have  offered  general 
comments  but  these  will  not  have  been  repeated  to  you. 

3.  Hallett  is  not  unduly  alarmed  though  he  is  apprehensive  of  intensified 
Congress  agrarian  agitation  in  consequence.  I  feel  however  in  view  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  s  reactions  (separately  telegraphed)5  that  I  should  be  doing 
wrong  in  keeping  from  you  Glancy’s  reaction,  which  is  briefly — 

(a)  contemplated  declaration  will  dumbfound  Indian  elements  who  have 
hitherto  helped  in  the  war  and  they  will  cease  to  co-operate ; 

(b)  nothing  will  convince  Mushms  that  framing  a  constitution  as  contem¬ 
plated  in  proposed  declaration  will  not  amount  to  betrayal ; 

(c)  effect  on  services  will  be  serious; 

( d )  Sikander  will  probably  resign. 

4.  I  cannot  disregard  Governor  of  Punjab  and  Commander-in-Chief’s  views 
and  something  must  be  done  to  meet  them. 

5.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  can  at  this  stage 
abandon  the  essentials  of  their  plan,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  far  from  my 
desire  to  mobilize  opinion  against  it.  But  I  do  eamesdy  request  you  to  see  at 
least  that  the  pledge  to  minorities  is  reiterated  as  an  integral  part  of  our  new 
declaration,  as  suggested  in  paragraph  2  of  my  telegram  No.  504-S6  of  2nd 
March. 

6.  A  promise  of  local  option  by  itself  is  no  comfort  to  minority  Muslims 
in  the  U.P.  and  Bihar,  and  must  rouse  gravest  apprehensions  and  bitterest 
feelings  among  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  unless  accompanied  by  specific  renewal  of 
our  pledge.7 

7.  I  do  not  pretend  that  mere  incorporation  of  this  pledge  would  solve 
Commander-in-Chief  s  difficulties.  Nothing  short  of  removal  of  local  option 
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(which  involves  restoring8  ourselves  as  guarantors  of  all  minorities  in  unified9 
British  India)  would  do  that.  If  local  option  remains  the  incorporation  of  the 
minority  pledge  may  (in  his  view)  at  best  be  a  temporary  palliative  to  such 
extent  as  it  might  reassure  civil  opinion  among  minorities  affected.  But  within 
framework  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  plan  this  is  the  best  that  I  can  suggest. 

8.  The  method  of  insertion  that  I  have  proposed  is  neither  obstructive  nor 
offensive,  and  is  consistent  with  the  basic  policy  of  throwing  on  Indians  the 
responsibility  of  solving  their  own  problem.  It  is  the  only  hope  I  can  see  of 
mitigating  effect  of  communal  apprehensions  without  destroying  basis  of 
present  declaration. 

9.  In  view  of  Governors’  reactions,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  word  “In¬ 
dependence”  is  not  in  latest  draft,  though  I  myself  had  suggested  it.10  Clearly 
it  ought  to  be  avoided. 

1  No.  226.  2  See  Nos.  236,  237  and  238.  3  Namely  Annex  to  No.  194. 

4  This  should  read  3832,  i.e.  No.  200.  5  No.  246.  6  No.  214. 

7  Namely  the  pledge  to  minorities  contained  in  the  August  Offer.  See  Appendix  1. 

8  The  letters  ‘restor’  omitted  in  decipher.  9  Deciphered  as  ‘the  unification  of’. 

10  See  No.  209,  para.  10  (b). 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIPOI6/io6b:  f  156 

important  India  office,  6  March  1942,  10.45  Pm 

No.  13-U.  Your  No.  540-S.1  Health  of  declaration  precarious  too  early  yet 
to  say  whether  moribund.  Phrase  explicitly  admitting  secession  will  almost 
certainly  be  modified  or2  drop  out. 

1  No.  248.  2  ‘modified  or’  deciphered  as  ‘(allowed  to  ?)’. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125 1 22 

most  immediate  6  March  1942,  5.5  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  545-S.  Please  assure  me  that  whole  Cabinet  will  be  reminded  of  my 
No.  104-S1  of  January  21st.  It  would  I  think  be  wrong  as  well  as  unfair  to  me 
that  whole  Cabinet  should  not  be  made  aware  that  I  am  not  myself  in  favour 
of  proposed  declaration  at  this  time. 

1  No.  23.  See  also  Nos.  139  and  148. 


251 

War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I(42)  11 

L/PO^Ii  06  b :  jj  194-7 
Indian  Policy 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  6  March  1942 
I  circulate  herewith,  for  consideration  by  the  Committee,  a  draft  telegram  to 
the  Viceroy. 

l.  s.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  251 

1.  Obviously  there  are  many  questions  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  be  prepared  to  give  at  any  rate  some  sort  of  answer  as  well  as  matters  on 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  guidance  should  be  given  before¬ 
hand  to  your  Executive  Council,  Provincial  Governors  and  others  most  affected, 
including  the  Press.  I  agree  (vide  your  telegram  of  the  3rd  March,  502-S)1 
that  full  text  of  Declaration  should  be  available  to  you  and  your  Council 
shortly  before  its  issue  and  I  will  arrange  accordingly. 

2.  The  most  serious  point  in  this  connexion  is  of  course  the  explicit  admission 
of  freedom  to  secede.  So  far  as  Afghanistan  and  Nepal  are  concerned  I  suppose 
the  best  answer  for  our  Ministers  is  to  point  out  that  this  by  no  means  implies 
that  secession  will  follow  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Dominions  and  that 
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they  had  better  understand  that  one  way  or  another  the  British  Government 
is  going  to  see  that  India’s  frontiers  remain  inviolate.  As  regards  the  Gurkhas 
it  will  no  doubt  be  as  well  to  reassure  Nepal  as  you  have  already  suggested 
that  the  control  of  the  Nepalese  troops  would  not  be  transferred  to  an  autono¬ 
mous  Indian  Government. 

3.  As  regards  the  Princes  our  treaties  with  them  hold  good,  subject  to  revision 
by  negotiation.  If  they  consider  joining  a  federation  whether  the  main  Union 
or  a  Pakistan  one  they  are  fully  entitled  to  stipulate  that  they  only  do  so  on 
the  express  condition  that  it  remains  under  the  Crown.  If  they  stay  out  we 
shall  naturally  make  provision  for  their  protection  by  treaty. 

4.  As  regards  the  Army  it  is  essential  that  senior  officers  should  be  instructed 
to  make  it  quite  clear  to  all  subordinates  that  nothing  is  happening  now  that 
affects  their  position  as  the  King  Emperor’s  troops  and  that  if  and  when  a 
constitutional  change  does  take  place  in  the  future  their  personal  rights  will 
be  safeguarded  in  every  respect.  This  should  be  immediately  communicated 
to  troops  in  Middle  East  and  other  stations  outside  India. 

5.  Similar  assurances  should  be  given  through  Governors  to  the  Services  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  present  Government  of  India  Act. 

6.  Paragraph  (c).2  There  is  no  proviso  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  Provinces 
or  States  adhering.  I  imagine  the  answer  is  that  this  can  be  settled  by  the 
constitution-making  body  itself. 

7.  Paragraph  (c)  (i).  The  main  argument  for  this  is  that  it  substantially  fulfils 
our  pledge  to  the  Moslems  and  yet  enables  the  other  Provinces  to  get  ahead. 
The  awkward  boundary  questions  raised  may  ultimately  be  resolved  by  re¬ 
adjustment:  whether  by  the  constitutional  Convention,  by  negotiation,  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  referendum,  can  be  left  open  for  the  present.  The  Provinces  whose 
legislatures  may  exercise  a  right  of  non-accession  are  the  Provinces  as  they  now 
exist. 

8.  Paragraph  (c)  “lines  analogous”  means  that  if  say  the  three  North  Western 
Provinces  stand  out  they  can  hold  their  own  convention,  together  with  such 
States  as  might  wish  to  adhere  to  them,  frame  their  own  Dominion  Constitu¬ 
tion,  unitary  or  federal,  and  have  it  accepted  subject  to  a  treaty  corresponding 
to  that  in  (c)  (ii). 

9.  The  treaty  will  obviously  cover  our  obligations  to  States,  to  minorities,  and 
to  existing  personnel  of  Services.  It  will  equally  cover  whatever  arrangements 
the  Convention  will  wish  to  make  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  the 
continuance  of  assistance  in  the  shape  of  British  armed  forces.  This  would 

1  No.  213 ;  the  date  should  be  2  March.  2  See  Annex  to  No.  229. 
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probably  be  for  a  period  of  years  subject  after  that  to  notice  for  some  agreed 
period.  I  should  be  inclined,  following  the  line  of  your  previous  suggestion,3 
to  say  that  we  shall  not  make  stipulations  for  the  future  of  British  commercial 
interests  in  India  in  the  pre-acceptance  treaty,  but  leave  them  for  negotiation 
after  the  new  Government  has  come  into  existence. 

10.  Paragraph  (d).  It  is  important  to  emphasise  that  we  are  not  imposing  our 
view  of  what  should  be  the  constitutional  convention,  and  that  Indians  are 
perfectly  free  to  agree  upon  a  different  body,  but  that  we  are  giving  a  definite 
lead  and  refusing  to  envisage  indefinite  delay. 

11.  Paragraph  (e).  You  are  authorised  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the 
principal  sections  of  Indian  opinion  on  the  basis  of  this  paragraph  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  their  immediate  support  for  some  scheme  by  which  they 
can  partake  in  an  advisory  or  consultative  manner  in  the  counsels  of  their 
country.  This  does  not  preclude  your  offering  them  if  you  consider  it  wise  or 
necessary  position  in  your  Executive  Council  provided  this  does  not  embarrass 
you  in  the  defence  and  good  government  of  the  country  during  the  present  * 
critical  time.  Similarly  if  there  is  evidence  of  real  willingness  to  cooperate  you 
could  offer  representation  as  members  of  your  Executive  at  War  Cabinet  and 
at  Peace  Conference. 

3  See  No.  182,  para.  1,  and  No.  183,  para.  5,  Point  3. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I {42)  12 
HPOI6lio6b:ff  184-93 
Indian  Policy 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  6  March  1942 
The  attached  memorandum  and  proposed  alternative  draft  declaration  have 
been  submitted  by  Sir  David  Monteath.  I  commend  them  to  the  careful  and 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Committee. 


l.  s.  A. 
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Annex  1  to  No.  252 
MEMORANDUM 

6  March  1942 

The  draft  Declaration  in  W.P.  (42)  105 1  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  following 
grounds. 

(1)  The  insistent  demand  in  India  (and  in  this  country)  is  for  complete 
Indian  control  or  a  fuller  Indian  share  in  control  of  India’s  war  effort  now. 
Sir  T.  B.  Sapru,  in  his  telegram  of  2nd  January  to  the  Prime  Minister  definitely 
relegated  “detailed  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  permanent  constitution. . . 
until  after  victory  is  achieved”:2  Nehru  and  Rajagopalachari  similarly  claim 
that  India  cannot  pull  her  full  weight  now  unless  Indians  are  given  control  of 
her  present  war  effort,  but  they  too  seem  tacitly  to  recognise  that  constitution¬ 
making  should  stand  over.  But  the  draft  Declaration  concentrates  on  the  future 
constitution  and  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  present,  except  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  and  then  without  precision  and  only  in  very  general  terms. 

(2)  By  concentrating  on  the  future  problem  and  making  specific  suggestions 
for  its  solution  the  draft  Declaration  exposes  surface  for  criticism:  this  both 
diminishes  whatever  possibility  there  ever  was  of  Indians  responding  to  the 
1940  invitation  to  find  their  own  solution  and  diverts  energy  from  the  war 
effort  in  the  present  to  manoeuvring  for  position  in  the  future. 

(3 )  The  suggestions  for  constitution-making  are  sufficiently  precise  to  commit 
His  Majesty’s  Government  on  fundamental  points,  and  sufficiently  detailed  to 
provoke  a  volume  of  questions  on  supplementary  points,  but  neither  precise 
enough  nor  detailed  enough  to  furnish  satisfactory  answers  (if  there  are  any  at 
this  stage)  to  these  further  questions — thus  creating  controversy,  apprehension 
and  misgiving  as  to  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  sincerity  or  capacity  to  solve 
the  problem. 

(4)  By  offering  units — Provinces  and  States — the  right  to  stand  out  from 
the  promised  Dominion,  the  draft  Declaration  meets  the  Moslem  League’s 
demand  (in  respect  of  the  areas  where  the  Moslem  community  is  in  the 
majority)  for  safeguards  against  subjection  to  a  Hindu  all-India  Government. 
But  to  the  same  extent  it  offends  Congress,  whose  aim  is  control  over  a  united 
India.  I  submit  therefore  that  the  offer  fails  as  a  bait  with  which  to  secure  the 
immediate  co-operation  of  both  these  parties  in  the  war  effort. 

(5)  Nor  does  this  concession  to  the  Moslem  League  afford  any  comfort  to 
the  Moslem  minority  in  a  preponderatingly  Hindu  area,  nor  to  the  Hindu 
minority  in  a  Moslem  area  (another  cause  of  offence  to  Congress)  nor  to  the 
Depressed  Classes  and  other  smaller  minority  communities  which  pervade  all 
the  component  units.  The  protection  of  these  is  left  to  the  provisions  of  a 
Treaty  to  be  made  between  the  future  Dominion  Government  (or  Dominion 

2  Enclosure  to  No.  2,  first  para. 


1  Annex  to  No.  215. 
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Governments)  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
draft  Declaration  suggests  no  guarantee  or  method  of  guarantee. 

(6)  The  right  granted  to  each  Province  (or  State) — or  combination  of 
Provinces  and  States — to  stand  out  from  the  future  union  is  accompanied  by 
a  promise  that  it,  no  less  than  the  union,  shall,  if  it  desires,  be  a  Dominion: 
but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  conditions  as  to  size,  or  financial  or  economic 
stability  or  other  necessary  quahfications.  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  there¬ 
fore  committed  in  advance  to  the  possible  partition  of  India  into  an  uncertain 
number  of  Dominions  (or,  under  the  right  of  secession,  foreign  States)  of  un¬ 
certain  character  or  capacity. 

(7)  Whether  the  inclusion  in  the  draft  Declaration  of  a  statement  in  terms 
of  the  right  of  the  prospective  union  to  secede  from  the  Empire  would  have 
any  value  as  a  concession  to  Congress,  is  open  to  question.  It  certainly  will 
not  appeal  to  the  Moslem  League,  nor  to  the  Depressed  Classes,  nor  to  the 
Indian  Rulers,  nor  to  any  other  element  in  India’s  population.  But  whatever 
its  merits  as  a  make-weight,  surely  the  present  is  the  worst  possible  moment 
for  making  this  concession.  We  have  just  sustained  a  series  of  defeats  for  the  ' 
first  time  in  history  at  the  hands  of  an  Asiatic  power:  we  have  just  lost  our 
two  principal  Far  Eastern  colonies  and  are  in  danger  of  losing  Burma,  recently 
a  Province  of  India.  To  announce  at  this  moment  the  right  of  India — or  of 
any  part  of  India — to  secede  will  surely  be  interpreted  in  the  whole  of  the 
East  as  showing  that  we  have  lost  our  nerve,  and  will  be  a  gift  of  the  most 
valuable  material  for  enemy  propaganda. 

The  opinion  of  the  Governors  who  have  been  consulted3  is  that  the  un¬ 
certainty,  apprehensions  and  anxiety  engendered  by  the  draft  Declaration  might 
lead  at  once  in  some  areas  to  acute  communal  tension  or  violence ;  this  danger 
is  emphatically  stated  by  the  Governor  to  exist  in  the  Punjab.  In  Bengal,  whose 
Governor  has  not  been  consulted,  and  where  the  Moslems  though  in  a  shght 
numerical  majority  are  outweighed  by  the  Hindus  in  wealth  and  capacity,  this 
is  no  less  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief4  and  other  military 
authorities5  is  that  the  effect  is  more  than  likely  to  be  to  diminish  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Army.  It  is  clear  from  these  and  the  considerations 
stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  the  draft  Declaration  fails  of  its  primary 
purpose,  which  is  to  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  all  elements  in  India’s 
national  life  in  a  stimulation  of  India’s  war  effort  nou>. 

It  is,  however,  equally  clear  that  the  expectation  in  India,  in  this  country 
and  in  America  of  an  early  declaration  has  been  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  refrain  from  making  one.  In  these  circumstances  I 
venture  to  append  the  skeleton  of  an  alternative  draft  Declaration,  which,  if 
approved,  could  no  doubt  be  clothed  in  appropriate  language.  For  this  draft 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Sir  Findlater  Stewart,  whose  mind  I  found  to  be  working 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  my  own. 
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In  view  of  his  telegrams  449-S  and  459-S6  it  is  essential  to  obtain  the  prior 
concurrence  of  the  Governor-General  in  paragraph  A.  3 ;  for  on  him  will  fall 
the  burden  of  negotiating  the  composition  of  his  Council  and  controlling  it 
in  operation. 

D.T.M. 

3  See  Nos.  236,  237  and  238.  4  See  No.  246.  5  E.g.  No.  217. 

6  Nos.  182  and  184. 


Annex  2  to  No.  252 
Draft  Declaration 

1.  His  Majesty’s  Government  unequivocally  declares  its  recognition  of  India’s 
right — on  account  of  her  size,  importance  and  established  place  in  the  Councils 
of  the  world — to  be  a  Dominion,  with  the  attributes  of  self-government  which 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  Dominions  possess.  Recognition  in  practical 
form  of  this  right  has  recently  been  accorded  by  the  invitation  to  India  to  have 
her  own  representatives  in  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  Pacific  War  Council  and 
to  have  her  own  representatives  in  the  U.S.A.,  at  Chungking  and  elsewhere 
as  may  be  required. 

2.  In  1935  the  British  Parliament  enacted  a  Constitution  which  gives  the 
Provinces  of  British  India  autonomy  in  their  own  sphere  as  components  of  a 
larger  whole;  it  was  designed  also  to  afford  a  means  by  which  the  possession 
of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  self-government,  independent  of  external 
control,  which  is  the  attribute  of  a  Dominion,  should  pass  gradually  and  with¬ 
out  any  dislocating  shock  to  the  machine  of  government  into  Indian  hands. 
To  our  great  regret  that  constitutional  scheme  has  proved  unacceptable.  But 
the  process  of  devising  other  means  of  giving  His  Majesty’s  Government’s 
recognition  of  India’s  right  to  be  a  Dominion  the  legal  form  of  an  all-India 
Constitution  is  too  complex  a  task  to  be  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  life 
and  death  struggle  in  which  the  whole  world  is  now  engaged,  and,  as  Sir  T.  B. 
Sapru  has  said,  it  must  be  relegated  to  the  period  after  victory  is  achieved.  But 
we  are  pledged  to  undertake  the  task,  and  a  little  later  on  I  will  explain  in 
broad  outline  how  we  propose  to  fulfd  our  pledge. 

3 .  The  immediate  task  before  us  all  is  to  throw  our  full  energies,  each  one  of 
us  to  the  best  of  his  particular  capacity,  into  the  task  of  winning  the  war  and 
so  bringing  nearer  the  date  at  which  India  may  become  complete  mistress  of 
her  own  destiny. 

A.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  WAR 

i.  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  retain  its  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
India  and  control  of  the  means  of  discharging  this  responsibility. 
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2.  Subject  to  this  overriding  requirement  imposed  by  war  conditions  and 
strategical  exigencies  we  desire  the  fullest  co-operation  of  Indians.  I  appeal  to 
Indian  leaders  to  resume  the  responsibilities  of  Government  in  the  Provinces 
on  the  basis  of  coalition  Governments  in  which  the  main  political  elements  in 
each  Province  may  co-operate. 

3.  As  regards  the  Central  Government  we  desire  that  the  Governor-General’s 
Executive  Council  should  be  representative  of  every  important  element  in 
India  whose  leaders  are  prepared  to  give  their  counsel  and  support  to  the 
Governor-General  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  I  appeal  to  the  great  parties 
now  unrepresented  on  it  to  accept  places  upon  it. 

During  a  total  war  it  is  essential  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  have 
the  powers  accruing  to  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  It  would  be  un¬ 
wise  at  such  a  critical  stage  in  the  war  to  discard  the  services  of  experienced 
administrators.  Though  the  three  officials  now  members  of  the  Council  happen 
to  be  Europeans  His  Majesty’s  Government,  in  seeking  to  retain  them  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  are  not  animated  by  any  desire  to  protect  particular  in¬ 
terests  ;  their  sole  motive  is  the  maintenance  of  efficiency  at  the  highest  pitch ; 
His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  refuse  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
relieve  the  Governor-General  of  this  statutory  obhgation  if  later  that  should 
seem  expedient.  In  these  circumstances  His  Majesty’s  Government  now  offer 
to  Indian  leaders  representation  on  the  Executive  Council  on  the  following 
plan.  The  Council  will  be  enlarged  to  a  total  of  fourteen  members  exclusive 
of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Of  the  eleven  seats 
thus  available  for  Indian  non-official  members  one  seat  each  would  go  to 
representatives  of  the  Depressed  Classes  and  the  Sikh  community,  and  the 
Viceroy  will  fill  the  remainder  by  nomination  after  discussion  with  the  leaders 
of  the  different  parties,  bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  secure  due  representation 
of  India  as  a  whole. 


B.  AFTER  THE  WAR  IS  WON 

1.  It  is  the  firm  intention  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  future  con¬ 
stitution  of  India  should  be  framed  by  Indians  themselves,  and  it  is  their  desire 
that  this  task  should  be  undertaken  by  them  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

2.  The  method  by  which  the  constitution-framing  body  of  Indians  is  to  be 
composed  is  clearly  a  matter  which  should  be  settled  by  agreement  amongst 
Indians  themselves.  But  failing  substantial  agreement  on  the  question  of  method 
within  six  months  (?)  of  the  termination  of  hostilities,  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  themselves  devise  the  composition  of  the  constituent  body,  which 
shall  contain  representatives  of  the  Indian  States  as  well  as  of  British  India. 
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3.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  attempting  now  to 
lay  down  a  hypothetical  scheme  for  the  composition  of  and  procedure  for  the 
constitution-making  body.  Any  such  attempt  would  raise  more  questions,  all 
of  them  hypothetical,  than  it  would  answer,  and  it  would  stimulate  political 
controversy  at  a  time  when  the  conciliation  of  political  parties  and  their  mutual 
co-operation  is  more  than  ever  necessary.  In  any  case,  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  undertake  the  task  of  establishing  such  a  body  until  Indians 
had  failed  to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  their  sole  endeavour  would 
be,  in  the  circumstances  then  obtaining,  to  make  it  as  fully  representative  of 
all  elements  in  India’s  national  life  as  possible  and  as  fully  disposed  to  agreement 
as  would  be  practicable. 

4.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  constitution-making  body  would  be  a  constitution  embracing 
all  India  and  every  component  unit — whether  Province  or  State — in  India  as 
now  constituted,  and  accepted  by  every  substantial  interest  in  India.  In  that 
event,  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  accept  its  conclusions  and  implement 
them  by  legislation,  subject  to  the  making  and  ratification  of  a  treaty  between 
His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  constitution-making  body,  which  would 
cover  all  matters  arising  out  of  the  obligations  created  by  Great  Britain’s 
historical  association  with  India  (such,  in  particular,  as  are  dealt  with  by  the 
reservation  provisions  and  special  responsibilities  and  powers  of  the  Governor- 
General  or  Governors  in  the  present  Act)  which  cannot  appropriately  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  constitution  establishing  the  internal  government  of  India.  It  must 
be  emphasised  that  it  is  essential,  if  the  constitution  is  to  live,  that  the  authority 
of  the  system  of  government  so  set  up  should  not  be  directly  denied  by  any 
large  and  powerful  element  in  India’s  national  life. 

5.  But  His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  blind  themselves  to  the  possibility 
that  important  components  in  India’s  polity  may  not  in  the  end  be  willing  to 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the  constituent  body  for  the  government  of 
a  single  Indian  Union.  They  would  regret  any  such  development  leading  to 
the  partition  of  India  as  it  now  exists,  but  if  in  the  event  certain  units  or  com¬ 
binations  of  them,  capable  of  undertaking  the  responsibilities  of  complete 
self-government,  were  to  be  formed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  feel 
bound  to  extend  to  them  as  to  India  as  a  whole  the  same  measure  of  self- 
government  as  is  possessed  by  a  Dominion,  but  the  same  condition  must  again 
be  stipulated  that  the  authority  of  the  system  of  government  so  set  up  in  any 
separate  unit  or  group  of  units  must  not  be  directly  denied  by  any  important 
element  in  it. 

It  would  be  a  consequential  of  any  such  process  of  the  partition  of  India  that 
arrangements  must  be  made  in  respect  of  matters  of  common  concern  to  the 
resultant  political  units,  such  as  defence,  communications,  currency,  etc.,  either 
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by  mutual  engagements  or  by  the  establishment,  by  agreement,  of  some 
common  co-ordinating  authority. 

6.  The  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  States  and  their  mutual  rights  and 
obligations  would  so  far  as  they  are  not  superseded  by  arrangements  voluntarily 
entered  into  in  the  course  of  negotiations  under  either  of  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs  become  the  subject  of  separate  discussion  and  negotiation  between 
the  States  themselves  and  the  Crown  Representative. 

7.  Finally,  His  Majesty’s  Government  recognise  that  however  earnestly  they 
may  strive  to  promote  self-government  in  India,  it  may  prove  beyond  their 
power  to  achieve  a  purpose  the  fulfilment  of  which  must  depend  ultimately 
upon  the  voluntary  decisions  of  Indians  themselves.  They  are  unwilling  to  leave 
themselves  open  to  any  charge  of  having  wilfully  or  by  negligence  obstructed 
India’s  progress  towards  complete  self-government.  They  propose,  therefore, 
that  if  the  attainment  of  India’s  full  freedom  as  a  Dominion  or  a  federation  of 
Dominions  consistently  with  this  Declaration  and  the  Declaration  of  August 
1940,  is  not  in  sight  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  they 
will  refer  to  an  independent  person  or  body  of  persons  the  determination  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  failure  to  attain  this  purpose ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  them¬ 
selves  are  found  to  be  responsible  for  the  failure,  they  will  take  steps  to  amend 
their  action  in  accordance  with  the  finding  and  recommendations  of  the 
authority  to  whom  the  question  has  been  referred. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  new  Delhi,  6  March  1942,  11.30  pm 

Received:  6  March,  10.55  T™ 
No.  549-S.  With  reference  to  my  telegram  No.  539— S1  dated  6th  March 
(Commander-in-Chief’s  views). 

2.  I  feel  that  there  is  some  danger  of  communal  position  in  the  Punjab 
being  misunderstood,  and  suggest  that  following  considerations  be  put  clearly 
before  Cabinet  with  particular  reference  to  “local  option”. 

3.  Punjab  Muslims,  if  they  held  together,  could  no  doubt  ensure  exercise 
of  Punjab  option  to  remain  separate  from  predominantly  non-Muslim  Central 
Union:  but  for  reasons  explained  in  following  paragraph  this  does  not2  allay 
their  own  communal  apprehensions. 
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4.  Prospect  of  a  predominantly  Muslim  and  separate  Punjab  would  frighten 
the  Sikhs  and  start  them  preparing  for  trouble.  Certainty  that  Sikhs  would  get 
troublesome  causes  Punjab  Muslims  to  look  to  their  own  defences.  Therefore 
idea  of  a  separated  Punjab  still  keeps  both  sides  embittered.  There  are  known 
to  be  a  good  many  clandestine  arms  in  the  Punjab. 

5.  Nothing  short  of  a  guarantee  that  we  will  ensure  moderation  and  peace 
either  in  a  separate  or  a  federated  Punjab  can  prevent  further  inflammation  of 
communal  passions. 

6.  Latest  report  in  ordinary  course  from  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab  referring 
to  serious  deterioration  of  public  morale  as  result  of  bad  news  from  Malaya, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Burma  says  “As  danger  approaches  relations  between 
Muslims  and  Sikhs  are  becoming  more  and  more  strained,  and  each  community 
is  eyeing  the  other  with  growing  distrust”.3 

1  No.  246.  2  ‘this  does  not’  deciphered  as  ‘(?  it  is  necessary  to)’. 

3  Sir  B.  Glancy’s  letter,  dated  5  March,  is  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/91. 
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Note  by  the  Advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
n  PO 16/1 06b  :ff  180-2 

6  March  1942 

On  Tuesday  last1  the  Secretary  of  State  asked  his  Advisers  to  give  him  their 
opinion  on  the  probable  reactions  in  India  to  an  announcement  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  on  future  Constitutional  developments.  The  Advisers  felt 
that  the  extempore  opinions  which  they  then  advanced  were  inadequate  and 
feel  it  is  their  duty,  after  maturer  consideration,  to  give  a  further  opinion  on 
the  vitally  important  issues  involved. 

The  Advisers  have  held  a  meeting  (which  Sir  H.  Strakosch  was  unable  to 
attend)  and  have  come  to  the  following  unanimous  opinion. 

They  feel  that  the  proposed  announcement,  as  briefly  sketched  out  to  them 
is  likely  to  lead  to  increased  agitation  and  to  disturbance  of  the  peace  not  only 
in  the  Provinces  but  also  in  the  States.  This  would  seriously  affect  the  war 
effort  and  might  extend  both  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  the  factories  engaged 
on  war  work.  The  announcement  they  fear  lends  itself  to  the  interpretation 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government,  in  the  event  of  Indians  failing  to  put  forward 
an  agreed  solution,  will  after  the  war  take  measures  which  may  result  in  India 
being  disintegrated.  They  suggest  that  the  announcement  might  easily  be 
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represented  as  a  direct  threat  to  at  least  one  of  the  opposing  parties,  or  at  least 
as  an  indication  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  losing  patience  at  a  time 
when  the  situation  demands  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  than  ever  before. 

So  far  as  the  immediate  present  is  concerned,  they  consider  that  there  is 
advantage  and  little  danger  in  taking  bold  and  dramatic  action.  They  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  should  be  forthwith  Indianised 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  Constitution.  They  believe  that  in  no 
other  way  can  His  Majesty’s  Government  give  clear  proof  of  their  determination 
to  implement  those  promises  which  though  repeatedly  given  have  so  far  been 
viewed  with  suspicion  in  many  quarters  both  in  and  outside  India.  In  the 
Provinces  they  recommend  that  Governors  be  directed  to  include  non-official 
Indians  among  their  Advisers  either  in  substitution  for  or  in  addition  to  those 
already  holding  office.  They  do  not  consider  that  these  proposals  would  be 
detrimental  in  any  way  to  India’s  war  effort :  indeed  they  believe  that  they  would 
undoubtedly  further  it. 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  dealing  with  the  steps  which  His 
Majesty’s  Government  propose  to  take  in  the  event  of  Indians  failing  to  reach 
agreement  as  to  the  machinery  for  devising  the  future  Constitution,  the  Advisers 
would  much  prefer  that  this  should  be  confined  to  a  reiteration  in  even  clearer 
terms  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  intention,  within  six  or  twelve  months 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  themselves  to  initiate  measures  enabling  Indians 
to  decide  the  particular  form  of  Dominion  Status  they  wish  to  enjoy.  But  they 
realise  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  making  more  concrete  proposals 
to  attain  this  end.  If  such  a  statement  has  to  be  made  they  feel  strongly  that  the 
form  in  which  they  understand  the  proposed  announcement  will  be  couched, 
is  fraught  with  grave  danger  suggesting  as  it  does  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  irrevocably  made  up  their  mind  as  to  the  machinery  they  propose 
to  employ  and  as  regards  the  consequences  of  disagreement.  The  Advisers 
feel  that  more  deference  is  due  to  such  Indian  opinion  as  may  be  advanced 
between  now  and  the  time  in  question  and  therefore  feel  it  would  be  wiser  for 
His  Majesty  s  Government  to  offer  some  variety  of  possible  expedients.  For 
instance  in  regard  to  machinery  they  suggest  that  areas  or  regions  may  be 
substituted  for  Provinces  as  the  electoral  basis  for  the  constitution-making  body. 
This  alternative  would  possibly  satisfy  communities  such  as  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab 
and  Hindus  in  Western  Bengal.  A  further  alternative  might  be  for  the  body 
to  consist  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  main  political  organisations  in 
British  India  and  by  the  Princes.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  securing 
the  representation  of  views  and  interests  which  would  be  excluded  by  the 
application  of  the  present  electoral  system.  No  doubt  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  had  under  consideration  other  possible  solutions  of  the  problem  to 
which  brief  reference  might  be  made. 

The  Advisers  chief  anxiety  is  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  not  at 
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this  juncture  appear  to  associate  themselves  with  any  of  the  alternative  pro¬ 
posals  more  especially  with  one  which  appears  to  open  unnecessarily  wide  the 
door  leading  to  the  disintegration  of  India. 

[Initialled  by  Sir  Joseph  Clay,  Diwan  Bahadur  S.  E.  Runganathan,  Sir  Atul 
Chatterjee,  Sir  Ho  race  Williamson,  Sir  Courtenay  Latimer,  Sir  John  Woodhead, 
Sir  Gilbert  Wiles.] 
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Mr  Butler  to  Mr  Amery 

LIPOI6/io6b:ff  176-8 

board  of  education,  6  March  1942 

Dear  Leo, 

I  have  put  down  my  thoughts  on  paper.  Here  they  are — if  any  use. 

Yrs, 

R.  A.  BUTLER 


Enclosure  to  No.  255 


MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


6  March  1942 

1.  It  may  be  difficult  for  those,  who  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
papers  for  the  last  few  weeks,  to  realise  the  effect  of  the  impact  of  the  Draft 
Declaration  on  the  mind  of  one,  who  has  only  just  seen  a  few  relevant  papers. 


2.  The  impression  created  is  that  the  unity  of  India — the  goal  of  British 
policy  hitherto — must  be  set  aside.  This  is  because  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
central  government.  It  must  be  clear  to  anybody,  who  reads  the  document, 
that  the  only  provinces  which  will  “contract  in”  will  be  those  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  with  the  probable  addition  of  the  United  provinces.  In  Bengal  there 
will  be  a  rift,  which  will  make  conditions  in  that  province  as  difficult  as  they 
have  ever  been.  Therefore,  when  the  Paper  talks  of  the  “new  constitution” 
for  India,  it  slides  over  the  inconvenient  fact  that  the  “new  constitution”  would 
apply  only  to  the  Hindu  provinces.  It  is  mentioned  that  there  will  be  analogous 
constitutions  for  those  provinces  who  “contract  out”  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  a  constitution  which  will  tie  up  at  the  centre  Pakhistan,  the  Hindu  world, 
and  the  Indian  states. 
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3 .  It  is  in  respect  of  the  Indian  states  that  the  Paper  is  most  vague.  It  is  because 
of  the  Indian  states  that  some  central  nexus  in  India  is  necessary.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  maintain  any  reality  in  our  relationship  with  the  mosaic  of  the 
states,  if  there  is  no  central  nexus,  and  if  British  India  is  divided  into  two  camps 
— Moslem  and  Hindu. 

4.  One  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Indian  unity  is  still  worth  aiming 
for,  and  that  the  British  connection  is  indispensable  for  India.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  face  these  two  facts  at  the  start?  There  is  nothing  shameful  in  the 
idea  that  Great  Britain  has  a  necessary  role  to  play,  provided  one  can  overcome 
the  question  of  the  status  of  Indian  government  in  the  respective  parts  of  India. 

5.  Therefore  the  device  adopted  of  allowing  certain  provinces  to  “contract 
out”  seems  to  me  a  new  and  a  good  one.  Could  not  the  question  of  status  be 
settled  by  allotting  status,  as  is  described  in  the  Paper,  to  the  different  parts 
of  India,  which  would  emerge  after  some  such  procedure  as  is  suggested  in  the 
Draft  Declaration  is  carried  out? 

6.  There  remains  the  element  of  confusion  about  the  constitution.  As  I  have 
said  in  paragraph  2,  references  in  the  Draft  Declaration  to  the  “constitution” 
do  not  make  it  clear  whether  a  constitution  for  a  part  of  India,  i.e.  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Hindu  India  and/or  Moslem  India,  or  alternatively  the  Union  of  India, 
is  intended.  Should  we  not  aim  from  the  beginning  to  secure  that  Moslems 
and  Hindus  will  frame  their  local  constitutions,  and  that  it  is  only  in  respect 
of  the  central  nexus  that  they  will  come  together  with  the  states  ?  In  order  to 
avoid,  at  the  centre,  the  problem  as  to  which  community  shall  have  power,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  central  nexus  shall  simply  be  representative  of  the  units, 
not  unlike  the  present  Chamber  of  Princes  within  its  own  limited  sphere.  The 
future  duties  to  be  undertaken  by  a  central  “union”  can  only  become  clear 
with  time,  usage  and  sufferance.  But  we  should  surely  face  the  need  for  some 
central  body  now. 

7.  The  plan  would  then  be  that,  in  respect  of  our  local  military  dispositions 
and  the  safeguarding  of  minorities,  Great  Britain  would  make  treaties  with 
Pakhistan,  with  Hindu  India  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  the  confederations 
of  Indian  states,  which  will  probably  emerge.  When  we  wish  to  reach  under¬ 
standings  with  an  all-India  body,  the  central  representative  Union  will  be  there. 

8.  The  benefits  of  such  a  plan  would  be  that  the  status  of  the  parts  would  be 
assured,  and  the  unity  of  the  whole  retained. 

9.  It  may  be  said  that  this  would  constitute  too  blunt  an  expression  of  the 
view  that  the  British  influence  must  and  shall  remain,  in  some  capacity,  in 
India.  I  think  this  is  preferable  to  the  course  outlined  in  the  Paper,  which 
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burkes  this  fundamental  issue.  We  cannot  attain  in  one  coup  in  India  what 
Campbell-Bannerman  achieved  in  South  Africa,  and  I  think  it  will  be  positively 
misleading  if  we  don  t  say  from  the  beginning  what  I  am  told  is  implicit  in  the 
Draft  Declaration,  namely  that  Great  Britain  has  still  some  role  to  play  in  India. 

R.  A.  B. 
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Sir  F.  Wylie  (Kabul)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIPOI6/io6b:  f  128 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  KABUL,  6  March  1  g42,  5.3 0  pm 

Solo.  41.  Addressed  to  Viceroy  and  repeated  to  Secy,  of  State  for  India.1  Your 
Excellency’s  most  immediate  telegrams  No.  510-S,2  511-S,3  513-S,4  dated 
March  3rd.  Declaration  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  regarding  post-war 
constitution  in  India. 

2.  By  coincidence  while  these  telegrams  were  being  decyphered  I  received 
urgent  visit  from  U.S.A.  Military  Attache  who  is  about  to  leave  Kabul  for 
Tehran  via  India.  Director-General  of  Political  Branch  of  Foreign  Office  sent 
for  him  (?  yesterday) — Katodon  175  of  January  26th  perhaps  explains  why 
interview  was  not  with  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — and  said:  (a)  that  Japanese 
invasion  of  India  was  imminent  (b)  that  British  would  be  unable  to  hold  Japanese 
(c)  that  America  should  therefore  extend  Lease  and  Lend  facilities  to  Afghanistan 
at  once  to  enable  the  latter  to  defend  herself,  (d)  (?  Meantime)  Afghanistan 
“would  make  any  return  which  America  required  of  her’’  and  (e)  that  Afghan 
Government  wanted  message  to  this  effect  passed  to  Washington  at  once. 
Military  Attache  formed  the  impression  that  Afghan  Government  were  most 
gravely  perturbed  and  that  they  regarded  war  as  now  at  their  very  doors. 

3 .  I  have  no  great  faith  in  Major  Endors  [Enders?]  or  for  that  matter  in  Director- 
General  of  Political  Department  either  (?  omission)  think  that  latter  would 
probably  not  have  dared  to  hold  language  of  this  order  except  under 
(?  instructions)  (?  of)  Prime  Minister.  I  quote  Military  Attache’s  statement 
however  as  it  is  no  bad  introduction  to  my  comments  on  Your  Excellency’s 
telegrams. 

4.  General  attitude  which  Afghan  Government  have  in  the  past  adopted  to 
question  of  Indian  Constitutional  reform  will  be  found  in  the  following : 

1  Received  at  the  India  Office  7  March,  8.45  am.  2>  3  See  No.  226,  note  4.  4  No.  225. 

5  Reporting  that,  according  to  Major  Enders,  the  Afghan  Government  had  received  information  that 
the  U.S.  Government  intended  to  appoint  a  Minister  Resident  to  Kabul,  but  were  ‘holding  out’ 
for  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  L/P&S/12/1931 :  f  115. 
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(a)  para.  No.  1 6  of  Kabul  despatch  No.  69  dated  (corrupt  group)  (?  1938). 

(b)  paras.  Nos.  9  &  10  of  Kabul  despatch  3  dated  Jan.  10th  1940. 

(c)  Kabul  despatch  54  dated  June  28th  1940. 

(d)  Kabul  despatch  70  dated  Sept.  3rd  1940. 6 

5.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  publication  of  declaration  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  on  the  lines  of  the  Draft  contained  in  Your  Excellency’s  telegram 
No.  510-S  will  cause  misgivings  of  most  profound  sort  in  the  minds  both  of 
Afghan  Government  and  of  Afghan  people.  But  estimate  of  immediate  reac¬ 
tions  of  Government  clique  somewhat  as  follows : 

(a)  Britain  must  be  getting  near  the  knuckle  to  make  this  wholesale  declara¬ 
tion  at  present  juncture. 

(1 b )  whatever  the  outcome  of  war  may  be  the  position  previously  occupied 
in  the  East  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  can  never  be  restored. 

(c)  whole  previous  balance  of  power  in  Central  Asia  therefore  goes. 

(d)  if  Allies  win  the  war  Afghanistan  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  ( ? 
strongest)  ( ?  indigenous)  Government  in  India  being  no  effective  counter-  - 
balance  to  the  inevitable  Russian  designs  on  (?  integrity)  of  Afghanistan. 

6.  If,  however,  Afghan  Government  really  believe — which  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
possible — that  Japanese  are  about  to  occupy  India  I  would  expect  no  reactions 
e.g.  in  the  direction  of  overt  irredentism  for  the  moment.  I  would  on  the 
other  hand  expect  Afghan  Government  to  sit  tight,  watch  events  and  in  the 
meantime  privately  re-(?  insure)  with  Axis  through  Legations  here. 

7.  As  far  as  Afghan  people  are  concerned  areas  most  affected  will  be  Eastern 
and  Southern  provinces  and  unless  war  situation  alters  radically  and  in  adverse 
sense  I  should  expect  that  Afghan  Govermnent  for  a  time  at  any  rate  will  be 
able  to  control  (?  situation)  (?  adequately).  There  may  be  presently  attempts 
to  open  intrigues  with  tribes  on  Indian  frontier  but  Afghan  Government  are 
at  the  moment  so  overawed  by  events  that  even  this  I  would  not  expect  just  yet. 

8.  I  come  now  to  two  points  on  which  Your  Excellency  specifically  requires 
my  opinion.  I  would  not  myself  be  alarmed  at  implication  that  India  under 
reformed  constitution  will  have  right  to  secede  from  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.  If  Your  Excellency  will  very  kindly  refer  paragraph  4  of  Kabul 
Despatch  No.  54  dated  June  28th  1940  you  will  see  that  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs — and  we  may  take  other  members  of  Government  as  well — is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Dominion  Status  of  the  usual  variety  implies  right  of 
secession.  There  is  also  immense  difference  between  right  to  secede  and  actual 
decision  to  do  so.  Prime  Minister  is  first  and  last  politician  and  he  knows 
supremely  well  that  in  such  matters  there  is  often  wide  gulf  between  practice 
and  theory.  He  has  first  hand  knowledge  of  India  also  and  must  realise  that 
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(?  India)  without  British  aid  on  defence  side  will  be  unable  to  stand  on  her 
own  legs  perhaps  for  generations  to  come. 

9.  As  regards  point  (b)  in  your  Excellency’s  telegram  511-S  grant  of  local 
(?  option)  (?  to)  Provinces  will  provide  most  useful  argument  here  against 
accusation  that  we  are  abandoning  our  control  of  India  without  implementing 
our  promises  to  provide  safety  of  (?  the  latter).  I  do  not  think  this  provision 
will  ( ?  at  this  stage)  necessarily  encourage  irredentist  feeling  amongst  Afghans 
though  later  on  if  North  West  (?  India)  exercises  its  option  such  result  may 
well  follow. 

10.  I  am  not  clear  in  exactly  what  context  word  “independence”  would  be 
(?  used)  but  from  local  point  of  view  word  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  It 
is  hardly  consistent  with  formulas  used  in  the  first  part  of  draft  declaration  and 
it  rather  suggests  that  Union  of  India  will  necessarily  secede  from  British 
Commonwealth.  This  last  I  personally  take  leave  to  doubt. 

11.  If  your  Excellency  will  very  kindly  refer  to  (?  Government  of  India) 
telegram  464-S.C.7  dated  August  7th  1940  you  will  see  that  question  was  then 
considered  whether  Afghans  should  receive  any  preliminary  warning  when 
important  constitutional  (?  change)  (?  was)  contemplated  (?  in  India).  I  agree 
of  course  that  they  have  no  right  to  receive  such  warning  but  I  feel  that  it 
might  pay  us  later  if  I  were  allowed  e.g.  (?  to  inform)  Prime  Minister  day 
before  declaration  actually  issues.  Hashim  Khan  is  easily  most  important  single 
individual  in  this  (?  part)  (?  of)  the  world  and  during  coming  months  much 
(?  may)  depend  on  how  his  mind  works.  If  we  tell  him  in  advance  again  no 
damaging  precedent  is  now  likely  to  be  created  if  only  because  important 
pronouncements  about  India  after  this  one  issues  will  (?  presumably)  be 
largely  unnecessary. 

12.  (?  There  is)  one  last  point.  I  am  not  myself  at  all  sure  that  declaration  now 
contemplated  will  not  be  welcomed  by  younger  Afghans.  We  have  been  per¬ 
haps  in  the  past  a  little  inclined  to  think  (?  that)  what  Hashim  Khan  and  the 

6  The  main  points  urged  by  Afghan  Ministers,  as  reported  in  these  despatches,  were  that  Afghanistan’s 
treaties  were  with  Britain,  not  India;  that  once  the  British  connection  was  removed,  Afghanistan 
might  be  led  to  intervene  in  India  to  support  her  co-religionist  minority  against  Hindu  domination ; 
and  that  the  Afghan  Government  might  also  reorientate  its  policy  as  a  result  of  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  a  purely  Indian  Government  to  maintain,  in  the  way  the  British  had,  the  Central 
Asian  balance  of  power  between  Russia,  India  and  Afghanistan.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the 
Afghan  Government’s  concern  that  the  tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier  should  not  pass  under 
the  control  of  a  Hindu-dominated  Government  of  India;  and  of  their  anxiety  to  ensure  for  their 
trade  continued  access  to  the  sea.  L/P&S/12/3235:  ff  48-56,  149-51;  L/P&S/12/3155 :  ff  47-52. 

7  Noting  that  H.M.G.  could  not  admit  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  Afghan  Government  to  be  warned 
in  advance  of  Indian  constitutional  arrangements  or  be  consulted  about  them,  and  suggesting 
arguments  to  set  at  rest  fears  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  Afghan  Government  by  the  August  offer. 
L/P&S/12/3155:  f  61. 
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older  men  here  say  about  political  reform  is  what  all  educated  Afghans  think. 
This  is  not  so  and  I  should  expect  younger  element  here  to  take  very  different 
view  of  advancement  of  (?  India’s)  Status  from  that  professed  by  Prime  Minister 
and  his  contemporaries.  Former  will  of  course,  like  all  Moslems,  feel  strongly 
about  possibility  of  Hindu  domination  over  Moslem  minority  in  which  con¬ 
nection,  if  I  may  venture  the  suggestion,  last  clause  in  (a)  of  draft  declaration 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  alternative  clause  immediately  preceding  it.8 

8  Namely,  Sir  F.  Wylie  preferred  the  amendment  of  the  concluding  words  of  para,  (a)  contained  in 
No.  200  to  the  original  version  in  the  Annex  to  No.  194. 
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Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  Mr  Eden  ( via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Bagdad) 

Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313:  f  243 

immediate  6  March  1942,  7.30  pm  * 

Received:  7  March,  3.20  am 

250.  Your  telegram  No.  21 8. 1 

Following  from  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr. 

Apart  from  some  slightly  rough  places  visit  passed  off,  I  think,  as  smoothly 
and  successfully  as  could  be  expected.  At  the  beginning  it  suffered  from  im¬ 
possibility  of  arranging  a  clear-cut  programme  and  from  promptness  with 
which  Mr.  Nehru  asserted  his  influence  as  an  old  friend.  This  issue  was 
brought  to  bear  mainly  on  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  through  her  on 
the  Generalissimo,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  insistence  on  going  to  Gandhi  at 
Wardha  was  in  the  first  instance  inspired  by  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  You 
will  remember  that  when  he  gets  an  idea  fixed  in  his  head  it  is  hard  to  shake 
it  out  of  him.  It  cost  me  therefore,  a  great  effort  to  persuade  him  that  this 
pilgrimage  was,  to  say  the  least,  inappropriate. 

From  the  moment  this  difficulty  was  disposed  of  things  took  a  better  turn. 
The  Generalissimo  formed  a  very  high  opinion  (which  was,  I  think,  recipro¬ 
cated)  of  the  Viceroy’s  personal  character.  For  the  first  time  he  was  taken  fully 
into  our  confidence,  all  our  difficulties,  hopes  and  fears  were  laid  bare  to  him, 
and  he  was  promised  the  fullest  support  which  India  could  give  to  China. 
This  pleased  him  and  made  him  feel  that  at  last  he  was  being  treated  as  an 
equal.  For  myself,  I  think  that  this,  combined  with  the  really  happy  relations 
established  between  his  generals  and  our  military  authorities,  was  about  the 
best  result  of  the  visit. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  was  impressed  by  what  he  saw  of  our  troops  in  Delhi  and 
still  more  by  his  visit  to  North-West  Frontier,  but  he  felt  the  gravest  concern 
about  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  India  and  contrasted  the  spirit  of  the 
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Chinese  with  the  apathy  and  lethargy  of  the  Indians,  which  he  tended  to 
attribute  not  to  inherent  characteristics  but  to  lack  of  appropriate  leadership. 
He  left  India,  I  think,  with  the  conviction  that  if  we  went  about  tilings  the  right 
way  it  would  be  possible  to  inspire  in  the  Indians  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  his 
own  people.  To  this  may  be  attributed  probably,  the  peroration  of  his  farewell 
message2  which  was  designed  to  bring  home  to  the  Indians  the  barbarities  of 
the  Japanese  and  to  suggest  to  us  a  line  of  policy.  The  first  was  inspired  by 
myself,  the  second  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

In  a  letter  written  from  Calcutta  dated  February  24th,  Madame  Chiang  told 
me  that  she  and  the  Generalissimo  were  “in  great  hopes”,  and  the  Generalissimo 
believed  that  as  a  result  of  his  talk  with  Gandhi  the  visit  would  bear  results, 
and  that  after  their  departure  there  would  be  “tangible  fruits”.  She  went  on 
to  assure  me  that  they  had  done  everything  possible  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  united 
war  effort,  and  taken  every  opportunity  to  pave  the  way  for  co-operation 
between  the  peoples  of  India  and  China. 

Several  concrete  and  useful  things  emerged  from  the  visit,  such  as  an  inter¬ 
change  of  representatives  between  Delhi  and  Chungking,  visits  to  China  by 
eminent  Indians,  immediate  construction  of  alternative  roads  etc.  but  upon  these 
points  the  Government  of  India  will  doubtless  have  reported  direct. 

Repeated  to  Government  of  India  Saving. 

1  No.  176.  2  No.  173. 
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Mr  Mackenzie  King  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Dominions  Office)1 
Telegram,  LIPOI6/io6b:  f  150 

most  immediate  6  March  1942,  6.49  pm 

secret  Received:  7  March,  1.16  am 

No.  73.  Reference  your  telegrams  D  Nos.  1202  and  121.3  Following  from  Prime 
Minister  for  your  Prime  Minister  begins.  The  Canadian  Government  heartily 
welcomes  the  statement  of  policy  laying  down  the  steps  it  is  proposed  to  take 
for  the  earliest  possible  realization  of  complete  self  government  in  India.  We 
attach  the  highest  importance  to  its  early  issue  and  believe  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  United  Nations  that  the  utmost  expedition  should  be  exercised  in 
promulgating  the  new  programme.  We  believe  that  a  fully  self  governing 
India  has  a  great  part  to  play  in  free  and  equal  association  with  the  other 
Nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  that  a  free  India  fighting  alongside 

1  In  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Dominions  Office  sent  copies  of  this  telegram  to  the  War 
Cabinet  Offices  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  India. 

2  See  No.  245,  note  1.  3  See  No.  244,  note  2. 
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the  other  free  peoples  of  the  world  will  strengthen  immeasurably  the  common 
cause.  We  have  had  under  consideration  from  time  to  time  advisability  of 
exchanging  representatives  with  the  Government  of  India  and  would  be  glad 
to  make  an  early  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  India 
if  it  was  thought  that  such  action  on  our  part  would  help  to  signalize  India  s 
emergence  as  an  equal  member  of  the  Commonwealth.  Ends. 
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Mr  Mackenzie  King  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Dominions  Office)1 
Telegram,  L/POffiliodb:  f  198 

secret  8  March  1942,  9.43  pm 

Received:  7  March,  1.16  am 
No.  74.  Following  for  your  Prime  Minister  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  King. 
Begins.  Personal  and  Confidential. 

Your  telegram  No.  1202  regarding  self  government  India  and  my  reply 
today.3 

His  Excellency  Dr  T.  V.  Soong  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  at  present  residing 
at  Washington  visited  Canada  within  the  last  few  days.  One  of  his  sisters,  as 
you  doubtless  know,  is  the  wife  of  General  Chiang  Kai  Shek. 

Soong  told  me  that  in  a  communication  which  he  had  received  direct  from 
Chiang  Kai  Shek  since  his  interviews  in  India  Chiang  Kai  Shek  had  stated  that 
he  doubted  if  Britain  could  count  on  the  necessary  support  in  India  to  save 
situation  there  unless  immediate  action  were  taken  to  insure  to  India  full 
Dominion  status.  He  said  Chiang  Kai  Shek  himself  felt  that  the  alleged  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  might  arise  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Chiang  had  done  all  he  could  to  convince  leaders  that 
their  interests  like  those  of  himself  and  the  people  of  China  lay  in  giving 
Britain  all  possible  support  but  was  convinced  that  unless  self  government 
problem  could  be  met  immediately  this  would  not  be  forthcoming  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  save  existing  situation  which  he  regards  as  extremely  pre¬ 
carious.  You  no  doubt  have  this  information  which  Soong  has  communicated 
to  United  States  Government  and  possibly  also  to  British  Ambassador. 

I  have  felt  however  that  you  might  like  to  know  that  I  was  much  impressed 
by  what  Soong  said  to  me  and  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Government  are 
very  strongly  of  view  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  accepting  and  making 
known  the  proposals  set  forth  in  your  telegram.  Ends. 

1  In  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Dominions  Office  sent  copies  of  this  telegram  to  the  War 
Cabinet  Offices  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

2  See  No.  245,  note  1.  3  No.  258. 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  30  (42) 

L\PO\6\io6b:  f  169 

6  March  1942 

A  special  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  will  be  held  at  No.  10,  Downing  Street, 
S.W.  1.,  on  Saturday,  7th  march,  1 942,  at  10.30  a.m.  to  discuss  india. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  telegrams : 

(a)  Telegram  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  of  the 
6th  March  (No.  14-U)1  and  Telegram  No.  545-S2  from  the  Viceroy  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India — (W.P.  (42)  114)3  to  be  circulated. 

(b)  Telegram  from  the  Viceroy  dated  6th  March  No.  539— S4  containing  a 
summary  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ’s  views — already  circulated. 

(c)  Telegrams  from  the  Viceroy  No.  540, 5  dated  6th  March,  504-S6  dated 
2nd  March — already  circulated. 

The  following  Papers  were  circulated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  for 
consideration  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  India  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday  morning : 

I.  (42)  11  and  12. 7 

E.  E.  BRIDGES 
Secretary 

The  meeting  will  be  attended  by: 

War  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Lord  Simon. 

Mr.  Amery. 

Sir  James  Grigg. 

Sir  Archibald  Sinclair. 


1  No.  247.  2  No.  250. 

3  Nos.  247  and  250  were  circulated  under  this  reference,  dated  6  March. 
5  No.  248.  6  No.  214.  7  Nos.  251  and  252. 


4  No.  246. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIPO/6lio6b:  f  171 

important  INDIA  office,  7  March  1942,  12.43  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

292.  Your  545-S.1  See  my  215-S2  dated  18th  February.  I  am  circulating  your 
545-S  similarly. 

1  No.  250.  2  No.  148. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  1(42)  6th  Meeting 
LIPOI6I1 06  b:  Jf  142-3 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee’s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.W.  1, 
on  7  March  1942  at  10  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
Viscount  Simon,  Sir  John  Anderson,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward 
Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

The  Committee  had  a  short  discussion  prior  to  the  Meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

The  main  point  dealt  with  was  the  last  two  lines  of  paragraph  1  of  the  draft 
Declaration  (W.P.  (42)  109) 1  in  regard  to  secession. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  DOMINION  AFFAIRS  Said  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  High  Commissioners  on  the  previous  day,  it  had  become  clear 
that  they  did  not  like  the  formula  in  regard  to  secession. 

In  discussion,  the  view  was  expressed  that  it  was  misleading  to  use  words 
which  implied  that  there  was  an  admitted  constitutional  right  to  secede.  The 
position  was  that  if  a  situation  arose  in  which  a  Dominion  wished  to  secede, 
the  other  Dominions  would  not  in  fact  try  to  restrain  it. 

the  lord  privy  seal  proposed  the  following  amendment: 

Delete  the  last  two  lines2  of  paragraph  1  and  add  after  the  fourth  line  of 
paragraph  (c)  (ii) : 

“Such  treaty  will  not  preclude  the  Indian  Union  from  a  right  of  secession 
from  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  shall  provide  for  suitable 
safeguards  of  all  those  minority  rights  as  to  which  undertakings  have  been 
given  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.” 
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This  amendment  was  regarded  as  an  improvement,  but  it  was  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  more  might  have  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  minorities. 

No  final  decision  had  been  reached  when  the  Committee  adjourned  to  attend 
the  Meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

1  No.  229.  2  Namely,  beginning  ‘and  free  to  remain  in. . 


War  Cabinet  W.M.  {42)  30th  Conclusions  ( Extract ) 


Rbo/i/i :  f  23 

7  March  1942 

INDIA 

(Previous  Reference:  W.M.  (42)  29th  Conclusions,  Minute  4.)1 


The  War  Cabinet  gave  further  consideration  to  the  Indian  position  in  the  light 
of  the  following : 

(a)  Telegram  No.  539-S.,2  dated  the  6th  March,  from  the  Viceroy,  reporting 
the  views  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

(b)  Telegrams  Nos.  540-S.,3  545-S.4  and  549-S.5  from  the  Viceroy. 

(c)  A  speech  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  reported  in  that  morning’s  newspapers, 
to  the  effect  that  any  promise  of  reforms  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  mere 
quibbling,  and  that  in  the  immediate  present  a  Provisional  National 
Government  should  be  formed,  responsible  to  the  Indian  people,  and 
not  to  the  Viceroy  or  to  the  British  Government. 

After  discussion,  the  War  Cabinet  agreed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  India  Committee  was  invited  to  prepare  a  further  revise  of  the 
draft  Declaration. 

This  revision  should  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  that  the  Declaration 
represented  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  considered  scheme  for  settling 
India’s  constitutional  position,  and  irrespective  of — 

(a)  whether  the  Declaration  was  to  be  issued  at  once  or  its  issue  deferred 
until  after  an  improvement  in  the  military  situation; 

(b)  whether  soundings  should  be  taken  of  Indian  political  leaders  before  the 
Declaration  was  issued. 

(2)  The  draft  Declaration,  so  revised,  should  be  submitted  for  consideration 
by  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  to  be  held  at  12  noon  on  Monday, 
the  9th  March. 

(3)  A  further  Meeting  of  all  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank  would  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th  March,  at  12  noon. 


1  No.  239. 


5  No.  253. 


23 


2  No.  246. 


3  No.  248. 


4  No.  250. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  I [42 )  7th  Meeting 
L/POI6lio6b:  ff  144-7 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee's  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.  W.  1, 
on  7  March  1942  at  3  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
Viscount  Simon,  Sir  John  Anderson,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward 
Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

DRAFT  DECLARATION 

i.  The  Committee  resumed  consideration  of  the  text  of  the  draft  Declaration 
(W.P.  (42)  109).1 

The  Committee  agreed  to  the  amendments  set  out  in  Annex  I  to  these 
Minutes,  and  asked  that  the  Declaration,  as  so  revised,  should  be  circulated 
to  the  War  Cabinet. 

The  Committee: 

Invited  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  telegraph  the  revised  text  of 
the  draft  Declaration  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Viceroy  should  be  informed  that 
further  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  Declaration  in  the  light  of  the 
views  which  he  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  represented  to  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  He  should  be  asked  to  telegraph  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  to  what  extent  the  alterations  made  met  their  views. 

DRAFT  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  VICEROY 

2.  The  Committee  considered  the  draft  telegram  to  the  Viceroy  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (I.  (42)  n)2  giving  him  guidance  on 
points  which  would  be  raised  on  the  draft  Declaration. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  Committee  are  set  out  in  Annex  II  to 
these  Minutes. 

The  Committee: 

Asked  that  a  revised  draft  telegram,  embodying  these  amendments,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  for  consideration  at  the  Special  Meeting  to 
be  held  at  12  noon  on  Monday,  the  9th  March. 

Annex  I  to  No.  264 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DRAFT  DECLARATION 

Paragraph  1 

Delete  last  two  lines.3  (See  however  paragraph  (c)  (ii)  below.) 
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Paragraph  ( c )  (1)  line  2 

Delete  “for  the  time  being”. 

Line  6  [line  5  in  the  present  volume ] 

For  “a  new  Constitution”  read  “new  constitutional  arrangements”. 

Paragraph  (c)  (») 

Delete  first  four  lines  and  substitute  the  following : 

‘  ‘  (ii)  the  signing  of  a  Treaty  wliicli  shall  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  constitution-making  body.  This  Treaty  will  cover 
all  necessary  matters  arising  out  of  the  complete  transfer  of  responsibility 
from  British  to  Indian  hands;  it  will  make  provision,  in  accordance 
with  the  undertakings  given  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  for  the 
protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities;  but  will  not  impose  any 
restriction  on  the  power  of  the  Indian  Union  to  decide  in  the  future 
its  relationship  to  the  other  Member  States  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth”. 

Paragraph  (e),  line  3 

For  “India’s  defence”  substitute  “the  Defence  of  India”. 

Last  two  and  a  half  lines. 

Should  read  as  follows: 

“...in  the  counsels  of  their  country,  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
United  Nations.  Thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  give  their  active  and  con¬ 
structive  help  in  the  discharge  of  a  task  which  is  vital  and  essential  for  the 
future  freedom  of  India.” 


Annex  II  to  No.  264 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DRAFT  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  VICEROY 

Paragraph  2 

In  view  of  the  amendment  made  to  the  draft  Declaration,  the  first  two  sen¬ 
tences  dealing  with  secession  were  unnecessary.  The  last  sentence  should  be 
re-drafted  in  the  following  sense: 

“The  prospect  of  a  new  Constitution  for  India  may  cause  anxiety  to  Nepal. 
It  may  be  well  to  assure  the  Maharajah  of  Nepal  that  his  Treaty  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  hold  good,  subject  to  revision  by  negotiation. 
Control  of  Nepalese  troops  will  not  be  transferred  to  the  new  Indian  Union.” 

Paragraph  3 

The  last  sentence  might  read  as  follows : 

“If  they  stay  out  we  shall  naturally  fulfil  our  obligations  to  ensure  their 
protection.” 


1  No.  229. 


2  Annex  to  No.  251. 


3  Namely,  beginning  ‘and  free  to  remain  in. . 
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Paragraph  5 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  undertook  to  enquire  whether  the  scope  of 
the  assurances  that  it  was  proposed  should  be  given  was  sufficiently  wide. 

Paragraph  6 

This  should  be  deleted. 

Paragraph  8 

A  sentence  should  be  added  to  the  following  effect: 

“The  same  might  apply  to  Bengal.  But  of  course  we  do  not  envisage  a 
multitude  of  Dominions.” 

Paragraph  9 

The  second  sentence  should  read  as  follows : 

“It  will  cover  whatever  arrangements  the  Convention  may  make  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  continuance  of  assistance  in  the 
shape  of  British  Armed  Forces.” 

A  sentence  should  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
Dominions,  any  British  troops  lent  would  be  for  purposes  of  external  defence 
and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security,  save  with  our  specific  assent. 
The  last  sentence  should  be  made  more  definite. 

“You  are  authorised  to  say  that  we  shall  not  make  stipulations  for  the  future 
of  British  commercial  interests. .  .etc.” 

Paragraph  10 

This  might  be  redrafted  on  the  following  lines: 

“You  will  appreciate  that  it  is  our  hope  that  Indians  will  devise  their  own 
constitution-making  body.  But  to  avoid  the  reproach  that  we  are  relying 
on  their  disagreement,  we  are  now  setting  out  the  procedure  we  should 
adopt  to  set  up  a  constitutional  Convention,  failing  agreement  among 
Indians.” 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  {42)  115 
LlPOj6lio6b:  f  137 
India 

NOTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  DOMINION  AFFAIRS 

ii  downing  street,  s.w.  i,  7  March  1942 
I  submit,  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  India,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  a  further  revised  draft  of  a  Declaration  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  regarding  the  future  government  of  India. 

C.R.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  263 
Draft  Declaration 

His  Majesty’s  Government,  having  considered  the  anxieties  expressed  in  this 
country  and  in  India  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  India,  have  decided  to  lay  down  in  precise  and  clear  terms  the 
steps  which  they  propose  shall  be  taken  for  the  earliest  possible  realisation  of 
self-government  in  India.  The  object  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian  Union 
which  shall  constitute  a  Dominion,  associated  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  other  Dominions  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  but  equal  to  them 
in  every  respect,  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  or  external 
affairs. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  therefore  make  the  following  declaration: 

(a)  Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  set 
up  in  India,  in  the  manner  described  hereafter,  an  elected  body  charged  with 
the  task  of  framing  a  new  Constitution  for  India. 

(1 b )  Provision  shall  be  made,  as  set  out  below,  for  the  participation  of  the 
Indian  States  in  the  Constitution-making  body. 

(c)  His  Majesty’s  Government  undertake  to  accept  and  implement  forthwith 
the  Constitution  so  framed  subject  only  to : 

(i)  the  right  of  any  Province  of  British  India  that  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  new  Constitution  to  retain  its  present  constitutional  position,  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  for  its  subsequent  accession  if  it  so  decides. 

With  such  non-acceding  Provinces,  should  they  so  desire,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  agree  upon  new  constitutional  arrangements 
on  lines  analogous  to  those  here  laid  down. 

(ii)  the  signing  of  a  Treaty  which  shall  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  constitution-making  body.  This  Treaty  will  cover 
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all  necessary  matters  arising  out  of  the  complete  transfer  of  responsibility 
from  British  to  Indian  hands ;  it  will  make  provision,  in  accordance  with 
the  undertakings  given  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  for  the  protection 
of  racial  and  religious  minorities ;  but  will  not  impose  any  restriction  on 
the  power  of  the  Indian  Union  to  decide  in  the  future  its  relationship  to 
the  other  Member  States  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Whether  or  not  an  Indian  State  elects  to  adhere  to  the  Consitution,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  its  Treaty  arrangements,  so  far  as  this  may 
be  required  in  the  new  situation. 

id)  the  constitution-making  body  shall  be  composed  as  follows,  unless  the 
leaders  of  Indian  opinion  in  the  principal  communities  agree  upon  some  other 
form  before  the  end  of  hostilities : 

Immediately  upon  the  result  being  known  of  the  Provincial  Elections 
which  will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  shall,  as  a  single  electoral 
college,  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  constitution-making  body  by  the 
system  of  proportional  representation.  This  new  body  shall  be  in  number 
about  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  the  electoral  college. 

Indian  States  shall  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  total  population  as  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of 
British  India  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  same  powers  as  the  British  Indian 
members. 

(e)  While  during  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India,  and  until  the 
new  Constitution  can  be  framed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  India,  they  desire  and  invite  the 
immediate  and  effective  participation  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections 
of  the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels  of  their  country,  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  United  Nations.  Thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  give  their  active  and 
constructive  help  in  the  discharge  of  a  task  which  is  vital  and  essential  for  the 
future  freedom  of  India. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6lio6b:  f  170 

MOST  immediate  India  office,  7  March  1942,  5. 10  pm 

private  AND  personal  Received :  8  March 

294.  Superintendent  Series.  Declaration  unlikely  now  to  be  announced  in  the 
present  form  though  underlying  scheme  may  remain  basis  of  policy  for  further 
discussion.  Cabinet  meetings  Monday1  and  Tuesday  and  possibly  simplified 
declaration  may  issue  Thursday. 

1  9  March. 
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Sir  H.  Seymour  to  Mr  Eden 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2315 :  f  242 

Chungking,  7  March  1942,  7  pm 
Received:  8  March,  3.20  pm 

276.  Repeat  to  Washington  (Foreign  Office  please  pass)  telegram  No.  26. 

Your  telegram  No.  2961  (not  to  Delhi  and  Washington). 

The  pubhc  reactions  to  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  visit  have  been  enthusiastic  and 
full  use  has  been  made  of  it  to  bolster  public  morale  by  emphasising  its  skilful 
timing,  the  symbol  of  union  of  the  two  most  populous  peoples  of  Asia  and 
its  hope  for  the  future.  While  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  own  statements  received  pride 
of  place,  equal  prominence  has  on  the  whole  been  given  to  British  and  Indian 
declarations.  At  the  same  time  pubhc  comment  has  been  extremely  frank  in 
its  advice  to  the  British  authorities  to  take  to  heart  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  farewell 
message  to  the  Indian  people  to  “give  Indians  their  freedom”  and  to  profit 
by  lessons  of  Hong  Kong,  Malaya  and  Burma  and  “give  Indians  something 
to  fight  for”.  Difficulties  of  the  situation  and  India’s  domestic  differences  have 
not  been  entirely  over-looked  but  on  the  whole  the  impression  has  been  given 
that  the  remedy  lies  with  London.  For  this  reason  the  Prime  Minister’s  state¬ 
ment  on  India  is  eagerly  awaited. 

2.  Private  comment  has  been  on  similar  lines.  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  given  full 
credit  for  his  timely  initiative  in  making  the  visit  and  some  realisation  is  shown 

1  Telegram  296  of  3  March  requested  a  report  on  ‘Chinese  reactions  both  public  and  private’  to 
Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  visit  to  India. 
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of  the  importance  of  India’s  resources  and  industries,  of  the  valuable  help  India 
is  giving  to  China  and  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Indian  troops.  I  have  not 
heard  it  suggested  as  indicated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your  telegram  under 
reference  that  the  visit  was  perfunctory  and  on  the  whole  I  think  the  Chinese 
have  been  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  able  to 
see  Nehru  and  Tagore  College2  as  well  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
North-West  Frontier. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  a  favourite  theme  of  comment  is  the  alleged  lack  of 
attention  given  in  India  to  the  moral  as  opposed  to  the  material  aspects  of 
war-time  training.  Feeling  is  widespread  that  Indian  masses  (it  is  admitted 
however  the  “lesser  evil”  of  British  Imperialism  is  preferable  to  the  greater 
evil  of  Japanese  or  Axis  domination)  are  not  yet  as  fully  mobilised  behind  the 
war  effort  as  they  should  be  and  it  is  freely  hinted  that  the  British  have  much 
to  learn  in  such  matters  from  China  where,  it  is  true,  questions  of  morale, 
“political  training”,  “spiritual  mobilisation”  and  the  like  at  present  receive 
very  considerable  attention.  The  views  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  necessity 
for  mobilising  support  of  the  civil  population  (see  last  part  of  paragraph  two 
of  the  Viceroy’s  telegram  No.  397-S3  of  February  20th  to  the  Secretary  of 
State)  are  widely  shared  and  based  on  the  conviction,  derived  from  experience 
not  only  in  China  but  in  Hong  Kong,  Malaya  and  Burma,  that  the  civilian 
morale  depends  on  other  factors  besides  efficient  propaganda:  notably  sense 
of  responsibility  based  on  feeling  of  national  unity  and  confidence  in  the 
Government  and  the  provision  of  adequate  air  raid  protection  and  assistance 
in  the  event  of  personal  disaster.  Such  points  have  been  freely  discussed  since 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  visit,  in  connexion  with  India’s  ability  to  withstand  assault. 

4.  In  general  however  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  visit  was  timely 
and  the  results  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view  have  done  a  great  deal  to  tide 
them  over  the  shock  of  events  in  Singapore,  Java  and  Burma. 

Repeated  to  Government  of  India  No.  114. 


2  At  Santiniketan :  see  No.  141. 


3  No.  157. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPOI6/io6b:  f  135 

most  immediate  India  office,  7  March  1942,  8.13  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  8  March 

295.  Superintendent  Series.  Cabinet  Committee  have  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  your  telegrams1  and  those  of  Commander-in-Chief,2  Glancy,  &c.,3  and 
have  amended  text  of  Draft  Declaration  contained  in  my  private  and  personal 
telegram  276+  in  the  following  respects:  [There  follows  the  text  of  Annex  I  to 
No.  264.] 

Cabinet  would  be  glad  to  know  most  immediately  how  far  these  amend¬ 
ments  meet  your  views  and  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  As  regards  the 
Army,  it  would  be  proposed  in  any  case  to  send  round  order  to  troops  ex¬ 
plaining  that  their  position  and  rights  remain  fully  guaranteed. 

1  Cf.  No.  260,  paras,  (a),  ( b )  and  (c).  2  No.  246.  3  Nos.  236,  237  and  238. 

4  No.  230. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

important  new  Delhi,  7  March  1942,  8.40  pm 

Received:  7  March,  g.43  pm 
No.  557-G.  Reference  your  telegram  No.  4017, 1  dated  4th  March.  All-India 
Azad  Muslim  Conference.  Full  description  of  genesis  of  Conference  and  Board 
will  be  found  in  Director  of  Intelligence  Bureau’s  Weekly  Report  No.  17  of 
1940.  See  also  paragraph  17,  Quarterly  Survey  No.  u,2  and  Weekly  Reports 
Nos.  18,  27  and  29  of  1940.  Board  has  never  sat  between  July  1940  and  recent 
session,  and  organisation  has  been  in  abeyance.  This  session  was  stage-managed 
by  Asaf  Ah,  who  drafted  resolution  and  arranged  Press  publicity.  “Nine  con¬ 
stituents  Muslim  organisation’’  mentioned  in  resolution  cannot  all  be  identified, 

1  No.  235.  See  also  No.  216. 

2  For  February-April  1940.  ‘paragraph  17’  should  read  ‘paragraph  87’.  Neither  the  Weekly  Reports 

nor  the  Quarterly  Survey  here  referred  to  are  printed. 
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but  may  include  Ahrars,3  Jamiat-ul-Ulema ,4  extremist  Shias,5  a  section  of 
Momins,6  Ittihad-i-Millat,7  and  Red  Shirts.  None  of  these  bodies  is  important, 
and  their  combination  would  be  artificial.  Only  influential  non-Congress 
Mushms  attending  session  were  Fazlul  Huq  and  Allah  Bakhsh. 

2.  Muslim  League  members  so  far  as  known  have  never  been  counted,  and 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy.  Distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
strength  of  League  in  Provincial  Legislatures  and  outside,  (a)  As  regards  former, 
League  has  had  recent  setback  in  Assam  and  Bengal.  Of  117  Muslim  seats  in 
Bengal  Assembly,  Huq  commands  slightly  more  than  half;  but  his  following 
is  largely  on  personal  grounds,  and  Bengal  Muslim  League’s  demand  for  a 
general  election  is  significant.  In  Punjab  of  84  Muslim  seats  not  more  than  12 
at  most  are  in  opposition,  and  almost  all  remainder,  following  Sir  Sikander’s 
lukewarm  lead,  are  members  of  Muslim  League.  In  Sind,  parochialism  and 
personal  factions  are  even  stronger  than  elsewhere ;  of  3  3  Muslim  seats,  about 
half  support  Allah  Bakhsh,  and  about  11  are  members  of  League.  ( b )  As  regards 
latter,  in  Frontier  Province,  League  has  never  counted  for  much.  In  Muslim 
minority  provinces,  support  for  Jinnah  is  strong.  In  Bengal  and  Punjab,  support 
for  League  is  at  present  probably  stronger  outside  Legislature  than  within.  In 
Assam  and  Sind,  whatever  allegiance  League  can  claim,  no  other  Muslim 
organisation  exists. 


3.  Two  Momin  leaders  are  reported  in  today’s  Press  to  have  cabled8  to  you 
repudiating  Jinnah’s  leadership  of  Momin  (weaver)  community.  Press  has  pub¬ 
lished  no  account  of  alleged  meeting  of  all-India  Momin  Conference.  This  body 
is  quite  uninfluential  and  many  Momins  are  members  of  Muslim  League. 

3  Ahrars  (lit.  ‘free’,  ‘free  men’)  were  among  the  most  militant  of  the  Nationalist  Mushms  who 
supported  Congress  and  they  strongly  favoured  Civil  Disobedience.  In  1940  approximately  5,000 
persons  were  estimated  to  belong  to  Ahrar  volunteer  organizations,  the  main  strength  of  which 
lay  in  the  Punjab,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  the  United  Provinces.  See  L/P&J/8/678. 

4  Lit.  ‘Association  of  learned  men’.  During  the  course  of  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  thirteenth 
session  of  the  Jamiat  ul-Ulema  i  Hind  on  20  March  1942,  Maulana  Hussain  Ahmed  Madni  advocated 
a  federal  solution  to  the  Indian  constitutional  problem  and  argued  that  the  Pakistan  scheme  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Imperialism. 

5  The  Shias  were  a  minority  among  Indian  Muslims,  and  fear  of  domination  by  the  Sunni  majority 
led  some  of  them  to  oppose  the  Muslim  League.  But  Shia  opponents  of  the  League  could  not  be 
said  to  be  fully  representative  of  the  Shia  community  as  a  whole.  Several  prominent  Shias— 
including  Mr  Jinnah  himself— were  Muslim  Leaguers. 

6  The  All-India  Momin  Conference,  with  headquarters  at  Cawnpore,  aimed  at  the  social,  political 
and  economic  advance  of  the  Muslim  weaving  community  (known  as  Momins). 

7  The  Ittihad  i  Millat  (lit.  ‘Unity  of  the  Community’) — also  known  as  the  Blue  Shirt  Volunteers — 
was  formed  in  1935  by  Maulana  Zafar  Ah  Khan  to  work  for  the  return  of  the  Shahidganj  Mosque 
at  Lahore  from  Sikh  to  Muslim  possession.  In  1940,  it  was  officially  estimated  to  number  200.  See 
L/P&J/7/886  and  L/P&J/8/678. 

8  See  L/P&J/8/693. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

MOST  immediate  7  March  1 942 

No.  15-U.  Your  telegram  No.  13-U.1  Infinitely  more  serious  than  secession 
is  the  matter  of  local  option  in  the  form  proposed.  Further  reflection  and  advice 
has  absolutely  convinced  me  that  in  face  of  Commander-in-Chief’s  views  I 
could  not  possibly  stand  for  a  declaration  containing  local  option  in  this  form. 
My  personal  and  secret  telegram  No.  558— S,2  dated  the  7th  March,  explains 
further. 

2.  I  am  sending  you  two  private  and  personal  telegrams  Nos.  5  59— S3  and 
568-S4  which  you  may  find  more  constructive  if  needed,  but  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  use  them  or  not  as  you  please.  I  am  prepared  to  go  a  long  way  to  help 
if  help  is  really  needed,  but  you  may  decide  whether  or  not  to  put  them  forward. 

1  No.  249.  2  No.  273 ;  the  date  should  be  8  March.  3  No.  274.  4  No.  275. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  President  Roosevelt 
Telegram,  R/jo/i/i :  f  24 

7  March  1942 

To  President  Roosevelt  from  Former  Naval  Person 

In  pursuance  of  my  plan  of  keeping  you  informed  about  our  Indian  policy, 
and  in  continuation  of  my  telegram  No.  39, 1  in  which  I  gave  you  Wavell’s 
views,  I  now  send  you  telegram2  from  the  Viceroy,  just  received,  as  well  as 
one  from  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab.3  These  are  not,  of  course,  the  only 
opinions  on  these  matters,  but  they  are  very  serious  when  the  enemy  is  battering 
at  the  gate  and  when  the  Punjab  supplied  50  per  cent,  of  all  fighting  troops 
which  can  take  part  in  the  defence  of  India.  We  are  still  persevering  to  find  some 
conciliatory  and  inspiring  process,  but  I  have  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
disturb  British  politics  at  a  moment  when  things  are  increasingly  aquiver. 
Following  are  Viceroy’s  comments  with  relation  to  Wavell’s  appreciation: 

There  is  danger  of  communal  position  in  Punjab  being  misunderstood  at 
home,  and  following  considerations  are  therefore  put  forward  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  proposal  for  local  option  to  remain  separate  from  Central 
Union. 

1  This  telegram  evidently  transmitted  General  Wavell’s  views  in  No.  246. 

2  No.  253.  3  No.  236. 
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Punjab  Moslems  if  they  remained  united  could  no  doubt  ensure  exercise 
of  option  to  remain  separate  in  case  of  Punjab,  but  for  following  reasons 
their  own  communal  apprehensions  must  be  allayed.  Sikhs  would  be  alarmed 
at  prospect  of  predominantly  Moslem  and  separate  Punjab  and  would  begin 
to  prepare  themselves  for  trouble.  Certainty  of  such  trouble  arising  would 
cause  Punjab  Moslems  to  look  to  their  own  defences.  Idea  of  a  separated 
Punjab  would  therefore  still  keep  both  sides  embittered.  Number  of  arms 
known  to  be  hidden  in  Punjab  gives  cause  for  additional  anxiety.  Further 
inflammation  of  communal  passions  can  only  be  prevented  by  guarantee  that 
we  will  ensure  moderation  and  peace  either  in  separate  or  federated  Punjab. 

Latest  routine  report  from  Governor  of  Punjab  refers  to  serious  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  public  morale  as  result  of  bad  news  from  Far  East,  and  to  growing 
mutual  distrust  and  strain  in  relations  between  Moslems  and  Sikhs. 

Following  is  telegram  from  Governor  of  Punjab: 

Following  are  my  views  on  effect  on  Punjab  of  immediate  declaration 
that  India  will  at  future  date  be  given  right  to  secede  from  Empire.  Re¬ 
sponsible  section  of  Moslems,  who  are  majority,  hold  unshakable  view  that  * 
until  constitution  acceptable  to  Moslem  India  is  devised,  Britain  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  the  ropes.  They  will  certainly  be  worried  that  constitution 
on  lines  contemplated  would  place  power  in  hands  of  Hindus,  whom  they 
already  suspect  of  pro-Japanese  tendencies.  They  will  therefore  be  diverted 
from  working  for  defence  of  India  as  a  whole  and  seek  to  align  themselves 
elsewhere.  Unprecedented  intensification  of  bitterness  between  Sikhs  and 
Moslems,  between  whom  relations  are  already  dangerously  strained,  will  re¬ 
sult.  All  communities  will  wish  to  keep  their  own  men  at  home  to  defend 
their  own  interests,  and  recruitment  will  as  a  result  be  very  seriously  affected. 
Disorders  will  be  inevitable  and  present  greatly  reduced  scale  of  security 
troops  likely  to  be  insufficient.  Moslem  League  will  probably  greatly  increase 
strength  in  the  Punjab  and  will  use  influence  ruthlessly  for  purpose  of  dis¬ 
ruption.  Premier  of  Punjab  will  probably  resign  with  most  or  all  of  his 
Ministers.  This  would  have  very  serious  effect,  as  no  one  else  could  help  in 
the  war  and  hold  the  Punjab  together  as  present  Premier  has  done. 

Declaration  that  provinces  will  have  local  option  of  acceding  to  Central 
Indian  Union  will  not  counteract  effect  of  declaration  that  India  will  have 
right  to  secede  from  Empire  dealt  with  above.  Punjab  is  not  homogeneous, 
but  composed  of  communities  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  internal  trouble 
would  be  unavoidable.  Punjab  would  probably  not  accede  to  Union.  Moslem 
community  would  tend  to  form  bloc  with  co-religionist  neighbours. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces ) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  12 5/ 105 


IMPORTANT 


7  March  1942 


No.  554-S.  I  am  anxious  to  let  other  Governors  know  about  the  recent  activities 
of  Nehru.  Have  you  any  objections  to  them  seeing  our  recent  correspondence1 
for  secret  and  personal  information? 

1  See  Nos.  97,  146,  164  and  179. 


new  Delhi,  8  March  1942,  1.10  am 
Received:  7  March,  10.45  Pm 


MOST  IMMEDIATE 


PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 


No.  558— S.  I  wish  to  take  this  last  opportunity  of  warning  His  Majesty’s 
Government  against  consequences  of  a  precise  declaration  of  local  option  as  in 
paragraph  ( h )  (i)1  of  draft  declaration.  I  have  already  emphasised  vital  necessity 
in  any  event  of  renewed  minority  pledge.2 

2.  You  may  be  told  that  my  present  warning  is  an  after-thought  and  is 
inconsistent  with  paragraph  8  of  my  telegram  No.  497. 3  I  must  remind  you 
that  on  the  morning  of  March  the  1st  I  was  confronted  with  a  draft  declaration4 
breaking  entirely  new  ground,  and  was  given  approximately  24  hours5  (allow¬ 
ing  for  cyphering)  to  send  you  my  comments  on  it  without  at  that  stage  being 
permitted  to  consult  even  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  these  circumstances 
I  expressed  myself  as  being  prepared  to  take  the  risk  which  I  then  foresaw,  that 
is  of  alarm  and  recriminations  on  the  part  of  political-communal  groupings : 
and  I  confess  to  some  extent  to  being  caught  on  the  rebound  with  relief  at  the 
abandonment  of  proposals  calculated  immediately  to  wreck  my  Executive. 
Even  so,  however,  I  pointed  out  at  once  the  impossibility  of  answering  questions 
that  must  at  once  arise  on  this  declaration.  I  must  also  emphasize  that  the 
minority  pledge  was  very  much  in  my  mind  though  it  took  a  few  more  hours 
to  suggest  a  formula  which  would  recall6  it  without  breaking  the  framework 
of  the  whole  draft  declaration. 

1  Lord  Linlithgow  is  referring  to  the  draft  in  the  Annex  to  No.  194.  2  No.  248. 

3  No.  209.  4  See  No.  197.  5  See  No.  196,  para.  4. 

6  ‘recall’  deciphered  as  ‘(?  protect)’. 
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3.  The  views  which  I  was  on  2nd  March7  permitted  to  obtain  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief8  and  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab9  were  received  on 
March  5th  and  4th  nights  respectively  and  put  the  risks  on  an  entirely  different 
level.  They  bring  out  with  emphasis  the  results  of  this  specific  declaration  of 
local  option  upon  the  complex  communal  situation  of  the  Punjab,  and  the 
practical  certainty  that  if  declared  in  this  form  it  would  seriously  threaten  the 
internal  security  of  the  Punjab  and  seriously  damage  our  capacity  to  wage  war. 

4.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  (and  indeed  had  implied  as  much  in  para¬ 
graph  4  of  my  telegram  No.  451-S10  dated  25th  February)  that  local  option 
is  a  course  to  which  we  might  have  to  resort  after  the  war  but  that  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  from  declaring  it  in  terms  while  we  are  fighting  the  enemy. 

5.  I  have  reflected  anxiously  on  this  matter  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  must 
give  the  gravest  possible  warning  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  likely  to  ensue  on  a  declaration  in  this  form — consequences  for  which, 
as  I  have  made  clear  (my  telegram  No.  5401 1  of  6th  March),  the  formula  which 

I  had  suggested  (my  telegram  No.  504) 12  would  be  at  best  a  doubtful  and  • 
temporary  palliative. 

7  See  Nos.  21 1  and  212.  8  See  No.  246. 

9  See  No.  236.  10  No.  183.  11  No.  248.  12  ‘504’  (No.  214)  deciphered  as  ‘54°  - 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  new  Delhi,  8  March  1942,  1.50  am 

No.  5 59— S. 1  My  telegram  No.  15-U.2  Before  setting  out  my  alternative  scheme 
I  will  mention  briefly  the  considerations  that  I  have  had  in  mind  in  framing  it. 

The  fatal  defect  in  the  present  draft  is  the  precision  given  by  the  local  option 
pledge  to  the  still  shadowy  prospect  of  a  decisive  struggle  for  power  after 
British3  authority  departs  among  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs  in  areas  where 
none  of  them  holds  an  obviously  commanding  position  and  above  all  in  the 
Punjab.  I  realise  that  the  local  option  pledge  is  in  view  of  the  Pakistan  agitation 
a  necessary  counterpart  of  detailed  undertakings  in  regard  to  post-war  con¬ 
stitutional  procedure,  intended  to  assure  the  majority  community  in  India  as 
a  whole  that  we  mean  business  by  our  existing  policy  of  affording  Indians  the 
opportunity  of  framing  their  own  constitution.  It  follows  that  any  fresh  under¬ 
takings  with  this  intention  must  be  confined  to  generalities  on  procedure,  while 
being  as  clear  and  persuasive  as  possible  on  our  main  purpose.  I  recognise  too 
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that  this  dilution  of  detail  in  our  pledges  for  the  posi-war  period  will  compel 
us  to  add  greater  precision  than  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  hitherto  had 
in  mind  to  our  policy  of  enabling  Indians  to  share  power  and  of  encouraging 
India  to  assert  a  higher  practical  status  in  world  affairs  meanwhile.  You  know 
well  my  difficulties  over  the  first  side  of  this  pohcy.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
gravest  possible  error  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  commit  themselves  to 
language4  which  would  tie  the  Governor-General’s  hands  to  forming  a  Council 
composed  entirely  of  party  politicians  and  debar  him  in  advance  from  in¬ 
cluding  others  whether  non-party  men  or  service  members  or  non-official 
Europeans  or  representatives  of  minorities  other  than  the  Muslims.  Moreover 
once  we  go  beyond  a  broad  offer  we  shall  be  obhged  to  define  prematurely 
our  attitude  towards  communal  proportions  and  thus  take  upon  ourselves  a 
responsibility  which  it  is  essential  should  be  left  to  Indians.  Our  contribution 
on  this  aspect  will  have  to  be  an  offer  to  try  once  more  in  consultation  with 
party  leaders  to  bring  about  an  interim  communal  truce.  We  must  be  able  to 
parry  the  common  charge  that  we  always  leave  the  initiative  to  others.  With 
these  considerations  in  mind,  and  keeping  as  far  as  possible  the  spirit  and  general 
plan  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  draft  declaration,  I  send  you  in  my  tele¬ 
gram  No.  568— S5  an  alternative  which  I  believe  will  do  as  much  to  meet  Indian 
opinion  while  avoiding  the  pitfalls  that  render  the  present  draft  so  disastrous. 

1  Decipher  has  the  prefix  ‘Private  and  Personal’  but  omits  ‘My  telegram  No.  15-U’. 

2  No.  270.  3  Deciphered  as  ‘real’.  4  Deciphered  as  ‘contract’.  5  No.  275. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgo  w  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


MOST  immediate  new  Delhi,  8  March  1942,  3.35  am 

private  and  personal  Received:  8  March,  2  am 

No.  568-S.  Following  is  text  of  alternative  draft  declaration  referred  to  in  my 
telegram  No.  559-S.1  I  must  emphasise  that  it  is  to  be  read  as  a  whole — 

Begins.  1.  In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  or  anxiety  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  made  in  regard  to  the  realisation  of  self-government  in  India  after 
the  war,  His  Majesty’s  Government  now  declare  that  their  object  is  the  creation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  a  new  Indian 
Union  based  on  goodwill  and  consent  and  on  the  free  association  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  elements.  This  free  Union  will  constitute  a  Dominion  associated  with 


1  No.  274. 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Dominions  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  but  equal  to  them  in  every  respect,  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect 
of  its  domestic  or  external  affairs  and  free  to  remain  in  or  to  separate  itself 
from  equal  membership  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

2.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  set  up  in  India  a  body  charged  with  the  task  of  framing 
a  new  constitutional  structure.  The  character  of  the  constitution-making  body 
shall  be  such  as  may  be  agreed  among  representative  Indians,  and  His  Majesty’s 
Government  will  meanwhile  seek  to  promote  such  agreement  among  them. 
In  its  absence,  however,  within  twelve  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
His  Majesty’s  Government  themselves  undertake  to  set  up  a  representative 
body  designed  to  reflect  popular  opinion  throughout  British  India  as  it  will 
then  be  ascertained  by  constitutional  process  and  enable  the  views  of  all  major 
groups  and  opinions  to  be  fully  expressed  and  embodied  in  the  resultant  de¬ 
cisions.  Indian  States  will  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  same 
proportion  of  their  total  population2  as  in  case  of  representatives  of  British  India 
as  a  whole  and  with  the  same  powers  as  British  Indian  members. 

3 .  It  will  be  for  that  body  so  to  perform  its  task  as  to  ensure  that  the  resultant 
constitutional  structure  shall  attract  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  India  in  their 
different  groups,  communities  and  areas  and  represent  a  freely  accepted  associa¬ 
tion  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  that  its  authority  will  not  be  directly 
denied  by  large  and  powerful  elements  in  India’s  national  life. 

4.  Parallel  with  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  a  treaty  or  series  of  treaties 
will  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  constitution¬ 
making  body  covering  all  necessary  matters  relating  to  complete  transfer  of 
responsibility  from  British  to  Indian  hands.  Revised  treaty  arrangements  with 
the  Crown  will  also  be  negotiated  as  necessary  with  Indian  States  to  accord  with 
such  position  as  they  agree  to  accept  in  or  in  relation  to  the  new  Indian  Union. 

5.  His  Majesty’s  Government  undertake  to  accept  and  recommend  to 
Parliament  for  ratification  a  constitutional  scheme  which  is  framed  in  accordance 
with  this  procedure  and  which  would  thus  discharge  with  the  consent  of  those 
concerned  their  obligations  to  India’s  peoples  both  majorities  and  minorities. 

6.  A  time-limit  after  which  Britain  would  impose  a  Dominion  Constitution 
upon  India  failing  agreement  among  her  own  leaders  would  only  handicap 
such  agreement  and  would  deny  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  basis  of 
India’s  future  after  the  war  must  be  her  freedom  to  decide  and  control  her 
own  destiny.  If,  however,  failing  the  success  of  the  procedure  now  proposed 
to  produce  an  agreed  constitutional  structure  within  two  years  after  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  the  leaders  of  India’s  principal  parties  and  communities 
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themselves  invite  His  Majesty’s  Government  either  to  frame  a  new  constitu¬ 
tional  structure  for  India  or  to  refer  this  task  to  some  other  appropriate  authority, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  will  accept  this  responsibility. 

7.  Meanwhile  His  Majesty’s  Government  desire  and  invite  the  immediate 
and  effective  participation  of  leaders  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  task  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  defence  of  India.  To  this  end,  they  have  authorised  the  Viceroy  to 
renew  his  attempts  to  secure  a  political  truce  among  those  Indian  pohtical 
leaders  who  desire  to  play  their  part  in  combating  the  enemy  until  final  victory 
is  won,  and  so  to  enable  him  to  reconstruct  his  Executive  Council  in  order  that 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  constitution  it  may  enjoy  the  over¬ 
whelming  support  of  the  people  of  India.  While  the  detailed  implementation 
of  this  policy  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  political  truce  itself,  and 
while  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  continue  in  the  critical  period  ahead 
to  bear  the  full  responsibility  for  India’s  defence  with  the  consequence  that 
there  can  be  no  impairment  of  the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  rule  out  any  solution  acceptable  to 
Indian  opinion  which  gives  India  a  strong  and  determined  government  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  There  would  remain  many  practical  problems  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration  which  the  Viceroy  would  be  prepared  to 
discuss  round  the  table  with  the  leaders  who  will  emerge  as  those  from  among 
whom  his  future  colleagues  will  be  likely  to  be  drawn. 

8.  A  pohtical  truce  would  further  manifestly  encourage  a  return  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  in  a  fashion  reflecting3  the  truce  itself  in  those  provinces 
where  the  present  refusal  of  the  majority  to  carry  on  the  government  has 
caused  it  to  be  suspended. 

9.  The  Governor-General’s  Executive  Council  reconstructed  on  National 
Government  lines  will  of  course  have  the  responsibility  of  appointing  British 
Indian  representatives  to  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  Pacific  War  Council  and  to 
any  other  gatherings  of  Allied  Governments  at  which  India  is  to  be  represented. 
Just  as  India  has  been  included  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Dominions  in  the 
invitation  to  sit  with  the  U.K.  War  Cabinet  and  upon  the  Pacific  War  Council, 
so  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  continue  as  far  as  it  lies  with  them  to  en¬ 
courage  and  enable  India  to  exert  in  practice,  pending  her  attainment  of  legal 
equality,  her  proper  stature  as  a  partner  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Allied  Nations. 

10.  This  will  apply,  of  course,  most  prominently  to  the  Peace  Conference 
or  Conferences  for  reconstruction  of  the  world  after  the  war.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  hope  that  a  prolonged  pohtical  truce  will  enable  India  to  be 

2  Deciphered  as  ‘popular’.  3  Deciphered  as  ‘ratifying’. 
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represented  then  by  delegates  fully  able  to  speak  for  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  her  people,  nominated  and  instructed  by  a  government  in  India  which  will 
have  earned  their  confidence  by  leading  them  to  a  partnership  in  a  common 
victory.  Thus  India  will  be  able  to  play  a  full  and  equal  part  not  only  in  the 
councils  of  war  but  also  in  world  reconstruction.  Ends. 

276 

War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I(42)  13 
LjPOI6li  06b:  ff  1 24-3 

NOTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  8  March  1942 

I  circulate  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  a  note  by  Sir  Geoffrey  de  . 
Montmorency,  Governor  of  the  Punjab  1928-33. 

l.  s.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  276 

I  have  been  too  long  away  from  the  Punjab  to  give  an  opinion  of  value  and 
have  not  really  heard  enough  of  the  plan  to  judge  its  probable  reactions. 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  Mushm  portion  of  the  Punjab  Cabinet  and 
Legislature  is  not  led  away  by  Mr.  Jinnah  into  wild  courses,  I  do  not  think 
the  reactions  on  the  Jats  or  the  Sikhs  are  likely  to  be  serious. 

The  Jats  will  desire  to  remain  attached  to  the  Punjab  and  connected  with  its 
Government  so  long  as  the  National  Unionist  Party1  flavour  attaches  to  the 
latter.  They  are  small  peasant  proprietors  and  are  bitterly  anti -Mahajan.  Though 
not  fond  of  the  Muslims,  they  like  working  with  them  in  the  Government  of 
the  Punjab,  because  their  policy  is  consistently  anti -Mahajan  and  is  directed 
towards  ameliorating  the  economic  position  of  the  peasant  proprietor  by  cur¬ 
tailing  the  profits  of  the  Mahajan  money  lender  and  the  Mahajan  Middleman 
in  produce  markets.  The  Muslims,  hke  the  Jats,  are  also  strong  supporters  of 
the  Land  Alienation  Act.2  The  Jats  hke  a  close  connection  with  the  Government 
that  controls  the  administration  of  irrigation  which  benefits  their  districts,  often 
subject  to  monsoon  failures.  They  beheve  that  a  link  with  the  strong  Soldiers 
Board  Organization  in  the  Punjab  will  enable  them  to  exercise  pressure  on 
authority  after  the  war  to  retain  a  substantial  Jat  element  in  the  fighting  services 
and  provide  their  surplus  young  men  with  continued  employment.  While 
appreciating  Hindu  influence  in  the  Central  Government,  they  consider  it  can 
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be  bought  too  dearly  if  it  involves  Mahajan  influence  in  questions  affecting 
agriculturalists’  interests.  They  have  a  Minister  in  the  Punjab  Cabinet. 

The  Sikh  position  is  more  complex.  There  is  always  an  extreme  element  which 
hates  the  Muslims  on  historical  grounds  as  the  successors  of  Moguls  who 
persecuted  Sikhs  and  the  Gurus  and  hates  the  British  because  they  brought 
Sikh  rule  to  an  end  in  the  Punjab.  They  cherish  vague  ideas  that  general  dis¬ 
turbance  is  not  a  bad  tiling  because  it  may  give  birth  to  opportunities  for  the 
restoration  of  Sikh  Rule  in  the  Punjab.  There  has  never  been  a  Sikh  of  real 
importance  on  the  All-India  pohtical  stage  or  one  prominent  as  a  leader  in 
Congress  circles.  Sikh  interest  is  definitely  centred  on  the  Punjab.  The  majority 
of  the  Sikhs  recognise  that  they  hold  a  very  strong  pohtical  position  in  Punjab 
pohtics.  On  account  of  their  weightage,  they  have  a  block  of  voters  in  the 
Punjab  Legislature  which  is  sought  by  both  the  Government  Party  and  the 
Opposition.  Mainly  interested  in  rural  and  agricultural  pohcies,  they  can  get 
what  they  want  in  that  direction  by  using  and  supporting  the  National  Unionist 
Party,  while  in  rehgious  and  purely  Sikh  matters  they  can  usually  count  on  the 
Opposition  supporting  them  against  the  Government  Party.  Their  good  will  is 
cultivated  by  both  sides  of  the  House:  and  they  get  the  best  of  both  worlds.  They 
have  always  had  a  Minister  in  the  Cabinet.  Some  of  the  extreme  elements  may 
desire  agitation  so  as  to  be  able  to  fish  in  troublous  waters ;  but  the  mass  of  Sikhs 
will  keep  in  line  with  the  Cabinet  and  the  majority  party  in  the  Legislature. 

1  A  non-communal  party  confined  to  the  Punjab.  Since  the  1937  elections  when  it  had  won  a  clear 
majority,  its  leader — Sir  Sikander  Hyat  Khan — had  held  office  as  Prime  Minister  with  a  Cabinet 
consisting  of  3  Muslims,  2  Hindus  and  1  Sikh. 

2  The  basis  of  agrarian  legislation  in  the  Punjab  was  the  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act  1900,  which 
had  placed  restrictions  upon  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  land  to  urban  non-agriculturalists. 
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L/POI6lio6b:  ff  119-121 
Indian  Policy 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  8  March  1942 
I  circulate  herewith  for  consideration  by  the  War  Cabinet  the  draft  of  a 
telegram  to  the  Viceroy,1  in  the  form  approved  by  the  Committee  on  India.2 

l.  s.  A. 

1  This  telegram  was  never  despatched  to  Lord  Linlithgow ;  but  the  text  was  transmitted  by  Mr  Clauson 
to  Mr  Turnbull  as  telegram  390  of  27  March.  See  also  Nos.  282,  Conclusion  (5),  and  283. 

2  See  No.  264,  para.  2. 
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Annex  to  No.  277 

1.  Obviously  there  are  many  questions  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  be  prepared  to  give  at  any  rate  some  sort  of  answer  as  well  as  matters  on 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  guidance  should  be  given  before¬ 
hand  to  your  Executive  Council,  Provincial  Governors  and  others  most 
affected,  including  the  Press.  I  agree  {vide  your  telegram  of  the  3rd  March, 
502-S)3  that  full  text  of  Declaration  should  be  available  to  you  and  your  Council 
shortly  before  its  issue  and  I  will  arrange  accordingly. 

2.  The  prospect  of  a  new  Constitution  for  India  may  cause  anxiety  to  Nepal. 
It  may  be  well  to  assure  the  Maharajah  of  Nepal  that  his  Treaty  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  hold  good,  subject  to  revision  by  negotiation.  Con¬ 
trol  of  Nepalese  troops  will  not  be  transferred  to  the  new  Indian  Union. 

3.  As  regards  the  Princes  our  treaties  with  them  hold  good,  subject  to  revision 
by  negotiation.  If  they  consider  joining  a  federation  whether  the  main  Union 
or  a  Pakistan  one  they  are  fully  entitled  to  stipulate  that  they  only  do  so  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  remains  under  the  Crown.  If  they  stay  out  we  shall 
naturally  fulfil  our  obligations  to  ensure  their  protection. 

4.  As  regards  the  Army  it  is  essential  that  senior  officers  should  be  instructed 
to  make  it  quite  clear  to  all  subordinates  that  nothing  is  happening  now  that 
affects  their  position  as  the  King  Emperor’s  troops  and  that  if  and  when  a 
constitutional  change  does  take  place  in  the  future  their  personal  rights  will 
be  safeguarded  in  every  respect.  This  should  be  immediately  communicated 
to  troops  in  Middle  East  and  other  stations  outside  India. 

5.  Similar  assurances  should  be  given  through  Governors  to  the  Services  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  present  Government  of  India  Act. 

6.  Paragraph  (c)  (i).  The  main  argument  for  this  is  that  it  substantially  fulfils 
our  pledge  to  the  Moslems  and  yet  enables  the  other  Provinces  to  get  ahead. 
The  awkward  boundary  questions  raised  may  ultimately  be  resolved  by  re¬ 
adjustment:  whether  by  the  constitutional  Convention,  by  negotiation,  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  referendum,  can  be  left  open  for  the  present.  The  Provinces  whose 
legislatures  may  exercise  a  right  of  non-accession  are  the  Provinces  as  they  now 
exist. 

7.  Paragraph  (c)  “lines  analogous”  means  that  if  say  the  three  North  Western 
Provinces  stand  out  they  can  hold  their  own  convention,  together  with  such 
States  as  might  wish  to  adhere  to  them,  frame  their  own  Dominion  Constitu¬ 
tion,  unitary  or  federal,  and  have  it  accepted  subject  to  a  treaty  corresponding 
to  that  in  (c)  (ii).  The  same  might  apply  to  Bengal.  But  of  course  we  do  not 
envisage  a  multitude  of  Dominions. 
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8.  The  treaty  will  obviously  cover  our  obligations  to  States,  to  minorities,  and 
to  existing  personnel  of  Services.  It  will  cover  whatever  arrangements  the 
Convention  may  make  in  agreement  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  for 
the  continuance  of  assistance  in  the  shape  of  British  Armed  Forces  but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Dominions  any  British  Troops  lent  would  be  for  the  purposes 
of  External  defence  and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  except 
with  our  consent.  This  would  probably  be  for  a  period  of  years  subject  after 
that  to  notice  for  some  agreed  period.  You  are  authorised  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  make  stipulations  for  the  future  of  British  commercial  interests  in  India 
in  the  pre-acceptance  treaty,  but  leave  them  for  negotiation  after  the  new 
Government  has  come  into  existence. 

9.  You  will  appreciate  that  it  is  our  hope  that  Indians  will  devise  their  own 
constitution-making  body.  But  to  avoid  the  reproach  that  we  are  relying  on 
their  disagreement,  we  are  now  setting  out  the  procedure  we  should  adopt 
to  set  up  a  constitutional  Convention,  failing  agreement  among  Indians. 

10.  Paragraph  ( e ).  You  are  authorised  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the 
principal  sections  of  Indian  opinion  on  the  basis  of  this  paragraph  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  their  immediate  support  for  some  scheme  by  which  they 
can  partake  in  an  advisory  or  consultative  manner  in  the  counsels  of  their 
country.  This  does  not  preclude  your  offering  them  if  you  consider  it  wise  or 
necessary  position  in  your  Executive  Council  provided  this  does  not  embarrass 
you  in  the  defence  and  good  government  of  the  country  during  the  present 
critical  time.  Similarly  if  there  is  evidence  of  real  willingness  to  co-operate  you 
could  offer  representation  as  members  of  your  Executive  at  War  Cabinet  and 
at  Peace  Conference. 

3  No.  213 ;  the  date  should  be  2  March. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  8  March  ig42 

SECRET  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  574-S.  Yesterday  I  explained  to  Craik  proposals  for  Provincial  option. 
Till  then  he  had  as  Political  Adviser  been  shown  only  those  parts  of  the  Draft 
Declaration  touching  the  position  of  Indian  States  on  constituent  body.  Craik 
is  of  course  a  Punjab  Officer  and  an  ex-Governor  of  that  Province.  His  im¬ 
mediate  reaction  was  that  Declaration  would  be  taken  by  Muslims  as  “Greatest 
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betrayal  in  history”,  but  if  this  were  countered  by  emphasis  on  option  of 
non-accession  Sikhs  would  get  alarmed.  Civil  war  or  at  least  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Punjab  would  result. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6lio6b:  jf  117-8 

immediate  India  office,  8  March  1942,  1.30  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  9  March 

No.  299.  Superintendent  Series.  Your  558,  559  and  568-S1  are  being  circulated 
and  will  receive  fullest  consideration.  I  recognise  merits  of  your  alternative 
scheme.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  not  sure  that  it  grasps  the  nettle  of  the  com¬ 
munal  difference  sufficiently  to  meet  Jinnah.  I  have  shared  your  anxieties  about 
unnecessary  precision  involved  in  giving  details  of  Constitution-making  body 
with  consequential  explicit  condition  of  Provincial  option  and  have  drafted 
simplified  Declaration  containing  following  passage:2 

“His  Majesty’s  Government  realise  the  inherent  difficulties  in  finding  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  main  communities  in  India,  though  they  believe  that  they 
can  be  surmounted  by  goodwill  and  constructive  resource.  In  the  final  event 
however  of  failure  to  obtain  agreement  upon  an  All-India  Constitution,  they 
do  not  feel  that  the  fulfilment  of  their  general  promise  to  India  should  be 
indefinitely  postponed  by  disagreement  and  would  be  prepared  on  similar  con¬ 
ditions  and  without  impairment  of  their  future  status  to  accept  separate  Con¬ 
stitutions  framed  in  respect,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  majority  of  the  Provinces 
of  British  India  and  of  such  States  as  might  wish  to  adhere  to  them,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  such  minority  region  or  regions  as  might  feel  unable  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  majority.” 

This  throws  the  stress  on  the  need  for  not  holding  up  things  indefinitely 
and  leaves  the  precise  nature  and  boundaries  of  Provincial  option  undefined. 

Please  reply  immediately  how  far  this  would  go  to  meet  your  anxieties. 
I  might  add  that  this  corresponds  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Emerson3  who 
largely  shares  Glancy’s  apprehensions.4  Hailey5  and  Montmorency6  differ,  be¬ 
lieving  military  and  land  policy  of  Punjab  and  dislike  of  Mahajans  sufficient 
to  make  Sikhs  and  Jats  content  to  stay  with  it  outside  Hindu  India. 

1  Nos.  273,  274  and  275  were  circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet. 

2  The  remainder  of  this  draft  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records. 

3  See  No.  221.  4  See  Nos.  236  and  248,  para.  3. 

5  It  is  not  known  how  Lord  Hailey  communicated  his  views  to  Mr  Amery. 

6  See  Annex  to  No.  276. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2315 :  f  249 

immediate  India  office,  8  March  1342,  7.45  pm 

Received:  9  March 

4288.  Following  from  Washington  to  Foreign  Office  1355  repeated  to  you  as 
No.  53.  Following  from  Agent  General. 

MOST  SECRET 

Following  impressions  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  recent  visit  gleaned  from  source 
close  to  Chinese  here  may  be  of  interest.  Both  before  and  after  the  visit,  the 
Generahssimo  has  been  in  touch  with  the  President.  He  (Chiang  Kai-shek)  con¬ 
siders  the  political  situation  in  India  grave,  not  because  of  the  fear  that  Congress 
will  help  the  Japanese,  but  because  without  the  vital  impulse  for  active  freedom, 
which  alone  is  worth  fighting  for,  Japanese  invasion  of  India  will  not  encounter 
rigid  resistance.  Confusion  and  panic  created  by  blitz  attacks  on  selected  centres 
will  rapidly  become  powerful,  wide-spread  and,  in  the  absence  of  effective 
reahstic  stimulus  which  has  been  so  effective  in  the  Philippines  and  China, 
Indian  morale  will  show  httle  resilience.  While  avoiding  any  public  gesture 
that  might  embarrass  an  ally,  China  will  do  everything  possible  behind  the 
scenes  to  press  for  immediate  liberal  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  According 
to  this  source,  American  administration  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  visit  in  respect  of  Indo-Chinese  collaboration  in  the  matters  of  immediate 
military  and  administrative  importance. 

2.  The  fear  of  breakdown  of  Indian  morale  is  being  worked  to  death  by  the 
American  press  as  argument  for  the  grant  of  Indian  independence  without 
delay.  This  morning’s  papers  feature  the  report  by  Associated  Press  from 
London  that  Subhas  Bose’s  supporters  have  majority  where  India’s  most  martial 
people  are  concentrated,  namely  in  the  North  West  Frontier  province,  the 
Punjab  and  Maharashtra.  I  suggest  that  something  be  done  to  check  these 
alarmist  fantasies  at  the  source.  I  shall  take  such  effective  counter-action  as  I 
can  locally. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 1 
LIPOI6I1 06b:  ff  gg-i  03 

SUGGESTED  LINES  OF  INDIAN  STATEMENT 

8  March  ig42 

There  has  in  recent  weeks,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  critical  situation  which  is 
developing  in  the  Far  East,  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  both  in  the  Allied 
countries  and  in  India  as  to  the  precise  intentions  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  India. 

In  August  1940  a  fresh  assurance  was  given  to  the  Indian  people  as  to  the 
granting  of  Dominion  Status,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  difficulties  between  the 
various  Indian  communities  could  be  overcome  by  discussion  amongst  the 
leaders  of  those  communities  so  as  to  devise  some  practical  means  by  which 
India  might  take  her  place  as  a  free  partner  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations. 

This  problem  of  Constitutional  development  of  India  has  now  for  many 
decades  vexed  the  minds  of  British  and  Indian  politicians  alike,  and  has  proved 
itself  to  be  one  of  unparalleled  difficulty. 

The  Indian  sub-continent  is  not,  unfortunately  for  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment,  peopled  by  a  homogeneous  race,  nor  are  its  political  and  rehgious  in¬ 
stitutions  shared  in  common  by  her  whole  people.  For  two  centuries  now 
British  rule  in  India  has  served  to  bring  the  various  races  and  rehgions  into  a 
closer  harmony  and  has  worked  towards  the  unity  of  India.  Closest  regard, 
however,  has  always  had  to  be  observed  towards  the  stubborn  facts  of  the 
fears  which  existed  amongst  the  minorities  lest  they  should  be  subjected  to 
oppression  by  majorities.  These  minorities  are  so  large  in  size  and  so  different 
in  character  to  the  majorities  and  to  one  another  that  in  some  cases  they  are 
almost  separate  nations  rather  than  mere  racial  minorities. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  if  the  problem  of  the  solution  of  India’s 
freedom  is  left  to  discussion  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  various  communities 
in  India  it  will  be  impossible  to  resolve  the  deadlock.  Unfortunately  owing  to 
this  fact  an  impression  has  gained  ground  in  some  quarters  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  rehed  upon  this  now  obvious  inability  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
munities  to  come  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  in  order  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  granting  of  Dominion  Status  to  India. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  therefore  taken  steps  to  work  out  a  plan, 
upon  which  the  Members  of  the  War  Cabinet  are  all  agreed,  by  which  this 
deadlock  can  be  overcome.  But  it  will  be  appreciated  that  such  a  plan,  to  be 
successful,  must  meet  with  the  support  of  a  large  section  of  the  Indian  people, 
since  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  desirous  of  forcing  upon  the  Indian 
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peoples  any  plan  which  would  not  seem  to  them  fair  and  just.  At  the  same  time, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  camiot  envisage  the  possibility  either  of  the  majority 
desire  being  held  up  by  a  dissentient  minority,  or  of  large  minorities  being 
subjected  to  conditions  which  they  consider  unfair  or  unsafe  for  their  com¬ 
munities  in  the  future. 

The  military  situation  in  the  Far  East  has,  however,  introduced  another  and 
an  over-riding  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  since  to-day  a  powerful 
and  aggressive  enemy  stands  almost  at  the  Gates  of  India. 

For  the  safety  of  India  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  undertaken  and  will 
exercise  their  responsibility,  and  at  this  moment  of  crisis  they  are  bound  by 
the  obligations  of  history  to  do  their  utmost  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
to  the  full  and  to  do  nothing  which  in  their  opinion  would  weaken  their  power 
to  rally  every  element  in  India  to  the  defence  of  their  country  in  order  that 
it  may  be  possible,  when  the  danger  has  passed,  to  create  that  free  India  which 
is  the  object  of  all  its  peoples.  To  amiounce  at  this  moment  some  great  new 
Constitutional  change  which  had  not  previously  received  the  consent  of  the 
majority  and  the  principal  minorities  of  the  Indian  peoples  would  be  to  divert 
the  energies  and  thoughts  of  the  Indian  peoples  from  their  own  immediate 
dangers  and  to  turn  them  to  the  discussion  of  Constitutional  questions  which, 
though  of  profound  importance  for  the  future  of  India,  cannot  assist  its  im¬ 
mediate  defence. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  has  decided  to 
send  immediately  to  India  a  Member  of  the  War  Cabinet  with  full  power  to 
discuss  with  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  the  scheme  upon  which  the  War 
Cabinet  has  agreed,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  it  meets  with  that  generous 
measure  of  acceptance  which  would  be  vital  to  its  success.  If  such  is  the  case, 
Flis  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  prepared  to  announce  their  decisions  and 
to  call  into  immediate  consultation  the  leaders  of  all  the  principal  sections  of 
Indian  opinion,  whether  in  British  India  or  in  the  Indian  States,  with  a  view  to 
reinforcing  the  determination  of  the  Indian  peoples  to  preserve  their  country 
from  the  threatening  aggression. 


1  This  note  is  unsigned,  but  is  evidently  by  Sir  S.  Cripps;  see  No.  291. 
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War  Cabinet  W.M.  ( 42 )  31st  Conclusions,  Minute  1 :  Confidential  Annex 

R  Mila  ff  22-3 

9  March  1942,  12  noon 

INDIA 

(Previous  Reference:  W.M.  (42)  30th  Conclusions.)1 
The  War  Cabinet  had  before  them: 

(a)  A  further  revise  of  the  draft  Declaration  prepared  by  the  India  Com¬ 
mittee  (W.P.  (42)  115).2 

(b)  A  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  covering  a  draft 
telegram  to  the  Viceroy  (W.P.  (42)  116).3 

The  War  Cabinet  first  considered  the  revise  of  the  draft  Declaration,  which 
was  approved. 

The  timing  of  its  issue  was  next  considered,  the  prime  minister  said  that  . 
events  had  shown  that  the  immediate  issue  of  the  Declaration,  without  any 
preliminary  sounding  of  public  opinion  in  India,  would  be  most  unwise.  This 
course  would  probably  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  Declaration  by  Congress, 
and  would  give  rise  to  divisions  of  op  inion  here.  In  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
that  the  right  course  was  to  accept  the  very  generous  offer  made  by  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  to  visit  India  and  discuss  matters  with  the  leaders  of  the  main  Indian 
political  parties.  The  whole  War  Cabinet  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  for  this  offer,  and  he  would  go  with  the  fullest  confidence  of  all  of 
them.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  would  take  with  him  the  draft  Declaration  as  the 
plan  which  he  would  discuss  with  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  whether  it  met  with  the  measure  of  acceptance  vital  to  its  success. 

The  next  question  concerned  the  date  of  the  announcement  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal’s  mission.  In  discussion,  Wednesday  nth  March  was  regarded  as  the  most 
appropriate  day. 

the  prime  minister  read  to  the  War  Cabinet  a  first  draft  of  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  proposed  should  be  made. 

This  met  with  general  approval. 

Importance  was  attached  to  this  statement  making  it  clear  that  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  was  taking  out  to  India  a  specific  scheme  approved  by  the  War  Cabinet. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  said  that  he  was  going  out  to  negotiate. 

The  War  Cabinet: 

(1)  Approved  the  revised  draft  Declaration  (W.P.  (42)  115),  and  agreed 
that  it  should  be  circulated  forthwith  to  all  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank, 
who  had  been  invited  to  attend  a  further  Meeting  at  12  Noon  on  the 
following  day.4 
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(2)  Approved  the  proposal  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  should  visit  India,  with 
authority  to  discuss  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  Declaration  with  the 
leaders  of  Indian  opinion,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  met  with  the  measure 
of  acceptance  vital  to  its  success. 

(3)  Invited  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy 
informing  him  of  this  decision. 

(4)  Agreed  that  an  announcement  of  the  decision  in  (2)  should  be  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  1  ith  March, 
a  corresponding  announcement  being  made  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

(5)  Invited  the  Committee  on  India  to  consider  the  draft  telegram  to  the 
Viceroy,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (W.P.  (42)  116), 
which  would  require  re-casting  in  the  light  of  the  decision  in  (2). 

1  No.  263.  2  No.  265.  3  No.  277. 

4  The  Cabinet  Office  have  no  record  of  this  meeting. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  I {42 )  8th  Meeting 
L/POff/i 06  b:  ff  122-3 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee’s  room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.W.  1,  on 
9  March  1942  at  1  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Viscount 
Simon,  Sir  John  Anderson,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward  Bridges 
(. Secretary ) 

INDIA 

(Previous  reference:  W.M.  (42)  31st  Conclusions,  Minute  i.)1 

The  Committee  considered  which  of  the  further  telegrams  received  from 
India  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Declaration  ought  to  be  circulated  to  all 
Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank.2 
The  Committee  decided: 

That,  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  reached  by  the  War  Cabinet  that  morning, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  any  of  these  further  telegrams  to  be  so  circulated. 
The  Prime  Minister  should,  however,  be  asked  to  inform  the  Ministers 
present  at  the  Meeting  on  the  following  day  that  a  number  of  further 
telegrams  had  been  received  urging  that  the  Declaration,  in  its  present  form, 
should  not  be  issued  in  the  immediate  future. 


1  No.  282. 


2  Cf.  No.  250. 
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The  Committee  then  considered  the  draft  telegram  of  Instructions  to  the 
Viceroy,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  amended  by  the 
India  Committee  (W.P.  (42)  116).3 
The  Committee: 

Agreed  on  a  revised  form  of  paragraph  10  (dealing  with  paragraph  (e)  of 
the  Declaration)  (See  Annex  to  these  Minutes).  This  revised  paragraph 
would  form  an  essential  part  of  the  instructions  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
should  be  read  to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  altered  circumstances,  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  telegram 
were  no  longer  required. 

Annex  to  No.  283 4 

You  are  authorised  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of 
Indian  opinion  on  the  basis  of  paragraph  1  ( e )  of  the  “Statement  of  Policy” 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  immediate  support  for  some  scheme  by  which 
they  can  partake  in  an  advisory  or  consultative  manner  in  the  counsels  of  their 
country.  You  may  offer  them,  if  you  consider  it  wise  or  necessary,  positions 
in  the  Executive  Council,  provided  this  does  not  embarrass  the  defence  and 
good  government  of  the  country  during  the  present  critical  time.  In  relation 
to  this  matter  you  will,  no  doubt,  consult  with  the  Viceroy  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  will  bear  in  mind  the  supreme  importance  of  the  military 
situation. 

Similarly,  if  there  is  evidence  of  a  real  willingness  to  co-operate,  you  could 
offer  representation  as  members  of  your  Executive,  at  the  War  Cabinet  and  at 
the  Peace  Conference.5 

3  No.  277. 

4  The  text  of  this  Annex  was  transmitted  by  Mr  Clauson  to  Mr  Turnbull  as  telegram  5668  of  28  March 
(No.  424).  See  also  No.  300,  para.  1. 

5  The  final  sentence  reproduces  the  final  sentence  of  the  draft  telegram  to  Lord  Linlithgow  at  No.  25 1 ; 
the  expression  ‘your  Executive’  was  evidently  retained  in  error. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Atnery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123)22 

most  immediate  new  Delhi,  p  March  1942,  i  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  p  March,  11  am 

No.  579-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  295, 1  dated  March  7th. 
I  appreciate  the  distance  you  have  gone  in  the  attempt  to  meet  our  difficulties 
about  the  minority  pledge  while  retaining  your  own  local  option  proposal. 
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The  proposed  amended  declaration  keeps  us  in  indefinitely  as  parties  to  a 
bilateral  treaty  and  therefore  amounts  to  a  continuing2  pledge. 

2.  I  have  put  the  full  draft  as  amended  by  your  telegram  No.  295  to  Glancy 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Glancy  is  on  tour  and  I  await  his  final  views. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  regards  it  as  no  less  disastrous  than  before.  I  repeat 
his  views  in  a  succeeding  telegram.3  You  will  understand  the  deep  anxiety  with 
which,  given  the  present  war  position,  I  am  bound  to  regard  this  opinion  of 
my  principal  military  adviser. 

3 .  From  my  point  of  view  the  draft  declaration  as  amended  by  your  tele¬ 
gram  No.  295  would  be  a  calamity.  The  insertion  of  the  minority  pledge  in 
diis  form  would  be  regarded  by  all  Hindu  opinion  as  retrograde  compared 
with  the  1940  declaration.  It  would  also  destroy  the  whole  policy  of  throwing 
the  primary  responsibility  on  Indians  to  settle  their  own  internal  problem.4 
In  the  result  the  declaration  would  fall  flat  and  I  should  be  left  with  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  India  and  in  a  worse  position  than  before.  Hindus  and  Muslims  would 
be  relieved  of  the  need  to  settle  their  own  differences  and  would  continue  to  lay 
the  blame  on  Britain  and  to  direct  their  propaganda  at  and  against  her  since 
their  future  relations  would  depend  not  on  their  own  agreement  but  on  the 
terms5  that  they  could  squeeze  out  of  Britain  in  the  treaty  negotiations. 

4.  The  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma  is  to  drop  the  advertisement  of 
local  option  which  in  turn  involves  dropping  from  the  declaration  the  detailed 
specification  of  the  post-war  constitutional  procedure. 

5.  In  this  dilemma  I  have  taken  the  unusual  step  of  showing  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  without  commendation  the  draft  declaration  sent  with  my  telegram 
No.  568— S,6  dated  March  8th.  The  Commander-in-Chief  sees  no  serious 
trouble  arising  from  this,  vide  my  succeeding  telegram. 

6.  I  am  not  trying  to  force  the  hands  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  but 
must  put  it  on  record  that  I  have  offered  a  constructive  and  generous  way  out. 


1  No.  268.  2  Deciphered  as ‘continuity’.  3  No.  285.  4  Deciphered  as  ‘ (?  business)’. 

5  ‘the  terms’  deciphered  as  ‘their  own  (?  terms)’.  6  No.  275. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

most  immediate  9  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  580-S.  Following  are  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  observations  referred  to 
in  my  telegram  No.  579-S.1 

Begins.  The  alterations  in  the  Government  draft2  do  not  affect  at  all  the 
opinions  I  put  forward  in  my  letter  of  which  Viceroy  telegraphed  home  a 
summary.3  The  objections  I  urged  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  new  declaration 
and  I  still  regard  the  probable  effect  on  the  army  of  such  a  declaration  as  dis¬ 
astrous.  The  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  an  explanation  and  guarantee 
to  the  army  is  meaningless  and  worthless. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  army  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  Viceroy’s 
alternative  declaration.  It  will  undoubtedly  provoke  much  discussion  in  the 
army  as  elsewhere  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  harmful.  Ends. 

1  No.  284.  2  No.  268.  3  No.  246. 
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Sir  B.  Glancy  ( Punjab )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/91 

most  immediate  9  March  1942 

No.  16-G.  Your  telegram  No.  575-S.1 1  am  not  entirely  clear  about  the  precise 
wording  of  the  proposed  announcement  as  now  revised  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  contain  elements  which  will  make  it  less  disturbing  than  the  original  draft 
to  the  majority  in  the  Punjab  though  their  apprehensions  will  certainly  not  be 
wholly  allayed.  I  think  therefore  that  the  revised  draft  is  definitely  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  original.  At  the  same  time  I  anticipate  that  prominence  given  to 
elected  constitution-making  body  will  result  in  very  strong  protest  from  the 
Muslim  League  which  is  likely  to  have  serious  repercussions  in  the  Punjab  and 
may  well  lead  to  collapse  of  Ministry  with  grave  effects  on  the  war  effort.  If 
on  receipt  of  the  full  amended  text  I  have  any  further  comments  I  will  telegraph 
again. 

Above  is  text  of  message  sent  to  Secretary  of  State.  I  am  not  in  position  to 
speak  for  Congress  strongholds  in  India  but  I  doubt  whether  any  material 
satisfaction  will  be  caused  by  an  announcement  which  will  obviously  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  various  ways.  I  again  suggest  definite  advance  on  previous  announce- 
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merits  might  be  provided  by  declaring  that  if  main  parties  in  India  fail  to  reach 
common  agreement  then  other  parts  of  the  Empire  who  have  already  attained 
Dominion  Status  and  possibly  also  America  will  be  asked  to  devise  fair  solution 
either  (a)  in  collaboration  with  the  British  Government  or  (b)  without  such 
collaboration.  This  might  serve  to  counter  Congress  propaganda  that  Britain 
will  never  willingly  part  with  power.  It  might  also  help  in  steadying  world 
opinion.  This  suggestion  seems  outside  terms  of  present  reference  made  to  me 
but  I  ask  you  if  you  see  no  objection  to  pass  it  on  to  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
Repeated  to  Secretary  of  State.2 

1  Telegram  575-S  of  8  March  (MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/110)  transmitted  sub-para. (c)  (ii) — though  referring 
to  it  as  sub-para.  ( b )  (ii) — of  the  draft  Declaration  as  in  the  Annex  to  No.  265. 

2  Although  this  text  of  the  telegram  concludes  with  these  words,  it  is  clear  from  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  and  from  No.  287,  para.  1,  that  only  the  first  paragraph  was  repeated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

most  immediate  new  Delhi,  9  March  1942,  11. 35  pm 

Received:  9  March,  10.15  Pm 
No.  588— S.  You  will  have  received  direct  Glancy’s  views1  on  the  declaration 
as  amended  in  your  telegram  No.  295. 2  I  should  explain  that  time  only  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  send  him  in  full  the  revised  clause  ( h )  (ii)3  of  your  draft  with 
indications  that  there  were  other  changes  of  which  the  omission  of  last  two 
lines  of  preamble  (secession)  was  specifically  mentioned.  I  may  hear  further 
from  him  when  he  has  the  full  text,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  make  much 
difference.  In  a  postscript  to  myself  not  repeated  to  you  he  puts  forward  a 
suggestion  that  failing  post-war  agreement  between  Indian  parties  other 
Dominions4  or  possibly5  also  America  might  be  called  in  to  devise  a  solution 
either  with  or  without  British  collaboration.  The  underlying  idea  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded6  by  paragraph  6  of  my  suggestions  in  telegram  No.  568-S7  but  this 
is  not  the  time  to  put  it  forward  in  terms.  Its  relevance  in  Glancy’s  suggestion 
at  this  juncture  lies  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  a  specific  declaration  of  the  post-war 
procedure. 

1  See  No.  286.  2  No.  268. 

3  See  No.  286,  note  1.  By  the  amendments  contained  in  the  Annex  to  No.  207,  the  para,  to  which 
Lord  Linlithgow  referred  as  clause  (b)  had  been  renumbered  as  para.  (c). 

4  ‘Dominions’ was  received  corrupt.  5  Deciphered  as ‘proposal’. 

6  ‘excluded’  was  received  corrupt.  7  No.  275. 
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2.  Punjab  being  so  much  the  crux  of  our  present  difficulties  I  have  shown 
Craik  your  telegram  No.  295.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  views  thereon: 

Begins.  The  draft  represents  some  improvement  in  view  of  the  omission  of 
specific  reference  to  secession  and  the  inclusion  of  some  sort  of  undertaking 
to  implement  guarantees  to  minorities.  But  clear  specification  of  elected  con¬ 
stituent  body  will  certainly  be  interpreted  by  Muslims  as  betrayal  and  they 
will  not  be  reassured  by  offer  of  treaty  negotiations  for  protection  of  minorities. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  under  Jinnah’s  lead  Muslims  may  refuse  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  constituent  body.  If  however  they  co-operate  in  it  with  view  to 
eventual  formation  of  Pakistan  (which  moderate  Muslims  in  the  Punjab  do 
not  really  like)  communal  feeling  in  the  most  intense  form  will  be  provoked 
either  on  an  all  India  or  Provincial  scale.  Sikhs  will  certainly  resist  by  force 
inclusion  in  Pakistan.  Ends.8 

8  Cf.  No.  278. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  9  March  1942,  11.55  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  589-S.  Your  telegram  No.  299, 1  dated  March  8th  and  received  March  9th. 

My  immediate  personal  reactions  for  your  personal  information  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Failure  to  grasp  the  nettle.  If  we  go  too  far  towards  meeting  Jinnah  we 
are  bound  to  get  into  trouble  either  with  Sikhs  (and  consequently  in  Punjab 
with  Muslims)  or  Hindus  or  both.  Hence  my  anxiety  to  have  a  formula,  such 
as  I  have  suggested,  which  avoids  laying  down  precisely  the  post-war  plan,  and 
does  not  exclude  Pakistan  but  does  not  advertise  local  option. 

2.  I  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  your  present  formula  is  an  attempt  to 
meet  my  requirement  of  not  upsetting  the  Punjab  or  the  Army.  From  my  point 
of  view  this  formula  would  be  fatal  to  the  declaration  in  Hindu  eyes.  They 
would  interpret  it  as  a  virtual  promise  not  merely  of  Pakistan  but  of  Sikhistan 
also,  and  as  containing  greater  possibilities  of  disintegrating  India  than  even 
Jinnah  claims.  They  would  observe  that  not  even  a  majority  in  a  Provincial 
Assembly  would  be  needed  to  detach  some  particular  region  from  the  Union. 
They  would  regard  it  as  still  further  empowering  minorities  to  force  separation 
on  exorbitant  terms  by  mere  refusal  to  agree.  I  do  not  object  to  giving  the 
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minorities  a  strong  position  in  the  future  deliberations,  but  if  we  promise  too 
much  strength  now  the  declaration  will  be  reviled  by  Hindus.  We  are  back 
again  to  the  old  dilemma. 

3 .  Hailey’s  and  Montmorency’s  views  relate  to  the  distant  future.  I  am  not 
so  much  concerned  about  what  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  Pakistan  but  I  am 
vitally  concerned  with  the  necessity  of  not  causing  trouble  at  present  which 
would  impede  our  war  effort  and  also  of  not  having  a  declaration  that  would 
fall  absolutely  flat  with  the  Hindus. 

4.  Avoidance  of  holding  up  things  indefinitely.  I  fully  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  the  charge  of  sitting  tight  and  holding  up  all  hope  of  constitutional 
progress.  The  quasi  time  limits  in  my  alternative  draft  declaration  (telegram 
No.  568)2  are  the  best  contribution  that  I  can  see,  given  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  to  this  end. 

1  No.  279.  2  No.  275. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Arnery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

most  immediate  new  Delhi,  9  March  1942,  11.33  pm 

Received:  9  March,  10.30  pm 
No.  590-S.  My  telegram  No.  586— S,1  dated  March  8th.  It  occurs  to  me  in 
view  of  the  anxieties  expressed  in  various  quarters  about  the  right  of  secession 
that  the  following  alternative  version  of  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  1  of 
the  draft  declaration  contained  in  that  telegram  has  the  advantage  of  emphasizing 
the  voluntary  nature  of  the  Commonwealth  association  without  openly  men¬ 
tioning  secession.  You  will  observe  that  it  follows  closely  the  wording  of  the 
Balfour  Report  of  19262 — 

Begins.  This  free  Union  will  constitute  a  member  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  equal  in  status  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions, 
voluntarily  associated  with  them  in  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  in 
no  way  subordinate  to  them  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  or  external  affairs. 
Ends. 

I  put  this  forward  for  consideration  by  the  Cabinet  Sub-Committee. 

1  This  should  read  ‘568-S’,  i.e.  No.  275.  2  See  No.  195,  note  2. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/158 

secret1  9  March  1942,  5.20  pm 

16-U.  I  have  said  little  to  you2  thus  far  about  my  own  difficulties  because  I  have 
been  so  anxious  to  avoid  least  suggestion  of  a  threat.  But  the  position  now 
requires  that  I  should  tell  you  that  if  the  declaration  is  to  go  out  in  the  form 
now3  before  Cabinet  Committee  (Your  telegram  No.  295)4 1  shall  have  to  resign. 

2.  My  own  views  are  before  the  Cabinet  and  I  need  not  recapitulate  these  at 
length.  Briefly  I  feel  that  I  could  not  contemplate  sharing  with  H.M.G.  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  step  which  in  the  opinion  of  my  Commander-in-Chief  would 
gravely  hurt  the  fighting  value  of  the  army.  Nor  could  I  usefully  continue  in 
my  charge  if  after  high  expectations  raised  here  by  very  unwise  publicity  from 
London  of  H.M.G.’s  intention  to  make  a  major  contribution  in  constitutional 
field,  the  declaration  should  prove,  as  the  present  draft  most  certainly  would  • 
prove,  a  complete  flop.  With  the  Japanese  at  the  gate  I  should  have  to  handle 
an  embittered  India,  with  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  relieved  of  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  both5  by  my  offer  of  August  1940  (which  put  upon 
them  the  sobering6  prospect  of  having  to  agree  together  to  build  the  new  con¬ 
stitution)  and  therefore  free  to  direct  their  venom  against  myself  and  my 
government. 

3 .  I  should  propose  immediately  before  the  announcement  is  made  to  telegraph 
to  Winston  my  resignation  in  a  form  suitable  for  publication.  I  know  I  can 
rely  on  you  to  see  that  Parliament  and  the  public  may  not  be  led  to  think  that 
the  scheme  in  your  telegram  295  has  my  support.  I  trust  too  that  you  will  find 
it  possible  to  tell  Parliament  that  during  the  formative  stage  of  the  declaration 
neither  I  nor  mine7  have  been  either  obstructive  or  illiberal  in  our  approach  to 
this  problem.  You  are  at  liberty  if  you  so  desire  to  communicate  substance  of 
this  telegram  to  Prime  Minister. 

4.  Question  arises  of  what  may  best  be  done  about  getting  me  out  of  India. 

It  will  be  awkward  and  I  suggest  inexpedient  that  I  should  continue  in  the 
charge  once  my  resignation  becomes  public  property.  For  I  could  hardly 
hope,  once  it  is  known  that  I  disapprove  of  essential  parts  of  the  scheme,  to 
be  an  effective  advocate.  How  would  it  do  to  fly  me  home  ostensibly  for 
consultation  and  to  put  Lumley  in  to  act  for  me  and  retain  him  as  acting 
Governor-General  until  permanent  successor  can  arrive?  I  imagine  that  on 
security  grounds  I  ought  to  complete  flight  to  London  before  any  announce¬ 
ment  were  made,  though  at  the  moment  I  am  not  clear  how  this  could  be  done 
at  this  end. 
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5.  I  look  to  you  as  an  old  and  trusted  friend  to  protect  me  from  the  slightest 
suggesdon  that  I  am  trying  to  threaten  the  Cabinet  into  acceptance  of  my  own 
alternative8  which  acceptance  would  make  my  position  possible.  Believe  me, 
I  am  neither  so  foolish  nor  so  lacking  in  duty. 

1  Deciphered  as  ‘Most  Secret’. 1  2 3  ‘to  you’  omitted  in  decipher. 

3  Deciphered  as  it  has  (sic)  .  4  No.  268.  5  ‘upon  both’  omitted  in  decipher. 

6  Deciphered  as  ‘ingenious  (sic)’.  ?  ‘mine’  deciphered  as  ‘my  advisers’. 

8  No.  275. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 

LIPOI6lio6h:ff  83-90 

India  office,  9  March  1942 

Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.14/42 
Prime  Minister 

I  enclose  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  your  proposed  statement  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  1  For  convenience  sake  I  have  incorporated  them  in  a  single  document, 
underlining  the  passages  which  have  been  added  to  or  where  I  suggest  an 
alteration  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  text.2  Some  of  the  alterations  are  purely 
drafting,  but  I  have  numbered  and  comment  below  on  the  reasons  for  the  more 
important  ones. 

1.  I  think  it  is  better  to  talk  of  the  attainment  of  Dominion  status  than  the 
grant  of  it.  “Grant”  jars  on  Indian  susceptibilities.  Also  I  think  there  are 
advantages  in  using  the  actual  language  of  our  pledge  of  August  1940  and 
reminding  them  that  the  constitution  is  to  be  framed  by  Indians  themselves. 
This  helps  to  explain  the  argument  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

2.  While  it  is  essential  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should  work  to  a  definite  set  of  in¬ 
structions,  and  that  there  should  be  no  idea  that  he  is  going  out  on  a  purely 
roving  commission,  I  think  there  are  serious  objections  to  referring  to  his 
instructions  as  if  they  were  an  absolutely  cut  and  dried  plan  (even  though  from 
our  point  of  view  they  are  something  fairly  near  that).  To  do  so  seems  to  me 
to  fetter  the  Cabinet’s  emissary’s  discretion  too  much  and  will  tempt  Indians 
to  begin  by  asking  him  to  disclose  the  whole  of  his  plan  instead  of  letting  him 
unfold  it  in  discussion. 

3.  This  again  is  from  the  August  1940  pledge  and  helps  to  remind  Moslems 

that  you  are  sticking  to  that  pledge.  This  is  specially  important  in  view  of  the 

1  11  March.  See  No.  282,  Conclusion  (4).  2  No.  281. 
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fact  that  they  are  likely  to  be  alarmed  by  your  sending  out  someone  known 
to  stand  so  close  to  Congress  circles. 

4.  This  is  the  same  point  as  2. 

5.  This  is  a  necessary  insertion.  The  Viceroy  is  going  to  be  put  in  any  case  in 
a  very  embarrassing  position  and  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  preserve  his 
authority. 

6.  The  wording  in  the  original  text  might  suggest  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  going 
to  talk  to  Congress  and  other  political  leaders  in  the  States.  It  would  certainly 
create  trouble  if  that  impression  got  about,  whereas  the  wording  as  amended 
would  refer  naturally  to  the  Princes  themselves  or  to  their  Ministers. 

Enclosure  to  No.  2gi 

SUGGESTED  LINES  OF  INDIAN  STATEMENT 

There  has  in  recent  weeks,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  critical  situation  which  is 
developing  in  the  Far  East,  been  a  growing  volume  of  discussion,  both  in  the 
Allied  countries  and  in  India,  as  to  the  precise  intentions  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  with  regard  to  the  future  of  India. 

In  August  1940  a  fresh  assurance  was  given  to  the  Indian  people  as  to  the 
attainment  of  free  and  equal  partnership  in  the  British  Commonwealth  under  a  con¬ 
stitutionframed  by  Indians  for  themselves,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  difficulties 
between  the  various  Indian  communities  could  be  overcome  by  discussion 
amongst  the  leaders  of  those  communities  so  as  to  devise  some  practical  means 
by  winch  India  might  take  her  place  as  a  free  partner  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations. 

This  problem  of  constitutional  development  of  India  has  now  for  many 
decades  vexed  the  minds  of  British  and  Indian  politicians  alike,  and  has  proved 
itself  to  be  one  of  unparalleled  difficulty. 

The  Indian  sub-continent  is  not,  unfortunately  for  constitutional  develop¬ 
ment,  peopled  by  a  homogeneous  race,  nor  are  its  political  and  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  shared  in  common  by  her  whole  people.  For  two  centuries  now 
British  rule  in  India  has  served  to  bring  the  various  races  and  religions  into  a 
closer  harmony  and  has  worked  towards  the  unity  of  India.  Closest  regard, 
however,  has  always  had  to  be  observed  towards  the  stubborn  fact  of  the  fears 
which  exist  amongst  the  minorities  lest  they  should  be  subjected  to  oppression 
by  majorities.  These  so-called  minorities  are  so  large  in  size  and  so  different  in 
character  from  the  majorities  and  to  one  another  that  in  some  cases  they  are 
more  nearly  separate  nations  than  mere  racial  minorities. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  if  the  problem  of  the  solution  of  India’s 
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freedom  is  left  to  discussion  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  various  communities 
in  India  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  deadlock  being  resolved.  Unfortunately 
owing  to  this  fact  an  impression,  mistaken  hut  widespread,  has  gained  ground  in 
some  quarters  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  relied  upon  this  inability 
of  the  Indian  communities  to  come  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  in 
order  to  postpone  indefinitely  th e  fulfilment  of  their  pledges. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  are  determined  that  this  deadlock  shall,  if  possible, 
he  overcome,  and  have  accordingly  come  to  certain  definite  conclusions,  upon  which 

2  the  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  are  all  agreed,  as  to  a  line  of  policy  which  they 
believe  can  achieve  the  object  in  view.  But  it  will  be  appreciated  that  any  plan, 
to  be  successful,  must  meet  with  the  support  of  a  large  section  of  the  Indian 
people,  since  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  desirous  of  forcing  upon  the 
Indian  peoples  a  plan  which  would  not  seem  to  them  fair  and  just.  At  the  same 
time,  His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  envisage  the  possibility  either  of  the 
majority’s  desire  being  held  up  indefinitely  by  a  dissentient  element,  or  of  large 
and  powerful  minorities  being  subjected  to  a  system  of  government  which  they 

3  consider  unfair  or  unsafe  for  their  communities  in  the  future,  and  whose 
authority  they  would  directly  deny. 

The  military  situation  in  the  Far  East  has,  however,  introduced  another  and 
an  over-riding  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  since  to-day  a  powerful 
and  aggressive  enemy  stands  almost  at  the  Gates  of  India. 

For  the  safety  of  India  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  undertaken  and  will 
exercise  their  responsibility,  and  at  this  moment  of  crisis  they  are  bound  by 
the  obhgations  of  history  to  do  their  utmost  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
to  the  full  and  to  do  nothing  which  in  their  opinion  would  weaken  their  power 
to  rally  every  element  in  India  to  the  defence  of  their  country  in  order  that  it 
may  be  possible,  when  the  danger  has  passed,  to  create  that  free  India  which  is 
the  object  of  all  its  peoples  and  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  To  amiounce  at 
this  moment  some  great  new  constitutional  change  which  had  not  previously 
received  the  consent  both  of  the  majority  and  of  the  principal  minorities  in 
India  would  be  to  divert  the  energies  and  thoughts  of  the  Indian  peoples  from 
their  own  immediate  dangers  and  to  turn  them  to  the  discussion  of  constitu¬ 
tional  questions  which,  though  of  profound  importance  for  the  future  of  India, 
cannot  assist  its  immediate  defence. 

4  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  His  Majesty's  Government,  which  has  been  anxiously 
studying  various  means  of  possibly  solving  the  deadlock,  have  decided  to  send  im¬ 
mediately  to  India  a  member  of  the  War  Cabinet  fully  apprised  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  and  furnished  with  instructions  approved  by  them,  to  discuss  the  problem 

5  with  the  Viceroy  and  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether 
it  is  possible  to  secure  that  generous  measure  of  acceptance  which  is  vital  to 
success.  In  that  event  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  prepared  to  announce 
their  decisions  and  to  call  into  immediate  consultation  the  leaders  of  all  the 
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principal  sections  of  opinion  in  British  India  as  well  as  leading  representatives  of 
the  Indian  States,  with  a  view  to  reinforcing  the  determination  of  the  Indian 
peoples  and  States  to  preserve  their  country  from  the  threatening  aggression. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/POI6lio6b:  ff  91-2 

p  March  1942 

My  dear  Cripps, 

I  enclose  a  simplified  version  of  the  plan,  leaving  out  the  detailed  composition 
of  the  constituent  body  with  the  consequential  details  about  local  option  which 
have  created  so  much  anxiety,  which  I  drafted  on  Saturday,1  in  case  it  was  still 
thought  desirable  to  proceed  by  way  of  immediate  public  declaration.  It  has 
now  become  superfluous  and  I  am  not  circulating  it.  But  I  send  it  along  to  you  • 
as  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  both  for  the  new  opening  sentence,  and 
for  the  slightly  revised  lay-out.  You  may  care  to  have  it  with  you  when  you 
come  to  drafting  the  final  outcome  of  your  talks  in  declaration  form.  There 
are  also  some  quite  good  points  in  Linlithgow’s  long  alternative,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  point  that  the  treaty  negotiations  would  be  conducted  concurrently 
with  the  constitution-making,2  no  doubt  by  a  delegation  from  the  Convention. 

We  must  have  a  really  good  talk  before  you  leave.  Would  you  and  Lady 
Cripps  dine  quietly  with  us  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  at  7.45  ?  Do  you  include 
fish  and  eggs  in  your  diet  (when  procurable !)  or  are  you  a  vegetarian  of  the 
straiter  sect? 

Anyhow  all  possible  good  luck  to  you  on  your  venture.  The  one  mathematical 
problem  we  did  not  touch  upon  at  lunch  yesterday  was  squaring  the  circle — 
that  has  been  left  to  you  to  accomplish  by  negotiation. 

Yours  ever, 
l.  s.  A. 

Enclosure  to  No.  2p23 
LlPO/6lio6b:  JJ 154-5 
Abridged  Draft  Declaration 

His  Majesty’s  Government  having  considered  the  anxieties  which  have  been 
expressed  in  this  country  and  in  India  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  India  make  the  following  declaration : 

(a)  His  Majesty’s  Government  recognises  the  right  of  India  to  attain  to  the 
same  position  of  freedom  and  of  international  status  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  United 
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Kingdom.  It  looks  to  the  earliest  possible  realisation  of  that  position  by  the 
creation,  by  Indians  themselves,  of  a  new  Indian  Union,  associated  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  other  Dominions  by  the  common  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  but  equal  to  them  in  every  respect  and  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any 
respect  of  its  domestic  or  external  affairs. 

(b)  They  propose  that  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  there 
shall  be  set  up  a  constituent  body  or  convention,  which  shall  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  States  as  well  as  of  the  Provinces,  with  the  object  of  framing 
the  constitution  of  a  future  Indian  Union.  Failing  previous  agreement  upon 
the  composition  of  this  body,  they  will  set  up  themselves  such  body  as,  in  their 
opinion,  is  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  is  likely  to  command  the  greatest 
measure  of  support. 

(c)  His  Majesty’s  Government  undertake,  if,  as  they  sincerely  hope,  such 
a  Union  for  All-India  can  be  agreed  by  the  principal  elements  concerned,  to 
accept  and  to  implement  forthwith  the  constitution  so  framed  subject  only  to 
the  signing  of  a  treaty  which  shall  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  constitution  making  body.  This  treaty  will  cover  all  necessary 
matters  arising  from  the  transfer  of  responsibility  from  British  to  Indian  hands; 
it  will  make  provision,  in  accordance  with  the  undertakings  given  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities; 
but  will  not  impose  any  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  Indian  Union  to  decide 
in  the  future  its  relationship  to  the  other  member  States  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

(d)  Failing  agreement  upon  a  constitution  for  India  as  a  whole,  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  in  fulfilment  of  pledges  given,  is  prepared  to  recognise  the  right 
of  those  provinces  or  regions  of  India  which  do  not  accept  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitution,  to  remain  outside.  Such  non-acceding  areas  will  be  entitled  to  make 
new  constitutional  arrangements  for  themselves  which  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  accept,  subject  again  to  corresponding  treaty  provision  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  minorities  and  in  respect  of  other  matters  arising  out  of  the  transfer 
of  responsibility. 

( e )  Whether  or  not  an  Indian  State  elects  to  adhere  to  one  of  the  above 
constitutions  it  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  its  treaty  arrangements, 
so  far  as  this  may  be  required  by  the  new  situation. 

(/)  While  during  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India,  and  until  the 
new  constitution  can  be  framed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  the  Defence  of  India,  they  desire  and  invite  the 
immediate  and  effective  participation  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections 

1  7  March.  2  See  No.  275,  para.  4. 

3  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  enclosure,  though  its  place  in  the  file  and  its  lack  of  signature  or 
date  make  certainty  on  the  point  impossible.  Mr  Amery  evidently  drafted  another  ‘simplified 
Declaration’;  see  No.  279. 
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of  the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels  of  their  country,  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  give  the  active  and 
constructive  help  in  the  discharge  of  a  task  which  is  vital  and  essential  for  the 
future  freedom  of  India. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  10  March  1 942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

If  you  get  a  much  shorter  letter  than  usual  this  week,  you  must  blame  the 
series  of  constitutional  bombs  which  have  been  exploding  under  my  tail  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  week.  I  need  not  elaborate  to  you  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself  when  I  am  asked  to  take,  at  • 
the  shortest  notice  and  with  the  minimum  opportunities  for  consultation  with 
those  from  whom  I  should  normally  look  for  advice,  decisions  of  the  gravest 
importance  affecting  every  corner  of  an  area  as  large  as  Europe,  as  diversely 
populated  and  quite  as  prolific  of  thorny  political  and  racial  problems :  and  all 
this  at  a  time  when  thejapanese  are  walking  up  our  front  drive  and  I  am  changing 
my  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  fourth  time. 

2.  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  comment  at  length  upon  the  copious  interchange 
of  telegrams  we  have  had  over  the  draft  Declaration  except  to  observe,  in  all 
gentleness,  that  our  democratic  system  of  government  yields  results  that  are 
at  times  very  strange  !  We  are  putting  together  a  pronouncement  which  must 
affect,  deeply  and  permanently,  the  whole  future  of  our  relations  with  India, 
and  the  outcome  of  which  must  bear  very  directly  upon  the  issue  of  victory 
or  defeat  for  the  Allies.  Yet  we  work  at  breakneck  speed,  with  little  time  for 
consultation,  and  that  although  there  is  no  apparent  ground  for  such  a  hustle, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  we  might  perfectly  well  have  begun  the  process  many 
weeks  ago.  So  anxious  are  we  to  secure  for  the  declaration  the  propaganda 
value  of  surprise  that  the  Viceroy  is  at  first  specifically  debarred  from  con¬ 
sulting  anyone  except  the  three  Presidency  Governors,  even  the  views  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  not  being,  in  the  earher  stages,  available  to  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Cabinet, 1  though  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  confronted  by  a  military 
crisis  of  the  first  order. 

3.  Rangoon  has  fallen,  and  I  have  decided  that  the  National  War  Front  must 
be  launched  now  or  never.  Governors  have  been  warned,  and  detailed  in¬ 
structions  have  been  sent  to  Provincial  Governments,  so  that  the  ground  will 
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have  been  prepared  unobtrusively  during  the  last  few  days.  I  have  issued  a  short 
message,2  which  will  be  published  in  tomorrow  morning’s  papers.  I  have  had 
considerable  doubts  about  this  scheme,  which  have  been  reinforced  by  doubts 
expressed  by  Governors,  especially  Hallett  and  Stewart.  I  confess  that  I  am 
not  even  now  confident  that  it  will  have  any  very  considerable  success  in  the 
country,  but  at  least  it  can  do  no  harm  and  it  may  well  serve  to  rally  and  hearten 
the  many  people  of  goodwill,  who  at  this  time  are  looking  for  some  such  move. 
The  scheme  has  had  the  strong  support  of  Maxwell,  whose  balance  and  judgment 
weighs  a  good  deal  with  me,  and  the  plans  have  been  worked  out  by  P.J. 
Griffiths,  a  retired  Civilian,  whose  drive  and  enthusiasm  are  likely  to  carry  the 
scheme  a  long  way. 

4.  I  am  sending  with  this  letter  copy  of  a  statement  that  I  had  to  make  to 
my  Executive  Council  on  the  4th  March.3  It  contains  a  slight  prevarication4 
as  Presidencies  have  now  in  law  become  Provinces,5  but  the  whole  position 
is  so  difficult  at  the  time,  that  one  is  lucky  to  get  away  with  so  technical  a  fib 
as  this. 


Enclosure  to  No.  295 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy's  statement  to  the  Executive  Council 

4  March  1942 

I  have  realised  for  a  week  or  two  past  that  there  must  have  been  widespread 
conviction  that  something  was  afoot  in  the  nature  of  plans  for  a  new  Declara¬ 
tion  regarding  India;  and  I  was  to  that  extent  relieved  when  His  Majesty’s 
Government  decided  to  state  the  fact  publicly  a  day  or  two  ago.6  I  fully  appre¬ 
ciate,  however,  that  this  only  aggravates  the  embarrassment  caused  to  my 
Colleagues,  especially  those  who  are  here  because  of  their  standing  in  public 
life  and  the  trust  which  I  have  reposed  in  them.  They  may  well  feel  it  strange 
that  decisions  vitally  involving  the  future  of  this  country  are  under  active  dis¬ 
cussion  without  any  hint  being  given  to  them  of  the  nature  of  those  discussions, 
or  any  opportunity  of  putting  forward  their  views. 

My  Colleagues  will  appreciate  my  own  difficulty  in  this  matter.  Owing  partly 
to  the  speed  with  which  events  of  the  gravest  importance  are  moving  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  the  effect  of  which  on  India  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Colleagues  are  perhaps  in  a  better  position  than  ourselves  to  judge,  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  authorise  me  to  acquaint 
my  Colleagues  with  the  progress  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  own  delibera¬ 
tions.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  confide  in  Governors  of  Provinces,  whose 

1  See  No.  113.  2  See  No.  310,  note  1.  3  Cf.  No.  213. 

4  See  second  para,  of  enclosure.  5  See  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Sec.  46(1). 

6  Pari  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  378,  25  February,  col.  315. 
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responsibilities,  as  you  well  know,  cover  not  only  the  execution  of  internal 
policy  which  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may  formulate,  but  also  include 
Provincial  functions  of  high  importance  for  which  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  has  no  constitutional  responsibility. 

I  am  afraid  we  must  accept  this  position  with  as  little  sense  of  embarrassment 
as  possible,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  can  do  so  without  lessening  our  mutual  trust. 

I  hope  that  at  any  rate  I  may  be  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  my  Colleagues 
will  not  learn  from  the  Press  or  the  News  telegrams  the  terms  of  any  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  Prime  Minister  before  they  have  learnt  them  from  me,  but  of  this 
I  can  give  no  present  guarantee. 

I  myself  do  not  yet  know  what  precise  form  the  final  decision  may  take. 
But  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  ask  you  for  your  views,  I  have  tried  my 
best  to  keep  myself  in  the  closest  contact  with  expressed  opinion  of  all  shades 
in  India,  and  to  see  that  the  implications  of  these  various  opinions  are  not  lost 
upon  His  Majesty’s  Government.  I  think  I  should  be  fairly  interpreting  your 
common  attitude  in  saying  that  we  all  want  to  heighten  the  stature  of  India 
and  to  find  a  solution  to  her  baffling  internal  problem.  For  my  own  part  at  • 
least  I  must  hope  that  whatever  decision  is  taken,  it  will  not  involve  a  loss 
of  stability  and  continuity  in  the  Government  of  British  India  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  war. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( via  India  Office ) 
Telegram,  L/POI6lio6h :  jf  70-2 


10  DOWNING  STREET,  WHITEHALL,  10  March  I942 
PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

14-U.  Prime  Minister  to  Viceroy,  i.  I  agree  with  you  that  to  fling1  out  our2 
declaration  without  knowing  where  we  are  with  the  Indian  parties  would  be 
to  court  outcome  of  what  you  rightly  call  a  flop  and  start  an  acrimonious  con¬ 
troversy  at  the  worst  possible3  moment  for  everybody.  Yesterday  before  I  was 
shown  your  16-U4  we  decided  not  to  publish  any  declaration  now  but  to  send 
a  War  Cabinet  Minister  out  to  see  whether  it  could  be  put  across  on  the  spot5 
because  otherwise  what  is  the  use  of  having  all  the  trouble?  Stafford  Cripps, 
with  great  public  spirit,  volunteered  for  this  thankless  and  hazardous  task.  He 
will  start  almost  immediately.  In  spite  of  all  the  differences  in  our  lines  of 
approach,  I  have  entire  confidence  in  his  overriding  resolve  to  beat  Hitler  and 
Co.  at  all  costs.  The  announcement  of  his  mission  will  still  febrile  agitation 
and  give  time  for  the  problem  to  be  calmly  solved  or  alternatively  proved  to 
be  for  the  time  being  insoluble. 
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2.  The  document  on  which  we  have  agreed  represents  our  united  policy.  If 
that  is  rejected  by  the  Indian  parties  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  devised,  our 
sincerity  will  be  proved  to  the  world  and  we  shall  stand  together  and  fight 
on  it  here,  should  that  ever  be  necessary. 

3 .  I  hope  therefore  that  you  will  await  Lord  Privy  Seal’s  arrival  and  go  into  the 
whole  matter  with  him.  He  is  of  course  bound  by  the  draft  declaration  which 
is  our  utmost  limit.  Moreover,  he  will  give  full  weight  to  the  military  and 
executive  position  in  which  India  is  now  placed. 

4.  It  would  be  impossible,  owing  to  unfortunate  rumours  and  publicity, 
and  the  general  American6  outlook  to  stand  on  a  purely  negative  attitude  and 
the  Cripps’  Mission  is  indispensable  to  prove  our  honesty  of  purpose  and  to 
gain7  time  for  the  necessary  consultations. 

5.  My  own  position  is  that  nothing  matters  except  the  successful  and  un¬ 
flinching  defence  of  India  as  a  part  of  the  general  victory,  and  this  is  also  the 
conviction  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Do  not  therefore  think  of  quitting  your  post 
at  this  juncture,  for  this  might  be  the  signal  for  a  general  collapse  in  British 
Indian  resistance  with  serious  rupture  of  political  unity  here.  We  have  a  very 
bad  time  immediately  ahead  but  nothing  like  so  bad  as  what  we  have  already 
forced  our  way  through.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  apprise  you  further  by 
official  telegram.8 

1  Deciphered  as  ‘put’.  2  ‘our’  omitted  in  decipher.  3  ‘possible’  omitted  in  decipher. 

4  No.  290.  5  See  No.  282. 

6  ‘American’ omitted  in  decipher.  7  Deciphered  as ‘concede’.  8  No.  295. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPOI6/io6h :  jf  81-2 

MOST  immediate  India  office,  10  March  1942,  6  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 
303.  Superintendent  Series. 

1.  War  Cabinet  have  decided  in  view  of  difficulties  and  objections  which 
you  and  others  have  indicated  not  to  proceed  with  publication  of1  declaration. 
Prime  Minister  will  make  announcement  on  Wednesday2  to  the  effect  that 
War  Cabinet  have  their  plan  for  solving  the  deadlock  but  are  not  for  the  time 


1  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘public’  for  ‘publication  of’. 


2  11  March. 
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being  at  any  rate  publishing  anything  but  are  sending  out  Sir  S.  Cripps  to 
endeavour  to  see  if  he  can  by  negotiation  with  Indian  pohtical  leaders  secure  a 
sufficient  body  of  agreement  upon  their  policy.  I  will  try  and  let  you  have  text 
of  Prime  Minister’s  statement  as  early  as  possible. 

2.  Sir  S.  Cripps  will  be  going  out  not  on  a  roving  mission  but  with  the 
plan  embodied  in  the  draft  declaration  as  his  general  instructions.  His  further 
general  instructions  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  paragraph  ( e )  of  the 
draft  declaration  will  be  sent  in  a  separate  telegram3  and  will  of  course  have  to 
be  discussed  with  you  in  detail. 

3.  Sir  S.  Cripps  will  probably  be  flying  out  at  the  end  of  the  week.  It  would 
I  think  be  appropriate  if  he  stayed  with  you  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  and 
then  perhaps  like  Generalissimo  have  his  own  quarters  where  he  could  receive 
visitors  informally. 

3  Annex  to  No.  283 ;  but  see  No.  300,  para.  1. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPOI6/io6b:  jf  76-7 

India  office,  10  March  1942 
15-U.  1.  Decision  to  send  out  Cripps  taken  over  week-end  has  superseded 
publication  for  the  time  being  and  consequently  also  consideration  of  your 
alternative  draft1  for  publication.  Cripps  will  naturally  have  this  alternative 
with  him  as  material  for  consideration,  but  Cabinet  definitely  want  him  to 
treat  their  draft2  as  the  basis  of  his  instructions.  If  he  fails  to  secure  agreement 
then  presumably  no  declaration  will  issue.  If  he  succeeds  the  dangers  anticipated 
by  you  and  others  will  not  materiahse. 

2.  The  policy  to  which  Cripps  is  to  work  is  in  essence  a  fairly  conservative 
one,  at  any  rate  as  compared  with  what  everybody  seems  to  be  expecting. 
On  the  other  hand  I  am  much  afraid  of  immediate  reaction  of  his  being  the 
emissary  on  Moslems  who  will  think  we  are  selling  out  to  Congress,  and  you 
may  find  it  necessary  to  convey  beforehand  some  sort  of  assurance  to  Jinnah 
(which  indeed  will  I  think  be  clearly  imphed  in  Prime  Minister’s  statement) 
to  keep  him  quiet  till  Cripps  arrives.  As  for  Congress  their  adverse  reaction  may 
be  ah  the  greater  when  they  discover  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  a  Sapru 
type  of  government3  and  that  the  nest  contains  the  Pakistan  cuckoos’  egg. 
But  they  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is  for  them  to  find  a  compromise 
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which  will  induce  the  Moslems  to  drop  Pakistan.  The  sooner  they  are  made  to 
realise  that  the  better. 

3 .  From  all  I  know  of  Cripps  he  will  I  think  not  endeavour  to  go  outside  his 
brief  and  try  to  commit  you  and  the  Cabinet  to  really  dangerous  courses. 
His  instructions  will  in  any  case  be  to  keep  in  closest  touch  with  you  and 
Commander-in-Chief  from  point  of  view  of  not  embarrassing  military  situa¬ 
tion. 

4.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  tried  my  best  though  without  success  to  see  that 
you  were  consulted  and  had  proper  notice  of  this  latest  development.  It  might 
have  saved  you  sending  16-U.4  For  the  feelings  expressed  in  that  telegram  I 
deeply  sympathise,  but  hope  Winston’s  telegram5  will  have  set  your  mind  at 
rest.  You  are  now  at  any  rate  relieved  of  your  immediate  anxieties  about  the 
declaration  and  whether  Cripps  succeeds  in  squaring  the  circle  or  not  he  will 
no  doubt  bring  back  to  the  Cabinet  a  fuller  realisation  of  all  your  difficulties. 
Incidentally  you  and  Wavell  may  be  able  to  enlist  his  effective  help  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  matters  far  more,  namely  India’s  war  effort. 

1  No.  275.  2  Annex  to  No.  265.  3  See  Enclosure  to  No.  2. 

4  No.  290.  5  No.  294. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  io  March  1 942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  602-S.  Your  telegram  No.  303, 1  dated  10th  March.  Please  telegraph  time 
at  which  Prime  Minister  will  make  his  announcement  so  that  I  can  inform  my 
Executive  Council  immediately  before.  I  am  making  arrangements  for  visitor 
as  suggested  in  your  paragraph  3.  Please  tell  him  I  will  do  all  I  may  for  his 
comfort  and  convenience. 


1  No.  295. 
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Sir  B.  Glancy  ( Punjab )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/91 

immediate  io  March  1942 

No.  17-G.  I  am  still1  most  gravely  apprehensive  of  the  results  which  proposed 
announcement  will  produce.  Whether  Congress  Party  will  be  in  any  way 
satisfied  appears  to  me  extremely  doubtful  and  still  more  doubtful  whether 
any  kind  of  material  help  can  be  expected  from  them  in  consequence.  But  I 
feel  convinced  that  effect  on  minorities  and  particularly  on  the  Punjab  will 
be  disastrous  and  subversive  of  all  war  effort.  Minorities  can  surely  derive  no 
satisfaction  from  promised  provision  for  protection  unless  they  are  assured  as 
to  way  in  which  such  a  promise  can  be  implemented. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  guarantee  to  the  Army  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  main 
announcement2  but  it  seems  preferable  that  it  should  be  included  now  rather 
than  be  left  over  for  subsequent  announcement.  Guarantee  to  consider  other 
services,  fulfilment  of  financial  and  other  obligations  also  require  inclusion.  If' 
minorities  and  other  interests  concerned  are  not  to  be  utterly  confounded  I 
would  endeavour  (group  corrupt)  that  instead  of  mere  mention  of  provision 
for  protection  the  announcement  should  state  that  transference  of  responsibility 
will  depend  on  adequate  arrangements  being  made  for  protection  of  such 
interests  and  on  His  Majesty’s  Government  being  convinced  that  these  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  duly  carried  out  in  practice. 

1  Since  the  despatch  of  No.  286,  Lord  Linlithgow  had  transmitted  the  full  text  of  the  draft  Declaration 
to  Sir  B.  Glancy  in  telegram  576-S  of  8  March,  sent  by  post.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/110. 

2  The  last  sentence  of  telegram  576-S  reads:  ‘As  regards  the  Army,  it  would  be  proposed  in  any  case 
to  send  round  order  to  troops  explaining  that  their  position  and  rights  remain  fully  guaranteed.’ 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Pinnell 
Telegram,  L/P&JI8/509 :  f  58 

India  office,  10  Alarch  1942,  4.25  pm 

Received:  11  March 

308.  Pinnell  from  Turnbull.  Prime  Minister  has  received  following  telegram 
from  Fazlul  Huq,  Khan  Sahib  and  Alla  Bux — 

Begins.  Most  earnestly  urge  gravity  situation  occasioned  by  menace  early 
invasion  India  imperatively  demands  immediate  transfer  India  real  power  and 
recognition  freedom  enabling  really  representative  Indians  establish  repre- 
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sentative  government  with  full  powers  assume  responsibility  defence  country 
in  effective  collaboration  other  free  and  democratic  countries  resist  aggressors. 
This  represents  general  view  Indian  Musalmans  also.  Ends. 

If  you  see  no  objection  grateful  if  you  would  acknowledge  on  behalf  of 
Prime  Minister. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI61 106b :  f  59 


immediate  India  office,  io  March  1942,  9  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  11  March 

313.  Superintendent  Series. 

1.  I  referred  in  my  previous  telegram1  to  instructions  to  be  given  to  Cripps 
with  reference  to  para,  (e)  of  draft.  On  further  consideration  it  would  seem 
more  appropriate  that  this  should  be  left  for  discussion  between  you  on  his  arrival. 2 

2.  I  am  telegraphing  separately3  giving  you  Cripps’  ideas  as  to  his  programme 
and  a  provisional  hst  of  people  whom  he  thinks  he  should  see.  On  this  he  would 
I  know  be  glad  of  your  advice. 

3.  If  Coupland  has  not  left  India  it  would  I  suggest  be  a  good  thing  to  get 
him  to  postpone  his  departure  to  enable  him  to  give  Cripps  his  impressions  both 
on  the  problems  generally  and  on  personalities,  while  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  report  it  may  be  important  to  see  whole  reaction  to  Cripps’  negotiations. 

1  No.  295,  para.  2. 

2  The  instructions  were  eventually  sent  on  28  March;  see  No.  424.  3  No.  313. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjPOI6lio6b:  f  60 


most  immediate  India  office,  10  March  1942,  7.30  pm 

Received:  11  March 

4407.  Your  telegram  March  10th.  303. 1  Statement  will  be  made  at  noon 
British  Summer  Time.  I  cannot  guarantee  telegraphing  it  in  advance  as  Prime 
Minister  is  working  on  it  overnight  but  I  understand  it  will  be  very  brief. 

1  Evidently  a  mistake  for  602-S  (No.  297). 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  R^o/i/i :  jf  20-1 


India  office,  io  March  1942 
Received:  11  March 

16-U.  Your  16-U.1  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  not  let  your  very  natural  feelings 
lead  you  to  hasty  decisions.  We  cannot  spare  you  at  a  moment  like  this  and 
anyhow  there  is  no  question  now  of  a  declaration.  But  apart  from  a  declaration 
there  is  nothing  much  amiss  with  the  main  items  of  the  Cabinet  policy  properly 
put,  viz.  (a)  if  no  agreement  on  constitutional  body  then  we  set  up  the  best 
we  can:  (h)  if  our  desire  to  see  a  united  India  under  some  agreed  constitution 
is  not  fulfilled2  we  shall  acquiesce  in  some  sort  of  Pakistan  sooner  than  see 
self-government  in  India  indefinitely  postponed;  (c)  our  other  obligations  etc. 
are  to  be  provided  for  by  treaty:3  (d)  we  are  prepared  to  bring  in  political 
leaders  in  some  form  or  other  without  surrendering  control  of  the  Executive" 
for  war  purposes.  By  the  time  these  matters  have  been  discussed  by  Cripps 
and  accepted  or  more  probably  rejected  India  will  be  up  against  much  more 
urgent4  issues  than  the  possible  eventual5  setting  up  of  Pakistan.  We  shall  have 
shown  our  good  will  to  the  world  and  India,6  clearly  brought  out  to  both  world 
and  India  the  inherent  difficulties,  and  shall  be  in  a  position,  with  or  without 
cooperation  of  party  leaders,  to  concentrate  on  the  fight  against  Japan.  This 
may  be  an  optimistic  estimate  but  “If  hopes  are  dupes  fears  may  be  liars.”7 

1  No.  290.  2  Deciphered  as  ‘balanced  (?)’. 

3  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘saying’  for  ‘treaty’.  4  Deciphered  as  ‘(important  ?)’. 

5  ‘possible  eventual’  omitted  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 

6  ‘and  India’  omitted  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 

7  A.  H.  Clough:  ‘Say  not,  the  struggle  naught  availeth.’  In  Mr  Churchill’s  copy  ‘are’  is  corrected 
in  manuscript  to  ‘were’  as  in  the  original. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIPOI6lio6h:  f  61 


PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  10  March  I942 

Received:  11  March 

No.  17-U.  Meeting1  of  all  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank  who  have  seen  your 
objections  and  those  of  Commander-in-Chief  and  to  whom  Prime  Minister 
even2  communicated  substance  of  your  16— U3  greatly  relieved  by  dropping 
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of  declaration  and  unanimously  approved  policy  now  decided  upon.  I  had 
hoped  to  secure  postponement  of  announcement  till  Thursday4  but  Prime 
Minister  has  just  decided  that  danger  of  leakage  is  now  so  great  that  he  must 
make  it  tomorrow.  Have  just  had  long  talk  with  Cripps  who  I  am  convinced 
is  determined  to  be  helpful  and  quite  prepared  to  face  unpopularity  with  the 
left  wingers  which  may  result  from  identifying  himself  with  a  policy  falling 
so  far  short  of  their  crude  ideas.  All  my  best  wishes  to  you  through  your  anxieties 
which  I  understand  fully,  but  I  believe  it  may  greatly  simplify  things  for  the 
future  if  once  Congress  is  brought  to  realise  (in  private  discussion  and  not  by 
a  publicly  proclaimed  declaration)  that  it  cannot  get  a  united  India  by  political 
pressure  here  but  must  come  to  some  sort  of  compromise  with  the  Moslems. 

1  See  No.  282,  Conclusion  (1).  2  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘had’. 

3  No.  290.  4  12  March. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

private  India  office,  10  March  1942 

Your  various  telegrams,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
others  more  immediately  affected,  convinced  the  Cabinet  of  what  I  had  felt 
from  the  first,  namely,  that  the  scheme  worked  out  by  the  Cabinet  Committee 
— and  with  which  I  did  not  disagree,  so  far  as  its  main  principles  were  con¬ 
cerned — was  entirely  unsuitable  to  figure  as  a  public  declaration.  Even  with 
the  fullest  simultaneous  explanation  in  the  House — and  at  one  time  the  Cabinet 
wanted  to  have  no  explanation  at  all  till  the  Indian  reaction  was  ascertained — 
the  thing  would,  I  am  sure  have  had  an  adverse  reaction  in  all  sorts  of  quarters, 
and  be  damned  from  the  outset.  Consequently,  the  only  way  out,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  a  way  of  gaining  a  little  time,  was  to  send  someone  to  discuss  and 
negotiate  in  order  to  find  out  how  far  Indians,  when  really  brought  up  against 
the  logic  of  the  situation,  would  accept  its  conclusions.  After  all,  once  it  is  laid 
down  that  there  must  be  agreement,  and  no  coercion  of  important  minorities, 
then  the  only  conclusion  is  that  things  must  wait  indefinitely  till  there  is  agree¬ 
ment,  or  that  the  majority  who  agree  go  ahead,  leaving  the  minority  standing 
outside,  which  is  indeed  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  every  British 
Dominion,  where  provinces  have  either  stayed  outside  for  a  time,  or  made 
special  conditions  for  coming  in,  or  finally  stayed  out  altogether,  e.g.,  New¬ 
foundland,  New  Zealand  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  What  we  have  been  up 
against  all  the  time  is  the  hope  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  its  influence  with 
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the  members  of  the  Left  Wing  here  and  in  America  would  push  us  into  going 
back  on  the  pledge  of  1940  and  make  us,  either  as  regards  the  future,  or  as 
regards  the  immediate  present,  take  some  step  which  prejudged  the  situation 
in  their  favour  and  against  the  Muslims  and  the  Princes.  Once  they  have  been 
definitely  told  in  so  many  words,  and  by  someone  whom  they  regard  as  not 
unsympathetic,  that  their  game  is  up  and  that  they  must  either  find  ways  and 
means  of  compromising  with  the  minority  elements,  or  face  the  disadvantages 
of  a  divided  India,  they  may  really  for  the  first  time,  take  seriously  into  account 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  preach  for  the  last  two  years,  namely,  the  devising 
of  some  entirely  new  constitutional  solution  to  meet  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  The  same  indeed  applies  to  the  Muslims,  who  will  have  to 
realise  what  Pakistan  may  involve  in  respect  of  Muslim  minorities  elsewhere, 
of  the  Sikh  difficulty,  of  holding  down  the  richer  and  more  numerous  Bengal 
Hindu  minority,  and  last  but  not  least  of  economic  dislocation.  In  fact,  I  would 
say  that  every  one  of  the  objections  you  and  others  have  seen  to  the  declaration  is 
an  effective  argument  for  the  line  of  policy  we  are  pursuing,  both  as  a  matter  for 
discussion  now  with  Indian  leaders  and  for  any  future  constitution-framing  body.  . 

2.  The  next  question,  then,  was  who  should  go  out?  I  confess  I  felt  at  first 
that,  both  from  your  point  of  view  and  from  mine,  it  might  have  been  better 
if  I  had  gone.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hi  many  ways  the  more  obvious  person, 
and  you  and  I  know  each  other’s  minds  so  well.  Also,  it  might  have  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  whole  military  and  munitions  situation  with 
you  and  not  only  perhaps  help  you  on  my  return,  but  also  possibly  to  make  a 
more  effective  defence  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  attack  which  is 
sure  to  be  made  upon  the  Government  of  India  and  upon  the  Government  here, 
for  India’s  not  being  more  effectively  prepared  for  her  own  defence.  Nor  did 
I  think  that  I  should  have  been  altogether  incapable  of  reasonable  skill  in 
negotiation,  and  I  should  at  any  rate  have  come  enjoying  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  Muslims.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  my  going  would 
have  been  generally  interpreted  as  committing  the  Government  to  nothing 
more  than  a  very  limited  policy  of  talking  about  agreement.  The  Sapru  crowd 
in  particular  resent  all  that  I  have  said  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  bringing  out 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  Indian  situation.1  From  the  point  of  view  of 
putting  across  what  is  essentially  a  Conservative  pohcy,  both  as  regards  the 
future  and  as  regards  the  immediate  refusal  to  transfer  control  of  the  Executive, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  sending  out  someone  who  has  always  been  an 
extreme  Left  Winger  and  in  close  touch  with  Nehru  and  the  Congress.  The 
immediate  effect  on  your  Muslims,  as  with  my  Tory  friends  here,  may  be 
alarming,  but  the  result  in  the  end  should  be  both  to  increase  the  chances  of 
success,  slight  as  they  are,  and  to  mitigate  any  blame  thrown  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  for  failure. 
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3.  I  think  Cripps  fully  realises  the  difficulties  in  front  of  him,  and  the  prospect 
of  his  being  denounced  both  by  Congress  in  India  and  by  the  Left  Wing  here, 
for  having  lent  himself  to  so  reactionary  and  limited  a  policy.  I  have  just  been 
having  a  long  intimate  talk  with  him  and  I  feel  confident  that  he  really  means 
to  play  the  game  by  the  Government  policy  and  by  you.  In  these  Cabinet 
Committee  discussions  I  have  found  him,  though  sometimes  a  bit  abrupt,  and 
dogmatic  in  stating  his  views,  always  inclined  to  see  the  other  point  of  view  and 
anxious  to  come  to  agreement.  I  am  assured  by  all  my  lawyer  friends  that  he 
he  is  first-rate  and  most  moderate  when  it  comes  to  settling  a  case  out  of  court, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  he  is  being  told  to  do  now. 

4.  I  am  sending  with  him  Turnbull,  my  first  Private  Secretary,  who  knows 
the  whole  situation  very  well,  and  is  a  young  man  with  both  initiative  in 
making  helpful  suggestions,  and  courage  when  it  comes  to  warning  his  chief 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  a  mistake.  No  doubt  you  will  also  be  turning 
Hodson  on  to  him,  who  by  now  must  know  a  great  deal  about  the  personalities 
whom  Cripps  could  most  easily  influence  to  begin  with,  so  as  to  secure  their 
support  with  the  more  intractable  ones  afterwards.  From  that  point  of  view 
I  hope  Coupland  will  still  be  in  India  when  Cripps  arrives  and  am  wiring  you2 
suggesting  that  he  should  postpone  his  return  if  he  has  not  already  started. 

5.  As  regards  Indians,  he  will  of  course  be  inundated  by  people  who  want  to 
see  him  and  no  doubt  you  could  help  him  greatly  by  getting  out  at  any  rate  a 
preliminary  selective  list  and  perhaps  intimating  to  some  of  those  who  you 
think  he  ought  to  see,  and  who  live  in  remoter  parts  of  India,  that  it  might  be 
worth  their  while  coming  up  to  Delhi  and  seeing  him.  His  idea  is  that  a  fortnight 
ought  to  be  enough  to  show  whether  he  can  succeed  in  his  mission  or  not. 
If  he  feels  that  he  really  can,  he  might  then  possibly  stay  on  a  little  longer  to 
complete  things.  Otherwise  he  would  break  off  and  fly  home.  He  would  like 
to  see  Gandhi,  but  quite  realises  the  undesirability  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Wardha, 
especially  at  an  early  stage  of  his  visit.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  he  might 
fly  to  Calcutta  and  see  Gandhi  there  on  his  way  through.  Anyhow,  that  is  a 
matter  which  he  can  discuss  with  you  when  he  arrives.  Winston’s  view  was 
that  he  ought  clearly  to  stay  with  you  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  but  that 
after  that  he  might,  like  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  be  in  his  own  house  where  he  can 
see  his  visitors  informally  and  unofficially. 

6.  I  have  felt  very  much  for  you  over  all  this  business.  But  I  do  hope  you 
will  not  think,  either  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  defend  your  position,  or  that 
the  Cabinet  have  been  intentionally  inconsiderate  in  handling  the  whole 
question.  The  fact  is  that  when  you  and  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  took 
the  view  that  for  the  moment  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,3  we  did  so  both 

1  E.g.  see  No.  168.  2  See  No.  300,  para.  3.  3  See  Nos.  23  and  43. 
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in  view  of  the  merits  of  the  situation  in  India  itself  and  also  in  view  of  Winston’s 
own  vehement  attitude,  as  indicated  not  only  by  our  difficulties  over  the  release 
of  prisoners,  but  by  his  special  telegram4  to  you  while  he  was  away  in  America. 
Meanwhile,  the  pressure  outside,  upon  Winston  from  Roosevelt,  and  upon 
Attlee  &  Co.  from  their  own  party,  plus  the  admission  of  Cripps  to  the  War 
Cabinet,5  suddenly  opened  the  sluice  gates,  and  the  thing  moved  with  a  rush. 
You  must  not  forget  how  terribly  preoccupied  Winston  and  indeed  others  have 
been  with  the  terribly  serious  situation  as  it  has  developed  in  the  East,  and  how 
inevitably  he  has  grudged  the  time  and  labour  he  has  given  to  trying  to  do, 
what  he  has  never  done  before,  master  even  the  elements  of  the  Indian  problem. 
He  was,  I  think,  profoundly  impressed  when  he  realised  for  the  first  time  the 
difficulties  involved  in  carrying  out  his  first  “happy  thought”.  But  the  whole 
business  has  been  a  tremendous  extra  strain  upon  him,  and  I  hope  you  will 
allow  for  all  this  in  judging  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  all  been  rushed  through. 
There  has  been  a  real  limit  to  what  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  representations 
to  him  or  to  the  Cabinet  Committee  in  so  far  as  they  involved  delay  or  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  document  in  part  or  as  a  whole.  I  really  don’t  know  what  • 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  Winston  of  your  considered  alternative,6  if 
he  had  not,  by  the  time  it  came  in,  already  made  up  his  mind  to  have  no 
declaration  at  all. 

7.  My  own  belief  is  that  in  the  outcome  the  frank  discussion  of  these  matters 
with  Indian  leaders  by  a  man  hke  Cripps  will  have  greatly  cleared  the  air  and 
eased  the  position  for  the  future,  whatever  the  immediate  outcome.  It  will  I 
think  also  have  cleared  the  air  both  here  and  in  America,  and  that  is  not  un¬ 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Lastly,  by 
the  time  the  discussions  are  over  you  may  be  up  against  a  position  in  India 
in  which  even  the  ultimate  question  of  the  Punjab  boundary  may  seem  a  detail 
compared  with  immediate  and  possibly  devastating  dangers. 

Anyhow,  be  assured  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  neither  Winston  nor  I 
feel  that  you  can  possibly  be  spared  from  your  place  at  this  juncture.  Apart 
from  the  loss  involved  to  the  drive  behind  the  whole  war  machine,  your  going 
at  this  moment  would  have  precipitated  the  whole  question  of  policy  into 
acute  party  conflict  and  might  well  have  broken  up  the  Government  here.  So, 
old  friend,  whatever  else  happens,  you  must  see  this  thing  through. 

All  good  luck  to  you. 


4  This  telegram  has  not  been  traced.  Mr  Amery  was  possibly  thinking  of  Mr  Churchill’s  telegram  to 
Mr  Attlee  of  7  January  (No.  6). 

5  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  entered  the  War  Cabinet  on  19  February.  6  No.  275. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/158 

1 0  March  1942 

17-U.  I  am  sure  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  if  in  the  ultimate  event  it  is  my  fate 
to  remain  in  India  and  attempt  to  work  a  scheme  negotiated  with  political 
parties1  by  Cripps,  it  is  most  essential2  that  my  position  in  Indian  eyes  should 
be  protected  in  all  that  the  Prime  Minister  may  say  and  in  the  general  instruc¬ 
tions  under  which  Cripps  may  represent  the  Cabinet.  I  need  not  go  into  further 
details. 

1  ‘with  political  parties’  omitted  in  decipher.  2  Deciphered  as  ‘important’. 
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The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/158 

most  immediate1  ii  March  1942 

18-U.  I  appreciate  your  very  kind  and  considerate  telegrams  16  and  17-U.2 
I  think  that  my  views3  and  the  grounds  of  my  personal  difficulty  are  sufficiently 
before  you.  I  must  now  wait  and  see.  Because  of  the  speed  at  which  things  have 
been  forced,  I  have  had  to  give  you  my  advice  often  at  very  short  notice  but 
I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  feeling  that  it  is  not  I  who  have  been  rushing 
into  hasty  decisions. 

1  ‘Most  Immediate’  omitted  in  decipher.  2  Nos.  302  and  303. 

3  ‘my  views’  deciphered  as  ‘Indian  Government’s  views’. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

immediate  li  March  1942 

No.  604-S.  Your  telegram  No.  303. 1  I  would  naturally  not  wish  to  tie  Cripps’ 
hands  in  any  way  in  advance,  but  would  suggest  that  he  avoids  commitments 
as  to  his  programme  until  he  arrives  here.  For  example,  it  might  be  unfortunate 
if  he  were  in  active  touch  with  the  Congress  leaders  before  being  in  touch  with 


1  No.  295. 
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Sikander  who  occupies  a  particular  position  in  relation  to  war  effort  in  the 
Punjab.  There  are  many  similar  matters  which  he  might  consider  on  arrival, 
but,  as  I  say  I  do  not  wish  to  tie  his  hands  in  advance. 

2.  I  presume  that  he  would,  while  in  India,  enjoy  the  precedence  normally 
given  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  other  than  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  when 
visiting  India,  and  thus  would  take  rank  as  a  Privy  Councillor  immediately 
after  the  members  of  my  Executive  Council  ? 


308 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPOI6lio6h :  ff 52-5 

most  immediate  India  office,  ii  March  1942,  4.50  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

314.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  is  text  of  statement  which  subject  to 
final  revision  Prime  Minister  is  proposing  to  deliver  in  House  of  Commons 
today  Wednesday  at  12  noon  British  Summer  Time.1 1  will  telegraph  whether 
any  alterations  are  made : 

Text  begins.  The  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  India  arising  out  of  the  advance  of 
Japan  has  made  us  wish  to  rally  all  the  forces  of  Indian  life  to  shield  their  land 
from  the  menace  of  the  invader. 

In  August  1940  a  full  statement  was  made  about  the  aims  and  pohcy  we 
are  pursuing  in  India.  This  amounted  in  short  to  a  promise  that  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  war  we  would  confer  upon  India  Dominion  status  as  expressed 
in  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  provided  that  the  various  Indian  communities 
could  agree  among  themselves  upon  the  constitution  and  that  Great  Britain 
was  honourably  cleared  of  its  obligations  to  minorities,  to  the  Indian  Princes 
to  whom  we  are  bound  by  Treaty,  and  to  the  Depressed  classes,  together  with 
certain  minor  matters  incidental  to  our  long  association  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Indian  sub-continent.  We  also  said  that  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
structure  of  Indian  Government  or  alteration  in  the  balance  of  power  must 
be  broadly  acceptable  to  the  main  Indian  communities.  That  was  our  position 
then,  and  that  in  essence  is  our  position  still. 

However  in  order  to  clothe  these  general  declarations  with  precision  and  to 
convince  all  classes,  races  and  creeds  in  India  of  our  sincere  resolve,  the  War 
Cabinet  have  now  agreed  unitedly  upon  a  proposal  which  if  it  were  accepted 
in  India  as  a  whole  would  avoid  the  alternative  danger  either  that  the  resistance 
of  a  powerful  minority  might  impose  an  indefinite  veto  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
majority,  or  that  a  majority  decision  might  be  taken  which  would  be  resisted 
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to  a  point  destructive  of  internal  harmony  and  fatal  to  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
constitution.  We  had  thought  of  announcing  this  further  attempt  to  aid  India 
in  the  realisation  oi  full  self-government  by  a  constructive  British  contribution. 
We  are  however  apprehensive  that  to  make  this  announcement  at  such  a 
moment  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  must  first  assure  ourselves  that 
our  scheme  would  win  a  reasonable  and  practical  measure  of  acceptance  and 
thus  promote  the  concentration  of  all  Indian  thought  upon  the  defence  of  the 
native  soil.  We  should  ill  serve  the  common  cause  if  we  made  a  declaration 
which  would  be  rejected  by  essential  elements  in  the  Indian  world  and  which 
provoked  fierce  constitutional  and  communal  disputes  at  the  moment  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  gates  of  India. 

Accordingly  we  propose  to  send  a  Member  of  the  War  Cabinet  to  India  to 
satisfy  himself  upon  the  spot  by  personal  consultation  that  the  declaration  upon 
which  we  are  agreed,  and  which  we  believe  represents  a  just  and  final  solution, 
will  achieve  its  purpose.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
has  volunteered  to  undertake  this  task.  He  carries  with  him  the  full  confidence 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  he  will  strive  in  their  name  to  procure  the 
necessary  measure  of  assent  not  only  from  the  Hindu  majority  but  also  from 
those  great  minorities  amongst  which  the  Muslims  are  the  most  important. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal  will  at  the  same  time  consult  with  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  upon  the  military  situation  bearing  always  in  mind  the 
paramount  responsibility  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  shield  the  people 
of  India  from  the  perils  which  now  beset  them.  We  must  remember  that  India 
has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  world  struggle  for  freedom,  that  her  helping 
hand  must  be  extended  in  loyal  comradeship  to  the  vahant  Chinese  people 
who  have  fought  alone  so  long.  We  must  remember  also  that  it  is  from  India 
that  one  of  the  strongest  counter  blows  must  be  struck  at  the  advance  of  tyranny 
and  aggression. 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend  will  set  forth  as  soon  as  convenient  and  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  command  in  his  task  the 
heartfelt  good  wishes  of  all  parts  of  the  House  and  that  meanwhile  no  words 
will  be  spoken  or  debates  be  held  here  or  in  India  which  would  add  to  the  burden 
he  has  assumed  in  his  mission  or  lessen  the  prospects  of  a  good  result. 

During  my  Right  Honourable  Friend’s  absence  from  this  House  his  duties  as 
Leader  will  be  discharged  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Text  ends. 


1  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  378,  11  March  1942,  cols.  1069-70,  where  the  text  differs  in  some 
minor  respects  from  that  in  this  telegram,  as  amended  by  No.  309. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPOl6jio6b:  ff 57-8 

most  immediate  india  office,  li  March  1942,  l  pm 

315.  My  private  and  personal  telegram  314.1  Following  are  final  revisions  to 
text: 

(1)  First  paragraph,  for  “shield”  substitute  “guard”. 

(2)  Second  paragraph.  Substitute  following:  “In  August  1940  a  full  state¬ 
ment  was  made  about  the  aims  and  policy  we  are  pursuing  in  India.  This 
amounted  in  short  to  a  promise  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  India  should 
attain  Dominion  status  in  full  freedom  and  equality  with  this  country  and  the 
other  Dominions  under  a  constitution  to  be  framed  by  Indians  by  agreement 
among  themselves  and  acceptable  to  the  main  elements  in  Indian  national  life — 
subject  of  course  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  obhgations  for  the  protection  of 
minorities  including  the  Depressed  Classes  and  of  our  treaty  obhgations  to  the 
Indian  States  and  to  the  settlement  of  other  matters  arising  out  of  our  long 
association  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Indian  sub-continent”. 

(3)  Third  paragraph.  For  first  three  sentences  substitute  following :  “However 
in  order  to  clothe  these  general  declarations  with  precision  and  to  convince  all 
classes,  races  and  creeds  in  India  of  our  sincere  resolve  the  War  Cabinet  have 
agreed  unitedly  upon  conclusions  for  present  and  future  action  which  if 
accepted  by  India  as  a  whole  would  avoid  the  alternative  danger  either  that 
the  resistance  of  a  powerful  minority  might  impose  an  indefinite  veto  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  or  that  a  majority  decision  might  be  taken  which  would 
be  resisted  to  a  point  destructive  of  the  internal  harmony  and  fatal  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  constitution.  We  had  thought  of  setting  forth  the  terms 
of  this  further  attempt  to  aid  India  in  the  reahsation  of  full  self-government 
by  a  constructive  British  contribution.  We  are  however  apprehenisve  that  to 
make  a  fuller  announcement  at  such  a  moment  as  this  might  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

(4)  Fourth  paragraph.  First  sentence.  For  “declaration”  substitute  “con¬ 
clusions”.  For  “its  purpose”  substitute  “their  purpose”.  Last  sentence  for 
“Moslems  are  the  most  important”  substitute  “  Moslems  are  the  most  numerous 
and  on  many  grounds  pre-eminent”. 

(5)  Fifth  paragraph.  First  sentence.  After“H.M.G.”  insert  “by  every  means  in 
their  power”.  Last  sentence  substitute  “we  must  remember  also  that  India  is 
one  of  the  bases  from  which  the  strongest,  etc.” 


1  No.  308. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlPOj6lio6b:  f  56 


immediate  India  office,  it  March  1942,  2.15  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

3I(5-  Your  call  to  action1  is  splendid  prelude  to  Prime  Minister’s  announce¬ 
ment.2  This  was  redrafted  by  him  late  last  night  and  I  had  very  little  time  this 
morning  to  suggest  alterations  but  I  hope  you  will  have  considered  it  all  right. 
House  of  Commons  took  it  very  well  on  all  sides. 

1  In  his  ‘Message  to  India’  on  10  March  1942  Lord  Linlithgow  had  invited  Indians  to  enrol  in  the 
National  War  Front.  Stating  that  this  was  ‘a  call  to  action  for  every  one  of  us’,  he  urged  Indians 
to  close  ranks  against  the  aggressor,  and  looked  forward  to  Indian  participation  with  China,  Russia, 
America,  Britain  and  others  in  a  swift  and  sure  victory.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/147. 

2  See  Nos.  308  and  309. 


3ll 

President  Roosevelt  to  Mr  Churchill 
Telegram,  LlPOI6lio6h:  ff  105-6 

FOR  FORMER  NAVAL  PERSON  WASHINGTON,  11  March  1942 

purely  personal  Received:  11  March,  10.25  am 

No.  1 16.  I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  problem  of  India  and  I  am  grateful 
that  you  have  kept  me  in  touch  with  it.1  As  you  can  well  realise,  I  have  felt 
much  diffidence  in  making  any  suggestions,  and  it  is  a  subject  which,  of  course, 
all  of  you  good  people  know  far  more  about  than  I  do.  I  have  tried  to  approach 
the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  and  with  a  hope  that  the  in¬ 
jection  of  a  new  thought  to  be  used  in  India  might  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
That  is  why  I  go  back  to  the  inception  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  revolution,  from  1775  to  1783,  the  British  Colonies  set  themselves 
up  as  thirteen  States,  each  one  under  a  different  form  of  government,  although 
each  one  assumed  individual  sovereignty.  While  the  war  lasted  there  was  great 
confusion  between  these  separate  sovereignties,  and  the  only  two  connecting 
links  were  the  Continental  Congress  (a  body  of  ill-defined  powers  and  large 
inefficiencies)  and  second  the  Continental  Army  which  was  rather  badly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  thirteen  states.  In  1783,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  clear  that 
the  new  responsibihties  of  the  thirteen  sovereignties  could  not  be  welded  into 


1  See  Nos.  227,  228  and  271. 
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a  Federal  Union  because  the  experiment  was  still  in  the  making  and  any  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  final  framework  would  have  come  to  naught.  Therefore,  the 
thirteen  sovereignties  joined  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  an  obvious  stop¬ 
gap  Government,  to  remain  in  effect  only  until  such  times  as  experience  and 
trial  and  error  could  bring  about  a  permanent  union.  The  thirteen  sovereignties, 
from  1783  to  1789,  proved,  through  lack  of  a  federal  power,  that  they  would 
soon  fly  apart  into  separate  nations.  In  1787  a  Constitutional  Convention  was 
held  with  only  20-5  or  30  active  participants,  representing  all  of  the  states. 
They  met,  not  as  a  parhament,  but  as  a  small  group  of  sincere  patriots,  with 
the  sole  objective  of  establishing  a  federal  government.  The  discussion  was  re¬ 
corded  but  the  meetings  were  not  held  before  an  audience.  The  Present  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  resulted  and  soon  received  the  assent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  states. 

It  is  merely  a  thought  of  mine  to  suggest  the  setting  up  of  what  might  be 
called  a  temporary  government  in  India,  headed  by  a  small  representative 
group,  covering  different  castes,  occupations,  religions  and  geographies — this 
group  to  be  recognized  as  a  temporary  dominion  government.  It  would,  of  • 
course,  represent  existing  governments  of  the  British  Provinces  and  would  also 
represent  the  Council  of  Princes,  but  my  principal  thought  is  that  it  would  be 
charged  with  setting  up  a  body  to  consider  a  more  permanent  government  for 
the  whole  country — this  consideration  to  be  extended  over  a  period  of  five  or 
six  years  or  at  least  until  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  war.  I  suppose  that  this 
central  temporary  governing  group,  speaking  for  the  new  dominion,  would 
have  certain  executive  and  administrative  powers  over  public  services,  such 
as  finances,  railways,  telegraphs  and  other  things  which  we  call  pubhc  services. 

Perhaps  the  analogy  of  some  such  method  to  the  travails  and  problems  of 
the  United  States  from  1783  to  1789  might  give  a  new  slant  in  India  itself, 
and  it  might  cause  the  people  there  to  forget  hard  feelings,  to  become  more 
loyal  to  the  British  Empire,  and  to  stress  the  danger  of  Japanese  domination, 
together  with  the  advantage  of  peaceful  evolution  as  against  chaotic  revolution. 

Such  a  move  is  strictly  in  hne  with  the  world  changes  of  the  past  half  century 
and  with  the  democratic  processes  of  all  who  are  fighting  Nazism.  I  hope  that 
whatever  you  do  the  move  will  be  made  from  London  and  that  there  should 
be  no  criticism  in  India  that  it  is  being  made  grudgingly  or  by  compulsion. 
For  the  love  of  Heaven  don’t  bring  me  into  this,  though  I  do  want  to  be  of  help. 

It  is,  strictly  speaking,  none  of  my  business,  except  insofar  as  it  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  successful  fight  that  you  and  I  are  making. 
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312 

Mr  Amery  to  Air  Churchill 
L/PO^/i  06b:  f  48 


INDIA  OFFICE,  12  March  1942 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.16/42 
Prime  Minister 

I  thought  it  desirable  to  supplement  your  reply1  to  Linlithgow’s  16-U2  sug¬ 
gesting  resignation  by  purely  personal  telegrams3  to  convince  him  that  there 
is  no  longer  ground  for  the  fears  he  expressed  so  vehemently.  I  have  now 
received  his  reply,4  which  shows  that  he  is  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind. 

From  all  I  hear,  yesterday’s  announcement  has  been  well  received  in  every 
quarter. 


l.  s.  A. 


1  No.  294.  2  No.  290.  3  Nos.  302  and  303.  4  No.  306. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


IMPORTANT  INDIA  OFFICE,  12  March  I942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

321.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  is  provisional  outline  of  Cripps’  plans: 

(1)  He  expects  to  arrive  Karachi  by  air  about  March  21  st/March  22nd  but 
will  notify  you  later  of  precise  date.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Turnbull  from 
this  office  and  A.  D.  K.  Owen  and  Graham  Spry  as  Secretaries  but  will  be 
grateful  if  you  will  make  arrangements  for  confidential  Secretariat  assistance. 

(2)  If  agreeable  to  you  he  would  like  to  spend  first  two  days  or  so  with 
you  and  to  have  discussions  with  yourself,  Commander-in-Chief,  Governors, 
Members  of  Council  and  other  official  Advisers  whom  you  think  he  should  see. 
He  particularly  desires  to  see  Hallett,  Glancy,  Herbert  and  Lumley  but  doubts 
whether  he  need  see  other  Governors  except  possibly  Cunningham  if  he  can 
come  to  Delhi. 

(3)  Thereafter  he  would  like  to  move  to  a  private  house  and  there  begin 
conversations  with  Indian  leaders.  His  intention  is  not  to  stay  longer  than  about 
a  fortnight  unless  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  a  definite  prospect  of  doing 
business  and  on  the  basis  of  War  Cabinet’s  policy.  If  conversations  develop 
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favourably  he  would  probably  have  to  stay  longer.  He  does  not  however  want 
to  undertake  a  general  tour  of  Provinces  although  he  does  not  exclude  possibility 
of  visiting  the  more  important  if  that  became  essential.  He  wishes  to  confine 
his  conversations  in  Delhi  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance  to  a  representative 
but  restricted  selection  of  people  of  real  influence  and  following.  On  this  subject 
he  thinks  that  he  should  certainly  see  in  the  first  instance  those  named  in 
paragraph  4  and  would  be  glad  if  you  would  advise  them  privately  that  they 
will  be  invited  to  see  him  and  ask  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  come  to 
Delhi  between  approximately  March  26th  and  5th  April.  He  desires  this  be¬ 
cause  he  is  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  any  of  them  to  say  that 
they  were  precluded  from  seeing  him  through  inability  to  travel  to  Delhi  at 
short  notice  but  it  would  clearly  be  best  not  to  send  out  these  invitations  until 
as  near  the  time  as  is  consistent  with  this  requirement.  Cripps  may  suggest 
further  additions  to  the  hst  and  would  be  glad  of  your  advice  as  to  whether 
you  consider  that  there  are  any  important  omissions  from  it  bearing  in  mind 
point  of  view  represented  by  Members  of  your  Council  whom  he  will  meet  in 
any  case. 

(4)  Following  is  list:  Congress — Azad,  Nehru,  Rajagopalachari,  Pant,  Kher, 
Khan  Sahib.  Muslim  League — -Jinnah,  Sikander,  Nazim  Uddin,  Saadullah. 
Liberals — Sapru  and  Jayakar.  Muslim  non-League — Fazlul  Huq,  Allah  Bakhsh. 
Mahasabha — Savarkar.  Depressed  Classes — Ambedkar.  Labour— Joshi.  Sikhs — 
one  or  two  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab.  States — Nawanagar, 
Bhopal,  Bikaner,  Kashmir,  Chhatari  and  Krishnamachari. 

He  would  probably  also  desire  to  see  representatives  of  Europeans  and 
Anglo-Indians  but  this  can  be  arranged  later. 


3D 


Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgo  w 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 


PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  12  March  1^42 

Received:  13  March 

322.  Your  telegram  No.  604-S,1  March  nth.  Many  thanks.  I  am  com¬ 
municating  your  suggestion  to  Cripps  but  I  think  he  is  already  fully  conscious 
of  danger  indicated.  I  am  telegraphing  separately2  outline  of  his  ideas  as  to 
his  programme. 

2.  I  agree  as  to  precedence. 

1  No.  307.  2  See  No.  313. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P& J/ 8/510 :  f  645 


personal  India  office,  12  March  1942,  9.5  am 

Received:  15  March 

4518.  I  have  sent  you  through  private  channel1  text  of  Statement  made  by 
Prime  Minister  today2  and  you  are  also  in  possession  of  draft  declaration3  on 
general  policy  winch  is  not  now  to  be  published.  Cripps  has  two-fold  mission 
in  relation  (1)  to  immediate  problem  of  securing  full  Indian  co-operation  in 
war  effort,  and  (2)  to  long-term  pohcy  which  is  necessary  background  to  (1). 
As  to  former  he  will  consult  with  you  (and  of  course  such  other  persons  as 
you  advise  in  this  regard)  and  as  to  latter  he  has,  as  the  framework  within  which 
to  conduct  discussions  with  pohtical  leaders,  the  draft  declaration. 

Apart  from  this  he  has  no  specific  instructions.4 

1  See  Nos.  308  and  309.  2  Mr  Amery  authorised  this  telegram  on  11  March. 

3  See  No.  268.  4  Cf.  No.  300,  para.  1. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  L/P&J/ 8/510:  f  658 

important  new  Delhi,  12  March  1942,  4.50  pm 

Received:  12  March,  5.45  pm 
620-G.  Following  is  summary  of  immediate  reactions  of  pohtical  leaders  to 
Churchill’s  statement. 

Begins.  (1)  Nehru  declined  to  make  any  comment,  saying  that  time  for 
comment  would  be  later. 

(2)  Maulana  Azad  recalled  that  Cripps  had  seen  him  when  he  visited  India 
in  1940,  and  said  he  would  welcome  him  as  a  friend  when  he  visits  India  again. 

(3)  Rajagopalachari  expressed  pleasure  that  British  Government  had  at  last 
realised  gravity  of  situation  and  selected  a  good  Ambassador.  Without  knowing 
what  Sir  Stafford  has  got  to  present,  he  could  say  nothing  more  than  what  he 
had  been  saying  from  many  platforms  during  last  two  months. 

(4)  Sapru.  “On  the  whole  I  welcome  Cripps’s  forthcoming  visit  and  would 
not  hke  to  say  a  word  which  might  prejudice  his  great  mission  in  which  I 
hope  he  will  achieve  as  much  success  as  he  has  in  Russia.  In  view  of  increasing 
danger  to  India  delay  is  regrettable,  but  it  is  as  well  that  a  man  of  Sir  Stafford’s 
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status  of  [and  ?]  independence  of  mind  and  democratic  antecedents  should 
visit  India  and  see  things  with  his  own  eyes”. 

(5)  Jayakar.  “From  what  I  have  known  of  Sir  Stafford  in  London,  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  he  will  do  full  justice  to  tremendous  task  he  has  under¬ 
taken”. 

(6)  Jinnah.  “I  cannot  possibly  give  any  opinion  anticipating  decision  of 
Moslem  League  Working  Committee,  meeting  of  which  is  being  called  as 
soon  as  possible  to  consider  situation  and  announcement”. 

(7)  Savarkar;  Hindu  Mahasabha  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  endless 
discussions  and  conferences  even  if  conducted  by  member  of  British  War 
Cabinet  like  Cripps  unless  and  until  we  have  definite  proclamation  bringing 
into  operation  immediately  status  of  co-partnership  equal  with  Great  Britain 
in  Indo-British  Commonwealth  and  representation  of  Hindu  majority  and 
Moslem  minority  which  is  perfectly  democratic  and  in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion.  I  welcome  Cripps,  but  regret  that  scheme  itself  should  have  been  still 
“a  cat  in  the  bag”. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

immediate  12  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  623-S.  Cripps’  visit.  Nalini  Sarker  talked  to  me  about  this  this  morning.  He 
asked  whether  reference  by  Prime  Minister  to  Cripps’  consulting  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  myself  on  the  military  side1  without  any  specific  reference  to  con¬ 
sultation  on  political  side  implied  that  Cripps  would  not  discuss  policy  with 
me  at  all?  I  pass  this  on  to  you  as  indicating  the  way  such  statements  are 
scrutinized  and  the  kind  of  inference  that  may  be  exploited.  In  this  particular 
matter  you  might  think  it  worth  while,  if  a  convenient  opportunity  offers, 
to  make  the  position  clear.  For  my  own  part  I  have  apparently  succeeded  in 
getting  it  conveyed  to  the  Press  that  I  welcome  the  visit. 

2.  Sarker  also  gave  it  to  me  as  his  own  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  much 
better  that  Cripps  should  summon  to  Delhi  or  wherever  else  he  makes  his 
headquarters  all  leaders  whom  he  might  wish  to  consult  and  see  them  in  no 
other  place.  Sarker  observed  that  if  Cripps  went  even  to  Wardha,  Jinnah’s 
sense  of  importance  might  require  that  he  should  also  go  to  Bombay  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  Bearing  in  mind  Sarker’s  Congress  leanings  and  his  veneration 
of  Gandhi,  I  think  there  is  much  in  what  he  says. 

1  See  No.  308. 
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Sir  G.  S.  Bajpai  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( via  India  Office) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

immediate  12  March  igq2 

MOST  SECRET  Received:  13  March 

4602.  Following  for  Viceroy  from  Washington,  telegram  No.  3  : 

Begins.  Following  from  Bajpai  for  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy.  I  had  my 
first  interview  with  President  today.1  Synchronisation  with  date  of  Prime 
Minister’s  statement  in  London  was  purely  coincidence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did 
most  of  the  talking  during  the  forty-five  minutes  I  was  with  him.  The  theme 
was  co-operation  with  India ;  shorn  of  historical  review  of  origins  of  federal 
constitution  of  U.S.A.  points  made  by  President  were  these — 

(1)  British  policy  in  relation  to  India  has  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
moved  in  one  groove.  Today  India  needs  the  inspiration  of  a  “new  thought”. 

(2)  Dominion  Status  is  right  objective  but  type  of  government  that  will 
entirely  suit  India  will  have  to  be  evolved  by  trial  and  error  which  Indians 
must  be  enabled  to  make.  It  took  six  years  of  confusion  under  confederation  to 
make  the  thirteen  American  colonies  reahse  value  of  federal  unity.  India  will 
also  learn  by  experience  how  to  perfect  structure  of  self-government  that  may 
be  given  her  provisionally  now  but  prompt  creation  of  such  a  structure  em¬ 
bracing  Congress,  Mushms  and  Princes  appeared  essential.  With  my  comment 
that  substantial  agreement  among  parties  mentioned  seemed  essential  to  smooth 
functioning  of  such  structure  the  President  expressed  assent. 

(3 )  Fixation  by  United  States  of  America  of  date  by  which  Philippines  would 
become  independent  had  accelerated  realisation  of  Filipino  solidarity.  Without 
explicitly  stating  the  conclusion  the  President  obviously  intended  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  similar  device  may  lead  to  comparable  result  in  India. 

(4)  China  and  India  were  acutely  oriental  nations  with  a  long  tradition  of 
pacifism  often  unprovoked  even  by  aggression.  They  were  two  powerful 
props  of  peace-loving  democracy  which  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  must  strive  to  strengthen  and  support. 

The  President  disclaimed  all  official  concern  in  Indian  problem  and  described 
views  I  have  summarised  as  purely  personal.  I  gather  however  that  he  has  made 
them  known  to  Prime  Minister.2  Ends. 


1  Apparently  1 1  March,  the  date  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement. 


2  See  No.  311. 
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The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/124 

12  March  1942 

I  read  with  great  attention  and  interest  the  Prime  Minister  of  England’s  recent 
far-sighted  statement  of  March  nth  regarding  political  situation  in  India  as 
well  as  those  various  communities  that  live  in  this  sub-continent  and  also  the 
special  reference  made  to  the  pre-eminent  position  occupied  by  Muslims  in 
India  to  say  nothing  of  the  particular  and  thoughtful  regard  paid  to  the  Indian 
States  which  are  proud  to  be  called  the  strong  pillars  of  the  Indian  Empire 
if  I  am  allowed  to  say  so.  In  my  opinion  this  broadminded  statement  will  go 
a  long  way  to  clear  the  existing  somewhat  obscure  situation  beyond  any  doubt 
and  also  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  war  effort  thinking  that  what  has  been  done 
so  far  or  will  be  done  in  future  has  been  acknowledged  or  appreciated  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  No  doubt  all  the  credit  of  this  far-sighted  policy  goes 
to  the  role  Your  Excellency  is  playing  as  Crown  Representative  in  shaping" 
the  destiny  of  India  and  whose  broadminded  statesmanship  deserves  eulogy 
beyond  measure.  In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  this  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  position  of  Muslims  in  India  by  British  Government  and  that 
too  just  in  time  will  no  doubt  bind  them  all  the  more  in  their  historical  loyalty 
to  the  British  Crown  and  they  will  also  feel  highly  honoured  by  this  gracious 
act  a  fact  I  am  quite  convinced  of. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  L/P&JI8/510:  f  656 

NEW  DELHI,  13  March  1942,  6.47  pm 
Received:  13  March,  10.45  ptn 
46D/42.  Following  is  summary  of  further  reactions  of  political  leaders  to 
Cripps  Mission.  Begins. 

(1)  Gandhi  declined  to  make  any  comment. 

(2)  Vallabhbhai  Patel.  Cripps  is  coming  at  a  time  when  the  sands  are  rumiing 
out  fast  and  it  might  be  almost  impossible  for  the  British  to  give  us  anything 
or  for  us  to  take  anything.  If  the  British  Government  had  listened  when  Cripps 
came  to  India  two  years  ago  things  would  have  been  quite  different.  Now  Indians 
are  being  called  upon  to  help  when  all  these  years  out  of  suspicion  they  were 
kept  unarmed  and  untrained  in  modern  warfare. 
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(3)  K.  M.  Munshi.  It  is  wise  step  and  if  backed  by  bold  and  imaginative 
statesmanship  on  Great  Britain’s  part  would  make  for  effective  progress  in 
successful  mobilisation  of  India  against  invaders. 

(4)  Sikander  Hyat  Khan.  Procedure  outlined  indicates  desire  of  the  British 
Government  to  promote  agreement  between  the  major  communities  and 
interests  but  it  will  take  some  time  before  Cripps  arrives  and  the  time  factor 
is  ol  extreme  importance  in  view  of  the  situation  on  the  Eastern  Frontier. 
Cannot  prominent  leaders  of  various  organisations  get  together  and  settle  the 
more  important  principles  leaving  details  to  be  worked  out  later?  This  will 
help  Cripps’  task  and  eliminate  avoidable  delay.  I  have  recently  sounded  a  few 
prominent  leaders  and  found  genuine  desire  for  settlement  on  both  sides  and 
differences  in  basic  principles  reduced  to  very  narrow  compass  and  capable  of 
being  composed  without  much  difficulty.  It  would  be  far  more  graceful  and 
patriotic  to  agree  voluntarily  between  ourselves  than  wait  for  decision  super¬ 
imposed  by  British  Government.  Ends. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP& J / 8/ 5 09:  f  1 25 


personal  India  office,  13  March  1942,  6.2s  am 

4612.  Prime  Minister  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  convey  to  Sir  T.  B. 
Sapru  a  message  from  him  to  effect  that  as  he  will  no  doubt  appreciate,  the 
statement  made  in  Parliament  and  the  mission  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  India 
are  in  effect  the  answer  to  Sapru’s  telegram  of  2nd  January.1  The  P.M.  hopes 
he  will  therefore  excuse  him  from  sending  a  detailed  reply  at  this  juncture. 

1  Enclosure  to  No.  2. 
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Sir  H.  Lewis  ( Orissa )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/84 

d.-o.  no.  1703-G.0.  camp,  14  March  1942 

REPORT  NO.  5 

2.  Public  uneasiness.  It1  was  written  before  the  loss  of  Rangoon2  was  made 
known,  and  now  requires  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  There 
has  been  so  close  a  connection  between  Orissa  and  Burma  (and  Rangoon  is 
a  town  well  known  to  so  many)  that  the  fall  of  Rangoon  has  inevitably  had  a 
profound  effect  here  with  a  marked  increase  in  the  general  uneasiness.  I  have 
already  reported  to  Your  Excellency  the  immediate  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers  in  coming  urgently  to  me  on  the  morning  that  the  fall  of  Rangoon 
was  known  to  suggest  an  immediate  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  to  enable 
legislators  to  go  home.  However,  as  I  suggested  at  the  time,  this  proposal  for 
which  there  was  no  other  backing  appeared  to  be  probably  not  free  from  a  party  • 
purpose  to  escape  possible  defeat  on  demands  for  grants.  Evacuees  from  Burma 
have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  spread  alarm.  Incendiarism  continues  to 
be  reported  from  Puri  in  spite  of  special  pohce  precautions.  These  are  all  signs 
of  growing  unsettlement,  but  it  is  still  correct  to  say  that  it  would  be  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  describe  this  as  panic. 

3.  The  Ministers  have  agreed  that  the  Provincial  Government  should  put 
out  a  notice  that  this  coastal  belt  is  not  immune  from  risks  of  air  raid  or  even 
occasional  landings,  and  that  while  people  who  have  their  livelihood  here 
should  go  about  their  business  in  the  ordinary  way,  others  may  wish  to  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  go  to  less  exposed  areas  further  inland.  The  draft 
which  was  in  fact  written  by  myself  was  accepted  by  Ministers  some  time  ago 
without  change  but  it  has  hitherto  been  held  up  as  they  have  anticipated  that, 
while  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  said,  there  may  be  some  increase  of 
alarm.  There  has  therefore  been  some  initial  preparation  by  way  of  prior  in¬ 
timation  to  district  officers  and  to  the  Press.  I  expect  that  the  notice  will  be 
out  now  within  the  next  day  or  two. 


1  Namely  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Report  for  the  second  half  of  February  (not  printed). 

2  Rangoon  fell  on  8  March. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram ,  LIP&JI8I510:  Jf  634-5 

new  Delhi,  14  March  1942,  10.25  am 
Received:  14  March,  11.30  am 
47D/42.  Following  are  points  touching  Cripps  mission  from  speeches  in  Central 
Assembly  during  discussion  on  Finance  Bill  March  12th,  reported  in  Press. 
Begins. 

(1)  Sardar  Sant  Singh  (Sikhs).  We  are  not  concerned  with  motives  of 
British  Government  in  their  action  with  regard  to  India  at  this  late  hour.  Peril 
to  Indians  is  greater  than  to  handful  of  Englishmen  in  India.  Bureaucracy  has 
been  guilty  of  many  misdeeds  and  should  hand  over  administration  of  country 
to  representatives  of  the  people.  Recalhng  experiences  of  Montagu’s  visit, 
Indians  must  be  careful  about  results  of  Cripps’  visit.  (2)  P.  J.  Griffiths  (Euro¬ 
pean  Group).  Sant  Singh’s  speech  is  particularly  unfortunate,  being  permeated 
with  suspicion  and  harking  back  to  the  past.  It  is  more  helpful  to  stop  talking 
of  points  of  difference  and  to  talk  of  points  of  common  agreement.  Every 
member  of  the  House  wants  to  see  India  united,  self-governing  and  strong  for 
war ;  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  avoiding  recriminations  and  bickering. 
Cripps’  record  guarantees  sincerity  of  British  Government’s  intentions.  (3)  Rao 
Sahib  Sivaraj  (Scheduled  Castes).  India  has  been  grave  of  many  reputations. 
I  hope  Cripps  will  succeed.  When  Cripps  last  came  to  India  he  was  not 
recognised  by  British  Parhament  and  was  shadowed  by  Special  Police.  He  forgot 
then  that  the  depressed  classes  existed;  he  saw  a  few  Congressmen  and  went 
away.  My  community  will  do  nothing  to  exaggerate  our  claim  or  overstate 
our  case  so  as  to  obstruct  any  attainable  settlement.  Ends. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 

Telegram,  LIP&JI8I510:  f  637 

new  Delhi,  14  March  1942,  7.25  pm 
Received:  14  March,  10.5  pm 
48D/42.  Following  is  summary  of  Press  account  statement  made  by  Allahbux 
in  Sind  Legislative  Assembly  on  12th  March  (after  stating  case  relating  to  con¬ 
stitutional  difference  between  Ministry  and  Governor  was  under  preparation 
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[for  ?]  forwarding  to  Secretary  of  State).  Begins:  I  exhort  leaders  of  Political 
and  Communal  organisations  to  subordinate  sectional  differences  in  larger 
interest  of  the  Motherland  and  co-operate  with  Cripps  in  shaping  India’s  future 
constitution  as  equal  partners  in  Commonwealth  of  free  nations.  Mr.  Churchill  s 
announcement  will  be  cordially  received  by  all  men  of  goodwill  as  constructive 
step  towards  the  solution  of  India’s  long  standing  constitutional  problems. 
Decision  to  send  Cripps  kindles  hope  that  vested  interests  and  parties  to  disputes 
will  alike  give  way  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  that  baffling  problems  will  at 
last  be  handled  in  spirit  of  harmonious  co-operation  and  mutual  understanding. 
Personal  discussions  will  afford  effectual  ways  of  resolving  deadlock.  Cripps 
has  given  numerous  proofs  of  earnest  desire  to  help  India  attain  freedom;  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  he  is  coming  not  only  as  ambassador  but  as  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  vested  with  full  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  s  Government. 
Ends. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIWSI1I1271 :  ff 94-71 


immediate  India  office,  14  March  1942,  10.40  pm 

most  secret  Received:  15  March 

4764.  Drastic  military  measures  may  shortly  be  required  within  India  to  prepare 
for  an  imminent  threat  of  invasion  or  to  carry  out  operation  against  enemy 
forces.  I  note  from  your  Defence  Department  telegram  of  the  9th  March, 
KLL/1017,2  that  the  whole  subject  is  receiving  urgent  consideration.  As  one 
aspect  of  it  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  be  grateful  for  your  views  on 
the  problems  that  will  arise  regarding  the  several  responsibilities  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  military  and  civil  authorities  in  India. 

2.  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  (paper  172  dated  10.  4.  29)  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  analogous  problem  of  an  attack  on  India  by  Russia  through 
Afghanistan  considered  that  a  campaign  of  such  magnitude  must  be  under  the 
control  of  His  Majesty’s  Government;  that  the  executive  command  of  the 
whole  of  the  operations  both  in  Afghanistan  and  in  the  areas  inside  India  which 
it  might  be  desired,  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of  India,  to  treat 
as  war  areas,  must  be  exercised  by  a  special  commander,  directly  responsible 
to  His  Majesty’s  Government;  and  that  there  must  be  a  clear-cut  division  of 
responsibility  between  this  Commander  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  India. 
They  considered  that  the  normal  responsibility  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
India,  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  for  internal  security,  etc.,  in  the 
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parts  of  India  not  declared  war  areas  would  persist,  and  that  if  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  India,  should  be  selected  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  command 
in  the  Field  another  officer  would  have  to  be  appointed  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  India. 

3.  It  was  thus  contemplated  that  there  should  be  (a)  a  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  Field  directly  responsible  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  (b)  a 
Commander-in-Chief,  India,  responsible  as  hi  normal  circumstances  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  non-war  areas.  I  should  welcome  your  early  views 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  plan  is  appropriate 
by  analogy  to  present  circumstances.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  India  is  at 
present  responsible  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  conduct  of  operations 
outside  India  in  both  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and  other  considerations  apart  it 
would  doubtless  be  logical  that  he  should  also  have  supreme  charge  of  military 
operations  against  the  same  enemy  in  India  itself.  But  the  question  arises 
whether  he  should  do  so  in  direct  subordination  to  the  War  Cabinet.  Affirmative1 2 3 
decision  on  this  question  would  involve  the  position  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  in  relation  to  questions  arising  in  or  affecting  non-operational  areas 
of  India4  but  having  a  direct  bearing  on  conduct  of  operations,  e.g.,  removal 
of  forces  from  the  North-West  Frontier  to  operational  areas  in  Eastern  India. 
It  would  appear  that  strictly  speaking  Governor-General  in  Council  could,  by 
virtue  of  Section  314  of  the  Act,5  be  required  to  comply  with  demands  of 
Commander-in-Chief  as  instructed6  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  No  doubt 
the  matter  could  be  regulated  by  some  ad  hoc  convention  but  I  should  be 
grateful  for  your  views. 

4.  Whatever  answer  be  found  to  foregoing  question  it  does  not  seem 
necessarily  to  follow  from  assumption  by  Commander-in-Chief,  India,  of  con¬ 
trol  of  operations  in  the  Field,  that,  as  contemplated  in  paragraph  14  of  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence  Paper  172-D,  another  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India  should  be  appointed  to  take  over  the  normal  duties  of  that  post  and  your 
Defence  Department  telegram  No.  KLL/10917  of  13th  March  received  after 
this  telegram  had  been  drafted  suggests  that  in  your  view  the  situation  would 
be  better  met  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  remaining  responsible  in  principle 
for  the  whole  of  his  normal  duties  but  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Commander-in- 
Chief,  India,  who  would,  in  practice,  relieve  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
many  of  his  normal  administrative  functions. 

5.  A  question  no  doubt  under  consideration  is  whether  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  not  need  a  separate  staff  for  the  conduct  of  operations.  If  so 

1  The  original  draft  having  been  damaged,  part  of  the  text  printed  here  is  taken  from  the  copy  in 
L/PO/6/io6c:  ff  98-101. 

2  Not  printed.  3  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘in  fact’. 

4  ‘India’  omitted  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22.  s  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 

6  ‘instructed’  omitted  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22.  7  Not  printed. 
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present  General  Headquarters  would  presumably  continue  to  function  as  at 
present  but  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief. 

6.  As  regards  the  relationship  between  the  military  and  the  civil  power  some 
of  the  difficulties  were  considered  in  the  correspondence  leading  up  to  your 
Defence  Co-ordination  Department  telegram  of  the  ist  May  1941,  No.  2642. 
(Incidentally  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  measures  have  been  taken  as  the 
outcome  of  that  correspondence  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities 
in  giving  support  to  the  military  in  an  emergency.)  The  authority  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Field  must  necessarily  be  supreme  within  a  war 
area,  but  he  would  naturally  require  full  co-operation  of  the  civil  authorities 
and  must  receive  all  possible  support  from  them.  The  civil  authority  would 
not  necessarily  be  ousted  from  a  war  area  and  it  is  indeed  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  (as  events  in  Burma  show)  that  it  should  be  kept  in  being  as  long  as 
possible,  subject  of  course  to  any  overriding  directions  from  the  military  com¬ 
mander.  Compare  the  arrangements  for  Ceylon — see  W ar  Office  telegram  74694s 
of  the  6th  March  to  Commander-in-Chief. 

7.  The  constitutional  and  geographical  factors  in  India  are  of  course  different,  • 
and  the  determination  of  war  areas  will  vary  with  local  circumstances;  for 
example,  it  may  well  be  that  war  areas  will  not  in  all  cases  be  co-terminous 
with  Provinces,  so  that  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Government  may  function 
normally  in  part  of  the  Province  and  the  local  authorities  in  the  other  part  be 
subject  to  directions  from  the  military  commander.  But  whereas  military 
necessity  might  lead  to  complete  supersession  of  a  Provincial  Government  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  India  would  be  declared  a  war  area  with  the 
consequent  complete  subordination  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the 
military  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  any  case  I  presume  that 
for  any  action  required  to  ensure  that  the  military  authorities  receive  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  civil  authorities  sufficient  legal  basis  is  available  in  your 
power  to  act  by  Ordinance  or  by  Rules  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act.9 

8.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  aspects  of  the  problem  are  present  to  you  and  your 
Advisers  and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  as  soon  as  possible  your  plans  for  dealing 
with  the  general  administrative  difficulties  that  may  arise. 

9.  Question  has  not  yet  been  put  before  Defence  Committee  or  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  present  telegram  is  intended  solely  to  ascertain  your  views  before 
this  is  done. 


8  Not  printed. 


9  Of  1939. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

immediate  14  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  636-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  321. 1  Cripps’  plans — 

(1)  I  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  his  comfort  in  India  and  for 
confidential  Secretariat  assistance. 

(2)  I  shall  be  dehghted  to  put  him  and  his  staff  up  on  his  first  arrival  and  will 
arrange  for  discussions  with  those  mentioned. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  omit  Hope  in  the  circumstances  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  Cripps’  views  on  this  at  once  if  possible. 

(3)  I  am  arranging  to  have  a  Member  of  Council’s  house  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  for  as  long  as  he  needs  it  in  Delhi,  and  will  see  that  those  whom  he  wishes 
to  interview  receive  due  notice.  I  will  telegraph  to  him  en  route  if  necessary 
certain  additional  suggestions  regarding  the  list.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
principal  political  organisations  may  wish  to  choose  the  persons  to  be  seen  on 
their  behalf. 

1  No.  313. 
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Note  by  Sir  Kingsley  Wood 
LIPOI6lio6c:  j  145 

INDIAN  DECLARATION 

14  March  19421 

1.  On  Thursday,  5th  March,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  attended  a 
meeting  of  Ministers2  to  consider  the  draft  of  a  Declaration  regarding  the  future 
Government  of  India  (W.P.  (42)  109). 3  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  at  the 
meeting  he  made  certain  comments  upon  the  wording  of  the  Declaration  and 
in  particular  he  drew  attention  to  the  undesirability  of  the  phrase  in  paragraph  (e) 
to  the  effect  that  “His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably  bear  the  full 
responsibility  for  Indian  defence”.  He  pointed  out  the  serious  financial  problem 

1  The  originals  of  Nos.  327  and  328  are  undated.  Subsequent  references  to  the  date  on  which  they 
were  handed  to  Mr  Amery  vary  between  13  and  14  March,  but  in  view  of  Sir  D.  Monteath’s 
specific  reference  to  the  occasion  as  a  Saturday  afternoon  (see  No.  336),  Saturday  14  March  has 
been  given  here. 

2  See  No.  234.  3  No.  229. 
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which  existed  today  and  would  continue  to  develop  to  our  detriment  as  be¬ 
tween  India  and  ourselves  and  he  suggested  that  if,  as  he  assumed,  the  intention 
was  to  undertake  either  military  or  political  responsibility  for  the  defence  of 
India  the  Declaration  should  say  so  in  specific  terms,  thus  excluding  any  idea 
of  complete  financial  responsibility.  No  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  circulated, 
but  it  was  understood  that  the  Chancellor’s  point  was  accepted  and  that  the 
Declaration  would  be  amended  accordingly. 

2.  Apparently  the  next  step  was  that  after  a  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet 
which  was  held  at  10.30  on  the  morning  of  7th  March4  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  India  reconsidered  the  terms  of  the  Declaration5  and,  though  no  minutes 
of  that  meeting  were  circulated  and  no  intimation  was  given  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Committee  seemed  to  have  rejected  the  Chancellor’s 
drafting  suggestion.  The  resulting  revised  Declaration  was  circulated  as  W.P. 
(42)  115.6 

3 .  A  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  was  held  on  Monday,  9th  March  at  12  noon7 
and  at  that  meeting  approval  was  given  to  the  Declaration  as  revised  in  W.P. 
(42)  1 1 5.  Again  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  no  knowledge  of  this  . 
decision.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  over  the  weekend  the  plan  had 
been  changed,  the  urgency  about  the  exact  form  of  the  Declaration  having  dis¬ 
appeared  owing  to  the  new  decision  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  should  proceed 
to  India. 

4.  A  meeting  of  Ministers,  including  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
summoned  for  Tuesday,  10th  March,8  but  unfortunately  the  Chancellor  was 
unable  to  attend  owing  to  the  Vote  of  Credit  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  he  had  to  open  with  a  general  statement.  He  had  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  circulating  a  note  emphasising  the  view  which  he  had  expressed  at 
the  meeting  of  Ministers  during  the  previous  week  but,  under  the  impression 
that  the  urgency  about  the  exact  wording  of  the  Declaration  had  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  he  decided  against  this  course.  Again  no  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  were  circulated  and  it  was  not  until  detailed  enquiry  was  made  of 
the  Cabinet  Office  of  the  course  of  events  that  it  was  appreciated  that  the  War 
Cabinet  had  actually  registered  approval  of  W.P.  (42)  115  and  that  the 
Chancellor’s  point  had  gone  by  default. 

5.  The  drafting  alteration  desired  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  of 
first-class  importance  and  if,  as  is  understood,  it  is  the  intention  that  the  phrase 
should  mean  responsibility  for  the  military  defence  of  India,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  this  alteration  should  be  made.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  a  telegram 
should  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  the  effect  that  the  Declaration  which 
he  has  taken  with  him  should  be  amended  in  the  sense  desired  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

6.  If  the  Chancellor  had  attended  the  meeting  of  Ministers  on  10th  March 
he  would  also  have  questioned  the  suggestion  in  paragraph  8  of  W.P.  (42)  1169 
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that  the  Viceroy  might  be  authorised  to  give  an  assurance  that  we  would  not 
make  stipulations  for  the  future  of  British  commercial  interests  in  India.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  any  such  assurance  would  be  received  with  consternation 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  more  especially  in  Lancashire.  It 
is  surely  unnecessary  to  give  such  a  far-reaching  assurance  without  any  guarantee 
of  fair  treatment  from  the  Indian  side. 

4  See  No.  263.  5  See  No.  264.  6  No.  265.  7  See  No.  282. 

8  Ibid.,  Conclusion  (1).  s>  No.  277. 
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Note  by  Sir  Kingsley  Wood 
L/FI 7/2861 :  f  247 

INDIAN  DEFENCE  EXPENDITURE:  AIDE-MEMOIRE 

treasury,  14  March  1942 

i.  The  present  arrangements  for  the  division  of  Indian  defence  expenditure 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of 
India  were  reached  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  war. 

2.  They  were  summarised  in  a  statement  in  Parliament  on  the  29th  February 
1940,1  and  briefly  they  provided  that  India  will  pay  her  ordinary  defence  ex¬ 
penditure  adjusted  for  the  measures  undertaken  by  India  in  Indian  interests, 
plus  a  contribution  towards  the  extra  cost  of  certain  troops  while  employed 
outside  India.  All  defence  expenditure  over  this  amount  incurred  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  is  to  be  met  by  the  British  Exchequer. 

3.  This  agreement  has  developed  in  a  manner  which  those  who  negotiated 
it  did  not  foresee.  In  its  early  days  it  dealt  with  sums  which  were  of  manageable 
dimensions  and  so  far  as  balances  accumulated  in  India’s  favour  there  was  a 
useful  outlet  for  their  disposal  by  way  of  repatriation  of  India’s  sterling  loans. 

4.  In  the  year  1940/41  the  British  contribution  was  -£40  million  against  an 
Indian  contribution,  excluding  non-effective  charges,  of  ^49  million.  In  1941/42 
the  original  estimate  was  that  the  British  contribution  would  be  -£82  million 
against  an  Indian  contribution  of  -£62  million. 

5.  Later  estimates  show  striking  increases  on  these  figures.  The  revised  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  current  year  put  the  British  contribution  at  -£150  million,  against 
an  Indian  contribution  of  -£71  million,  while  the  latest  estimate  for  the  British 
contribution  for  1942/43  is  as  much  as  -£270  million. 

1  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  357,  cols.  2255-6. 
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6.  These  British  payments  which  are  substantially,  though  not  entirely,  pay¬ 
ments  of  sterling  against  expenditure  incurred  by  India  in  rupees,  have  led  to 
the  growth  of  India’s  sterling  balances  at  an  alarming  rate. 

7.  It  is  clear  that  unless  steps  are  taken  in  the  very  near  future  to  reduce 
substantially  the  rate  at  which  these  balances  are  growing,  a  position  will  be 
created  of  extreme  difficulty  which  will  be  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  solution 
by  the  resumption  of  exports.  We  shall  be  quite  unable  to  convert  these  im¬ 
mense  sterling  sums  into  gold,  dollars  or  other  currencies  except  very  gradually. 
They  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  blocked  and  we  shall  be  told  that  the  City  of 
London  is  obtaining  a  forced  loan  from  the  impoverished  Indians  or  we  shall  be 
accused  of  defaulting  on  our  debt  to  India.  This  would  be  most  dangerous 
politically. 

8.  The  only  practicable  remedy  for  this  situation  appears  to  he  in  a  revision 
of  the  financial  arrangements  governing  defence  expenditure.  It  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  present  memorandum  to  indicate  ways  in  which  that  memorandum 
could  be  revised.  There  are  clearly  a  number  of  possibilities  which  could  be 
explored  if  it  was  once  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  result  substantially  . 
different  from  the  present  position. 

9.  The  War  requires  all  resources  to  be  pooled:  our  part  should  be  to  supply 
everything  that  calls  for  payment  in  sterling  and  India’s  all  that  calls  for  payment 
in  rupees.  This  principle  underlies  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  Canada’s  contribution 
of  1  billion  dollars. 

10.  Under  the  Indian  Budget  the  war  debt  incurred  by  India  in  the  present 
fmancial  year  is  -£12,750,000  and  the  estimated  debt  to  be  incurred  next  year 
is  £26,000,000.  This  is  indeed  an  astonishing  position  for  a  country  defending 
its  existence  with  the  invader  at  its  gates.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  India’s 
war  expenditure  represents  under  3  %  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  httle 
more  than  one-third  of  that  of  Canada. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  143/22 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  15  March  1942 

33 6.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  of  14th  March,  No.  636-S.1  Cripps 
is  most  grateful.  He  quite  agrees  that  Hope  should  be  invited. 


1  No.  326. 
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Mr  Mackenzie  King  to  Mr  Churchill  (via  Dominions  Office ) 
Telegram,  LlPO/S/ioje:  ff  172-3 


STRICTLY  PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  1 5  March  I9421 

Received:  16  March  1942,  1.20  am 
No.  79.  Following  for  Churchill  from  Mackenzie  King.  Begins. 

I  have  been  giving  much  thought  to  the  situation  in  India.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  it  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
to  the  success  of  Cripps’  mission  were  Cripps  to  be  fortified  by  an  expression 
from  each  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  their  readiness  to  co-operate 
at  the  time  of  the  peace  negotiations  in  ensuring  immediate  recognition  of 
India’s  status  as  one  of  equality  with  the  other  self-governing  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This  I  should  think  could  be  arranged  by 
communication  with  the  Dominion  Premiers  in  a  manner  which  would  avoid 
necessity  of  any  public  discussion  or  debate.  As  evidence  of  readiness  of 
Dominions  to  accord  recognition  of  Dominion  status  to  India  in  so  far  as  that 
may  be  possible  while  war  is  in  progress  an  exchange  of  High  Commissioners 
between  the  Dominions  and  India  might  be  immediately  arranged.2  Having 
regard  to  the  evolution  of  self-government  in  Canada  and  the  position  taken 
by  Canada  in  peace  negotiations  after  the  last  war,  and  at  subsequent  Imperial 
Conferences  with  respect  to  equality  of  status  of  all  self-governing  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  It  [?,  it]  might  well  be  that  strong  assurances  to  India 
on  the  part  of  Canada  as  to  the  helpful  role  we  would  be  prepared  to  take 
on  her  behalf,  might  not  be  without  some  real  effect  at  this  time.  Without 
ascertaining  in  the  first  instance  the  views  and  wishes  of  yourself  and  Amery 
I  naturally  hesitate  to  make  an  official  move  of  any  kind.  If  however  the  War 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom  felt  that  an  association  of 
the  self-governing  Dominions  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  Cripps’ 
present  mission  to  India  would  be  at  all  helpful,  I  should  like  you  to  know  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  would  be  ready  to  lend  any  good  offices  that  may  be  within 
our  power.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  Smuts,  Curtin  and  Fraser  would  be  equally 
ready  to  give  assurances  on  parallel  lines. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  communicate  direct  with  you  in  this  personal  and 
confidential  manner  before  discussing  the  suggestion  with  anyone,  even  Amery. 

I  should  be  obhged  however  if  you  would  let  Amery  know  of  the  contents 
of  this  communication  which  I  would  like  to  have  regarded  as  intended  equally 
for  him. 


1  The  date  of  despatch  has  been  determined  from  the  time  of  receipt  and  from  Mr  Amery’s  reference 
to  this  telegram  in  No.  349,  para.  7.  2  Cf.  No.  258. 
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I  should  perhaps  add  that  when  Dr.  Soong  was  in  Ottawa3  I  told  him  that 
he  could  feel  wholly  assured  that  the  Dominions  and  in  particular  Canada  were 
wholly  sympathetic  with  India’s  desire  for  self-government  and  that  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  that  end  might  be  relied  upon  in  conferences  immediately  succeeding 
the  termination  of  the  war.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  word  has  been  passed  on 
by  Soong  to  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  Ends. 

3  See  No.  259. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/ 130 


most  immediate  15  March  1942  . 

No.  658-S.  For  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Reference  Secretary  of  State’s  private  and 
personal  telegram  to  me  No.  321,1  dated  12th  March. 

I  hope  my  telegram  No.  636,2  dated  14th  March,  to  Secretary  of  State 
reached  you.  I  shall  of  course  be  delighted  to  put  you  and  your  staff  up  on  first 
arrival  and  am  making  all  necessary  subsequent  arrangements. 

2.  Owing  to  difficulties  of  accommodation  it  would  be  more  convenient 
if  Hallett,  Glancy  and  Cunningham  came  after  the  Presidency  Governors.  I 
trust  you  will  agree. 

3.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  be  inviting  a  snub  by  sending  our  pre¬ 
liminary  invitations  to  individual  Congress  and  League  Members  direct  instead 
of  through  their  Party  Headquarters,  as  these  organisations  may  claim  to  select 
their  own  representatives.  I  will  hold  up  issue  of  the  letters  till  17th  March 
when  unless  I  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary  I  will  have  a  suitable  letter  sent 
simultaneously  to  the  Party  Headquarters  saying  that  these  gentlemen  have  been 
given  preliminary  intimation  to  avoid  possibility  of  their  being  asked  to  come 
to  Delhi  at  short  notice. 

4.  Chamber  of  Princes  is  expressing  its  desire  to  choose  its  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  I  take  it  that  I  may  inform  them  that  you  will  be  glad  to  see 
those  chosen  who  will  probably  include  Nawanagar,  Bikaner  and  Patiala.  I  am 
informing  Bhopal  and  Kashmir  though  I  am  less  certain  of  the  need  of  seeing 
the  latter.  I  feel  certain  that  the  omission  of  Patiala  from  this  first  hst  would  be 
misinterpreted  and  am  taking  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  informing  him 
also. 

5.  I  suggest  that  simultaneous  information  be  given  definitely  to — 

(i)  Parlakimedi  (Prime  Minister,  Orissa). 
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(ii)  An  Indian  Christian  whom  I  may  select. 

(iii)  Khaliquzzaman — the  only  prominent  League  man  in  a  Muslim  minority 
Province. 

(iv)  Mohammad  Usman — Madras  Muslim. 

(v)  Rajah  for  Depressed  Classes. 

(vi)  Jamnadas  Mehta  and  M.  N.  Roy  for  Labour. 

6.  The  following  additional  names  are  for  your  consideration  en  route — 

(i)  Gandhi — probably  difficult  not  to  see  him? 

(ii)  One  Prince  from  Central  India,  Rajputana  and  Kathiawar  respectively. 

(iii)  Dewans  of  Mysore,  Travancore,  Indore  and  possibly  Cochin  or 
Rampur. 

(iv)  Liberals — Setalvad  and  Jehangir. 

(v)  Mahasabha — S.  P.  Mookerji  the  only  prominent  Mahasabha  man  in 
actual  office  as  a  Minister  (Bengal). 

(vi)  Members  of  National  Defence  Council — Srivastava  and  Biren 
Mookerji. 

(vii)  Non-Brahmins — Sir  A.  Patro. 

(viii)  Selected  Members  of  Central  Legislature. 

(ix)  Possibly  a  Depressed  Class  man  from  Bengal. 

These  can  be  discussed  if  you  so  wish  after  your  arrival. 

1  No.  313.  2  No.  326. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces )  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/105 


the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  1 6  March  1942 
3.  Nehru’s  letter  which  you  quote  in  paragraph  2  of  your  report1  is  most 
interesting.  I  entirely  agree  that  we  must  watch  his  activities  and  speeches  very 
carefully,  and  you  have  of  course  since  followed  this  up  with  your  letter  of 
the  17th  February,2  which  I  have  thought  it  well  to  send  to  other  Governors. 

4.  You  make  a  good  point  in  paragraph  4  of  your  letter3  about  the  need 
for  avoiding  references  to  the  small  number  of  British  Civilians  in  India,  as 
to  which  I  entirely  agree. 

You  mention  also  the  mischief  done  by  the  irresponsible  utterances  of 
Sorensen  &  Co.,  and  by  Reuters’  faithful  reproduction  of  them.  I  heartily  agree 
with  what  you  say  and  I  am  almost  tired  of  pointing  it  out  to  His  Majesty’s 

1  Nos.  97  and  640.  2  No.  146.  3  No.  97. 
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Government.  (I  have  often  wondered  myself  what  it  is  in  Amery’s  speeches 
to  account  for  their  unfortunate  reception  in  India;4  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  may  be  that  he  is  just  a  wee  bit  inclined  to  preach.) 

★  ★  ★ 

6.  I  shall  be  interested  to  know  of  your  reactions  and  those  of  your  Province 
to  the  Prime  Minister’s  announcement.  Personally  I  feel  that  the  statement  that 
there  now  is  a  definite  plan  upon  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  united, 
is  all  to  the  good.  And  reading  between  the  lines  of  Churchill’s  statement  one 
may  guess  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  one  of  presenting  such  a  plan  in  a  form  that 
will  evoke  a  response  without  at  the  same  time  evoking  a  correspondingly 
violent  reaction.  Whether  it  is  wise  to  be  specific  at  a  moment  when  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  row,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  Cripps  can  get  agreement — good 
and  well.  But  if  parties  won’t  play  we  must  expect  some  rise  in  the  political 
temperature  and  some  increase  in  our  difficulties  for  some  time  to  come.  I  think 
we  can  rely  completely  on  Cripps’  determination  to  see  Hitler  beaten,  and  that 
in  consequence  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  avoid  presentation  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government’s  policy  in  a  form  which  would  provoke  acute  communal  bitter¬ 
ness  and  so  take  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  soldier  off  the  enemy  and  start  him  looking 
back  over  his  shoulder  for  trouble  at  home. 

I  also  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  opportunity  that  Cripps’  visit 
will  give  us  of  securing  a  powerful  spokesman  in  London  for  the  most  urgent 
of  our  Defence  and  Supply  requirements. 

4  Cf.  Nos.  30,  para.  28,  and  349,  para.  3. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/io/i?:  f  46 


PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  l6  March  1Q42 

338.  I  understand  that  in  view  of  the  close  bearing  the  military  situation  has 
on  our  immediate  political  problem,  Cripps  contemplates  raising  with  you  and 
Commander-in-Chief  various  matters  of  military  import. 

2.  First  question  which  he  is  likely  to  raise  is,  I  think,  pay  of  Indian  troops. 
He  feels  that  suggestion  in  my  private  and  personal  telegram,  18  th  February, 
No.  9-U1  (which  was  inadvertently  sent  in  that  series)  if  adopted  as  straight¬ 
forward  increase  all  round  might  afford  opening  to  Japanese  propaganda.  I 
confess  I  do  not  feel  so  myself.  There  may,  however,  be  other  more  suitable 
means  of  achieving  same  purpose.  For  example,  in  view  of  the  grave  prospect 
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of  invasion  might  it  not  be  suitable,  in  connection  with  reorganisation  of  Com¬ 
mands  proposed  in  your  Defence  Department  telegram,  9th  March,  KLL/1017,2 
to  mobilise  or  at  any  rate  bring  on  to  active  service  conditions  and  concessions 
some  at  any  rate  of  the  forces  in  question  ?  I  realise  that  complete  mobilisation 
would  involve  various  administrative  difficulties.  Action  of  this  nature  is  no 
doubt  already  engaging  the  attention  of  Commander-in-Chief,  and  if  or  when 
considered  desirable  on  its  merits  would,  no  doubt,  be  put  into  effect  irrespective 
of  Cripps  enquiries.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  kept  informed. 

3.  I  deal  for  convenience  in  separate  telegram3  with  certain  other  questions 
of  detail  which  have  been  under  informal  discussion  here  with  Cripps  before 
his  departure  and  which  he  is  likely  to  follow  up. 

1  Not  printed.  2  Not  printed.  3  No.  334. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/io/i?:  Jf 46-7 


PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  l6  March  ig42 

339.  My  private  and  personal  telegram  of  16th  March,  No.  338, 1  paragraph  3. 
Among  other  points  which  Cripps  is  likely  to  discuss  are: 

(a)  Use  of  all  possible  methods  of  transport  alternative  to  motor  transport 
during  period  of  construction  of  roads  between  Assam  and  Burma.  Cripps 
mentions  that  Chinese  even  use  hand-carts.  As  to  these  please  see  paragraph  79 
of  his  Report  on  the  position  in  China  (Foreign  Office  Print,  printed  9th  April, 
1940).  This,  however,  seems  to  refer  to  use  of  hand-carts  on  existing  highways 
whereas  subsidiary  forms  of  transport  used  on  rough  tracks  are  indicated  in 
paragraph  80  as  mainly  animal  transport  and  coolies.  Burma  Government  re¬ 
ported  in  November,  1940,  that  Representative  in  Rangoon  of  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Communications  had  no  information  about  hand-trucks  being  used  on 
Burma-Yunnan  highway  and  doubted  feasibility  on  steep  gradients.  Rubber 
tyres  of  course  are  now  at  premium. 

(, b )  Organisation  in  Eastern  India  of  guerillas  coupled  with  suggestion  that 
officers  of  Civil  Services  might  be  used  in  Defence  Organisation  in  areas  where 
owing  to  hostilities  normal  civil  administration  could  no  longer  function,  for 
example,  as  leaders  of  guerillas  formed  under  armed  police.  Question  of  using 
in  Eastern  India  tribesmen  from  North-West  Frontier  with  their  own  rifles 
under  selected  scout  or  ex-scout  officers  may  also  be  raised,  though  I  understand 


1  No.  333. 
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that  guerillas’  value  depends  on  local  knowledge  for  which  co-operation  and 
goodwill  of  local  populace  essential.  In  connection  with  this  question  you  may 
know  that  in  December,  1940,  Government  of  Burma  organised  levies  two 
to  three  hundred  strong  on  Karenni-Thailand  border  round  nucleus  of  few 
picked  men  selected  by  Teak  Company’s  Local  European  Forest  Officer.  Main 
functions  were  to  be  to  obtain  and  pass  on  information,  to  remove  or  destroy 
supplies  or  transport  useful  to  the  enemy  and  generally  hamper  hostile  advance. 
Armament  was  to  be  such  rifles  as  could  be  made  available  and  shot-guns  called 
in  or  borrowed  locally.  Similar  organisation  on  larger  scale  was  authorised 
amongst  Kachins  in  Northern  Shan  States2  in  Autumn  of  1941,  but  I  have  no 
information  as  to  value  of  either. 

2  A  group  of  States  lying  to  the  east  of  Mandalay  and  for  the  most  part  west  of  the  Salween  River. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I510 :  f  633 

new  Delhi,  16  March  1942,  8.40  pm 
Received:  16  March,  11.35  pm 
49D/42.  Following  are  points  from  press  account  of  speech  by  Nehru  at  large 
mass  meeting  at  Allahabad  on  March  14th.  Begins. 

If  today  we  were  masters  of  our  own  destiny  we  would  ask  people  to  get 
ready  and  defend  the  country  with  all  their  might.  Unfortunately  obstinate 
worthless  and  incompetent  Government  still  has  its  grip  tight  on  us.  Amazing 
and  disgusting  that  officials  should  tell  us  that  we  are  in  danger  as  if  we  did 
not  know  it  and  it  was  not  our  duty  to  defend  ourselves.  Who  is  responsible 
for  this  war?  Who  is  responsible  for  bringing  this  war  to  India’s  gate?  Who 
made  us  helpless?  These  vital  questions  make  us  bitter.  But  we  can  no  longer 
bow  our  heads  to  anybody.  We  will  face  the  enemy  whoever  that  might  be. 
We  have  never  advocated  obstruction  in  Air  Raid  Precautions  work  but  have 
always  told  people  to  carry  out  its  ordinary  instructions.  But  it  does  not  rouse 
enthusiasm  and  confidence,  being  too  official  and  wooden.  Terrible  times  are 
ahead  but  people  should  not  be  unnerved.  People  should  not  come  out  on  the 
roads  when  asked  to  be  indoors.  Women  should  learn  nursing.  Ends. 

Following  is  extract  from  article  by  Gandhi  in  Harijan  of  15th  March 
dealing  with  evacuation  of  non-essential  persons  from  cities  to  villages  and 
attitude  of  evacuees  in  villages.  Begins.  Greatest  problem  the  newcomers  will 
have  to  tackle  will  be  dealing  with  looting  and  dacoities.  If  non-violent  way 
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is  not  clear  to  them  they  should  organise  themselves  with  co-operation  of 
villagers  for  armed  defence  against  robbers  and  dacoits.  We  have  too  long 
looked  to  the  Government  to  do  this  elementary  work  for  us.  Government 
cannot  do  much  if  anything  at  all  at  this  critical  time.  Work  has  perforce  to 
be  done  by  evacuees  violent  non-violent  or  both  ways.  Ends. 
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Minutes  by  Sir  D.  Monteath  and  Mr  Croft 
LjPOI6lio6c:  f  144 

secret  16  March  1942 

Mr  Croft 

This  is  the  first  of  two  notes1  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Chancellor 
on  Saturday  afternoon.2 

The  first  five  paragraphs  seem  to  boil  down  to  the  suggestion  in  paragraph  5 
that  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  make  it  plain  to  him 
that  the  retention  for  the  present  by  H.M.G.  of  “full  responsibihty  for  the 
defence  of  India”  means  no  more  than  strategical  responsibility  for  military 
measures  required  to  effect  the  defence  of  India  and  carries  no  financial  im¬ 
plication. 

I  should  not  myself  see  any  particular  objection  to  doing  this  though  I  should 
think  it  perhaps  hardly  necessary.  One  might  hope  that  if  Sir  S.  Cripps’ 
mission  is  successful,  the  Government  of  India  might  find  it  possible  to  be  a 
bit  more  forthcoming  about  India’s  financial  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the 
war — and  in  this  connection  this  point  links  up  with  the  contents  of  the  second 
memorandum  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Chancellor — but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  realisation  of  any  such  hope  to  make  it 
plain  now  that  H.M.G.  are  disowning  any  additional  financial  responsibihty 
for  the  defence  of  India. 

As  regards  paragraph  6,  the  draft  instructions  contained  in  W.P.  (42)  116,3 
copy  attached,  never  issued.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Chancellor  is  aware  of 
that  fact  or  whether  it  affects  his  purpose  in  paragraph  6.  In  this  connection, 
however,  you  may  care  to  see  a  letter4  from  Sir  E.  Benthall  attached,  the 
second  paragraph  of  which  is  relevant.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  making 
my  reply  by  telephone  to  this  letter,  he  made  the  point  that  the  European 
commercial  community  in  India  might  feel  a  little  denigrated  by  the  suggestion 
that  their  fortunes  are  a  matter  of  “lesser  importance”;  but  he  proposed  to 

1  Sir  D.  Monteath  enclosed  No.  327.  The  second  note  was  No.  328.  2  14  March. 

3  No.  277.  4  Not  printed. 
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take  the  line,  if  necessary,  that  it  must  be  recognised  that  compared  with  a 
pohtical  settlement  of  the  Indian  controversy  they,  in  fact,  are.  If  so  it  might 
be  possible  to  argue  to  the  Chancellor  how  much  more  unjustified  would  be 
a  revolt  by  Lancashire  against  the  suggestion  that  Lancashire’s  trading  position 
in  India  must  be  a  matter  for  negotiation  with  the  future  Indian  Government ; 
it  already  is,  in  fact,  with  the  present  Indian  Government. 

d.  T.  M. 

Against  the  word  “ already ”  in  the  final  sentence  Mr  Croft  minuted: 

No  not  as  regards  e.g.  penal  tariff  discrimination. 

w.  d.  c. 

I  did  not  mean  to  overlook  the  statutory  “safeguard”  but  only  to  indicate  that, 
except  in  extremis,  Lancashire  has  to  negotiate  as  an  equal  with  India. 

D.  T.  M. 
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Minute  by  Mr  Croft 
LlPOI6/io6c:  f  143 

17  March  ig42 

Sir  David  Monteath 

I  think  that  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  are  fussing  themselves  quite  un¬ 
necessarily  about  this.1  Surely  the  phrase  about  full  responsibility  for  the  defence 
of  India  hasn’t  got  any  specific  meaning,  whether  military  or  financial.  It  is 
simply  used  in  the  constitutional  sense  and  is  simply  a  polite  way  of  saying, 
in  effect,  that  whatever  we  may  be  prepared  to  do  with  the  two  other  crucial 
portfolios  we  are  going  to  retain  in  the  Defence  Portfolio  a  man  upon  whom 
we  can  fully  count  and  who  will  be  responsible  to  the  Viceroy  and,  through 
the  Viceroy,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  H.M.G.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
accept  any  particular  responsibility  for  finding  men,  materials  or  money  for 
the  defence  of  India.  That  sort  of  responsibility  continues  to  belong  to  the 
Government  of  India  as  it  always  has  hitherto. 

If  the  Chancellor  insists  upon  some  explanation  being  sent  to  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  I  hope  it  will  be  done  in  a  way  which  will  make  it  clear  that  the  object 
of  it  is  to  relieve  him  (the  Chancellor)  from  anxiety  and  that  we  ourselves 
have  no  misunderstanding.  It  would,  of  course,  as  you  suggest,  prejudice  the 
possibility  of  India  increasing  her  financial  contribution  in  the  event  of  Cripps’s 
mission  being  successful  if  the  precaution  which  the  Chancellor  advocates  were 
to  be  made  public,  and  it  would  introduce  a  quite  unnecessary  element  of 
controversy.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if  any  such  message  is  sent  it  should  be 
sent  for  the  Lord  Privy  Seal’s  personal  guidance  and  for  use  only  in  the  event 
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of  it  becoming  clear  in  the  course  of  his  discussions  that  there  is  a  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  declaration,  which,  if  I 
understand  the  position  rightly,  he  is  not  in  any  event  going  to  use  textually 
in  the  course  of  his  discussions. 

As  regards  the  commercial  interests,  I  think  we  might  take  the  line  that  the 
Chancellor’s  point  on  this  subject  lapses  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  in¬ 
structions  contained  in  W.P.  (42)  1162  never  issued.  The  Chancellor  and  Bent- 
hall  are,  of  course,  concerned  with  different  sides  of  the  commercial  interest, 
the  Chancellor  being  concerned  rather  with  the  U.K.  export  trade  and  Benthall 
with  the  position  of  the  European  business  firms  in  India.  I  don’t  think  there 
is  any  doubt  that  both  these  interests  will  have  to  receive  less  attention  than  in 
connection  with  the  Act  of  1935.  I  should  think  myself  that  Lancashire  must 
by  now  have  given  up  the  Indian  trade  as  a  bad  job  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Chancellor  reahses,  and  that  there  will  be  a  correspondingly  reduced  force  in 
their  reaction  when  they  discover  what  is  happening.  But  their  position  is  in 
fact  at  present  safeguarded  to  a  greater  extent  than  you  imply  at  the  end  of 
your  note,  viz.  by  the  special  responsibility  of  the  Governor-General  to  prevent 
action  which  would  subject  U.K.  imports  to  discriminatory  or  penal  treatment 
(12  (i)  (f)).3  Making  difficulties  about  commercial  interests  would  certainly  not 
be  calculated  to  facilitate  a  revision  of  the  arrangement  for  dividing  war  ex¬ 
penditure  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  am  discussing  the  Chancellor’s  other  note4  about  India’s  share  in  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war  with  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Grist  and  will  let  you  have  something 
further  about  this  later. 

W.D.C. 

1  See  No.  336.  2  No.  277.  3  Government  of  India  Act  1935.  4  No.  328. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Mackenzie  King 
LlPO/6lioje:  ff  168-9 


India  office,  ly  March  1942 


My  dear  Mackenzie  King, 

The  Prime  Minister  has  just  shown  me  your  most  generous  and  helpful  tele¬ 
gram1  about  India,  as  well  as  his  reply.2  It  is  of  course  perfectly  true,  as  he 
points  out,  that  the  problem  is  one  of  immense  difficulty,  that  Congress  has 
committed  itself  to  extreme  policies,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  any  immediate 
settlement  which  would  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  Army  or  interfere  with 


1  No.  330. 


2  No.  346. 
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recruiting.  For  all  these  reasons  it  would  no  doubt  be  as  well  that  you  should 
stay  your  hand,  so  far  as  any  public  declaration  goes,  until  we  know  how  far 
the  Cripps  Mission  has  succeeded  or  failed. 

Personally,  I  fear  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  alternative,  and  that 
the  bulk  at  any  rate  of  Congress  will  reject  our  policy  because  it  does  not  give 
Indian  political  leaders  the  immediate  control  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
practical  objections  to  that  are  obvious,  but  there  is  the  equally  serious  pohtical 
objection  that  by  this  the  Congress  leaders  mean  control  for  themselves  and 
the  opportunity  to  shape  the  future  of  India  to  their  liking,  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  minorities  or  of  the  Princes.  That  is  why  even  a  moderately  ex¬ 
tensive  degree  of  co-operation  in  the  present  Government  of  India  is  only 
possible  if  Cripps  can  bring  about  some  measure  of  agreement  on  the  future. 

By  “failure”  I  mean,  of  course,  immediate  failure  to  bring  about  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  Indians  and  the  immediate  co-operation  of  the  pohtical  parties. 
That  need  not  be  altogether  failure  from  the  long-term  point  of  view.  For 
two  years  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  Indians  that  if  they  want  a  free  and  united 
India  they  must  shape  it  themselves  by  agreement,  just  as  every  Dominion  has  • 
framed  its  own  constitution,  that  the  suggestion  that  they  cannot  agree  and 
must  therefore  have  a  constitution  imposed  by  us  which  they  can  then  all 
criticise,  is  evidence  of  a  real  unreadiness  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  free¬ 
dom.  Now  Cripps  is  going  to  bring  this  home  to  them  in  even  more  direct 
fashion  and  make  it  clear,  I  hope  for  good  and  all,  that  if  they  cannot  agree 
they  are  not  going  to  secure  what  they  want  by  belabouring  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  From  that  point  of  view  Cripps’  Mission,  even  if  it  fails  in  its  immediate 
object,  may  help  to  pave  the  way  for  Indian  agreement  a  little  later  on. 

Meanwhile,  I  do  feel  that,  agreement  or  no  agreement,  the  interest  that 
would  be  shown  in  India  and  the  recognition  of  India’s  status  implied  in  an 
exchange  of  High  Commissioners  between  India  and  Canada,  would  be  of  the 
very  greatest  help  with  a  sensitive  people  like  that  of  India,  and  I  hope  to  take 
up  that  suggestion  of  yours  with  the  Viceroy  without  delay.3 

Similarly,  no  doubt,  when  the  peace  negotiations  come  in  sight,  a  lead  from 
the  senior  Dominion  in  welcoming  the  Indian  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference 
as  in  the  fullest  sense  equals,  would  be  immensely  helpful.  By  then,  whatever 
happens  to  Cripps’  Mission,  the  pohtical  situation  may  have  ripened  further 
and  it  may  become  possible  for  India  to  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference 
by  men  representative,  not  merely  of  the  official  Government  of  India,  but  of 
the  main  elements  in  her  political  life. 

Once  again,  let  me  express  my  warm  appreciation  of  your  generous  initiative, 
which  I  am  sure  will  bear  useful  fruit. 

Yours  ever, 


3  See  No.  345. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


IMPORTANT  INDIA  OFFICE,  iy  March  ig42 

Received:  18  March 

345.  Congratulations  on  excellent  and  most  timely  address1  to  Chamber  of 
Princes.  Your  welcome  to  Cripps  will  be  most  helpful. 

1  On  16  March.  See  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow :  Speeches  and  Statements  (New  Delhi,  Bureau  of 
Public  Information,  Government  of  India,  1945),  pp.  319-25. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/124 


the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  iy  March  ig42 

My  dear  Nizam, 

I  send  Your  Exalted  Highness  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  telegram  of  the 
1 2th  March1  and  the  personal  references  in  it  which  I  greatly  appreciate. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 


1  No.  319. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  (via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/150 


most  immediate  18  March  ig42 

No.  684-S.  For  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  I  have  not  yet  received  your  Gibraltar  tele¬ 
gram1  but  have  received  your  Bathurst  telegram  dated  the  16th  March.2 1  foresee 
difficulty  about  limitation  of  State  numbers.  Larger  States  do  not  attend 
Chamber  and  if  Bhopal  and  Kashmir  are  included  Chamber  representation 

1  See  No.  348.  2  This  telegram  has  not  been  traced. 
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would  be  reduced  to  two  as  against  an  essential  minimum  of  three,  namely, 
Nawanagar,  Bikaner  and  Patiala.  I  am  anxious  not  to  overburden  you  but 
equally  anxious  that  avoidable  offence  should  not  be  given. 

2.  I  therefore  propose  to  inform  Congress  and  League  Headquarters  that 
you  would  like  to  see  representatives  selected  by  them,  preferably  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  but  up  to  six  if  they  so  desire. 

I  am  also  giving  intimation  to — 

(a)  Three  Sikhs. 

(b)  Two  Liberals. 

(c)  Two  Mahasabha. 

( d )  Two  Depressed  Classes. 

I  will  await  reply  to  this  telegram  and  my  telegram  No.  658-S,3  dated 
15  th  March,  before  taking  action  on  names  mentioned  in  paragraphs  5  and  6 
of  my  telegram  No.  658-S. 

3  No.  331. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/130 


most  immediate  1 8  March  1 942 

No.  687-S.  Following  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps : 

Begins.  In  continuation  of  my  telegram  No.  684-S1  of  8th  March.  Intense 
desire  manifest  in  all  quarters  to  discover  nature  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s 
proposals.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  sign  of  the  smallest  leak.  But  I  am  sure 
you  will  realise  that  the  first  representatives  who  hear  the  detailed  scheme  from 
you  will  immediately  put  it  about  and  may  well  do  so  with  a  bias  favouring 
their  own  sectional  point  of  view.  Whole  Press  will  then  be  in  full  cry. 

2.  I  mention  this  because  you  may  wish  to  consider  expediency  of  announcing 
and  yourself  explaining  the  proposals  perhaps  to  a  Press  Conference  very  soon 
after  your  arrival,  unless  you  feel  able  to  explore  the  minds  of  parties  without 
disclosing  details — this  is  merely  a  suggestion  and  I  of  course  will  not  move 
until  I  know  your  wishes.  Ends. 

1  No.  341;  the  date  should  be  18  March. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/130 

immediate  1 8  March  1 942 

No.  689-S.  Following  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps: 

Begins.  With  further  reference  to  my  telegram  No.  684-S1  of  18th  March. 
On  further  consultation  with  my  Pohtical  Adviser  I  feel  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reduce  size  of  the  Delegation  decided  upon  by  the  Chamber  of  Princes  which 
includes  five  Rulers  and  three  Dewans,  a  total  of  eight.  I  am  therefore  mention¬ 
ing  no  limit  of  numbers  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  think  that 
either  Congress  or  League  would  demand  eight  merely  because  the  Chamber 
sent  eight. 

2.  This  eight  however  excludes  Bhopal  and  Kashmir.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  see  Bhopal  at  the  same  time  as  the  Chamber  Delegation  since  he  has  absented 
himself  from  the  present  Session  as  a  result  of  serious  disagreement  with  the 
Chancellor.  Kashmir  as  I  previously  remarked  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  case  for 
seeing.  I  am  therefore,  for  the  present,  not  giving  intimation  to  Bhopal  and 
Kashmir.  Ends. 


1  No.  341. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/130 


most  immediate  18  March  1942 

No.  691-S.  Following  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  In  paragraph  2  of  my  telegram 
No.  684-S1  of  1 8th  March,  please  add  new  item  as  follows: 

(e)  two  non-League  Muslims  (Bengal  and  Sind  Premiers). 


1  No.  341. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&J/ 8/220 :  f  89 


PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  l8  March  I942,  7.3O  pm 

349.  In  the  course  of  telegraphic  correspondence1  keeping  Dominion  Prime 
Ministers  informed  about  proposals  out  of  which  Cripps’  mission  emerged, 
Mackenzie  King  mentioned  that  his  Government  had  been  considering  from 
time  to  time  exchange  of  representatives  with  Government  of  India  and  would 
be  glad  to  make  early  appointment  of  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in 
India  if  that  would  help  to  proclaim  India’s  emergence  as  equal  member  of 
Commonwealth.2  Such  a  lead  from  the  senior  Dominion  might  very  possibly 
be  followed  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  both  of  whom  expressed  warm 
approval  of  pohcy  designed  to  promote  India’s  position  as  free  self-governing 
partner  in  present  struggle  for  liberty.  Reciprocal  appointment  of  Indian  High 
Commissioner  in  Canada  (even  if  not  yet  in  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  also)  ' 
might  prove  useful  possibility  to  have  in  hand  in  connection  with  any  early 
reconstitution  of  your  Executive  Council  resulting  from  Cripps’  conversations. 
He  no  doubt  saw  telegrams  from  Dominions  Prime  Ministers  when  received, 
but  it  might  be  as  well  to  remind  him  and  consult  with  him  how  best  to  take 
advantage  of  their  attitude  at  whatever  moment  developments  of  his  mission 
may  indicate  to  be  most  fruitful. 

1  See  Nos.  244,  245,  258,  259  and  330.  2  See  Nos.  258  and  330. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Mr  Mackenzie  King  {via  Dominions  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/POff/io^e:  f  171 

private  AND  personal  1 8  March  1942,  11.43  am 

63 .  Following  from  Mr.  Churchill  for  Mr.  Mackenzie  King.  Begins. 

Your  No.  79. 1  Question  which  has  to  be  solved  is  not  one  between  British 
Government  and  India,  but  between  different  sects  or  nations  in  India  itself. 
We  have  resigned  ourselves  to  fighting  our  utmost  to  defend  India  in  order, 
if  successful,  to  be  turned  out.  Congress  have  hitherto  definitely  refused 
Dominion  Status.  Moslems,  a  hundred  millions,  declare  they  will  insist  upon 
Pakistan,  i.e.  a  sort  of  Ulster  in  the  North.  We  have  our  Treaties  which  must 
be  respected  with  Princes  in  India,  over  ninety  millions.  There  are  forty  million 
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Hindu  Untouchables  to  whom  we  have  obligations.  These  are  the  grim  issues 
which  Cripps  is  valiantly  trying  to  settle.  There  can  be  no  question  of  our 
handing  over  control  during  the  war.  This  would  break  up  the  Indian  Army, 
85  per  cent  of  which  cares  nothing  for  Congress  and  is  loyal  only  to  the  King- 
Emperor.  It  would  render  the  defence  of  India  impossible.  I  should  strongly 
recommend  your  awaiting  developments  till  we  see  how  the  Cripps  Mission 
goes.  I  have  shown  your  telegram  to  Amery.  Ends. 

1  No.  330. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  all  Members  of  the  National  Defence  Council 1 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/124 


THE  viceroy’s  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  1 8  March  ig42 

My  dear - , 

You  will  remember  how  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Defence  Council, 
after  the  statement  made  by  the  Hon’ble  the  Home  Member2  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  it,  Members  joined  in  pressing  Government  to  take 
definite  steps  to  combat  defeatism  and  the  Fifth  Column,  and  urged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  Anti-defeatist  Front.  In  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to  take  this  matter 
up,  I  am  launching  a  campaign  with  a  message,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Press  recently.  I  have  adopted  for  the  movement  the  name  “The  National  War 
Front”.  I  have  preferred  to  call  it  the  “War  Front”  rather  than  the  “Defence 
Front”  or  the  “Anti-defeatist  Front”,  because  I  want  the  appeal  to  be  positive 
rather  than  negative,  active  rather  than  passive.  My  message,  a  copy  of  which 
I  enclose,3  covers,  I  believe,  all  the  points  which  at  this  critical  moment  it  is 
desirable  to  stress:  unity,  comradeship,  the  defence  of  India’s  past  and  future 
inheritance,  loyalty  to  our  fighting  men,  the  combating  of  enemies  at  home, 
whether  avowed  or  unconscious,  steadfastness  in  defence,  determination  to  win. 

Governors  and  their  Governments  have  been  informed4  of  my  ideas  and  will 
be  taking  early  steps  to  launch  the  campaign  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
carry  its  message  down  to  the  smallest  village.  Ample  funds  are  being  provided. 
But  though  official  support  will  be  freely  forthcoming,  the  movement  must, 
I  believe,  draw  its  inspiration  from,  and  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  depend 

1  The  letter  in  this  form  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Council  from  British  India.  The  letter  sent  to 
the  Rulers  of  Indian  States  who  were  members  of  the  Council  differed  in  some  respects.  Also  in 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/124. 

2  Sir  R.  Maxwell. 

3  The  enclosure  (not  printed)  consisted  of  Lord  Linlithgow’s  ‘Message  to  India’.  See  No.  310, note  1. 

4  No.  143. 
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for  its  organisers  upon,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  non-off  cial  men  and  women, 
if  it  is  to  take  root  and  be  a  success.  May  I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  lend  the  move¬ 
ment  your  whole-hearted  support  with  voice  and  action.  I  suggest  that  you 
should  put  yourself  in  touch  with  Hi s  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Yours - , 

LINLITHGOW. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  (1 via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/130 


most  immediate  19  March  1942 

No.  68.  Following  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  Viceroy.  Have  just  received 
your  telegram,  Nos.  658-S,1  679-S2  and  684-S3  I  agree  to  proposals  in  para¬ 
graph  2  of  your  telegram  No.  684-S  and  will  reply  to  other  points  tomorrow 
and  to  your  No.  689-S.4  My  telegram  from  Gibraltar  was  as  follows: 

Begins.  Many  thanks.  I  agree  I  should  see  Hope  and  that  leading  political 
organisations  should  be  asked  to  name  persons  to  be  interviewed.  Kindly  inform 
them  that  my  conversations  with  Indians  will  be  opened  by  interviews  with 
representative  delegations  chosen  by  the  League,  Mahasabha,  States,  Congress, 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Sikhs.  Delegation  should  not  exceed  four  persons.  I  pro¬ 
pose  after  these  meetings  to  pursue  discussions  as  necessary  with  individuals 
including  those  already  mentioned  in  telegram  No.  321 5  from  Secretary  of 
State.  Can  you  let  me  have  an  I.C.S.  offcer  to  work  with  my  Secretaries?  He 
should  have  about  12  years’  service.  Ends. 

1  No.  331.  2  This  telegram  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records. 

3  No.  341.  4  No.  343.  5  No.  313. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

private  INDIA  office,  ip  March  1942 

Your  letters  of  January  23rd/27th  and  February  2nd1  have  just  come  in,  but 
I  have  barely  had  time  to  glance  at  them  and  have  just  been  told  that  there  is 
a  fast  mail  leaving  the  first  thing  tomorrow  morning.  So  I  must  leave  for  another 
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letter  my  answer  to  any  points  in  them  that  need  answering.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  universe,  both  in  the  field  of  war  and  in  the  field  of  politics,  has 
changed  so  much  since  they  were  written  that  much  has  answered  itself,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  true  of  this  letter  as  well. 

2.  Here  and  in  the  Dominions  and  America,  the  Cripps  Mission  has  had  a 
very  good  send  off.  But  I  already  detect  a  note  in  the  Left  Wing  papers  of  a 
readiness,  if  Cripps  does  not  succeed,  to  denounce  the  whole  thing  as  a  Right 
Wing  fraud,  endeavouring  to  put  a  ChurchiU-Amery  policy  across  under  cover 
of  Cripps,  the  innocent  victim  of  our  machinations.  Nor  are  there  lacking  those 
who  are  prepared  to  suggest  that  Winston  is  sending  an  inconvenient  potential 
rival  out  of  the  way  on  a  mission  from  which  he  can  only  return  with  diminished 
credit.  That  is,  of  course,  entirely  untrue.  Winston  is  genuinely  sorry  to  miss 
Cripps  as  Leader  in  the  House  and  no  less  genuinely  appreciative  of  Cripps’ 
courage  in  going.  As  for  Cripps,  he  is  quite  intelligent  enough  to  know  the 
risk  he  rims,  but  I  think  genuinely  feels  that  if  only  he  can  pull  off  some  sort 
of  settlement  it  may  make  a  very  big  difference  to  the  whole  war,  both  in 
India  itself  and  outside.  I  dare  say  he  overestimates  the  actual  military  value 
of  any  political  settlement.  But  certainly  it  would  have  some  value  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  on  the  political  side  it  may  help  the  situation  in  the  long  run 
even  if  he  fails  and  does  nothing  more  than  convince  the  party  leaders  that 
they  can  only  get  a  united  India  by  compromise  and  agreement.  Even  failure 
may  help  the  world  outside,  and  possibly  even  the  world  in  India,  to  reahse 
the  complexity  of  the  situation.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  this  sort  of  good 
effect  lasts  a  very  httle  time,  and  then  the  completely  unteachable  elements 
here  and  elsewhere  start  again  by  saying  “Why  don’t  you  do  something?” 
“Why  don’t  you  take  the  initiative?” 

3 .  What  you  say  in  one  of  your  letters2  of  the  effect  of  my  speeches  on  Indian 
pohtical  leaders,  at  any  rate  on  the  Hindu  side,  is  very  true  and  I  have  been 
conscious  of  it  from  the  first.  My  only  hope  has  been  that,  in  spite  of  their 
professed  annoyance,  a  certain  amount  of  what  I  have  said  has  got  in  under  the 
skin,  even  with  them,  and  may  have  had  some  influence  with  a  wider  circle 
of  readers  behind  them.  If  so,  it  may  have  done  some  good  either  as  paving 
the  way  for  Cripps  or  for  the  still  possible  settlement  of  the  future.  In  any  case 
it  was  about  the  only  thing  that  I  could  have  contributed  to  the  situation  during 
these  last  eighteen  months. 

4.  All  this  is,  however,  overshadowed  by  the  imminent  danger  to  Eastern 
India.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Wavell  that  the  next  Japanese  move  will 
probably  be  a  creep  forward  from  Burma  along  the  coast  under  the  shelter  of 
their  air  umbrella,  and  that  the  all-important  thing  is  to  get  sufficient  air  force 
into  Eastern  India,  both  fighter  and  bomber,  to  prevent  this.  On  the  other  hand, 


1  Nos.  30  and  59. 


2  No.  30,  para.  28. 
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the  Navy  are  desperately  anxious  to  have  every  bomber  that  can  be  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  of  naval  reconnaissance,  laying  stress  both  on  the  importance 
of  traffic  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  need  for  proper  warning  of  a  Japanese 
attack  on  Ceylon,  and  last,  but  not  least,  on  the  point  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
west  of  Ceylon  is  the  main  artery  of  supply  both  for  India  and  the  Middle  East. 
Whichever  is  to  get  the  aeroplanes  that  is  in  its  turn  at  the  expense  of  Middle 
East.  It  is  all  incredibly  difficult  and  anxious. 

5.  There  is,  of  course,  the  alternative  that  the  Japanese  may  for  the  present 
neglect  India  and  concentrate  on  Northern  Burma  and  on  pushing  into  China 
by  the  Burma  Road,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  early  collapse  of  Chungking  and 
liberate  troops  for  Siberia  or  elsewhere.  Winston  inclines  to  this  view,  but 
somehow  I  can’t  help  feeling  that  the  temptation  of  starting  up  trouble  and 
panic  in  India  will  appeal  more  to  the  Japanese  and  will  also  be  more  to  the 
liking  of  their  Axis  Allies. 

[Para.  6,  on  Mr  Corfield’s  impressions  of  his  visit  to  Khairpur,  omitted.] 

7.  Mackenzie  King  sent  Winston  a  telegram  on  the  15  th3  suggesting  that  it 
might  be  of  assistance  to  us  here  and  to  the  success  of  Cripps’  Mission  if  he  • 
were  to  be  fortified  by  an  expression  from  each  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
of  their  readiness  to  co-operate  at  the  time  of  the  peace  negotiations  in  ensuring 
immediate  recognition  of  India’s  status  as  one  of  equality  with  the  other  self- 
governing  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  He  also  added  the  suggestion 
that  an  exchange  of  High  Commissioners  between  the  Dominions  and  India 
might  be  immediately  arranged  and  that  in  any  case  Canada,  as  the  leader  in 
the  evolution  of  self-government  in  the  Empire,  could  promise  India  to  be 
helpful  on  her  behalf.  Winston  has  replied4  pointing  out  in  somewhat  blunt 
terms  the  difficulties  of  the  problem — “the  grim  issues  which  Cripps  is  vahantly 
trying  to  settle” — and  after  referring  to  the  danger  to  the  Indian  Army  of 
handing  over  control  now,  strongly  recommended  him  to  wait  and  see  how 
the  Cripps  Mission  goes. 

8.  I  think  Winston  was  right  in  deprecating  any  demonstration  from  the 
Dominion  Governments  before  ascertaining  the  result  of  Cripps’  Mission,  but 
I  do  think  Mackenzie  King’s  move  a  generous  and  helpful  one.  I  have  written5 
to  tell  him  so  and  expressed  the  view  that,  whether  the  Cripps  Mission  succeeds 
or  not  in  its  immediate  object,  an  exchange  of  High  Commissioners  between 
India  and  Canada  would  undoubtedly  appeal  to  Indian  sentiment  and  that 
Canada’s  help  when  it  comes  nearer  the  Peace  Conference  would  certainly  be 
warmly  appreciated. 

9.  If  you  don’t  want  to  use  the  opening  afforded  by  an  Indian  High  Com- 
missionership  to  Canada  in  connection  with  re-arrangements  of  your  Executive, 
it  might,  I  think,  be  well  worth  while  considering  whether  Lall  is  not  deserving 
of  promotion.  From  all  I  have  been  able  to  see  of  him  and  of  his  work  I  have 
formed  a  very  good  opinion  of  his  capacity  as  well  as  of  his  social  qualifications. 
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He  has  really  kept  up  his  end  as  Acting  High  Commissioner  remarkably  well 
and  seems  to  have  friends  in  every  direction.  Mrs.  Lall  is  a  very  attractive  little 
lady,  with  a  perfect  eye  for  the  colour  of  her  saris,  and  a  very  good  hostess. 
I  have  also  been  told  that  she  can  make  a  pleasant  and  quite  competent  speech 
to  a  gathering  of  ladies,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  of  course  go 
down  well  in  Canada. 

3  No.  330.  4  No.  346.  5  No.  338. 
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President  Roosevelt  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)130 

the  white  house,  Washington,  1$  March  1942 

Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

I  have  made  choice  of  Colonel  Louis  Johnson  to  be  my  Personal  Representative 
in  India  with  the  rank  of  Minister. 

Colonel  Johnson,  who,  as  my  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  has 
had  broad  experience  with  problems  relating  to  military  supply,  has  been 
selected  for  this  important  mission  because  of  his  outstanding  ability  and  high 
character.  In  this  time  of  crisis  when  ruthless  aggressors  are  seeking  to  impose 
their  will  upon  millions  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  I  consider  him  specially 
qualified  to  further  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Government  of  India  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  commend  him  highly  to  Your  Excellency. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( via  Minister  of  State,  Cairo) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)130 


most  immediate  20  March  1 942 

1.  Following  from  Sir  S.  Cripps: 

Begins.  Your  telegram  No.  687-S.1  Press  arrangements.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  meet  Press  representatives  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  shall  be  grateful 
if  you  will  make  arrangements  at  suitable  time  on  day  of  my  arrival.  At  the 


1  No.  342. 
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meeting  I  would  speak  to  them  in  general  way  as  to  objects  of  my  visit  stressing 
urgency  of  reaching  decisions  and  would  let  them  know  as  far  as  possible 
whom  I  shall  be  seeing.  I  would  also  undertake  to  receive  Press  for  short  time 
every  other  day  during  my  stay. 

2.  I  reahse  danger  of  leakages  after  disclosure  of  proposals  to  party  repre¬ 
sentatives.  But  it  is  impossible  to  publish  full  text  and  issue  of  any  modified 
version  would  inevitably  lead  to  misunderstandmgs.  I  hope  to  restrain  Press 
by  making  it  clear  that  access  to  me  will  stop  if  secrecy  of  proposals  is  not 
respected.  Ends. 


352 


Sir  S.  Cripps  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( via  Minister  of  State,  Cairo) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/130 

most  immediate  20  March  1942 

Following  from  Sir  S.  Cripps.  Paragraph  No.  2  of  your  telegram  No.  658-S,1 
dated  16th  March.  I  agree  but  should  like  to  see  as  many  Governors  who  are 
coming  as  possible  during  first  two  days. 

2.  Princes.  In  view  of  your  No.  658-S.  I  agree  to  Chamber  delegation  of  8 
but  hope  it  will  not  be  more.  Invitations  need  not  be  sent  to  Kashmir  and 
Bhopal  pending  discussion  with  you  on  my  arrival.  If  any  further  difficulties 
arise  as  to  Princes  in  the  meantime  please  deal  with  them  as  you  think  best. 

3.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  have  yet  issued  warnings  to  those  named  in 
paragraph  4  of  Secretary  of  State’s  telegram  No.  3212  of  12th  March  but  if  you 
have  I  agree  that  Parlakimedi  and  an  Indian  Christian  be  also  warned.  Others 
mentioned  in  paragraph  No.  5  of  your  No.  658-S  might  await  consideration 
on  arrival  with  those  named  in  paragraph  6.  If  you  have  as  yet  issued  no 
warning  invitations  to  individuals  except  those  referred  to  in  your  telegram 
No.  691-S3  I  now  think  that  in  view  of  decision  to  allow  interests  to 
nominate  their  own  representatives  that  they  might  be  confined  to  those 
following  who  are  hkely  to  be  unable  to  attend  at  short  notice :  Joshi,  Sikander, 
Khan  Sahib,  Parlakimedi,  Indian  Christian.  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  see  them 
until  fifth  or  later  day  after  my  arrival. 

4.  I  appreciate  importance  of  seeing  Sikander  at  an  early  stage  as  suggested 
in  your  No.  604-S4  to  Secretary  of  State  but  feel  some  difficulty  in  seeing  him 
officially  before  meeting  Congress  and  League  delegations.  It  might  be  best 
if  I  could  meet  him  casually  with  you  on  2nd  or  3rd  day  and  have  some  private 
conversation  with  him.  I  would  of  course  see  him  a  week  later. 

1  No.  331.  2  No.  313.  3  No.  344.  4  No.  307. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


immediate  new  Delhi,  20  March  1942,  6.20  pm 

most  secret  Received:  20  March,  6.15  am1 2 

No.  724-S.  Your  most  secret  telegram  No.  4764.2  Following  is  the  text  of 
Commander-in-chief's  views  on  the  matter : 

Begins.  My  view  is  very  definitely  that  we  should  not  make  a  change  but 
that  we  should  press  for  the  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief  to  be  appointed. 
I  do  not  think  any  difficulty  has  arisen  in  working  as  at  present  and  I  do  not 
see  why  any  should  arise.  It  would  on  the  other  hand  be  most  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  clear-cut  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Commander  in  the 
Field  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  India,  and  to  provide  a  separate  staff  for 
each  would  lead  to  waste  of  personnel  and  duplication  of  work. 

I  do  not  think  the  analogy  of  an  attack  on  India  through  Afghanistan  pre¬ 
viously  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  applicable  to  the 
present  situation.  That  was  a  campaign  which  would  have  been  fought  either 
outside  India  or  on  the  frontiers  of  India  and  would  have  had  comparatively 
little  effect  on  the  rest  of  India.  The  air  threat  was  httle  developed,  there  were 
no  airborne  troops  or  parachutists  at  that  time  and  mechanical  warfare  was 
much  less  developed.  The  present  threat  covers  practically  the  whole  of  India. 

I  recommend  therefore  that  we  reply  that  we  consider  the  present  organisa¬ 
tion  should  remain  with  a  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief  to  relieve  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  main  burden  of  administrative  work  and  internal 
security.  Ends. 


1  This  time  of  receipt  given  by  the  decipher  is  evidently  incorrect.  It  should  probably  read  ‘6.15  p.m.’ 

2  No.  325. 
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Viscount  Halifax  to  Mr  Eden 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313 :  f  237 


important  Washington,  20  March  1942,  12. 31  am 

secret  Received:  20  March,  9.10  am 

1600.  My  telegram  No.  1475. 1 

We  have  learned  confidentially  that  the  United  States  Ambassador  at  Chung¬ 
king  has  sent  the  following  report  of  a  conversation  with  the  Generahssimo 
and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  about  their  visit  to  India. 

2.  Chiang  Kai-shek  said  that  he  was  very  apprehensive  about  the  Indian 
situation,  and  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  still  refused  to  recognise  realities. 
British  policy  in  India  must  undergo  a  radical  change  before  any  solution  can 
be  reached,  but  it  was  unlikely  that  there  would  be  such  a  change  because  the 
authorities  refused  to  recognise  the  (grp.  undec:?  serious)  nature  of  the  situa-. 
tion.  He  attributed  considerable  significance  to  a  final  question  put  to  him  by 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  as  to  whether  he  thought  the  British  would  “collapse” 
in  India. 

3.  Madame  Chiang  said  that  she  thought  that  Dominion  status  would  not 
satisfy  the  Indians  since  they  had  neither  racial  affinity  nor  a  common  destiny 
with  England.  Indians  realise  that  they  could  not  obtain  independence  over¬ 
night,  but  real  responsibility  and  political  strength  should  nevertheless  be  given 
to  them. 

4.  Chiang  Kai-shek  complained  that  the  British  never  inform  their  allies 
when  they  decide  to  withdraw  or  surrender.  In  translating  this  remark  Madame 
Chiang  commented  that  British  strategy  is  invariably  “super-secret”.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  also  complained  that  Chinese  staff  officers  are  not  received  by  the 
British. 

5.  According  to  Mr.  Gauss,  official  and  public  circles  in  Chungking  are 
critical  of  and  angry  with  the  British. 


1  Mr  Amery  had  repeated  this  telegram  to  Lord  Linlithgow  in  telegram  344  of  18  March.  It  advised 
the  Foreign  Office  that  Sir  G.  S.  Bajpai  had  kept  the  State  Department  fully  informed  of  the  Indian 
Government’s  efforts  to  ensure  the  success  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  visit;  and  that  the  Head  of  the 
Near  East  Division  had  volunteered  the  information  that  the  criticisms  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
m  Delhi  were  probably  confined  to  the  results  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  efforts  in  the  field  of  Indian 
politics  and  did  not  extend  to  military  matters.  L/P&S/12/2315:  ff  239-40. 
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Sir  F.  Wylie  [Kabul)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIPO/6/  106c:  f  43 


kabul,  21  March  1942,  7.13  pm 
Received:  22  March,  3.30  am 
53.  Solo.  Addressed  to  Viceroy  repeated  to  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  No.  53  dated  March  20th.  Will  Your  Excellency  very  kindly  refer  to 
my  telegram  41 1  of  March  6th.  Declaration  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  re¬ 
garding  post-war  constitution  in  India. 

2.  I  have  had  two  conversations  with  Afghan  Ministers  since  this  telegram  was 
sent  and  at  both  this  question  was  under  discussion. 

3.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  March  17th  took  more  or  less  stereotyped 
line,  viz.  that  discussed  in  despatches  quoted  in  para.  No.  4  of  my  previous 
telegram — though  with  no  great  appearance  of  conviction. 

4.  Prime  Minister  at  long  interview  which  I  had  with  him  yesterday  made  no 
mention  either  of  treaty  or  of  tribes.  He  said  that  China  had  been  able  to  resist 
Japanese  aggression  largely  because  will-power  of  the  Chinese  people  was  with 
Chungking  Government.  For  successful  defence  of  India  it  was  essential  that 
interests  of  Government  and  people  should  be  similarly  united.  He  refused  to 
believe  that  if  legitimate  aspirations  were  met  country  would  at  any  time  in 
foreseeable  future  wish  to  separate  itself  from  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  and  he  thought  even  (?  at  this)  late  date  genuine  effort  to  conciliate 
Indian  opinion  should  be  made.  If  India  was  put  into  real  shape  for  defending 
itself  Afghanistan,  if  necessary,  would  resist  Axis  aggression  by  all  means  in 
its  power.  If  however  India  remained  divided  against  itself  what  could  Afghani¬ 
stan  do  against  German  threat  to  her  independence,  Axis  having  by  that  time 
ex  hypothesi  overrun  Russia? 

5.  Prime  Minister  may  be  adjusting  himself  to  probable  shape  of  things  to 
come  but  I  am  not  sure.  As  stated  in  para.  No.  12  of  my  previous  telegram  I 
had  always  myself  been  reluctant  to  believe  Afghan  opinion  was  opposed  to 
constitutional  reform  in  India.  I  had  expected  however  that  sympathy  with 
Indian  aspirations  would  have  been  confined  to  younger  (Pgeneration).  This 
is  however  not  so  and  Prime  Minister  let  fall  number  of  expressions  yesterday 
which  made  it  quite  clear  where  his  own  personal  sympathy  lay. 


1  No.  256. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  Governor  of  Sind ) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125 / 98 

immediate  21  March  1942 

SECRET  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  726-S.  Following  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  I  suggest  that  you  should  very 
early  after  your  arrival  meet  my  whole  Executive  Council  as  a  body  in  addition 
to  such  subsequent  individual  interviews  with  Executive  Councillors  as  may 
be  arranged.  I  sense  the  feeling,  among  non-official  members,  that  they  would 
regard  this  as  due  to  the  position  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  as  the 
present  Government  of  India.  It  would  of  course  be  entirely  for  you  to  decide 
what  and  how  much  to  say  to  them  at  this  initial  stage. 

2.  You  know  I  am  anxious  that  your  mission  should  have  most  favourable 
possible  start,  and  for  this  reason  I  venture  to  put  to  you  suggestion  that  you 
might  on  first  arrival  say  something,  for  example  in  the  course  of  an  interview, . 
to  discuss  [dispel  ?]  fears  among  Muslims  arising  from  their  conception  of  your 
last  visit  to  India.  In  their  public  utterances  regarding  your  present  visit  they 
have  been  scrupulously  correct  so  far,  but  I  have  ample  evidence  that  these 
fears  exist  and  have  been  at  pains  to  discount  them.  An  early  word  to  em¬ 
phasise  your  complete  openmindedness  would  I  think  be  of  great  value. 


357 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  Governor  of  Sind) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)98 

MOST  immediate  2i  March  1942 

No.  733-S.  Following  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Press  Conference.  I  will  arrange 
for  Press  Conference  on  the  evening  of  your  arrival,  but  would  hke  you  to 
meet  my  Executive  Council  before  this  for  reasons  given  in  my  telegram 
No.  726-S1  sent  to  Karachi. 

2.  Governor  of  Punjab  is  here  and  Presidency  Governors,  Elallett  and 
Cunningham  on  the  24th.  Warnings  have  been  issued  to  Fazlul  Haq,  Allah 
Bakhsh,  Sapru,  Jayakar,  Ambedkar,  Rajah,  Joshi  and  three  Sikhs,  but  not  to 
individual  Congress,  League  or  Mahasabha  men  as  President  was  asked  to 
select.  I  am  now  warning  Parlakimedi,  and  keeping  Indian  Christian  name  till 
you  come.  I  am  sending  warning  to  Sikander  as  a  Premier  but  not  to  Khan 
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Sahib  as  he  comes  under  Congress  wing.  I  will  try  and  arrange  casual  meeting 
with  Sikander  if  possible. 

Repeated  to  H.  M.  Consul,  Basra. 

1  No.  356. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  Governor  of  Sind) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/98 


most  immediate  21  March  1942 

No.  737-S.  Following  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Congress  President  in  reply  to 
invitation  says,  “If  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  desires  preliminary  interchange  views 
I  shall  gladly  meet  him.  My  Committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  suggest 
additional  names”. 

2.  This  may  delay  matters  but  any  attempt  from  here  at  this  stage  to  intimate 
a  provisional  date  to  other  Congressmen  would  certainly  be  misconstrued. 

3.  Jinnah’s  answer  is  in  effect  same  as  Congress  President’s.  But  I  can  take 
no  action  except  to  have  Sikander  informed  privately  of  reasons  for  not  sending 
him  an  advance  invitation. 

4.  Others  invited  have  replied  helpfully,  and  general  Press  reactions  to  studied 
leakage  of  these  invitations  have  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  I  am  having 
it  made  clear  that  these  are  not  exhaustive  but  are  in  preparation  only  for  your 
first  two  or  three  days. 

5.  Representations  from  others  are  beginning  to  come  in  and  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  held  pending  your  decision  on  them. 

Repeated  to  H.M.  Consul,  Basra. 


359 

Sir  A.  Hope  ( Madras )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/70 

important  21  March  1942 

No.  42-M.  Enthusiasm  for  Cripps’  visit  seems  to  be  slightly  cooling  off.  Many 
people  think  it  impossible  that  Government  can  give  way  sufficiently  to  placate 
Congress  at  the  same  time  not  antagonise  Jinnah.  Moderate  opinion  is  however 
hopeful  that  if  something  definite  is  offered  all  sides  may  compromise. 
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2.  I  agree  with  you  that  something  concrete  has  been  offered  for  future  and 
that  is  all  to  the  good;  but  I  am  pessimistic  about  the  opting-out-by-provinces 
clause,  and  absence  of  anything  definite  for  the  present. 

3.  However  everyone  thinks,  and  I  agree,  that  visit  will  do  good  and  clear 
the  air,  generally  opinion  being  that  if  Cripps  cannot  do  it  no  one  can,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  agreed  to  come  here  if  terms  were  unfair. 

4.  Minorities  are  worried  that  they  may  be  ignored  in  any  major  (group 
omitted).  I  would  suggest  that  in  addition  to  Muthiah  Chettiar  following 
should  be  invited.  Sir  K.  V.  Reddi,  Sir  Muhammad  Usman  (as  a  dissenting 
Muslim)  and  either  Dr.  John  or  Albert  Jesuudasen,  representing  Christians. 
M.  Chettiar,  I  think,  must  come  first  as  leader  of  Opposition  but  others  are 
important.  Ends. 

Please  insert  “Sir  C.  R.  Reddi”  before  “Sir  Muhammad”. 

360 

Mr  Amery  to  Sir  Kingsley  Wood 

LIPOI6/io6c:  f  139 

PERSONAL-SECRET  INDIA  OFFICE,  21  March  1^2 

My  dear  Kingsley, 

I  have  thought  very  carefully  over  the  two  points  in  regard  to  the  “Indian 
Declaration”  which  you  make  in  the  memorandum1  so  entitled,  which  you 
handed  to  me  on  13  th  March. 

I  should  not  myself  have  thought  that  there  was  any  need  to  telegraph  to 
Cripps  about  the  implications  of  the  phrase  “full  responsibility  for  the  Defence 
of  India”  which  appears  in  paragraph  (e)  of  the  draft  Declaration.  It  is  true 
of  course  that  that  document  was  at  one  stage  approved  as  a  declaration  of 
policy  to  be  made  publicly  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  it  may  be  that, 
if  that  plan  had  been  carried  out,  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  study  with 
even  greater  care  the  imphcations  that  might  be  read  into  this  or  that  phrase 
by  critics  in  India,  who  are  notoriously  disposed  to  combine  with  a  microscopic 
examination  of  words  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  their  intention.  But  in 
the  event  the  draft  Declaration  has  not  been  made  public.  Cripps  has  it  in  his 
pocket  as  the  basis  for  his  discussions  with  Indian  leaders;  but  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  published  declaration,  by  each  word  of 
which  the  authors  are  bound.  I  feel,  myself,  quite  sure  that  in  any  discussion 
of  the  subject  matter  of  paragraph  ( e )  Cripps  will  convey  that  what  was  in 
mind  in  regard  to  the  defence  of  India  is  simply  that  in  such  a  critical  military 
situation  as  confronts  India  it  is  not  possible  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to 
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hand  over  the  control  of  defence  measures  which  they  have  hitherto  exercised 
and  on  which  they  have  built  up  their  plans,  to  untried  Indian  hands,  however 
far  they  may  be  prepared  to  go  in  other  directions  in  giving  Indians  repre¬ 
sentative  of  political  parties  a  share  in  the  administration.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  the  phrase  to  which  you  take  exception  could,  even  if  it  were 
discussed  textually  (which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case),  be  interpreted  either  by 
Cripps  or  by  any  of  his  Indian  interlocutors  as  conveying  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  are  accepting  any  financial  liability — or  any  specific  liability  in 
respect  of  the  provision  ot  men,  munitions  or  other  material — over  and  above 
what  they  have  hitherto  thought  proper  or  might  find  necessary  for  discharging 
the  obligation  which  history  has  laid  on  them  to  secure  the  defence  of  India 
against  the  enemy.  Per  contra,  I  think  it  might  have  unfortunate  results  if  it 
were  indicated  to  Cripps  that  he  should  be  at  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  by 
the  phrase  in  question  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  undertaking  any 
additional  financial  liability;  such  “clarification”  might,  by  introducing  avoid¬ 
able  controversy  and  a  bargaining  atmosphere,  have  the  unwelcome  effect  of 
reducing  such  hopes  as  may  be  entertained  that,  if  Cripps  were  to  pull  off  an 
acceptable  solution  of  the  immediate  political  problem,  his  success  would  bear 
fruit  in  the  voluntary  acceptance  by  Indian  leaders  and  the  Indian  Legislature 
of  a  bigger  share  of  the  financial  burden  than  that  which  India  now  bears. 

The  apprehensions  expressed  in  paragraph  6  of  your  note,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  future  of  British  commercial  interests  in  Burma  [India  ?],  may 
perhaps  be  allayed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  draft  telegram  to  the  Viceroy 
in  White  Paper  (42)  1162  was  not  sent — nor  anything  in  a  similar  sense.  Any 
such  instructions  became  unnecessary  when  the  decision  was  taken  to  withhold 
the  draft  Declaration  from  publication  and  to  send  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to 
India  instead.  It  is  however  the  case  that  Cripps’  prospects  of  getting  the  Indian 
leaders  to  accept  the  plan  contained  in  the  draft  Declaration  as  the  basis  on 
which  to  build  a  constitution  for  India,  would  be  much  diminished  if  it  were 
to  be  insisted  that  the  Treaty  with  the  constitution  making  body,  envisaged  in 
paragraph  c  (ii)  of  the  draft  Declaration  as  forming  in  effect  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  should  cover  such  extraneous  matters  as  the  position  and  protection 
against  discriminatory  treatment  of  British  commercial  interests,  whether 
trading  with,  or  carrying  on  their  businesses  in,  India.  Such  matters  are  probably 
better  left  for  disposal  by  negotiation  with  the  prospective  Government  of 
India  on  which  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  honouring  the  commitments  into 
which  it  enters. 

I  am  looking  into  the  complex  financial  questions  you  raised  in  your  other 
memorandum3  and  will  let  you  have  a  reply  shortly. 

Yours  ever, 
l.s.  A. 

1  No.  327.  2  No.  277.  3  No.  328. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  22  March  I942,  6.40  pm 

Received:  22  March,  5.30  pm 
No.  751-S.  Your  telegram  No.  47641  of  14th  March.  I  have  sent  you  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief ’s  views  verbatim  in  my  telegram  No.  724-S.2  I  fully  agree 
with  them. 

2.  I  need  not  stress  the  incongruity  of  the  1929  plan  with  the  present  policy 
of  enhancing  India’s  de  facto  status  vis-a-vis  the  Dominions  and  the  practical 
steps  taken  by  representation  in  the  War  Cabinet  and  Pacific  War  Council.  I 
feel  pretty  confident  that  even  my  existing  Council  would  blow  up  if  they  were 
told  they  were  to  bear  no  responsibility  in  a  campaign  for  the  defence  of  India. 

3 .  I  do  not  overlook  the  responsibility  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  His- 
Majesty’s  Government.  But  my  own  view  is  that  only  solution  lies  in  recognizing 
Commander-in-Chief  as  having  a  dual  responsibility  and  recognizing  also  that 
under  present  military  and  political  conditions  his  responsibility  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  should  not  be  obscured. 

4.  The  1929  plan  would  ignore  the  consideration  that  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Viceroy  (who  represents  sole  co-ordinating 
authority  between  British  India  and  the  States  some  of  whose  territories  will 
almost  certainly  be  involved  by  a  Japanese  attack  from  the  East)  should  be 
given  due  weight  by  War  Cabinet.  There  is  not  the  least  probability  of  diver¬ 
gence  in  view  between  Wavell  and  myself  regarding  conduct  of  the  war,  but 
I  can  conceive  of  mixed  issues  of  high  policy  and  strategy  arising  on  which  it 
might  be  necessary  for  the  Viceroy  to  make  representations  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  of  course  with  the  knowledge  and  in  all  probability  the  consent  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  consideration  at  the  highest  level.  On  this  ground 
also  I  should  be  bound  to  oppose  a  system  tending  to  create  a  single  closed 
channel  of  control  in  India  between  the  Imperial  General  Staff  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

5.  To  sum  up  I  regard  the  1929  proposals  as  a  complete  anachronism  and 
founded  upon  the  requirements  of  a  campaign  different  in  almost  every  essential 
characteristic  from  that  with  which  we  are  now  confronted.  Those  proposals 
would  in  my  opinion  prove  fatal  to  any  prospect  of  Indian  co-operation  except 
on  the  assumption  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  could  completely  shield 
India  from  attack  by  the  employment  of  a  small  professional  Indian  army 
supplemented  entirely  by  British  troops  and  British  equipment. 
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6.  I  will  send  separately  the  details  desired  in  paragraph  6  of  your  telegram 
and  foresee  no  legal  difficulties  in  securing  ensurance  of  full  co-operation  for 
military  from  civil  authorities. 

7.  I  feel3  and  I  think  Wavell  shares  my  views  that  1929  proposals  would  in 
practice  inflict  upon  us  a  cumbersome  and  inelastic  apparatus  of  military  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  ill  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  such  a  campaign  as  we  must 
expect  and  singularly  ill  adapted  to  the  essential  and  delicate  business  of  getting 
the  most  in  terms  of  active  and  timely  co-operation  out  of  civil  Governments 
in  India  and  out  of  Indian  public  support. 

1  No.  325.  2  No.  353. 

3  I  feel  deciphered  as  Brierley  .  At  the  India  Office,  it  was  thought  that  ‘Hartley’  might  have  been 
intended. 
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Sir  A.  Hope  ( Madras )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/70 

SECRET  GOVT.  HOUSE,  GUINDY,  22  March  I942 

REPORT  NO.  2  OF  1942 

Since  I  saw  you  in  Delhi,  the  chief  items  of  interest  here  have  been  the  fall  of 
Rangoon  and  the  prospective  visit  of  Cripps. 

2.  I  do  not  think  the  former  has  had  any  marked  effect  on  the  public  who, 
I  am  afraid,  are  getting  used  to  these  evacuations,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  prestige  is  very  low,  and  there  is  a  terrible  amount  of  defeatism. 

3.  Rajagopalachari  has  been  touring  a  great  deal  and  I  must  say  has  done 
good  in  telling  the  people  not  to  panic  and  saying  that  India  has  nothing  to 
gain  from  the  Japanese;  on  the  other  hand,  his  openly  defeatist  attitude  that 
Britain  can  no  longer  defend  India  and  that  if  “freedom”  were  granted  the 
nation  would  miraculously  be  able  to  defend  itself,  is  causing  a  lot  of  harm. 

4.  As  regards  Cripps’  visit,  this  is  generally  welcomed,  but  the  non-Congress 
element  are  nervous  that  we  are  going  to  give  everything  away  and  leave  them 
in  lurch.  However,  people  are  prepared  to  await  events,  but  the  first  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  visit  is  inchned  to  evaporate  as  the  tremendous  difficulties  are 
realised.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  I  am  not  optimistic,  as  I  have  long  thought, 
and  still  do,  that  Congress  will  take  nothing  short  of  independence.  Also, 
although  the  after-the-war  proposals  are  concrete,  the  opting-out  suggestion 
will,  to  my  mind,  stultify  the  whole  scheme,  attractive  though  it  may  be  to 
Jinnah. 
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Sir  G.  Cunningham  ( North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 


MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/77 


govt,  house,  peshawar,  22  March  1942 

Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

Will  Your  Excellency  please  refer  to  your  letter  of  19th  March1  regarding  the 
Prime  Minister’s  recent  announcement? 

2.  As  regards  the  reactions  of  the  Province  generally,  I  have  today  included 
in  my  fortnightly  appreciation2  a  summary  of  all  I  have  heard  up  to  date;  I 
do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  add  to  it. 

3.  My  own  instinct  is  that  Mr.  Churchill’s  statement  was  required  and  will 
do  good.  I  have  remarked  in  my  fortnightly  appreciation  on  the  general  feeling 
among  educated  Indians — i.e.,  among  our  educated  Muslims  just  as  much  as 
among  Hindus — that  at  the  end  of  the  war  India  expects  to  be  placed  on  a’ 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Dominions.  They  have  hitherto  felt  that  there 
was  some  hidden  reservation  in  the  mind  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  on 
this  point,  and  a  statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  probably  the  only  way 
to  satisfy  people  that  there  is  a  definite  plan. 

4.  There  is  at  the  same  time  quite  a  clear  opinion  among  most  of  our 
Muslims  that,  though  they  would  like  to  know  now  where  India  stands,  they 
do  not  want  any  major  change  to  take  place  during  the  war. 

5.  I  suppose  the  three  main  ways  in  which  Muslim  interests  can  be  safe¬ 
guarded  are: 

firstly,  equality — or  something  very  near  equality — of  representation  at  the 
Centre ; 

secondly,  something  on  the  Pakistan  line ;  and 

thirdly,  transference  of  such  power  to  Provinces  that  domination  from  the 
Centre  would  not  greatly  matter. 

6.  I  think  that  most  of  the  educated  people  here  feel  that  the  first  way  is 
the  one  which  gives  far  the  greatest  probability  of  success.  If  it  were  to  be 
adopted,  the  second  and  third  problems  are  solved — or  rather  disappear. 

7.  I  confess  that  I  see  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working  the 
scheme  provisionally  decided  upon  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  if  some 
Provinces  exercise  the  option  of  remaining  outside.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
average  educated  Muslim  here  looks  on  the  Pakistan  idea  as  a  practical  solution. 

8.  The  one  thing  that  must  be  avoided  is  a  decision  which  will  give  Mushms 
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reason  to  say  that  they  are  going  to  be  under  Hindu  domination.  That  would 
lead  to  internal  disturbances  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  serious  effect  on 
recruiting. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  CUNNINGHAM. 


1  Not  printed.  2  No.  364. 
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Sir  G.  Cunningham  ( North-West  Frontier  Province) 
to  the  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/77 

CONFIDENTIAL 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE  GOVERNOR’S  REPORT  NO.  6 
DATED  THE  22ND  MARCH  1942 

There  has  been  little  pubhc  comment  in  this  Province  about  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’ 
coming  visit  to  India,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  felt  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  taken  a  wise  step  in  sending  him.  However  much  the  Hindu 
and  Mushm  views  may  diverge,  most  people  hope  that  some  decision  is  shortly 
to  be  made  which  will  at  any  rate  put  a  stop  to  political  controversy  during 
the  war.  Another  point  on  which  I  think  there  is  agreement  among  educated 
Indians  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  India  ought  to  be  put  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  Empire. 

The  disagreement  comes — as  it  always  has  come — on  the  practical  details  of 
any  such  advance.  Hindus  and  probably  some  Congress  Muslims  are  pleased 
to  think  that  Sir  Stafford  is  a  friend  of  Nehru’s  and  hope  that  the  practical 
difficulties  will  be  solved  in  a  way  acceptable  to  Hindus  and  Congress;  I  think 
they  hope  above  all  that  a  Pakistan  solution  may  be  avoided.  It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Khan  Sahib,  who  now  represents  this  Province  on  the  All-Indian  Congress 
Committee,  has  stated  in  an  interview  that  nothing  that  Cripps  can  do  can 
now  satisfy  Congress.  But  from  what  he  said  to  me  privately  I  would  judge 
that  this  statement  was  only  “for  the  shop-window”. 

Educated  Mushm  opinion  is  interested  only  in  the  provision  of  sufficient 
safeguards  for  their  community.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  constructively 
helpful  ideas  out  of  them.  A  discussion  generally  ends  in  something  like  this : 
“Whatever  happens,  we  must  not  be  under  Hindu  domination.”  But  Muslims 
are  gratified  that  at  any  rate  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  come  to  a 
decision  without  giving  Jinnah  a  full  opportunity  to  represent  the  Muslim 
case  to  Sir  Stafford. 
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The  official  Muslim  League  attitude  has  been  stated  in  one  or  two  unimportant 
meetings  (the  so-called  “mass  meeting”  of  10,000  Muslims  in  a  big  Peshawar 
mosque  was  a  myth) ;  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  that,  if  His  Majesty  s 
Government  made  any  declaration  favourable  to  Hindus  and  Congress,  the 
League  would  make  “any  sacrifices”  necessary  to  protect  Muslim  interests. 

2.  All  that  I  have  written  merely  re-states  the  old  problem.  But  as  everyone 
seems  at  the  moment  to  be  reserving  judgment,  pending  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
visit,  it  is  difficult  to  say  more.  I  have  noticed  a  considerably  increased  speculation 
on  the  likelihood  of  Congress  Ministries  returning  to  office.  There  has  also 
been  the  inevitable  comment  that  Mr.  Churchill’s  announcement  was  forced 
out  of  him  by  our  reverses  in  Malay  a  and  Burma.  I  have  heard  no  suggestion 
that  the  unexpected  step  of  sending  Cripps  to  India  was  the  result  of  disagree¬ 
ment  in  Government  circles  as  to  future  Indian  policy. 
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Sir  H.  Dow  (Sind)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/91 

D.-o.  No.  116/C.  govt,  house,  Karachi,  22  March  1942 

Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  19th1  asking  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
effect  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  announcement.  I  am  to  meet  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
today,  so  I  am  writing  at  once  in  order  that  what  I  say  may  not  be  coloured  by 
anything  that  he  may  say  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Firstly,  as  to  my  own  reactions.  The  fact  that  the  plan  to  be  brought  is  the 
agreed  plan  of  the  British  cabinet,  when  individual  views  on  Indian  problems 
must  vary  very  widely,  should  be  some  augury  that  it  is  a  workable  one,  and 
likely  in  its  main  features  to  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  reasonable  men. 
The  choice  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  as  envoy,  and  his  investiture  with  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  powers,  should  go  a  great  way  to  shake  the  intransigeance  of  the  small 
knot  of  unreasonable  men  whose  influence  in  Indian  politics  is  so  great.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  think  of  any  measures  open  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  which 
would  have  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  the  course  they  have  taken. 

I  write,  of  course,  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  the  plan  is.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  plan  is  likely  to  gain  the  immediate  acceptance  of  all  parties,  and  in 
some  ways  the  resulting  position  will  be  more  difficult  if  it  is  acceptable  to  one 
of  the  main  parties  (which  I  take  to  be  Congress  and  Muslim  League),  than 
if  it  is  acceptable  to  neither.  In  the  first  alternative  we  are  merely  back  at  the 
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present  stalemate,  with  the  hope  that  Sir  Stafford  may  be  able  to  induce  an 
attitude  of  mind  favourable  to  its  resolution.  But  in  the  second,  the  British 
Government  will  be  accused  of  abject  surrender  to  the  demands  of  the  other 
party. 

Ultimately,  I  see  little  hope  of  a  solution  that  will  not  involve  coercion  of 
an  unreasonable  minority,  and  the  proper  objective  would  seem  to  be  to  reduce 
the  minority  to  the  smallest  possible  limits  and  to  ensure  that  its  opposition  shall 
be  forced  into  constitutional  and  not  violent  channels. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Jinnah  would  compromise  on  “Pakistan”  if  he  could 
be  assured  of  a  system  that  would  give  the  Muslims  the  same  permanent 
dominance  in  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  with  their  narrow  Muslim  majorities, 
as  is  already  secured  to  the  Hindus  in  the  south  and  Centre,  and  the  more  so 
if  this  were  coupled  with  the  reduction  to  the  essential  minimum  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Central  Government.  I  do  not  know  how  this  could  be  brought 
about,  whether  by  weightage  or  rectification  of  boundaries :  difficulties  in  the 
way  are  very  great,  and  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  history  of  the  partition 
of  Bengal.  Also  the  position  of  my  own  Province,  where  the  Mushms  with 
their  large  majority  might  be  enjoying  Pakistan  in  peace  and  quietness  if  they 
could  only  agree  with  each  other,  but  which  is  actually  being  run  by  the 
Hindu  minority,  indicates  further  difficulties  of  such  a  solution.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  Mushms  are  politically  backward,  and 

“While  the  Plough  tips  round  the  Pole 
The  trained  mind  outs  the  upright  soul”.2 

Within  the  Province  of  Sind  the  reaction  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  message 
has  been  almost  entirely  favourable.  My  own  Premier  is  very  pleased  about  it,3 
and  the  Hindu  Press  has  welcomed  it  eagerly.  The  Muslim  Leaguers  are  more 
reticent,  but  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  people  who  call  themselves 
Mushm  Leaguers  in  Sind  know  or  care  very  little  about  the  League’s  policy 
or  affairs,  and  are  actuated  almost  entirely  by  opposition  to  Allah  Bakhsh  and 
his  Hindu  supporters.  There  are  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  Muslim 
Leaguers  in  Sind  who  have  any  contacts  with  Leaguers  outside  the  Province. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  DOW. 


1  Not  printed. 


2  John  Masefield:  The  Everlasting  Mercy. 


3  See  No.  324. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/29 

23  March  1942 

No.  754-G.  Following  is  summary  of  leading  article  by  Gandhi  entitled 
“Scorched  Earth”  in  Harijan,  dated  22nd  March: 

Begins.  Can  we  contemplate  with  equanimity  or  feel  glow  of  bravery  and 
sacrifice  at  prospect  of  India’s  earth  being  scorched  and  everything  destroyed 
in  order  that  enemy’s  march  may  be  hampered?  I  see  neither  bravery  nor 
sacrifice  in  destroying  life  or  property  for  offence  or  defence.  I  would  far  rather 
leave  crops  and  homestead  for  enemy  to  use  than  destroy  them  for  sake  of 
preventing  their  use  by  him.  There  is  reason,  sacrifice  and  even  bravery  in  so 
leaving  my  homestead  and  crops,  if  I  do  so  not  out  of  fear  but  because  I  refuse 
to  regard  anyone  as  my  enemy — that  is  out  of  a  humanitarian  motive.  Unlike 
Russia  India’s  masses  have  no  national  instinct  developed.  India  is  not  fighting. 
Her  conquerors  are.  Supposing  that  conquerors  are  worsted  andjapanese  come, 
inarticulate  masses  will  not  even  notice  change  for  the  time  being  or  for  a  long 
time.  Intelligentsia  are  divided  on  issue  of  war.  India’s  soldiers  are  not  national 
army  but  professionals  who  will  as  soon  fight  under  Japanese  or  any  other  if 
paid  for  fighting.  In  these  circumstances  policy  of  scorched  earth  would  be 
wholly  indefensible.  It  is  satisfactory  that  Indian  opinion  is  being  expressed 
against  that  policy.  I  know  nothing  of  requirements  of  military,  but  they  can 
never  be  allowed  to  supersede  national  or  humanitarian  considerations  which 
nation  may  have  accepted.  Military  must  thus  be  arm  of  dominant  civil  power, 
not  its  substitute.  Government  of  India  will  ease  situation  and  allay  anxiety  by 
declaring  unequivocally  that  they  will  not  apply,  if  occasion  ever  arise,  scorched 
earth  policy  to  India,  special  regard  being  had  to  her  peculiar  position.  Ends. 
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Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/141 

23  March  1942 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  arrived  to  time  and  was  received  at  the  New  Delhi  Aero¬ 
drome  by  the  M.S.V.  and  an  A.-D.-C.  and  at  The  Viceroy’s  House  by  the 
P.S.V.  who  introduced  the  secretarial  staff  (Mr.  Cook;  D.P.S.V. ;  and  A.P.S.V.). 
Sir  Stafford  then  introduced  his  staff. 
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2.  After  lunch  the  party  went  for  a  short  walk  in  the  garden  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  during  which  H.E.  mentioned  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  the  Executive 
Council  meeting  that  afternoon,  and  remarked  to  him  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  formal  statement  if  Sir  Stafford  met  the  Council 
informally  in  one  of  the  drawing  rooms,  was  introduced,  and  spoke  generally, 
adding  perhaps  a  word  to  individuals.  Sir  Stafford  preferred  a  formal  meeting 
at  which  he  would  speak. 

3.  After  the  photograph  His  Excellency  had  a  talk  with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
and  the  two  staffs,  including  the  Reforms  Commissioner,1  had  a  haison  meeting 
at  which  arrangements  for  work  were  settled. 

4.  At  3.30  p.m.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  met  the  Executive  Council,  and  was 
welcomed  by  H.E.;  he  made  a  statement,  which  will  appear  in  the  Council 
minutes,  in  which  he  explained  the  decision  of  H.M.G.  to  have  their  plan 
presented  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  rather  than  published  forthwith,  as  so  much 
depended  on  presentation.  He  asked  Members  of  Council  to  be  patient  with 
his  not  presenting  them  with  the  full  statement  at  this  stage. 

5.  The  Council  having  broken  up  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  proceeded  to  discussion 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Members  of  Council,  however,  did  not  leave 
Viceroy’s  House,  and  Sir  Reginald  Maxwell  informed  P.S.V.  that  they  were  all 
extremely  resentful  at  the  idea  that  the  details  of  the  plan  might  be  communicated 
to  outside  politicians  before  being  communicated  to  the  Council.  If  this  was 
to  be  so  they  regarded  today’s  meeting  as  a  waste  of  time;  and  desired  to  see 
the  Viceroy  before  matters  went  further.  P.S.V.  having  reported  to  H.E.,  H.E. 
obtained  the  necessary  assurance  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  and  Council  re¬ 
assembled  (without  Council  Secretary).  H.E.  informed  the  Council  that  he  had 
had  a  further  talk  with  Sir  Stafford  since  the  meeting  and  that  Sir  Stafford  was 
very  anxious  to  have  a  longer  time  at  which  he  might  tell  the  Executive  Council 
the  whole  scheme  before  meeting  party  leaders.  H.E.  consulted  the  Council 
as  to  what  time  would  be  most  convenient,  and  it  was  agreed  that  6  p.m.  the 
following  evening  (Tuesday,  24th  March)  should  be  fixed.2  H.M.  Sir  Homi 
Mody  enquired  whether  there  would  be  opportunities  for  individual  meetings 
thereafter,  to  which  H.E.  rephed  that  that  might  be  left  to  him.  Members  of 
Council  were  fully  agreed  that  there  should  not  be  individual  meetings  until 
the  scheme  as  a  whole  had  been  disclosed  to  the  Council. 

6.  Mr.  Turnbull  was  present,  by  invitation,  at  the  first  of  the  above  Executive 
Council  meetings,  but  not  at  the  second. 

7.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  decided,  on  the  23  rd  evening,  to  open  conversations 
with  party  leaders  beginning  on  25th  March. 

Approved.  L.  24.3.42. 

1  Mr  H.  V.  Hodson.  2  See  No.  373. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/i  of  4:  f  11 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  VICEROY 

23  March  1942 

The  Viceroy  was  generally  very  helpful  and  expressed  himself  as  being  willing 
to  do  all  he  could,  without  going  into  the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  scheme, 
which  he  accepted  as  a  War  Cabinet  decision.  He  insisted,  however,  that  so 
far  as  the  transitional  stage  was  concerned  the  implementation  of  para.  ( e ) 
should  be  done  by  him  as  Governor-General.1  With  this  I  agreed;  the  ultimate 
responsibility  lay  with  the  War  Cabinet  but  if  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
collecting  the  right  personnel  in  India  that  was  obviously  a  matter  for  him. 
I  said  I  hoped  to  discuss  with  him  at  a  later  stage  my  ideas  of  a  reconstituted 
Executive  Council  and  we  agreed  to  return  to  this  matter  another  time. 

1  See  Nos.  300,  para.  (1),  and  315. 
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Press  statement  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125I14U 

new  Delhi,  23  March  1942 
I  have  come  to  India  to  discuss  with  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  conclusions 
which  the  War  Cabinet  have  unitedly  reached  in  regard  to  India.  I  am  here  to 
ascertain  whether  these  conclusions  will  as  we  hope  be  generally  acceptable 
to  Indian  opinion.  Obviously  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  about  the  precise  nature  of  the  proposals  at  this  stage  beyond 
the  indications  which  were  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons.2  Their  chief  object  is  to  set  out  finally  and  with  precision  the 
practical  steps  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  propose  as  the  method  of 
fulfilling  their  past  promises  of  self-government  to  the  Indian  peoples.  We 
believe  that  a  generally  acceptable  line  of  practical  action  can  be  laid  down 
now,  and  that  thus  the  main  obstacle  to  India’s  full  co-operation  in  her  own 
defence  will  have  been  removed.  We  feel  confident  that  with  the  political 
atmosphere  thus  clarified  the  leading  political  organisations  will  be  enabled  to 
put  forward  their  maximum  effort  in  preserving  their  country  from  the 
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brutalities  of  aggression.  How  best  their  effective  participation  in  the  counsels 
of  their  country  can  be  immediately  arranged  will  be  another  matter  for 
discussion. 

I  have  come  here  because  I  am,  as  I  have  always  been,  a  great  friend  and 
admirer  of  India  and  because  I  want  to  play  my  part  as  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet  in  reaching  a  final  settlement  of  the  political  difficulties  which  have 
long  vexed  our  relationships.  Once  these  questions  are  resolved,  and  I  hope 
they  may  be  quickly  and  satisfactorily  resolved,  the  Indian  peoples  will  be 
enabled  to  associate  themselves  fully  and  freely  not  only  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Dominions  but  with  our  great  Allies,  Russia,  China,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  so  that  together  we  can  assert  our  determination  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose  and  no  time  for  long  discussions.  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  circumstances  of  today  the  leaders  of  the  main  parties  and  interests  in 
India  will  be  ready  to  take  quick  decisions. 

My  intention  is  to  stay  at  Delhi  for  two  weeks,  for  there  are  many  urgent 
and  important  matters  to  be  attended  to  in  England,  and  I  believe  that  within 
that  time,  with  energy  and  goodwill,  the  essentials  of  success  can  be  achieved. 
During  so  short  a  visit  I  shall,  of  course,  not  be  able  to  travel  about  in  the  country 
and  see  everyone  I  should  like  to  meet.  I  hope  that  my  friends  in  India  will 
understand  that  my  time  is  short  and  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  unable  to  see 
them  before  I  leave.  My  association  in  the  past  has  been  more  close  with  my 
friends  in  the  Congress  than  with  the  members  of  other  parties  or  communities, 
but  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  need  in  any  scheme  for  the  future  of  India 
to  meet  the  deep  anxieties  which  undoubtedly  exist  among  the  Muslims  and 
the  other  communities.  I  shall  therefore  embark  upon  my  task  with  a  mind 
equally  open  to  all  points  of  view — Hindu,  Mushm,  Sikh,  and  others.  I  beheve 
that  the  proposals  of  the  War  Cabinet  will  appeal  to  the  Indian  leaders  since 
they  are  the  unanimous  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  body  of  people  who  were 
known  in  the  past  to  have  widely  differing  outlooks  upon  the  Indian  question. 

I  shall  be  spending  the  first  two  days  with  the  Viceroy,  who  has  cordially 
welcomed  my  mission,  and  shall  then  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  other  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
Provincial  Governors.  The  Indian  National  Congress,  the  Mushm  League,  the 
Chamber  of  Princes  and  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  have  been  asked  to  nominate 
their  own  representatives  to  hold  discussions  with  me  and  representatives  of 
the  Sikhs,  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the  Scheduled  Castes  have  also  been  invited 
to  meet  me.  I  shall  of  course  see  other  representative  people  including  Provincial 
Premiers. 

1  Enclosed  in  a  letter  of  27  March  from  Sir  S.  Cripps’  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Linlithgow’s  Private 
Secretary.  The  text  of  the  statement  was  communicated  to  the  Minister  of  Information  on  23  March. 

2  See  Nos.  308  and  309. 
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I  am  confident  that  both  the  Indian  press  and  the  press  in  other  interested 
countries  will  give  their  help  in  the  great  cause  of  Indian  self-government 
and  defence  and  will  not  by  untimely  speculation  or  by  the  spreading  of  un¬ 
informed  and  ill-considered  rumours  prejudice  the  chance  of  a  successful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  outstanding  issues. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&Jli  0/4:  f  13 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

24  March  1942 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  C.-in-C.  covering  a  wide  range  of  Defence  matters. 
So  far  as  India  was  concerned,  he  reiterated  his  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  effects 
of  the  declaration  on  Punjab  troops1  but  did  not  seem  very  certain  as  to  how 
it  would  affect  them  adversely  except  that  the  secession  of  the  Punjab  hint 
would  alarm  them  as  it  would  create  uncertainty  concerning  their  own  future. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  Pakistan  idea  which  would  cause  them  most 
concern,  the  other  proposed  changes  were  unlikely  to  have  any  serious  adverse 
effect. 

On  the  other  hand  he  thought  that  the  apparent  loss  of  prospects  of  British 
officers  in  India  might  affect  their  morale.  In  reply  I  suggested  that  if  changes 
in  pay  were  announced  at  the  same  time  and  if  publicity  were  given  to  our 
undertaking  to  guarantee  the  position  of  all  British  officials,  whether  officers 
or  otherwise,  much  of  the  unsettlement  which  he  feared  would  be  avoided. 

1  See  No.  246. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

LIP&Jliol4:fi4 


MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  PUNJAB1 

24  March  1942 

The  Governor  was  anxious  about  the  situation  particularly  as  it  concerned 
Moslem-Sikh  relations  in  his  own  Province.2  The  Sikhs  were  troublesome  any¬ 
way  and  if  there  were  a  hint  of  secession  they  would  concentrate  on  getting 
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ready  to  fight  the  Moslems  and  this  would  diminish  their  contribution  to  the 
war  effort.  He  admitted,  however,  that  if  the  leaders  of  the  Sikhs  and  Moslems 
agreed  on  the  scheme  trouble  was  hardly  likely  to  arise. 

He  thought  Jinnah  would  not  agree  even  though  Sikander  did.  Sikander 
might  agree  at  first  but  was  liable  to  change  Inis  mind  under  the  influence  of 
Jinnah  at  a  later  stage. 

While  he  was  nervous  as  to  the  situation,  the  Governor  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done  and  his  suggestion  was  that  a  promise  should  be  made  that  we 
would  set  up  after  the  war  a  body  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  U.S.A., 
the  Dominions  and  Great  Britain  to  work  out  a  constitution  for  India,  which 
the  British  Government  would  agree  in  advance  to  accept.3  He  reahsed,  how¬ 
ever,  there  would  have  to  be  a  number  of  reservations  in  practice.  My  reply 
was  that  such  a  scheme  would  suffer  from  too  much  definition  to  be  acceptable 
to  every  section  of  Indian  opinion. 

1  Sir  B.  Glancy.  2  Cf.  Nos.  236,  248,  286  and  298.  3  See  No.  286,  para.  2. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  24  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

Cripps  and  his  party  arrived  up  to  time  yesterday,  looking  very  fit.  He  is  in 
good  heart  and  seems  very  confident  of  success.  I  only  hope  that  experience 
here  may  not  disillusion  him.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  give  him  every 
possible  assistance  and  do  my  utmost  in  every  way  to  make  a  success  of  his 
mission.  He  had  a  busy  afternoon  after  his  arrival,  meeting  Wavell  and  Glancy, 
and  addressing  a  Press  conference.  Lumley,  Hope,  Herbert,  Hallett,  and  Cun¬ 
ningham  are  seeing  him  today.  He  is  to  have  a  talk  to  my  Council  this  evening, 
having  met  them  for  a  few  minutes  yesterday.  I  shall  be  very  interested  to  see 
how  they  receive  the  sketch  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  scheme,  which  I 
believe  he  means  to  give  them. 

2.  I  have  just  had  time  to  look  over  your  letter,  dated  the  10th  March.1 
It  brings  home  to  me  how  clearly  you  have  understood  my  difficulties  and 
makes  plain  to  me  the  extent  of  your  own,  and  indeed  those  of  Winston  and 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  I  hope  that  Cripps  may  be  able  to  get  the  scheme  over 
in  such  a  way  that  even  if  it  is  not  accepted  its  presentation  may  not  cause 

1  No.  304. 
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serious  mischief  to  our  war  effort,  or  lasting  damage  to  what  remains  of  good¬ 
will  and  support  on  the  part  of  Indians  towards  our  position  in  India.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  Declaration  had  been  put  over  without  explanation  or  special 
advocacy,  its  effect  upon  this  country  would  have  been  disastrous.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  you  yourself  have  so  clearly  appreciated  this.  We  are  by  no  means 
out  of  the  wood,  but  I  now  have  considerable  hopes  that  whether  the  scheme 
succeeds  or  fails,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  accepted  or  rejected,  there  may  be, 
looking  to  the  propaganda  value  involved  in  face  of  American  opinion,  a 
balance  of  credit  to  our  side. 

3 .  I  do  not  think  that  Cripps  was  too  upset  at  being  put  into  quarantine  for 
the  night  at  Karachi,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  grumble  that  the  position 
had  not  been  explained  to  him  before  he  left,  and  that  I  should  have  been  put 
in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to  break  to  him  the  necessity  for  precautions 
which  no  doubt  at  first  seem  to  be  just  an  annoying  piece  of  red-tape.  It  was 
all  the  more  awkward  as  Cripps  himself  decided,  half  way  through  his  journey, 
that  he  would  like  to  push  on  to  Jodhpur  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  instead  of 
staying  at  Karachi :  an  arrangement  which,  since  my  experts  told  me  that  there 
was  no  mosquito  control  at  Jodhpur  air-port,  I  could  not  allow  consistently 
with  the  very  strict  attitude  we  have  had  to  adopt  in  the  past.  As  things  turned 
out,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cripps  found  quarantine  a  convenient  excuse  for 
escaping  from  visitors  at  Karachi. 

[Para.  4  on  the  Hurs  in  Sind,  para.  5  on  refugees  from  Burma,  para.  6 
on  co-ordination  between  Government  and  Army  in  Eastern  India,  and 
para.  7  on  the  wheat  situation,  omitted.] 

8.  I  have  sent  you  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  and  my  own  reactions2  to  your 
telegram  No.  4764s  of  14th  March,  asking  for  a  preliminary  opinion  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  military  command  in  India  over  the  coming  months, 
and  its  relation  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  India. 
The  plan  of  1929,  made  to  meet  the  requirements  at  the  time  of  a  campaign 
against  Russia,  seems  to  Wavell  and  myself  to  be  hardly  applicable  to  con¬ 
temporary  conditions.  I  have  given  you  in  my  telegram  the  broad  grounds  upon 
which  our  opinion  is  founded,  and  I  must  confess  that  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
conclusive.  I  am  sure  my  present  Council  would  break  up  at  once  if  told  they 
were  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  conduct  of  a  campaign  for  the 
defence  of  India.  A  more  “political”  Government  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
position  for  a  moment.  We  shall  of  course  be  ready  to  provide  you  with  a 
more  formal  statement  of  our  views  if  that  is  required  later  on. 

9.  We  have  a  house  full  of  Governors  at  the  moment.  Glancy  is  leaving  to¬ 
night  and  at  the  moment  Lumley,  Herbert,  Hallett,  and  Cunningham  are  here. 
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Cripps  visit  has  therefore  been  the  occasion  for  a  conference  of  Governors 
which,  I  know,  some  of  them  would  like  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
but  which  in  these  days  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrange. 

Warming  up  here  now. 

Nos.  353  and  361.  3  No.  325. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L\PCJ\io\4:  f  12 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

23  and  24  March  1942 

I  explained  to  the  Executive  Council  why  no  details  of  the  scheme  could  be 
disclosed  at  this  stage.  They  made  no  response  while  I  was  there;  it  appears 
that  they  called  back  the  Viceroy  to  say  that  they  wished  to  have  the  scheme 
disclosed  to  them  before  discussions  with  the  Indian  Leaders  began. 

I  saw  the  Viceroy  about  this  and  agreed  to  disclose  the  details  on  Tuesday  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  being  of  the  utmost  secrecy.1 
I  met  the  Executive  Council  again  on  Tuesday  for  this  purpose. 

1  See  No.  367,  para.  5. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/29 

24  March  1942 

No.  766-G.  Following  is  summary  of  press  account  of  speech  by  Jinnah  at 
“Pakistan  Day”  public  meeting  in  Delhi,  on  March  23rd: 

Begins.  It  is  true  that  Cripps  is  friend  of  Congress  but  we  should  not  be 
afraid  on  that  score,  as  he  has  not  come  in  personal  capacity.  If  His  Majesty’s 
Government’s  scheme  is  detrimental  to  Muslim  interest  we  will  never  accept 
it.  I  warn  Government  against  attempt  to  suppress  League  or  create  disruption 
therein.  We  know  our  cause  is  righteous;  we  are  asking  for  justice;  we  have 
no  designs  upon  our  sister  communities;  we  want  to  live  in  this  land  as  free 
and  independent  nation.  We  are  not  minority,  but  nation.  If  we  have  adopted 
attitude  of  non-embarrassment  towards  British  Government,  we  know  that 
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if  British  Government  are  broken  we  are  also  in  danger.  We  are  not  going  to 
co-operate  as  camp-followers  of  Government.  League  stands  more  firmly  for 
freedom  and  independence  of  this  country  than  any  other  community.  It  is  a 
libel  to  say  we  want  to  support  British  Imperialism.  I  have  never  accepted  idea 
that  we  should  be  under  any  foreign  domination  in  this  country.  Let  us  treat 
Cripps  as  representative  of  British  Government  and  reserve  judgment.  We  are 
prepared  to  face  all  consequences  if  any  scheme  detrimental  to  interests  of 
Mushms  is  forced  upon  us.  We  shall  resist  it  to  utmost;  if  we  have  to  die  in 
attempt  we  shall  die  fighting.  We  have  two  opponents — Hindu  leadership  and 
British  leadership.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  create  differences  and  disruption 
among  Mushms  and  Muslim  League.  League  is  only  authoritative  organisation 
of  Muslims.  We  cannot  tolerate  Muslims  in  camp  of  enemy.  Non-League 
Muslims  are  traitors  in  enemy  camp.  Ends. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/11 

private  India  office,  24  March  1942 

So  Cripps  has  duly  arrived  and  made  his  first  bow  to  the  Press.  His  opening 
interview  certainly  seems  to  have  gone  off  very  well.  What  I  shall  be  more 
anxious  to  know,  if  you  have  time  to  write,  is  how  his  opening  talks  have  gone 
with  you,  with  Wavell,  with  your  Executive,  and  with  Provincial  Governors. 
A  great  deal  to  my  mind  turns  on  the  extent  to  which  the  first  two  days  will 
have  given  him  your  background  and  that  of  the  administration  before  he 
talks  to  the  politicians.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  atmosphere  certainly  seems  to 
be  as  favourable  as  one  could  have  hoped.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in 
face  of  the  external  danger  any  of  the  Congress  leaders  can  be  persuaded  to 
realise  that  the  half  loaf,  which  is  all  that  either  we  or  the  rest  of  India  can  give 
them,  is  better  than  no  bread.  Jinnah,  I  should  have  thought,  will  be  content 
to  realise  that  he  has  now  got  Pakistan  in  essence,  whether  as  something  sub¬ 
stantive  or  as  a  bargaining  point,  though  no  doubt  the  purely  provincial 
delimitation  will  want  a  good  deal  of  adjustment  so  as  to  secure  what  he  calls 
“zones”.  In  that  connection,  by  the  way,  I  notice  that  the  use  I  made  of  the 
words  “area  or  region”  in  my  simplified  version  of  the  proposed  declaration1 — 
when  it  was  still  going  to  be  a  declaration — was  intended  in  the  broader  sense 
of  zones,  and  not,  as  I  gather  you  took  it,2  in  the  sense  of  some  divisions  even 
smaller  than  Provinces. 
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2.  I  was  amused  by  your  account  of  your  talk  with  Coupland1 2 3  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  a  good  tiling  for  him  to  stay  on  for  these  talks4  before  he 
goes  home  to  write  up  his  constitutional  plan  for  the  future.  As  regards  that 
plan,  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  probable  it  seems  to  me  that  in  some  form 
or  other  the  Viceroy  will  have  to  remain,  not  merely  as  constitutional  Governor- 
General,  but  as  representative  of  broader  imperial  aspects  of  government,  for 
a  good  long  time  to  come,  and  to  be  equipped  with  the  instruments  of  power 
required  to  carry  out  his  functions.  After  all,  supposing  that  Pakistan  does  come 
off,  there  will  be  possibly  two  Muslim  areas,  the  whole  of  the  States,  Hindu 
British  India  (if  that  does  not  divide  itself  up  !)  and  finally  at  least  one  important 
primitive  hill  tribe  area  such  as  that  which  Reid  has  very  interestingly  outlined 
in  the  memorandum5  which  reached  me  by  the  last  mail.  It  is  obviously  absurd 
to  think  that  each  of  these  is  going  to  have  its  own  air  force  and  navy  or  even 
its  own  mechanised  ground  forces  on  any  scale  that  is  going  to  be  of  use  for 
the  defence  of  India.  There  will  therefore  have  to  be  someone,  in  the  absence 
of  a  central  self-governing  federal  scheme,  to  take  control  of  these  matters, 
and  that  someone  will  have  to  have  at  any  rate  a  certain  number  of  cantonments, 
aerodromes  and  ports  with  probably  a  central  reserve  area  of  his  own.  He  may 
not  have  a  real  Legislature,  but  only  delegations  from  the  different  Legislatures, 
in  other  words,  he  may  find  himself  presiding  over  the  kind  of  inchoate  system 
which,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  reminded  Winston,6  prevailed  in  America 
between  1783  and  the  framing  of  the  present  American  Constitution.  So  what¬ 
ever  else  you  do  or  agree  to,  you  had  better  keep  in  mind  the  desirability  of 
retaining  Delhi  and  a  considerable  area  around  it  as  the  ultimate  federal  territory 
of  an  eventually  united  India,  and  not  let  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  one  of 
the  “Dominions”  that  may  temporarily  emerge  out  of  the  first  experiment 
in  constitution  framing.  However,  it  is  really  rather  absurd  speculating  about 
the  constitutional  future  when  there  are  so  much  more  pressing  immediate 
military  problems  before  us. 

3.  I  entirely  agree  with  you7  that  the  kind  of  division  of  command  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  in  1929  cannot  apply  in  the 
India  of  today  and  that  the  defence  of  India  must  in  effect  be  conducted  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  a  member  of  the  Government  of  India,  ultimate 
difficulties  being  resolved  at  the  highest  level  between  Wavell  and  yourself 
on  one  side  and  the  Cabinet  and  myself  on  the  other.  I  do  not  see  what  other 
solution  is  workable,  whether  with  your  present  Executive  or  with  a  possibly 
more  political  one  resulting  from  Cripps’  negotiations.  In  paragraph  128  of 


1  See  No.  279,  in  which  the  words  used  were  ‘region  or  regions’.  Mr  Amery’s  other  ‘simplified 
version’  (Enclosure  to  No.  292)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  communicated  to  Lord  Linlithgow. 

2  See  No.  288,  para.  2.  3  See  No.  30,  para.  15.  4  Cf.  No.  300,  para.  3. 

3  Not  printed.  6  See  No.  311.  7  See  No.  361.  8  Not  printed. 
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your  letter  of  February  2nd  you  expressed  your  anxiety  that  your  work  in 
connection  with  amphibious  warfare  was  not  receiving  such  support  as  it  might 
from  this  end.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  that  paragraph  to  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten,  who  is  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  combined  operations 
here,  and  hope  to  have  a  talk  with  him  in  the  next  few  days.  I  don  t  know 
him  well,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him  I  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  more 
life  and  initiative  in  him  than  in  most  of  our  senior  officers  and  I  only  hope  that 
Winston  will  soon  give  him  even  wider  scope. 

4.  In  that  connection  Lytton  was  telling  me  the  other  evening  of  his  visits 
to  the  Sundarbans  and  expressed  the  view  that  they  ought  to  form  an  area 
in  which  we  could  develop  amphibious  guerilla  warfare  on  a  considerable 
scale,  if  the  Japanese  were  not  before  us  in  doing  the  same  thing  there.  The  same 
view  was  expressed  to  me  by  Edward  Thompson  who  was  strong  on  making 
the  fullest  use  of  all  the  bad  characters  in  that  part  of  the  world  on  our  side 
rather  than  letting  them  be  recruited  by  the  Japs.  He  mentioned  in  that  con¬ 
nection  that  no  one  was  so  influential  in  that  region  as  Narayan,  who,  I  gather, 
is  still  in  jail.  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  that  situation,  but  no  doubt,  when  we  are 
really  up  against  it,  we  may  have  to  revise  a  good  deal  our  notions  of  who  is 
a  scoundrel  to  be  suppressed  or  a  scoundrel  to  be  utilised  or  even  made  much  of. 
In  that  connection  I  wonder  whether  you  have  at  all  revised  your  opinion  of 
Roy?  Do  you  still  think  him  a  mere  light  weight,  or  is  it  possible,  especially 
if  the  politicians  fail  to  play  up,  that  in  case  of  invasion  he  might  become  a 
really  useful  factor? 

5.  To  turn  back  to  another  matter  more  concerned  with  the  future,  I  have 
been  reading  with  much  interest  the  various  memoranda  on  the  problem  of 
Indian  students  in  this  country.  Lall  has  also  been  concerned  with  the  problem 
at  this  end  and  produced  a  memorandum,  which  I  have  not  seen  yet,  but  which 
I  understand  is  very  much  on  the  lines  of  those  which  you  have  had  in  India. 
When  I  see  it  I  must  look  further  into  the  matter  to  see  whether  it  may  be 
possible  to  organise  some  improvement  in  existing  arrangements.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  as  just  possible  that  the  Rhodes  Trustees  (we  now  include  Hailey  among 
our  number)  might  possibly  do  something  to  help,  which  might  be  better 
appreciated  than  anything  purely  official. 

★  ★  ★ 

9.  I  have  been  heckled  a  certain  amount  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
people  who  consider  that  India  is  not  taking  the  war  seriously  enough  and  in 
particular  by  Milner  and  Lyons9  (a  very  tiresome  questioner),  who  have  attacked 
your  own  expenditure,  for  instance  in  taking  your  Bodyguard  about  at  what 
they  allege  to  be  considerable  expense.  I  promised  Milner  last  Thursday  that 
I  would  make  enquiries  from  you  on  the  latter  point  and  was  going  to  do  this 
by  mail,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  today  a  telegram10  from  you  which  gives  me  the 
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answer.  I  am  sending  a  line  to  Milner  pointing  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  an  essential  minimum  of  state  in  India  (I  presume  Bodyguard  is  part  of  such 
a  minimum),  as  is  done  even  here  by  the  Palace,  and  that  .£30  is  not  a  very 
large  sum  to  move  a  Bodyguard  a  thousand  miles.  1  hope  this  may  have  the 
effect  of  silencing  him  for  the  moment.  Of  course,  there  is  only  a  handful  of 
members  who  worry  about  this  kind  of  thing,  but  naturally  their  remarks 
secure  a  good  deal  of  publicity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  of  course,  the  same 
sort  of  point  that  my  Advisers  have  made  to  me  more  than  once  recently  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  good  answers  to  give,  even  on 
such  petty  matters. 

10.  My  wife  showed  me  your  little  note  recounting  your  prowess  as  a 
Nimrod.  You  certainly  must  be  in  pretty  good  physical  trim  even  to  pick 
up  all  the  birds  you  shoot.  Do  you,  I  wonder,  pursue  that  particular  form  of 
physical  training  which  consists  in  throwing  a  pack  of  cards  into  the  air  when 
you  get  out  of  bed  and  picking  them  up  individually  so  as  to  supple  your  waist 
and  spine?  Anyhow,  do  go  on  keeping  fit.  Fitness,  plus  a  good  seasoning  of 
philosophy,  is  the  best  recipe  for  seeing  through  work  like  ours  in  these  times. 

9  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  378,  19  March  1942,  cols.  1637-8.  10  Not  printed. 
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Sir  H.  Twynam  ( Central  Provinces  and  Berar )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 1 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/63 

No.  85-G.C.P.  camp,  24  March  1942 

Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

Your  Excellency’s  letter  dated  the  20th  March2  asking  for  my  reactions  and 
those  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  announcement. 

I  feel  at  some  disadvantage  in  commenting  because,  with  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  the  initiation  of  discussions,  any  information  which  I 
can  convey  will  at  best  be  “secondary  evidence”. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  India  is  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  ex¬ 
pectancy  and  that  the  first  reaction  to  the  announcement  was  favourable.  There 
are  under-currents  of  scepticism,  insistence  upon  bargaining  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  malevolence  but,  generally  speaking,  my  own  personal  reaction  and  that 
of  the  Province  is  undoubtedly  favourable. 

1  Lord  Linlithgow’s  letter  to  Sir  H.  Twynam  of  28  March  (also  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/63)  mentions 
that  he  is  showing  this  letter  to  Sir  S.  Cripps. 

2  Not  printed. 
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That  reaction  is  of  course  now  of  secondary  importance  because  it  is  the 
reaction  to  the  actual  terms  of  the  “just  and  final”  solution  with  which  we 
shall  soon  be  faced.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  general  scheme  favoured  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  be  public  property  within  a  very  short 
time  in  view  of  the  number  of  persons  whom  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  must  see  and 
the  almost  certainty  that  these  latter  will  find  it  impossible  to  remain  silent  in 
face  of  their  principal  supporters.  Of  the  proposals  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  I  of  course  know  nothing  and  camiot  therefore  venture  to  suggest  possible 
reactions  of  the  public.  My  own  personal  reactions  are  twofold. 

(a)  A  feeling  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  wriggle  out  of  the  war. 

There  is,  I  fear,  little  willingness  for  personal  sacrifice  to  defeat  the  enemy 

and  it  is  even  reported  by  the  C.I.O.  that  Gandhi  regards  the  test  of  political 
power  to  be  “freedom  to  negotiate  with  foreign  powers,  including  enemy 
countries”. 

I  fear  that  one  section  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  will  pitch  its 
demands  so  high  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  do  business.  Nehru’s  attitude  is 
said  to  be  stiff  and  uncompromising  and  based  on  the  absurd  hypothesis  that 
the  British  Government  has  already  collapsed.  Minds  such  as  his,  not  uncommon 
in  this  country,  jump  readily  to  conclusions  and  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness 
is  evidenced  by  the  almost  universally  current  supposition  that  we  are  in  for 
a  period  of  lawlessness  and  Goondaism  against  which  Government  will  be 
powerless  and,  for  coping  with  which,  private  organisations  should  be  formed. 

(b)  My  second  reaction  is  a  fear  that  in  attempting  to  appease  Congress  and 
develop  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  we  should  antagonise — 
not  Jinnah,  but  the  Muslim  community.  Jinnah  will  require  very  tactful  hand¬ 
ling,  especially  as,  I  feel  little  doubt,  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  decision  must 
include  a  final  rejection  of  Pakistan  in  the  extreme  sense  suggested  by  Jinnah. 

I  imagine  also  that  the  two  major  political  parties  in  this  Province,  as  else¬ 
where,  must  be  thinking  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  lines  suggested  above. 

2.  As  your  Excellency  is  aware,  I  am  altogether  in  favour  of  the  fullest 
measure  of  Self-Government  for  India  after  the  war.  I  gather  from  Cripps’ 
first  public  statement  that  neither  he,  nor  His  Majesty’s  Government,  would  for 
one  moment  contemplate  any  measures  which  aimed  at  non-belligerency  for 
India  during  the  course  of  the  present  war.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  some  such  suggestions  may  not  be  made,  perhaps  hesitatingly :  if  they  are 
made,  I  trust  that  they  will  be  stamped  on  without  hesitation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Cripps’  best  suit  is  the  unanimity  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  fact,  obvious  to  us,  that  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British 
people  would  be  shocked  at  any  suggestion  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
our  present  difficulties  to  obtain  a  position  in  which  India  could  get  out  of 
the  war. 
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The  utmost  that  we  can  hope,  I  think,  is  for  a  spht  in  Congress:  this  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  split  in  the  Muslim  League.  Rajagopalachariar  and  Sikander 
Hyat  Khan  may — if  the  terms  are  as  I  envisage  them  to  be — come  in  openly 
and  fully  on  the  side  of  Britain :  I  feel  the  gravest  doubt  about  any  support  from 
Gandhi  and  his  clique  and  some  measure  of  doubt  about  Jinnah  and  his  immediate 
followers.  Not  only  that,  but  I  cannot  beheve  that  the  old  Ministerial  gang  in 
this  Province,  Shukla,  Misra  &  Co.  will  ever  co-operate  wholeheartedly  in 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  consequently,  my  earnest  hope  is  that 
there  will  be  a  spht  in  Congress  which  will  eliminate  the  Gandhi  clique  and 
will  permit  of  the  formation  of  coalition  Ministries  representing  Rajagopala- 
chariar’s  party  in  Congress  and  the  Mushms.  To  permit  of  this  even,  the 
maximum  of  concessions  will  be  necessary  but  I  imagine  that  these  are  provided 
for. 

3 .  As  my  fortnightly  letter  is  due,  I  will  round  off  this  letter  with  a  few  other 
comments. 

Reactions  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  visit  almost  fill  the  bill  of  current  events 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  Chief  Secretary’s  report3  (copy  en¬ 
closed)  indicates  the  declining  morale  in  face  of  our  continued  reverses.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  feel  any  uneasiness  on  this  score.  I  am  confident  that  law  and 
order  will  be  maintained  in  this  Province  and  am  surprised  at  the  wishful 
thinking  of  the  malevolent  who  imagine  a  breakdown  of  authority.  Even  if 
Cripps’  mission  fails,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  hold  the  fort  both  against  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  provided  always  that  we  can  maintain  our¬ 
selves  in  India  against  the  Japanese. 

I  am  not  very  hopeful  of  results  from  the  National  War  Front.  There  is 
no  hope  of  arousing  a  national  spirit  in  India  such  as  exists  in  China :  it  simply 
is  not  there.  The  mass  of  the  people  regard  government  as  belonging  by  right 
to  any  power  which  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  would  acquiesce  in  Japanese  rule  without  hesitation 
sooner  than  risk  their  hves  or  property.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  need  worry  about  the  Indian  soldier  who  is  loyal  to  his  salt  rather  than 
to  the  geographical  expression  “India”.  I  am  not  confident  however  that  we 
can  expect  a  very  high  standard  of  discipline  or  self-sacrifice  from  our  new 
armies.  Again,  the  intelligentsia  would  certainly  prefer  Britain  to  conquer  rather 
than  Japan  but  they  would  be  swept  away  if  things  got  to  a  pass  where  the 
Japanese  were  in  occupation. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  I  hope  for  a  considerable  measure  of  success 
for  Cripps,  I  have  little  hope  of  him  being  100  per  cent,  successful.  At  the  same 
time,  whatever  the  outcome,  the  clarification  of  the  position  can  hardly  fail 
to  do  good  in  the  eyes  of  both  India  and  the  world  but  it  will  involve 


3  Not  printed. 
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clear  differentiation  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats  and  we  shall  have  to  be 
prepared  for  the  firmest  measures  against  dissentients  and  those  seeking  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  J.  TWYNAM 
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Notes  on  Executive  Council  Meeting,  at  6  pm  on  Tuesday,  24  March  1942 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 


His  Excellency  expressed  the  appreciation  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
readiness  and  indeed  the  anxiety  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  give  them  the  details 
of  H.M.G.’s  plan. 

Sir  Stafford,  replying,  said  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  disclose  the  plan 
at  this  stage,  but,  since  he  knew  of  their  anxiety,  was  very  ready  to  comply, 
with  their  desire.  He  then  read  the  Declaration  slowly.  Mr.  N.  R.  Sarker  and 
Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon  took  notes  rapidly  of  certain  portions.  Mr.  N.  R.  Sarker 
particularly  noted  the  clause  about  protection  for  minorities,  and  Sir  F.  K. 
Noon  that  about  the  right  not  to  accede.  Sir  Stafford  was  asked  (?  by  Sir  Ho  mi 
Mody)  to  read  clause  (e)  again — relating  to  the  arrangements  during  the  war 
period. 

Questions 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  at  once  enquired  whether  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  be 
set  up  by  votes,  in  which  those  of  non-Muslims  would  predominate.  Referring 
to  non-acceding  provinces  he  asked,  would  they  have  their  own  constitution, 
and  constitutions  not  inferior  vis-a-vis  the  British  Government?  (At  this 
Mr.  Aney  looked  glum.)  He  further  enquired  whether  non-acceding  provinces 
could  amalgamate,  e.g.,  the  N.-W.F.P.,  Sind,  and  the  Punjab. 

Sir  Stafford  said  that  this  was  possible,  and  stated  that  this  could  be  done  if 
they  set  up  their  own  Constituent  Assembly  subsequently. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  elucidate  this  point  clearly 
in  presenting  the  declaration  (Mr.  Aney  looked  glum  again). 

Sir  Homi  Mody  enquired  how  the  choice  of  accession  or  non-accession  would 
be  determined,  e.g.,  in  the  N.-W.F.P.,  where  Congress  was  predominant. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  gave  the  rejoinder  that  this  would  not  be  so  after  the  next 
election. 

Sir  R.  Mudaliar  enquired  whether  the  elections  would  be  on  the  present 
franchise,  to  which  Sir  Stafford  rephed  in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  H.  P.  Mody  then  asked  whether  the  present  Central  Legislature  would 
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come  into  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  which  Sir  Stafford  replied  in  the 
negative. 

Sir  R.  Maxwell  enquired  whether  provincial  boundaries  would  be  intact. 
Sir  Stafford  replied  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  might  decide  to  alter 
boundaries. 

In  reply  to  Sir  R.  Mudaliar ,  Sir  Stafford  said  that  they  would  not  contem¬ 
plate  any  alteration  of  provincial  boundaries  except  by  this  method,  i.e.,  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Sir  Homi  Mody  enquired  how  die  defence  problem  would  be  handled  if  the 
States  and  some  Provinces  stood  out.  Sir  Stafford  replied  that  those  remaining 
outside  would  continue  to  be  British  India  unless  their  constitution  were  altered 
by  a  similar  process. 

Sir  Homi  Mody  then  asked  how  money  would  be  allocated  for  defence. 
Sir  Stafford  rephed  that  this  would  be  according  to  the  size  of  the  area  left 
outside  the  Union  and  its  arrangement  with  the  British  Government. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  N.  R.  Sarker,  Sir  Stafford  said  that  it  was  not  contemplated 
that  the  non-acceding  States  should  form  a  dominion. 

Mr.  Raghavendra  Rao  enquired  what  arrangements  would  be  made  about 
joint  services  such  as  railways,  coin,  and  currency.  Sir  Stafford  thought  that 
this  could  only  be  done  by  agreement. 

Mr.  Raghavendra  Rao  observed  that  Central  revenues  would  be  reduced. 

Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  enquired  whether  there  would  be  any  Centre. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  enquired  about  the  future  of  the  army.  Sir  Stafford 
rephed  that  it  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  British  Army  subject  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  existing  army  for  a  period  of  time. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  then  enquired  whether  during  the  intervening 
period  the  army  would  be  supplied  partly  from  the  new  union  (Dominion)  and 
partly  from  British  India. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  brought  out  the  point  that  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  although 
the  Mushm  population  was  in  the  majority,  the  Mushm  Members  of  the 
Assembly  were  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  could  therefore  be  overruled  by  non- 
Muslims.  Sir  Stafford  rephed  that  the  decision  on  accession  would  be  that  of 
the  provincial  government  then  existing.  After  a  general  election,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  decide  whether  they  could  accede  having  regard  to  their 
own  internal  minority  problems. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  observed  that  this  was  letting  down  the  Muslims,  as  the 
present  Government  of  Bengal  had  already  shown  that  Muslims  could  be 
cheated,  and  that  on  a  question  of  accession  or  non-accession  all  non-Muslim 
politicians  would  be  sohd  against  Muslims. 

Sir  R.  Mudaliar  enquired  what  kind  of  protection  minorities  would  enjoy 
under  treaty.  Sir  Stafford  rephed  that  it  would  probably  be  similar  to  the 
arrangement  contemplated  by  the  League  of  Nations,  viz.,  the  setting  up  of 
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some  arbitral  body.  The  Depressed  Classes  would  certainly  be  a  minority  for 
this  purpose. 

In  reply  to  further  questions  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  explained  that  the  Union 
Government  itself  would  be  bound  by  treaty  to  give  effect  to  these  minority 
provisions,  and  if  not  the  ordinary  sanctions  would  apply. 

At  this  stage  Sir  Stafford  was  asked  again  to  read  the  passage  about  the  war¬ 
time  arrangements. 

Sir  Homi  Mody  again  raised  the  difficulty  about  customs  and  railways  under 
any  constitution  that  was  not  federal.  Sir  Stafford  agreed  that  these  difficulties 
were  real,  but  said  that  it  was  not  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  intention  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  their  solution  which  must  be  left  to  Indians  themselves. 

His  Excellency  asked  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  explain  what  precisely  was  in 
contemplation  regarding  the  power  to  readjust  provincial  boundaries.  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  replied  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  possible  readjustment,  and  would  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of  this 
on  provinces  acceding  or  not  acceding. 

Mr.  N.  R.  Sarker  asked  who  would  decide  on  provincial  boundaries.  Sir- 
Stafford  rephed  that  this  would  be  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  (Mr.  Sarker 
looked  pleased).  Sir  Stafford  emphasised,  however,  that  it  would  be  the  old 
units  (i.e.,  the  existing  provinces)  which  would  exercise  the  option  to  come  in 
or  stay  out. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  enquired  what  would  happen  if  Mushms  in  the  Punjab  refused 
to  attend  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Sir  Stafford  rephed  that  that  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate,  because  they  would  lose  nothing  by  attending,  and  might  get  better 
conditions,  by  bargaining,  for  staying  in.  Sir  F.  K.  Noon  observed  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Mushms  to  start  a  row  after  the  war  is  over.  He  thought  the 
Mushms  should  keep  quiet  now  and  fight  afterwards. 

Sir  Homi  Mody  enquired  whether  the  right  to  secede  was  in  the  Declaration. 
Sir  Stafford  replied  in  the  affirmative  (Mr.  Sarker  had  spotted  this  on  the  first 
reading). 

Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  enquired  what  was  going  to  be  the  position  in  the  provinces 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Sir  Stafford  rephed  that  it  would  change  only  to  such 
extent  as  His  Excellency  might  decide. 

Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  then  enquired  how  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  stood  under  the 
proposed  arrangement.  Sir  Stafford  rephed  that  they  might  get  a  good  price 
from  the  others  as  an  inducement  to  come  in.  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  again  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Muslim  strength  in  the  legislature  in  these  two  provinces 
was  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  also  reverted  to  this  point,  and  simultaneously  Mr.  Sarker  put 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  expressing  his  fears  that  the  Hindus  might  be  forced 
to  stay  out  by  the  Mushms  and  the  Scheduled  Castes. 

At  this  stage  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  the  Muslim  point  perhaps  could  only 
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be  met  by  providing  more  than  a  bare  majority  to  decide  on  accession ,  and  undertook 
to  look  into  it. 

His  Excellency  enquired  whether,  if  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  only  went  out, 
they  would  have  a  Central  Government,  to  which  Sir  Stafford  replied  that 
what  was  contemplated  was  that  they  would  form  separate  dominions. 

Mr.  Aney  enquired  whether  they  could  accede  later;  and  His  Excellency  ob¬ 
served  that  if  they  could  some  provision  would  be  necessary  for  preventing  every 
subsequent  election  in  those  provinces  being  fought  on  the  issue  of  accession. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  asked  what  immediate  gain  would  result  from  this  declaration. 
Sir  Stafford  rephed  that  by  settling  these  difficult  questions  they  hoped  to 
bring  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  India  at  present 
dissipated  by  pohtical  controversy. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  then  enquired  whether  it  was  expected  that  Congress  govern¬ 
ments  would  come  back  in  the  provinces.  Sir  Stafford  rephed  that  he  hoped 
so — on  a  suitable  basis  of  agreement  with  the  Muslim  League. 

Sir  F.  K.  Noon  observed  that  if  Congress  refused  to  agree  to  the  setting  up 
of  proper  coalition  governments,  then  the  Muslims  had  no  intention  of  going 
back  under  Congress  government  after  once  experiencing  it. 

Mr.  Aney  enquired  what  was  meant  by  “participation  in  the  Councils  of 
India”.  Sir  Stafford  observed  that  the  Declaration  had  said,  “counsels”  and 
not  “councils”:  the  development  of  this  participation  was  a  matter  for  His 

Mr.  Alley's  next  remark  clearly  indicated  that  he  was  chiefly  interested  in 
immediate  Hindu  or  Congress  control  of  the  existing  Government.  Sir  Stafford 
observed  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  keep  control  of  Defence,  but 
apart  from  that  participation  of  others  would  be  welcome  to  any  extent  that 
His  Excellency  desired. 

Sir  Homi  Mody  observed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  existing  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  to  function  if  Provincial  Governments  were  to  be  constituted 
as  before,  since  under  war  conditions  the  Centre  had  to  control  Provincial 
affairs  so  much,  and  this  would  be  impossible  unless  the  Governments  were  all 
of  the  same  complexion.  His  Excellency  observed  that  he  would  have  to  take 
that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Raghavendra  Rao  asked  whether  Hyderabad  State  could  join  the  Muslim 
union  if  it  wanted  to ;  to  which  Sir  Stafford  rephed :  yes. 

Mr.  Aney  observed  that  non-acceding  Provinces,  though  Members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  could  subsequently  back  out  nevertheless. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Roy  asked  for  more  precise  information  regarding  sanctions  to  be 
apphed  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the  treaty  in  respect  of  the  protection  of 
minorities.  Would  the  British  Government  step  in?  Sir  Stafford  rephed  that 
that  would  have  to  be  decided  in  the  then  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
breach  of  any  other  treaty. 
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Sir  F.  K.  Noon  remarked:  “In  the  then  circumstances?”  (which  I  took  to 
imply  that  having  regard  to  the  British  Government’s  record,  e.g.,  at  the 
League  of  Nations,  this  did  not  fill  him  with  great  confidence).  On  Sir  Stafford 
remarking  that  they  would  have  to  decide  how  to  enforce  the  treaty,  Sir  F.  K. 
Noon  remarked:  “By  going  to  war?”. 

Further  discussion  followed  on  the  future  of  the  Central  Government  in  the 
event  of  Provinces  remaining  outside,  and  it  was  observed  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  have  one  Central  Government  in  two  halves  with  different  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  Union  and  to  “Continuing  British  India”.  But  it  might 
be  found  necessary  to  have  two  Centres. 

(His  Excellency  concluded  the  proceedings  by  observing  that  one  Centre 
might  be  at  Delhi  and  the  other  at  Simla.  He  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Council 
to  Sir  S.  Cripps.) 

With  reference  to  “A”  on  page  8  of  the  Diary;1  at  this  stage  it  seemed  to  me 
that  His  Excellency  would  be  left  to  bear  the  complete  brunt  of  demands  for 
immediate  participation  in  the  Government,  unsupported  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  except  as  regards  defence.  It  would  be  helpful  if  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
would,  in  the  course  of  his  conversations,  make  it  clear  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  appreciated  the  practical  difficulties  and  were  [not  ?]  prepared  to 
sell  everything  in  advance  except  as  regards  the  Defence  portfolio. 

L.  G.  PINNELL,  25.3.42 

Approved.  L.  25.3.42 

1  This  evidently  refers  to  the  passage  side-lined  A  above. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  immediate  25  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

N°-  773-S.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  latest  reactions  on  the  question  of 
possible  modification  of  those  provisions  of  the  Ninth  Schedule1  which  re¬ 
quire  three  Members  with  service2  qualifications  to  be  in  my  Executive  Council. 

2.  I  should  perhaps  add  that  anxious  though  I  am  to  facihtate  negotiations 

1  should  regard  it  as  unwise  that  we  should  commit  ourselves  either  on  this 
matter  or  as  to  the  form  of  my  Government  until  we  see  what  emerges  from 
the  reception  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  proposals  on  their  merits. 

3  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Ninth  Schedule,  Sec.  36  (3). 

2  ‘require  three  Members  with  service’  omitted  in  decipher. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&Jli  0/4 :  jf  15-6 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MAULANA  AZ AD  AND  AS AF  ALI 

25  March  ig42 

I  read  die  document  slowly  through  asking  for  any  interruptions  upon  points 
that  did  not  seem  too  clear  or  satisfactory  but  I  was  not  stopped  until  document 
was  completed  and  the  only  points  which  seemed  to  interest  him  at  all  were 
those  concerning  the  immediate  steps  in  paragraph  ( e ).  He  at  once  fixed  upon 
the  question  of  Defence  and  stated  that,  according  to  Congress  view,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  mobilise  effectively  the  forces  of  the  Indian  people,  to 
give  the  Indians  the  control  of  the  defence  of  their  country.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  strategically  India  had  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  much  greater 
theatre  of  war  and  that  the  decision  on  what  troops,  air  forces  and  naval  vessels 
were  available  for  use  in  India  and  how  best  they  could  be  used  could  only 
be  made  by  the  War  Cabinet  in  London  in  the  hght  of  considerations  affecting 
England  itself,  the  Middle  East,  the  Caspian  front,  Africa,  Ceylon,  Burma  and 
other  places  in  addition  to  India;  that  supphes  could  only  be  made  available 
for  India  at  the  cost  of  other  theatres  and  that  therefore  the  British  Governm  ent, 
if  it  was  to  carry  the  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  India,  must  retain  all 
control  of  Indian  defence  in  its  own  hands ;  that  the  way  in  which  India  could 
participate  in  this  was  by  the  appointment  of  a  representative  to  the  British 
War  Cabinet,  where  he  would  have  the  same  position  as  the  Australian  repre¬ 
sentative  who  was  now  functioning.  Upon  this  Azad  reiterated  his  point  of 
view  as  regards  mobilising  defensive  power  in  India  and  the  need  for  some 
great  gesture  such  as  the  Indianisation  of  the  Defence  Ministry,  though  he  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  in  matters  of  strategy  it  would  be  wrong  for  any  Indian 
Defence  Minister  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

My  general  impression  was  that  Congress  wanted  the  appearance  and  name 
of  an  Indian  Defence  Minister  while  at  the  same  time  realising  that  he  could 
not  take  any  effective  part  in  ordering  the  movement  of  troops  or  other 
military  arrangements.  Apart  from  this  one  point,  I  asked  him  whether  he 
could  suggest  any  other  way  in  which  we  could  have  demonstrated  more 
decisively  our  intention  to  give  India  full  self-government  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  He  had  no  further  suggestions  to  make.  He  promised  to  report 
to  the  Working  Committee  which  would  be  coming  to  Delhi  and  to  see  me 
as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  them.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  see  Nehru  and 
also  that  I  had  arranged  to  see  Gandhi.  He  was  extremely  friendly  throughout 
and  left  me  in  a  very  good  humour. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LjP&JI  1 0I4 :  jf  1 7-8 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  JINNAH 

25  March  1942 

Directly  Mr.  Jinnah  arrived  I  broached  the  question  of  my  past  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  Muslim  League  and  told  him  that  the  views  I  took  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  were  sincerely  taken  and  represented  my  judgement  of  the  situation 
as  it  then  was  and  that  I  had  regarded  the  Pakistan  propaganda  as  pure  political 
pressure.  He  responded  very  amiably  to  this,  recognising  the  sincerity  of  my 
views,  which  I  told  him  the  last  two  years  had  changed  in  view  of  the  change 
in  the  communal  feeling  in  India  and  the  growth  of  the  Pakistan  movement, 
and  explained  to  me  the  speech1  he  made  the  other  day  with  reference  to  my 
visit,  and  this  explanation  started  us  off  on  a  friendly  basis. 

I  then  gave  him  the  document  to  read  and,  as  I  expected,  he  was  substantially 
only  concerned  with  the  first  part  of  the  document,  which  1  think  rather  sur¬ 
prised  him  in  the  distance  it  went  to  meet  the  Pakistan  case.  He  stated  of  course 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  views  on  it  but  we  had  a  long  discussion 
as  to  its  effect,  especially  upon  Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  and  the  main  thing  with 
which  he  was  concerned  was  whether  they  would  have  the  effective  right  to 
opt  out  of  the  constitution  in  the  event  of  their  so  desiring.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  discovered  a  difficulty  as  regards  these  two  Provinces  and  explained  the 
position  which  would  arise  if  it  were  left  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  whether 
to  accede  or  not,  and  suggested  as  an  alternative  method  that  all  Provinces 
should  formally  accede  to  the  New  Constitution  by  vote  of  their  Legislative 
Assembhes  but  that  in  cases  where  there  was  less  than  a  three-fifths  majority 
in  favour  of  accession  the  two-fifths  minority  should  have  the  right  to  demand 
a  plebiscite  of  the  total  adult  male  population  of  the  Province  and  that  the 
plebiscite  taken  should  then  determine  the  question  of  accession  or  non-accession. 
He  stated  that  he  thought  that  the  plebiscite  was  the  only  absolutely  fair  idea 
and  he  told  me  the  only  question  was  as  to  whether  40  %  was  the  right  figure 
to  apply  to  the  minority. 

I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  paragraph  (e)  and  he  did  not  seem 
to  think  that  there  would  be  any  insuperable  difficulty,  provided  the  Viceroy 
would  consult  the  Congress  and  himself  on  the  composition  of  the  Executive 
and  would  treat  the  Executive  as  a  Cabinet  rather  than  as  the  Executive  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution. 

He  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before  his  Working  Committee  in  Delhi  and 
to  come  back  and  see  me  immediately  afterwards  with  his  observations.2 
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He  was  extremely  cordial  and  when  we  parted  expressed  the  view  to  me  that 
the  one  thing  that  mattered  was  to  be  able  to  mobilise  the  whole  of  India 
behind  her  own  defence  and  that  he  was  personally  most  anxious  to  achieve 
this.  On  the  whole  I  was  hopefully  impressed  by  his  general  attitude  and  his 
lack  of  pernickety  criticism  of  phrases  and  words  which  I  had  rather  expected. 
The  only  substantial  suggestion  he  made  as  regards  any  alteration  in  the  document 
before  publication  was  that  the  phraseology  of  the  second  part  of  paragraph  (c)  (i) 
should  be  made  clearer  as  regards  the  possibility  of  a  second  Dominion  being 
set  up.  I  promised  to  consider  this  before  the  document  was  actually  published. 

1  See  No.  374.  2  See  No.  413. 
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Mr  Ainery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6lio6c:  ff  119-20 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  25  March  1942,  2  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

376.  Superintendent  Series.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  25th  March 
773 -S.1  War  Cabinet  are  uncommitted  on  this  issue  though  it  was  clear  from 
discussions  that  they  would  be  prepared  for  positions  on  Executive  Council 
to  be  offered  to  political  leaders  provided  this  would  not  embarrass  the  defence 
and  good  government  of  the  war  during  the  present  critical  time. 

2.  My  own  personal  feeling  has  been  that  our  aim  should  be  on  grounds  of 
experience  and  continuity  to  keep  three  official  members  (but  not  necessarily 
in  present  charges)  and  incidentally  avoid  amendment  of  Act  but  that  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  way  of  Indian  unofficial  Finance  Member  are  not  insuperable  and 
that  we  might  consider  possibility  of  Indian  unofficial  Defence  Member  in 
charge  purely  of  administrative  side.  I  would  stick  to  European  official  Home 
Member  in  view  of  communal  difficulties. 

3.  Above  has  been  I  repeat  my  own  personal  view.  I  cannot  of  course  say 
that  War  Cabinet  would  not  be  prepared  to  reduce  or  abolish  official  members 
other  of  course  than  Commander-in-Chief  if  this  were  presented  as  essential 
part  of  agreement  with  political  leaders  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  they 
would  pay  particular  attention  to  your  and  Commander-in-Chief’s  views  on 
effect  this  might  have  on  Defence  and  good  government  of  India  which  as  you 
know  they  have  throughout  regarded  as  paramount  consideration. 


1  No.  378. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Commander-in-Chief  and  War  Office)1 

Telegram,  L/POI6/io6c:  f  122 

most  immediate  23  March  1942,  4.45  pm 

Received:  23  March,  2.20  pm 
Unnumbered  cipher  25/3.  Following  from  Sir  S.  Cripps  for  Prime  Minister 
secret  and  personal. 

After  consultation  with  Governors  and  Viceroy  and  others  I  have  provisionally 
decided  subject  to  your  approval  to  publish  the  text  of  declaration  on  Sunday  next2 
as  it  is  almost  certain  to  get  out  by  that  date  in  some  form  and  to  give  a  short 
explanatory  broadcast  from  here  the  same  evening  dealing  with  those  points  ot 
difficulty  that  have  been  raised  in  my  interviews.  I  suggest  simultaneous  publica¬ 
tion  in  England  and  if  you  think  it  wise  broadcast  of  my  talk  by  B.B.C.  next  day. 
I  will  let  you  know  finally  24  hours  in  advance  of  any  publication. 

1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  Defence  Committee  (Operations)  by  direction  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

2  29  March. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullah  Khan 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/124 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  23  March  1942 
My  dear  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullah  Khan, 

You  will  have  seen  in  the  Press  that  the  exchange  of  representatives  between 
India  and  China  at  a  high  level  has  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned.  The  intention  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  China  is 
that,  until  such  time  as  India  attains  Dominion  Status,  these  Representatives 
should  take  the  same  position  as  that  already  accorded  to  the  Indian  Agent- 
General  in  America,  and  the  American  Commissioner  in  India,  that  is  to  say 
that  Agent-General  will  be  a  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Embassy  in  Chungking  with 
the  personal  rank  of  Minister.  There  is  this  possible  difference  on  the  psycho¬ 
logical  plane  that  there  should  be  more  scope  for  cultural  ties  and  affinities 
between  the  two  great  countries  of  Asia  than  could  be  the  case  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  And  you  will  not  fail  to  appreciate,  too,  how  vastly  important  to 
the  common  war  effort  it  is  that  during  the  coming  critical  month  China 
should  feel  that  in  India  she  has  an  Ally  who  can  give  effective  help  in  turning 
the  tables  against  Japan,  and  how  greatly  her  confidence  will  be  affected  by 
the  manner  in  which  and  the  personality  by  whom  assurances  can  be  given. 
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It  is  with  thoughts  such  as  these  in  mind  that  I  have  determined,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  His  Majesty’s  Government,  to  ask  you  if  you  will  step  forward 
to  fulfil  this  important  and  difficult  role  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of 
India,  the  Empire  and  Asia  as  a  whole.  That  you  have  been  for  so  long  a 
member  of  my  Government,  and  that  you  now  sit  on  the  Federal  Court,  are 
matters  which  will  not  escape  Chinese  notice,  and,  apart  from  other  qualities, 
will  incline  them  to  assess  rightly  the  importance  which  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  myself,  attach  to  the  filling  of  the  new  post  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  its  dignity  and  importance.  I  could  not  of  course  expect  you  to  renounce 
your  Judgeship  in  order  to  go  to  China,  but  I  understand  from  the  Chief 
Justice  that  having  regard  to  the  weighty  considerations  involved,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  whereby  you  would  fill  the  post  at 
Chungking,  retaining  your  position  as  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court, 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  The  next  six  months  will  be  the  critical  time,  and 
the  important  thing  is  to  inaugurate  the  new  arrangements  in  a  worthy  manner. 
Thereafter  you  would  be  able  to  revert  to  your  duties  on  the  Federal  Court. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  you  I  am  very  fully  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  I 
am  asking  you  to  make.  Chungking,  as  we  know  well,  is  a  place  of  dangers  and 
discomforts,  and  I  understand  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  for  the  Agent- 
General  to  be  accompanied  by  his  family.  In  fact,  as  I  see  it,  the  post  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  heroic  one,  and  there  are  few  men  on  whom  I  feel  I  could 
call  with  confidence  to  sustain  it.  If,  as  I  greatly  hope,  you  accept,  I  need  not 
assure  you  how  greatly  my  own  anxieties  will  be  eased  by  the  thought  that 
the  post  is  held  by  a  tried  and  valued  colleague  and  Counsellor  in  whom,  as 
our  association  has  so  often  shewn,  I  am  able  to  repose  the  completest  confidence. 

A  word  is  necessary  about  the  terms  of  appointment.  The  suggestion  would 
be  that  you  would  retain  your  emoluments  as  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Federal 
Court  (Rs.  5,500  per  mensem),  free  of  Income-tax.  Emoluments  on  this  scale 
are  a  little  higher  than  the  aggregate  of  those  drawn  by  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador 
himself,  but  justification  for  that  result  can  be  sought  in  the  proposal  that  you 
should  proceed  as  a  Judge,  en  mission  and  for  six  months  only,  to  inaugurate 
the  post.  Owing  to  difficulties  of  accommodation  in  Chungking  it  will  be 
necessary  in  any  case  to  ask  the  Chinese  Government  to  make  a  house  available, 
and  the  Government  of  India  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  rent  and  reasonable 
expenditure  on  furnishing  and  so  on,  as  has  been  done  for  Bajpai  in  America. 
Smaller  details  could  be  varied  in  the  light  of  experience  gained. 

I  shall  naturally  be  ready  to  discuss  these  matters  with  you  at  any  convenient 
time.  But  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  see  your  way  to  accept  my  proposals, 
and  in  that  event  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  journey  at  an  early  date. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW 
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Memorandum  of  a  Conversation  between  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  and 
Sir  S.  Cripps  on  the  night  of  23  March  19421 


MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/141 


Sir  Stafford  gave  His  Excellency  the  following  particulars  of  his  interviews:2 

Maulana  Kalam  Azad  had  been  polite.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  asked  him  whether 
he  could  suggest  any  way  in  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  could  give 
better  proof  of  their  sincerity.  Azad  did  not  answer.  Later  he  said  that  they 
must  have  an  Indian  in  charge  of  defence,  and  must  be  made  to  feel  that  defence 
was  their  affair.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  explained  that  at  this  stage  they  could  not 
make  it  a  purely  Indian  responsibility.  There  were  British  and  Imperial,  and 
American  forces  involved;  with  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  essentially  an  Imperial  and  International  affair.  The  Government  of 
India  were  of  course  deep  in  the  matter  and  would  be  more  deeply  associated 
still ;  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  remain  as  the  Member  in  charge  of 
Defence  in  the  Executive  Council.  Azad  then  asked  if  it  was  not  possible  to 
give  them  something  of  the  kind,  so  that  they  might  appeal  the  more  effectively 
to  the  people. 

Jinnah.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  disarmed  him  by  apologising  in  advance  for  his 
articles  in  the  Tribune,  saying  that  they  represented  his  impressions  at  the  time, 
and  if  they  were  wrong  he  was  sorry.  He  hoped  Jinnah  would  reahse  that  he 
had  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  just  cause  of  minorities.  Jinnah  said  httle 
but  appeared  pleased;  picked  up  the  Declaration,  and  said  he  would  consult 
his  colleagues. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  an  announcement  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps? 
(accompanied  by  pubhcation  of  the  Declaration??),  His  Excellency  and  Sir 
Stafford  agreed  that  the  amiouncement  should  be  released  at  the  appropriate 
time  on  Sunday  evening  for  simultaneous  publication  in  India  and  London  on 
Monday  morning  (the  League  and  Congress  will  by  then  have  consulted  their 
working  committees). 

His  Excellency  then  observed  that  he  was  glad  that  Sir  Stafford  was  going 
to  meet  him  every  day,  and  thought  it  most  important  that  each  should  know 
how  the  other’s  mind  was  working  without  reserve.  His  Excellency  drew  his 
attention  to  the  telegrams3  on  the  question  of  the  Executive  Council,  both  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  Cabinet,  and  observed  that  though  he  had  nothing 
firm  from  His  Majesty’s  Government,  his  own  position  was  clear  enough. 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  recalled  these  telegrams,  and  agreed  that  His  Excellency 
had  made  his  own  position  perfectly  clear.  His  Excellency,  pursuing  the  matter, 
observed  that  he  knew  the  people  concerned  better  than  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
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did.  He  knew  how  little  administrative  experience  they  had,  and  how  prejudiced 
they  were  both  in  their  own  minds  and  by  statements  made  so  often  to  their 
followers.  He  considered  it  vital  to  keep  some  steady  horses  in  the  coach  during 
this  critical  period.  But  if  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  could  do  the  big  thing  and  get 
the  assent  of  Parties  to  the  declared  policy  ol  His  Majesty’s  Government,  His 
Excellency  was  prepared  to  take  big  risks  because  the  situation  would  call  for 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  Party  was  prepared  to  come  in,  His 
Excellency  would  not  be  prepared  to  pay  the  big  price  by  way  of  the  Executive 
Council :  it  would  not  be  worth  it.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  replied  that  he  entirely 
agreed,  and  thought  he  had  made  this  clear  in  his  press  release.4  His  Excellency, 
as  a  last  word,  remarked  to  Sir  Stafford  that  he  would  forgive  him  almost  any¬ 
thing  except  stealing  His  Excellency’s  cheese  to  bait  his  own  trap.  Sir  Stafford 
said  that  he  agreed,  and  thought  His  Excellency’s  attitude  reasonable. 

His  Excellency  concluded  by  saying  that  if  Sir  Stafford  could  do  the  big 
thing  he  would  not  find  His  Excellency  falling  short:  and  His  Excellency 
himself  would  be  most  concerned  if,  in  the  event  of  failure,  Sir  Stafford  had  the 
slightest  feeling  that  failure  was  due  to  anything  on  His  Excellency’s  part;  but 
he  (His  Excellency)  would  not  pay  the  big  price  for  the  sake  of  getting  one 
party  in :  in  that  way  lay  disaster. 

L., — 26.3 

1  Unsigned,  but  presumably  by  Mr  Pinnell,  the  initial  at  the  foot  denoting  Lord  Linlithgow’s  approval. 

2  Cf.  Nos.  379  and  380. 

3  Lord  Linlithgow  may  have  been  referring  to  Nos.  183,  Points  5  and  6,  184,  para,  n,  209,  paras.  3-4, 
274  and  275,  para.  7. 

4  This  presumably  refers  to  No.  400. 
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Sir  H.  Lewis  ( Orissa )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/84 


camp,  23/26  March  1942 

REPORT  NO.  6 

8.  Stafford  Cripps  visit.  In  the  course  of  other  comment  in  your  letter  of  the 
1 6th  March,1  Your  Excellency  asks  for  my  own  reactions  and  the  reactions  of 
my  Province  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  announcement  and  Cripps’  visit.  Here 
the  Ministry  in  power  is  anti-Congress  and  predominantly  pro-landlord.  While 
Cripps’  visit  is  welcomed,  the  general  feeling  on  the  Government  side  is  that 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  Congress  does  not  get  away  with  it,  and  that 


1  Not  printed. 
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in  any  changes  that  are  made  the  landholder  interest  is  protected.  (I  do  not 
suggest  that  Godavaris  Misra  would  subscribe  to  this  part  of  the  Government 
reaction  since  while  now  anti-Congress  his  position  is  still  pro-tenant.)  On  the 
side  of  the  orthodox  Congress  Orissa  takes  its  lead  from  outside  and  there  is 
nothing  special  in  the  provincial  reaction.  A  view  put  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
as  a  local  Congress  view  was  that  they  wished  well  to  Cripps  and  would  do 
no  tiling  to  hamper  him,  but  that  his  work  would  be  judged  in  terms  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  which  he  obtained  for  India.  Since  we  have  no 
Hindu-Muslim  complications  in  Orissa,  the  radical  relation  which  that  part  of 
the  problem  bears  to  its  solution  is  apt  to  be  lost  on  local  leaders. 

9.  My  personal  reaction  I  would  express  precisely  in  Your  Excellency’s  own 
words  that  the  statement  that  there  is  now  a  definite  plan  on  which  His  Majesty’s 
Government  are  united  is  all  to  the  good.  I  have  the  clearest  recollections  of 
my  talk  with  Cripps  on  his  visit  to  India  two  years  ago.  So  much  depends  on 
his  success;  may  good  fortune  attend  his  efforts.  But  big  difficulties  he  hi  the 
way.  It  may  be,  however,  that  with  danger  now  so  close  Cripps  may  have  a. 
better  chance  than  has  previously  offered  of  getting  round  those  difficulties  and 
inducing  all  concerned  to  get  together  and  work  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

★  ★  * 

18.  Landholders.  Since  I  wrote  the  above  the  Prime  Minister2  has  seen  me  this 
morning  with  a  party  of  six  or  seven  of  his  zemindar  colleagues,  representing 
the  greater  part  of  the  large  landholder  interest  in  Orissa.  I  had  declined  to 
receive  a  formal  deputation  for  the  transmission  of  views  to  Stafford  Cripps, 
who  I  told  them  was  in  charge  of  his  own  programme,  but  I  agreed  to  receive 
them  informally  to  hear  anything  they  wished  to  tell  me  on  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  Parlakimedi  acted  throughout  as  their  spokesman.  He  said  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  as  regards  their  position  in  the  future  India;  they  have  no  wish  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  India’s  progress  and  wish  to  take  part  both  in  making  and  running 
such  new  constitution  as  may  emerge,  but  that  since  the  present  constitution 
was  made  they  have  consistently  been  the  main  target  of  Congress  attack.  They 
emphasised  their  loyalty  to  the  British  connection,  and  their  help  in  the  war 
effort.  It  was  only  the  present  safeguards  which  (by  Your  Excellency’s  with¬ 
holding  of  assent  to  Congress  legislation)  had  saved  them  from  expropriation. 
Safeguards  for  landholders  in  the  future  constitution  were  doubly  necessary 
and  should  be  secured  to  them.  In  particular  they  urged  that  the  franchise  was 
already  too  low  and  that  if  to  so  ignorant  an  electorate  adult  suffrage  were 
given  the  result  would  be  disaster.  They  said  they  were  hurt  that  landholders 
as  such  had  not  been  invited  to  see  Cripps.  It  was  all  the  same  to  them  whether 
they  were  regarded  as  a  special  interest  or  as  a  minority,  but  their  claims  should 
not  be  overlooked. 
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19.  I  remained  throughout  a  silent  listener,  took  a  few  notes,  made  no  com¬ 
ments,  and  gave  no  undertakings  as  regards  such  action  as  I  might  take.  This  is 
a  brief  account  of  what  transpired.  The  claims  of  the  landholders  much  in  these 
terms  have  frequently  been  under  Your  Excellency’s  notice. 

2  The  Maharaja  of  Parlakimedi. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

UP&JI10I4:, f  19 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  JAM  SAHEB  AND  [the]  MAHARAJA  OF  BIKANER 

26  March  1942 

I  saw  these  two  Princes  as  representatives  of  the  Chamber  and  gave  them  the 
document  with  an  explanation. 

The  only  two  points  which  seemed  particularly  to  interest  them  were,  first, 
as  to  whether  if  they  entered  the  constitution-making  body  they  would  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  if  the  constitution  did  not  suit  them,  and  secondly,  as 
to  whether,  in  such  an  event,  the  Treaties  with  the  Crown  would  remain  un¬ 
affected  save  in  such  matters  as  common  services,  i.e.  railways,  etc.,  and  similar 
incidents  which  would  require  regulating  with  the  new  Indian  Union.  I  assured 
them  that  this  was  the  intention  and  was  covered  by  the  statement  in  the 
document,  and  also  pointed  out  that  the  document  allowed  not  only  for  an 
option  as  to  coming  into  the  constitution-making  body  but  also  an  option 
as  to  going  out  if  they  did  not  agree  with  the  constitution  as  formulated. 

The  Maharaja  and  [the]  Jam  Saheb  spent  a  considerable  time  in  explaining 
to  me  how  advanced  the  administration  of  many  of  the  Princes  was,  as  to  which 
I  made  no  comments.  They  stated  that  they  would  submit  the  document  to 
their  Chamber  and  would  probably  come  and  see  me  again  with  any  further 
questions  that  arose.  They  were  extremely  friendly  and  did  not  seem  at  all 
worried  at  the  contents  of  the  document. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LjP&Jll0l4:fi20-l 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  JOSHI 

26  March  1942 

After  a  short  preliminary  talk  about  labour  conditions  I  showed  him  the 
document,  which  I  read  through  to  him  slowly  and  subsequently  went  through 
again. 

His  general  reaction  to  it  was  favourable,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Defence  reservation  in  para.  (e).  He  took  much  the  same  line  as  Maulana  Azad 
on  this,1  though  not  quite  so  strongly,  and  suggested  that  some  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  might  be  made  by  having  a  nominal  Defence  Minister  who  would 
occupy  himself  with  administrative  matters,  leaving  a  clear  line  of  definition 
between  him  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  seemed  that  he  was  really  more 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  the  Executive  being  able  to  make  comment 
upon  and  tender  advice  as  to  Defence  matters  rather  than  exercise  any  control 
over  them. 

I  asked  him  what  his  general  impression  was  as  regards  the  likelihood  of 
acceptance  by  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  and  he  said  that  he  thought 
the  Muslim  League  would  accept  and  that  certainly  the  Congress  ought  to  but 
as  to  this  he  was  not  certain. 

I  asked  him  about  his  Trades  Union  Congress,  but  he  said  it  was  divided 
into  roughly  three  sections,  Communists,  Congress  and  a  section  not  attached 
to  either  of  the  political  sections.  He  stated  that  on  the  basis  of  the  document, 
if  the  Congress  accepted  it  there  would  be  a  100%  vote  in  favour  of  it  by  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  two-third  vote  in  favour. 
Congress  members  taking  the  same  attitude  as  Congress. 

He  raised  one  or  two  other  matters,  such  as  the  release  of  the  political 
prisoners,  but  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  go  into  any  such  thing  until  the  major 
point  was  disposed  of. 

He  expressed  the  view  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  for  the  Viceroy 
in  agreeing  to  proportions  between  the  communities  for  the  allocation  of  seats 
in  the  Executive  if  that  course  was  adopted,  but  agreed  with  me  that  once  the 
final  situation  was  clarified  it  would  diminish  the  importance  of  the  Executive 
proportionality  in  the  existing  circumstances. 


1  See  No.  379. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&Jlio^:  f  22 

INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  HENRY  GIDNEY 

26  March  1942 

1  showed  him  the  document  and  he  was,  of  course,  only  interested  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Community,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  that,  as  a 
very  small  numerical  minority,  the  best  that  they  could  hope  for  would  be 
to  get  the  Congress  in  the  constituent  assembly  to  give  them  as  good  terms  as 
possible  as  a  minority.  He  accepted  this  position  but  was  anxious  that  H.M.G. 
should,  if  possible,  render  the  community  some  assistance  after  the  transfer  ol 
power  as  they  would,  he  anticipated,  find  themselves  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  continued  education,  to  which  he  attached  im¬ 
portance.  I  told  him  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  give  any  sort  of  promise  as 
regards  these  matters  but  that  if  he  put  forward  some  reasonable  demand  it 
would,  I  was  sure,  have  consideration  in  view  of  the  special  position  of  this 
community,  but  beyond  that  I  could  not  say  anything. 


389 

Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/141 

Note  of  P.S.V.’s  conversation  with  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  N.  R.  Sarker, 

26th  March  1942 

Mr.  Sarker  at  once  asked  me  what  I  thought  would  be  the  reactions  to  the 
Cripps  Declaration. 

I  said  that  that  was  the  question  I  was  wanting  to  ask  him.  His  general  view 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  that  the  Declaration  would  put  the  Congress  in  a 
difficult  position  as  it  gave  them  the  essence  of  what  they  had  asked  for,  namely, 
the  right  of  Indians  to  settle  the  communal  question  between  themselves.  He 
doubted  however  whether  they  would  accept  it  because  they  would  not  wish 
to  take  responsibility  at  this  stage. 


l.g.p.  26.3 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I(42)  ]4 
LlPO/6lio6c:  ff  98-108 

Ultimate  Control  of  Operations  in  India 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  26  March  1942 
I  circulate  herewith,  for  consideration  by  the  Committee,  telegrams1  ex¬ 
changed  with  the  Viceroy  on  the  above  subject,  together  with  a  draft  telegram 
in  which  I  ask  concurrence.  This  is  a  matter  of  special  urgency  in  view  of  the 
impending  publication  of  the  Government  s  declaration  on  Indian  P olicy . 

L.S.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  390 
Draft  Telegram2 
From  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
To  Governor -General 

Your  telegrams  20th  March  724-S  and  22nd  March  751-S  His  Majesty’s 
Government  agree  of  course  that  conditions  confronting  Committee  of  Im¬ 
perial  Defence  in  1929  were  very  different  in  many  respects  not  only  in  methods 
and  range  of  operations  but  also  in  allocation  of  governmental  responsibilities 
in  India  from  those  in  which  threat  of  invasion  by  Japan  has  to  be  faced.  But 
the  two  have  this  much  in  common  that  now  as  in  case  then  discussed  defence 
of  India  is  being  conducted  from  India  but  outside  India  by  Commander 
directly  responsible  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  that  there  is  possibility 
of  these  operations  extending  to  Indian  territory.  The  question  to  what  extent 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  India  in  India  must  be  affected  by  force  of 
circumstances  arises  now  as  then  but  His  Majesty’s  Government  agree  that  the 
answer  is  not  to  be  found  by  forcing  analogy  with  1929  conclusions. 

2.  Your  724-S.  His  Majesty’s  Government  agree  that  Commander-in-Chief 
India  should  as  such  be  in  control  of  operations  for  defence  of  India  in  Burma, 
Ceylon  and  in  India  itself  and  should  be  reheved  of  such  of  his  normal  functions 
as  may  be  convenient  by  devolution  to  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief.  They 
are  content  to  leave  to  him  such  reorganisation  of  General  Headquarters  as  he 
may  decide  to  be  necessary  to  cope  with  situation  as  it  develops. 
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3.  Your  751-S.  Since  operations  against  Japanese  even  if  they  develop  on  Indian 
territory  cannot  be  wholly  dissociated  from  those  against  Axis  Powers  else¬ 
where  it  is  fundamental  that  final  decision  in  regard  to  control  of  them  must 
he  with  War  Cabinet  (in  conjunction  with  U.S.A.).  It  follows  that  Commander- 
in-Chief  India  must  be  responsible  in  respect  of  control  of  operations  in  India 
as  elsewhere  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  (compare 
paragraph  (e)  of  draft  declaration  of  policy  in  possession  of  Lord  Privy  Seal). 
But  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  Governor-General’s  Executive  Council  (par¬ 
ticularly  if  materially  reconstituted  or  expanded)  is  to  take  effective  share  in 
counsels  for  defence  of  India  this  responsibility  to  His  Majesty’s  Government 
must  not  be  exercised  to  exclusion  of  Governor-General’s  Council.  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  therefore  be  at  pains  to  inform  Governor-General  betimes  of 
any  proposals  whether  emanating  from  himself  or  from  Chiefs  of  Staff  or 
His  Majesty’s  Government  (whether,  for  example,  for  broad  disposition  of 
forces  available  for  defence  of  India  or  for  supersession  of  civil  authority  by 
military  in  any  part  of  India)  which  seem  hkely  to  involve  questions  of  high 
policy  or  directions  to  Provinces  by  Central  Government  in  exercise  of 
emergency  powers  vested  in  it.  It  would  remain  as  now  responsibility  of 
Governor-General  to  decide  whether  to  lay  any  such  proposal  before  his 
Council  and  if  necessary  to  forward  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India  any  repre¬ 
sentations  against  it.  Such  representations  would  be  given  full  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  War  Cabinet  but  it  must  be  accepted  by  Governor-General  in 
Council  that  final  decision  must  he  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  United 
Kingdom. 


1  Nos.  325,  353  and  361. 

2  Mr  Amery  transmitted  the  text  of  this  draft  to  Lord  Linlithgow  in  telegram  5540  of  26  March. 
The  words  ‘as  he  no  doubt  always  is’  were  inserted  after  the  word  ‘pains’  in  the  third  sentence  from 
the  end.  L/WS/1/1271:  ff  65-6. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Amery  (via  Viceroy)1 


Telegram,  R^o/i/i :  f  18 


most  immediate  new  delhi,  26  March  1942,  12.55  am 

private  and  personal  Received:  25  March,  10  pm 

No.  788-S.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Begins.  After  further  discussion  with  Viceroy  and  owing  to  rumours  of  con¬ 
tents  of  document  which  are  now  circulating,  I  consider  it  essential  that  publica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  here  not  later  than  Monday  morning’s  press  with 
simultaneous  publication  in  press  in  London  on  Monday  morning,2  but  B.B.C. 
must  not  repeat  not  broadcast  before  it  appears  in  Monday  morning’s  press. 
I  will  broadcast  short  explanation  to  India  Monday  evening.  Please  confirm 
your  approval.  Ends.3 

1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  Committee  on  India.  See  also  No.  382.  2  30  March- 

3  On  his  copy  of  this  telegram,  Mr  Churchill  minuted  to  Sir  E.  Bridges  as  follows:  ‘I  see  no  objection, 
but  India  Cte  shd  see’. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Amery  ( via  Viceroy) 
Telegram,  R^o/i/i:/ 17 


most  immediate  new  Delhi,  26  March  1942,  2.15  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  26  March,  11.15  pm 

No.  792-S.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

I  saw  Azad  and  Jinnah  yesterday.1  Initial  reactions  seemed  favourable  though 
both  reserved  judgment  till  they  had  consulted  their  Working  Committees. 

2.  Jinnah  pointed  out  that  closing  words  of  paragraph  (c)  (1)  were  too  in¬ 
definite  and  I  therefore  propose  to  revise  wording  before  publication  as  follows. 
Omit  all  words  after  “prepared”  and  substitute  “to  agree  upon  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  giving  them  the  same  full  status  as  Indian  Union  and  arrived  at  by 
a  procedure  analogous  to  that  here  laid  down”. 

1  See  Nos.  379  and  380. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  I {42 )  gth  Meeting 
LIPOj6lio6c:  ff  116-8 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee  s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.  W.  1, 
on  26  March  1942  cit  6  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Viscount  Simon,  Sir  John 
Anderson,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward  Bridges  ( Secretary ).  Mr  C.J. 
RadcliJJe  attended  for  items  1-3,  others  for  item  3  only. 


CONTENTS 

Minute  No.  Subject 

1  TEXT  OF  DRAFT  DECLARATION 

2  PUBLICATION  OF  TEXT  OF  DECLARATION 

3  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PUBLICATION 

4  CONTROL  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  INDIA 

5  U-SAW 

TEXT  OF  DRAFT  DECLARATION 

1.  The  Committee  considered  telegram  No.  792-S1  from  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  proposed  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  draft  Declaration: 

Omit  all  words  after  “prepared”,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  comment  on 
paragraph  (c)  (i),  and  substitute  the  following: 

“to  agree  upon  a  new  Constitution,  giving  them  the  same  full  status  as 
Indian  union,  and  arrived  at  by  a  procedure  analogous  to  that  here  laid 
down”. 

The  Committee: 

Approved  this  alteration,  and  authorised  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  so 
to  inform  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

PUBLICATION  OF  TEXT  OF  DECLARATION 

2.  The  Committee  considered  the  proposal  that  the  text  of  the  Declaration 
should  be  published  at  the  week-end  (personal  telegram  of  25th  March2  from 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  telegrams  788— S 3  and  792-S 
from  the  Viceroy). 


1  No.  392. 


2  No.  382. 


3  No.  391. 
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The  Committee: 

Authorised  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  despatch  a  telegram  at  once, 
saying  that  publication  was  agreed  to,  and  that  he  assumed  that  both  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  concurred  in  this  course. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PUBLICATION 

3.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  contemplated  simultaneous  publication  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  in  the  Indian  Press  and  in  the  London  Press  on  Monday  morning.  This  course 
was  approved.  It  was  agreed  that  a  Declaration  of  this  kind  should  first  be 
seen  in  print,  rather  than  be  given  out  on  the  broadcast. 

It  would,  however,  be  necessary  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  should  give  a  lead 
to  the  Indian  Press.  This  would  have  to  be  done  at  a  Press  Conference  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and,  to  avoid  premature  publication,  steps  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  news  did  not  leave  India,  by  taking  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent  leakage  in  telegrams  from  India  on  the  night  of  Sunday/ 
Monday. 

Similar  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  in  this  country:  i.e.,  the  text 
of  the  Declaration  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  Press  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
for  issue  on  Monday  morning,  together  with  suitable  guidance,  and  corres- 
sponding  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  telegrams  leaving 
this  country  on  the  night  of  Sunday/Monday. 

Agreement  was  expressed  with  this  plan,  although  it  was  reahsed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  arrangements  in  Canada,  Australia  and  the 
United  States  on  the  lines  proposed  in  this  country  and  in  India  for  giving  the 
news  to  the  newspapers  some  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  publication. 

Great  importance  was  also  attached  to  the  guidance  given  to  the  Press  on 
Sunday  afternoon  being  based  on  that  given  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  the 
Indian  newspapers. 

The  Committee: 

(1)  Gave  general  approval  to  the  above  arrangements. 

(2)  Instructed  the  Director-General  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  to  con¬ 
cert  the  Press  and  pubhcity  arrangments  with  the  Press  Officer  of  the 
India  Office,  on  the  above  lines : 

(3)  Asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  telegraph  to  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  urgently,  requesting  him  to  telegraph  home  the  lines  on  which  he 
proposed  to  give  guidance  to  the  Press  Conference  in  India  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 
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CONTROL  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  INDIA 

4.  The  Committee  had  before  them  a  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (I.  (42)  14), 4  and  concurred5  in  the  terms  of  the  draft  telegram  to 
the  Governor-General  appended  thereto. 

5.  [Minute  on  U  Saw.  Not  printed.] 

4  No.  390. 

Without  alteration,  except  for  the  minor  amendment  noted  in  Annex  to  No.  390,  note  2. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L\PO\6\io6c:  f  97 


most  immediate  India  office,  26  March  1942,  7  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

382.  Your  private  &  personal  telegram  26th  March  788-S.1  Agree  to  publication 
Monday  morning.  Assume  you  and  Commander-in-Chief  concur. 

1  No.  391. 
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Mr  Bracken  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  {via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  L/ 1/1/751 :  jf  426-7 


most  immediate  26  March  1942,  9.15  pm 

PERSONAL 

5548.  Following  for  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  Minister  of  Information.  Begins.  On 
basis  simultaneous  publication  in  press  of  India  and  United  Kingdom  on  Monday 
morning,  the  following  provisions  are  required : 

1.  No  references  to  Declaration  to  appear  in  broadcasts  in  India  or  press 
messages  from  India  before  03.00  B.S.T.  We  assume  Censorship  can  be  in¬ 
structed  accordingly. 

2.  Text  of  declaration  will  be  made  available  to  press  in  this  country  on 
Sunday  afternoon  but  similar  ban  will  be  imposed  on  any  broadcast  or  out¬ 
going  press  messages. 

3.  B.B.C.  will  not  mention  until  Monday  morning  Indian  transmission  at 
08.00  hours. 
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4.  It  is  essential  that  you  send  us  as  full  as  possible  guidance  on  same  lines 
as  will  be  given  to  Indian  press  so  that  this  may  be  made  available  to  press  in 
this  country  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  they  may  take  same  line  as  you  are 
giving  in  India. 

5.  The  B.B.C.  will  arrange  to  record  or  take  live  your  Monday  evening 
broadcast  if  48  hours  previous  notice  can  be  given.  Ends. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

L/P&J I  i°l4 :  ff  23-5 

INTERVIEW  WITH  A  NUMBER  OF  SIKHS 

27  March  1942 

Baldev  Singh;  Ujjal  Singh;  Master  Tara  Singh;  Sir  Jogendra  Singh. 

After  reading  through  the  document  with  some  explanation,  they  naturally 
raised  immediately  the  question  of  protection  of  the  Sikh  minority  and  the 
possibility  of  having  some  redistribution  of  provincial  power  between  the 
eastern  and  west  Punjab  in  order  to  carve  out  a  province  in  which  the  Sikhs 
would  have  the  decisive  voice  as  a  large  balancing  party  between  Hindu  and 
Moslem.  We  then  went  again  very  carefully  through  the  document  and  I 
pointed  out  to  them  the  successive  stages  at  which  they  might  hope  to  be  able 
to  exert  pressure  which  would  enable  them  either  to  remain  part  of  the  single 
Indian  Union  or  to  get  some  provincial  autonomy  within  the  second  Union 
if  such  was  formed.  These  stages  were  as  follows.  First  of  all  in  the  constituent 
assembly  Congress  would  not  have  a  clear  majority  or  at  least  a  very  small 
one  and  would  desire  to  get  the  smaller  minorities  such  as  the  Sikhs  on  their 
side  by  making  the  most  ample  provision  for  their  protection  in  the  New 
Constitution.  This  would  set  a  standard  of  minority  protection  which  might 
well  be  satisfactory  to  the  Sikh  community  and  might  even  entail  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Punjab  into  two  provinces  or  the  setting  up  within  the  Province 
of  the  Punjab  of  a  semi-autonomous  district  for  the  Sikhs  on  the  Soviet  model. 
If  this  failed  and  the  Constitution  did  not  contain  sufficient  clauses  to  satisfy 
the  Sikhs,  then  in  the  Treaty  which  would  be  negotiated  contemporaneously 
with  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  we  should  be  able  to  insist  on  the  insertion 
of  minority  protection  clauses  in  accordance  with  the  definition  set  out  in  the 
document.  The  form  of  these  would  be  a  matter  for  negotiation.  If,  when  the 
constitution  was  finally  settled,  the  Moslems  decided  that  they  had  not  got 
sufficient  concessions  to  enable  them  to  remain  within  the  Indian  Union,  then 
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Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Maulana  Azad  and  Pandit  Nehru,  1942;  in  the  background  is 
the  Secretariat,  New  Delhi. 


Mr  L.  S.  Aniery  with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  on  his  return  jrom  India,  21  April  1942. 
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it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  a  vote  of  non-accession  by  plebiscite 
in  the  Punjab.  Although  they  would  have  a  narrow  majority  for  this  purpose 
they  would  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  increase  that  majority  as  far  as  possible, 
both  in  order  to  make  certain  of  a  majority  and  also  to  have  as  favourable  an 
atmosphere  for  setting  up  the  new  second  Dominion  as  possible.  The  probability 
would  be  that  they  would  try  to  get  the  Sikh  vote  to  support  their  action  and 
in  order  to  do  so  would  offer  minority  protection  clauses  going  further  than 
those  already  offered  by  the  Indian  Union  and  possibly  going  as  far  as  agreeing 
to  a  division  of  the  Province  or  the  setting  up  of  a  semi-autonomous  district. 
There  would  be  the  meeting  of  the  second  constitution-making  body  in  which 
the  Sikh  minority  would  be  able  to  exert  its  pressure  for  minority  protection 
if  it  had  not  previously  succeeded  in  getting  what  it  wanted.  If  at  all  these 
points  they  had  still  failed  to  get  protection,  then  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  with  the  second  Dominion  the  British  Government  would,  in  carrying 
out  the  words  of  the  document,  insist  upon  adequate  protection  for  the  Sikh 
minority,  and  that  protection  would  be  guaranteed  to  the  extent  that  if  it  were 
not  given  there  would  be  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  British  Government  and  whatever  action  was  appropriate  could  follow.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  once  granted  our  decision  to  allow  the  Indian  peoples 
complete  freedom  in  determining  their  own  constitution,  there  was  nothing 
further  that  we  could  do  to  provide  protection  for  the  minorities  as  we  could 
not  intervene  in  the  making  of  the  constitution  or  in  its  carrying  out  after  the 
Dominion  had  been  set  up  beyond  insisting  upon  the  observation  by  the 
Dominion  of  its  Treaty  obligations  as  regards  minorities. 

Although  they  were  obviously  anxious,  first  of  all  to  avoid  the  setting  up  of 
a  second  Dominion,  and  secondly,  if  it  were  set  up,  to  cut  themselves  out  an 
autonomous  district,  I  think  they  appreciated  that  we  had  done  our  utmost 
in  the  circumstances  to  provide  protection  and  they  were  very  pleased  when 
I  emphasised  to  them  that  this  matter  of  protection  to  the  Sikhs  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  discussed  in  the  War  Cabinet  because  of  our  very  great  appreciation 
of  the  contribution  that  the  Sikhs  had  made  in  the  past  and  were  making  now 
to  the  defence  of  India. 

The  only  other  point  which  they  raised  was  as  regards  the  intervening  period. 
I  explained  to  them,  on  the  lines  which  I  had  explained  to  the  others,  that  the 
forming  of  the  Government  was  a  matter  for  the  Governor-General,  subject 
to  the  general  consideration  laid  down  in  para,  (e),  and  that  I  was  sure  that  the 
Indians  who  would  be  asked  to  participate  would  be  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  various  principal  sections  of  Indian  opinion,  a  point  upon  which  they 
laid  stress. 

They  raised  the  question  also  of  Defence  and  pointed  out  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Indian  public  opinion  it  was  very  essential  that  in  some  way  or 
another  an  Indian  Minister  should  be  associated  with  Defence,  though  they 
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fully  appreciated  that  all  major  questions  of  strategy,  etc.  must  remain  within 
the  province  and  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Viceroy. 

They  were  extremely  friendly  and,  I  think,  were  fully  convinced  that  we 
were  doing  our  utmost  for  them,  and  they  promised  to  take  away  the  document 
and  consult  their  Committee  and  come  back  in  a  day  or  two  with  their  final 
observations. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI10I4:  ff  26-30 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  MAHATMA  GANDHI 

27  March  1942 

I  gave  Mr.  Gandhi  the  document  to  read  after  a  few  short  introductory  remarks, 
and  he  impressed  upon  me  that  he  had  not,  of  course,  anything  to  do  with 
Congress  officially  and  that  any  views  he  expressed  would  not  necessarily  be 
those  of  the  Congress.  In  the  first  instance  he  expressed  the  very  definite  view 
that  Congress  would  not  accept  the  document,  basing  this  upon  two  main 
points — firstly,  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  Indian  States,  secondly,  that 
dealing  with  accession  or  non-accession  of  Provinces.  Curiously  enough,  he 
also,  in  rather  a  vague  way,  questioned  the  point  as  regards  the  retention  of 
Defence  in  the  British  hands. 

So  far  as  the  Indian  States  point  was  concerned,  he  stated  that  Congress 
took  the  view  that  they  could  not  tolerate  the  continuance  of  those  autocratic 
States  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  Government  with  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  British  armed  forces  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  rulers.  He 
elaborated  a  number  of  instances  of  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Rulers  against 
the  States’  peoples  and  suggested  that  the  document  envisaged  the  continuance 
in  perpetuity  of  such  a  regime  in  the  case  of  those  States  that  did  not  actually 
come  in  to  the  new  Indian  Union.  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  so,  but  that 
the  first  basis  for  any  reform  in  State  administration  was  the  setting  up  of  an 
independent  British  India  which  by  its  influence  and  its  economic  power  would 
inevitably  set  up  a  movement  of  democratisation  in  the  States,  immediately 
in  so  far  as  they  came  into  the  new  Indian  Union  and  more  gradually  so  far 
as  those  that  stayed  out  were  concerned ;  that  beyond  this  the  question  was  an 
administrative  one  and  that  I  was  certain  once  the  new  basis  was  laid  down  for 
British  India  that  it  would  be  the  object  of  the  British  administration  to  en¬ 
courage  the  States  in  the  direction  of  a  greater  amount  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  order  that  they  might  more  easily  associate  themselves  with  British 
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India.  I  asked  him  what  his  solution  was,  whether  he  suggested  that  we  should 
immediately  force  all  the  States  into  the  Indian  Union;  and  he  rephed  that 
he  was  against  any  such  idea,  he  would  like  to  see  them  all  converted  immediately 
into  independent  States  having  no  reliance  upon  the  paramountcy  of  the  British 
Government  as  he  felt  certain  that  this  would  accelerate  a  movement  for  power 
by  the  States  peoples.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  States’  Rulers  disappear  im¬ 
mediately  but  he  wished  them  to  convert  their  States,  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
ones  into  constitutional  democracies,  while  the  smaller  States  would  have  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  larger  ones  or  into  the  Indian  Union.  After  a  very  lengthy 
argument  on  this  subject,  he  seemed  inclined  rather  to  moderate  his  view  as 
to  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  document  in  this  relation,  though  he  did  not 
withdraw  it. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  he  started  by  asserting  that  the  document  was 
an  invitation  to  the  Moslems  to  create  a  Pakistan.  He  acknowledged  the  great 
influence  ofjinnah  and  that  the  movement  for  Pakistan  had  grown  tremendously 
in  volume  during  the  last  two  years,  though  he  was  inclined  to  agree,  when 
I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether,  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  practical 
apphcation,  there  would  be  as  much  support  for  the  Pakistan  idea  as  there  was 
at  the  present  time.  I  went  through  the  document  with  him,  pointing  out  that 
it  was  primarily  based  upon  the  conception  of  a  united  India  and  that  it  was 
only  in  the  case  of  Congress  being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Moslems  in  the  Constitution-making  body  that  any  question  of  non-accession 
would  arise.  I  told  him  that  I  had  always  understood  the  attitude  of  Congress 
was  that,  once  the  British  Government  were  out  of  the  way,  as  they  would 
be  in  the  Constitution-making  body,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Congress 
and  Moslems  to  come  to  an  agreement.  I  also  stressed  my  belief  that  agreement 
was  more  likely  if  we  did  not  force  the  Moslems  in  but  gave  them  the  option 
of  not  coming  in  if  they  so  desired  when  negotiations  had  been  tried^over  the 
constitution-making  period.  Again,  after  very  lengthy  discussion,  he  seemed 
to  be  rather  less  certain  of  the  antagonism  of  Congress  on  this  point. 

I  then  asked  him  frankly  as  a  friend  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  or  as  the  direct  adviser  of  Congress  to  tell  me  what  he 
thought  was  the  best  method  of  proceeding.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  not  come  to  India  with  a  cut  and  dried  scheme  to  impose 
upon  the  Indians,  but  when  I  reminded  him  that  the  first  time  I  had  met  him 
he  had  told  me  that  once  it  was  made  absolutely  clear  that  India  would  achieve 
self-government  on  some  ascertained  date,  what  happened  in  the  intervening 
period  was  of  comparatively  small  importance,  he  seemed  inclined  to  accept 
the  view  that  this  document  was  merely  a  finalising  of  the  date  and  of  the 
method  which  might  be  adopted  pending  the  agreement  of  the  parties  upon 
any  other  or  better  one.  He  accepted,  I  think,  this  approach  to  the  document 
and  then  said  that  he  thought  it  was  extremely  inadvisable  to  have  the  document 
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published  in  any  way  whatsoever  unless  first  agreement  had  been  obtained 
from  both  the  major  communities.  I  told  him  that  the  intention  was  that  it 
should  be  published  on  Monday  and  he  asked  me  many  times  to  see  that  it 
was  not  so  pubhshed.  He  asked  me  what  Jinnah’s  views  were  as  to  pubhcation. 
I  told  him  that  he  had  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  leakage,  it  would 
be  wise  to  publish  it  before  too  long;  and  he  interpreted  this  as  being  an  in¬ 
dication  that  Jinnah  would  accept  the  scheme.  I  rather  formed  the  view  myself 
that  the  desire  he  expressed  that  it  should  not  be  pubhshed  was  because  he 
was  afraid  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  Congress  to  accept  the  scheme 
against,  perhaps,  their  wishes,  and  as  to  some  extent  depriving  them  of  an 
opportunity  of  bargaining  for  a  better  position. 

I  then  asked  him  how,  supposing  Jinnah  were  to  accept  the  scheme  and 
Congress  were  not  to,  he  would  himself  advise  me  to  proceed.  He  said  that 
in  these  circumstances  the  proper  course  would  be  for  me  to  throw  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  Jinnah  and  tell  him  that  he  must  now  try  to  get  Congress 
in  either  by  negotiating  direct  with  them  or  by  meeting  them  in  association 
with  myself.  He  thought  that  if  it  was  pointed  out  to  Jinnah  what  a  very  great 
position  this  would  give  him  in  India  if  he  succeeded,  that  he  might  take  on  the 
job  and  that  he  might  succeed.  Similarly,  if  Congress  accepted  and  Jinnah  re¬ 
fused,  he  thought  the  onus  should  be  thrown  upon  Congress  to  get  in  Jinnah. 
I  told  him  quite  definitely  that  I  should  have  to  make  up  my  mind  as  regards 
acceptance  or  not  within  the  next  few  days  and  that,  if  this  scheme  was  not 
accepted,  there  would  be  no  question  of  any  other  scheme,  anyway  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  those  people  who  had  taken  the  Congress  point 
of  view  in  the  past,  like  myself,  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  further 
influence  in  England  as  regards  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  as  it  would 
generally  be  thought  that  this  offer  was  one  which  Congress  should  have 
accepted  and  that  it  was  no  good  making  any  further  offer  until  the  Moslems 
and  Hindus  agreed.  He  expressed,  I  think  quite  sincerely,  his  hopes  that  I  should 
succeed  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said,  but  more,  I  think,  as  a  personal  matter 
than  as  an  indication  that  he  wanted  the  scheme  to  go  through. 

He  stated  that  he  would  be  remaining  in  Delhi  until  Sunday  night1  as  the 
Working  Committee  was  meeting  tomorrow,  and  that  he  would  be  most 
willing  to  come  and  see  me  again  at  any  time  I  liked  if  I  thought  it  would  be 
of  any  assistance.  I  thanked  him  and  indicated  that  I  would  either  come  and 
see  him  or  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me  sometime  on  Sunday. 


1  29  March. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

L/P&JI  10/4  :ff  31-2 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  A  NUMBER  OF  EUROPEANS 

27  March  1942 

Sir  Henry  Richardson;  Mr  Haddow;  Mr  Lawson;  Mr  Hodgson;  Mr  Parker. 
This  Group  was  mainly  interested  in  the  question  of  the  protection  of  all 
European  interests  both  during  the  transition  period  and  in  the  permanent  set¬ 
up  after  self-government  has  been  granted.  I  read  them  the  document  on  which 
I  gave  them  notes  and  explained  to  them  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  document 
was  that  we  should  give  India  complete  self-government  and  freedom  and  give 
her  complete  liberty  to  frame  her  own  constitution  in  whatever  way  she  liked ; 
that  we  are  not  going  to  interfere  in  the  form  of  that  constitution  by  insisting 
upon  any  special  rights  for  British  subjects.  I  also  pointed  out  that  after  the 
new  constitution  had  operated  they  would,  unless  they  accepted  Indian 
nationality,  become  foreigners  in  this  country.  I  further  said  that  we  had  decided 
as  a  matter  of  principle  that  we  would  not  include  in  the  Treaty,  which  we 
made  a  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  any  provisions  pro¬ 
tecting  their  commercial  interests.  Such  matters  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  treaty  which  would  not  be  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  the  new 
constitution  and  would  deal  with  trade  matters  generally.  So  far  as  we  could 
influence  the  terms  of  that  second  treaty,  we  should  try  and  get  protection  for 
British  commercial  interests.  They  then  asked  what  the  position  would  be  of 
British  subjects  who  as  a  result  of  the  granting  of  self-government  find  them¬ 
selves  deprived  of  their  livehhood.  I  added  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  no 
reason  why  British  subjects  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  operate  their 
businesses  after  the  new  constitution  came  into  operation  but  that  if  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  constitutional  change,  individual  British  subjects  found  themselves 
deprived  of  their  livelihood,  I  felt  certain  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  give 
due  consideration  to  any  claims  they  put  forward  with  a  view  to  alleviating 
the  situation  of  such  persons.  I  also  pointed  out  that  the  British  Government 
were  prepared  so  far  as  Government  employees  and  soldiers  etc.,  were  con¬ 
cerned  to  accept  the  complete  liability  in  the  case  of  their  employment  being 
discontinued.  So  far  as  the  interim  period  was  concerned  I  said  that  the  form 
of  the  Government  under  clause  (e)  was  a  matter  for  the  Governor  General 
but  assented  to  their  proposal  that  the  Executive  Council  would  be  substantially 
Indianised,  but  explained  to  them  that  until  the  new  constitution  became 
operative,  the  Government  would  have  to  be  carried  on  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  Act  subject  only  to  some  possible  minor  alteration  which  might  be 
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necessitated  after  a  new  Executive  Council  were  constituted.  They  promised, 
consequent  on  my  explanation,  to  put  their  observations  in  writing  and  said 
that  if  necessary  they  would  come  and  see  me  again. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Bracken  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office) 

Telegram,  L/J/ 1/751:  f  425 

most  immediate  new  Delhi,  27  March  1942,  4.30  pm 

Received:  27  March,  3.15  pm 
Your  telegram  No.  5548 1  dated  March  26th.  Following  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
for  Minister  of  Information.  Agree  to  your  proposals  release  of  document 
subject  to  following  consideration;  (?  Your)  para.  No.  1.  Presume  you  mean 
actual  terms  of  declaration.  Press  already  sense  imminence  of  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Paragraph  2,  I  shall  release  text  of  document  to  special  press  Conference  at 
6  p.m.  Indian  standard  time  Sunday  March  29th  for  publication  not  before 
Monday  morning  newspapers  here  imposing  ban  on  broadcasts  and  out-going 
press  messages.  At  Conference  I  shall  explain  form  of  document  copy  of  which 
will  be  circulated  with  document  to  press.  Cabling  text  of  explanation. 

3.  All  Indian  Radio  bulletins  will  carry  explanation  and  document  from 
7.20  hours  Indian  standard  time  Monday  March  30th. 

No.  4.  Please  treat  explanation  as  your  guidance. 

No.  5.  Important  you  should  make  available  both  explanation  and  document 
to  Hennessy  and/or  British  Library  of  Information  for  release  in  U.S.A.  This 
will  (?  enable)  us  assure  U.S.A.  correspondents  here  that  explanation  and 
document  will  be  available  in  U.S.A.  in  time.  Essential  American  pubhcation 
and  broadcasting  should  not  repeat  not  precede  pubhcation  in  India.  Most 
desirable  Indian  public  receive  first  publication  from  Indian  sources. 

Indian  Bureau  of  public  information  will  cover  China  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Presume  you  will  arrange  cover  Russia. 

1  shall  broadcast  to  Indian  listeners  starting  8.30  p.m.  Indian  standard  time 
Monday  March  30th  for  approximately  15  minutes.  Cabling  exact  duration 
later.  Text  of  broadcast  will  be  released  to  press  here  simultaneously.  Please 
arrange  that  Reuter’s  cable  text  to  Dominions  and  America  with  copy  to 
Hennessy.  Indian  Bureau  of  Public  Information  will  cover  China  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 


No.  395. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Bracken  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 
Telegram,  L/POffi/  106c:  f  115 


immediate  new  Delhi,  27  March  1942,  9. 10  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  806-S.  Following  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  Minister  of  Information. 

Below  follows  explanation  referred  to  in  my  reply1  to  your  cable  No.  5 548. 2 
1  shall  read  this  explanation  and  circulate  copies  with  the  proposals  at  the  press 
conference  at  6  p.m.  Indian  Standard  Time  March  29th. 

Begins.  Press  statement  to  accompany  publication  of  document. 

In  handing  you  a  copy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  War  Cabinet 
I  want  to  explain  and  make  clear  to  you  the  form  in  which  the  document  is 
drafted. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  to  the 
future  of  India  and  as  to  the  immediate  ( ?  problem)  of  Indian  Government  and 
defence. 

I  am  giving  it  to  you  for  publication  today  as  a  proposal  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  by  the  War  Cabinet  and  its  publica¬ 
tion  is  not  the  publication  of  a  declaration  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  but 
only  of  a  declaration  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  if  it  met  with  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  general  and  favourable  acceptance  from  the  various  sections  of  Indian 
opinion. 

I  rely  upon  you  all  to  make  ( ?  that)  position  abundantly  clear. 

Secondly  I  am  sure  I  can  rely  upon  every  paper  in  India  and  throughout  the 
world  to  deal  with  this  document  with  the  deep  seriousness  and  responsibility 
which  it  deserves. 

You  have  a  very  great  opportunity  and  a  great  responsibility  in  the  way  in 
which  you  deal  with  the  matter. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  weighty  issue  than  this  one,  upon  which  the 
future,  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  3  50,000,000  people  may  well  depend. 

Whatever  you  say  as  to  it,  I  know  I  can  trust  you  to  say  it  with  a  full  sense 
of  its  importance  and  with  a  full  realisation  that  you  too  may  play  a  part  in 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  by  the  way  you  treat  the  document  and 
by  the  manner  of  your  publicity. 

I  have  waited  to  make  the  document  public  until  I  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  it  personally  to  the  leaders  of  main  interests  in  India  and  until 
they  had  been  able  to  submit  it  to  their  colleagues. 


1  No.  399. 
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Now  it  is  to  be  given  a  wider  publicity  and  I  commit  it  to  your  hands  in 
confidence  that  whatever  your  views  may  be  you  will  seek  to  help  to  bring 
all  Indian  opinion  together  and  not  to  divide  or  exacerbate  differences. 

I  shall  myself  be  broadcasting  an  explanation  tomorrow  night  to  the  Indian 
peoples  and  in  view  of  that  fact  I  do  not  now  propose  to  answer  any  questions 
except  upon  the  meaning  of  the  document  itself,  in  case  there  are  any  passages 
which  are  not  wholly  clear  to  any  of  you. 

I  will  read  the  document  to  you  slowly — and  thereafter  I  will  answer  your 
questions.  Ends. 


401 

The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Viscount  Halifax 
Telegram,  L/POf/iodc: f  114 

IMPORTANT  NEW  DELHI,  2 7  March  I942,  12.10  pm 

Received:  27  March,  11.30  am 

801— S.  Your  telegram  to  Foreign  Office  No.  1,3 551  repeated  to  me. 

Following  for  Agent  General  Begins.  Many  thanks  for  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  Chiang  Kai  Shek’s  reactions.  There  is  little  immediately  which 
can  be  done  about  this,  and  there  is  no  solution  of  problem  however  liberal 
which  will  miraculously  convert  a  whole  people  to  war-mindedness  over¬ 
night.  I  am  hoping  that  it  may  be  possible  to  acquaint  Chiang  Kai  Shek  with 
H.M.G.’s  suggestions  for  a  solution  which  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  is  discussing  now 
with  Indian  Leaders,  before  any  announcement  is  made,  and  to  secure  from 
him  some  public  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  welcomes  these  suggestions 
as  a  token  of  H.M.  Govt.’s  sincerity  towards  India.  But  it  may  be  difficult. 

2.  Two  notes2  have  been  sent  to  Hennessy  on  Subhas  Bose’s  career;  and 
appreciation  of  the  effect  in  India  of  Bose’s  broadcasts  which  should  have  given 
a  useful  background.  Bose’s  broadcasts  have  excited  more  curiosity  than  in¬ 
terest  in  India  and  except  in  Bengal  have  not  had  much  effect.  There  were 
suggestions  that  it  was  not  really  Bose’s  voice,  a  symptom  perhaps  of  a  feeling 
of  shame  that  a  prominent  Indian  leader  should  be  in  (?  league)  with  Germany. 
Culminative  (sic)  effect  of  Axis  propaganda  supporting  Bose,  and  attacking 
Cripps  Mission  may  however  have  some  effect,  though  Bose  is  not  really  a 
popular  leader  outside  Bengal.  The  idea  that  his  supporters  have  majority  in 
North  West  Frontier  Province,  Punjab  and  Maharashtra,  is  of  course  utter 
nonsense. 

Repeated  to  Secretary  of  State. 

2  Not  printed. 


1  No.  280. 
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Sir  Kingsley  Wood  to  Mr  Amery 
LlPOI6jio6c:  f  137 

TREASURY  CHAMBERS,  WHITEHALL,  S.W.I,  2J  March  I942 
My  dear  Secretary  of  State 

I  am  rather  concerned  at  Cripps’  telegrams  Nos.  194  and  195.1  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  I  gave  you  a  memorandum2  on  13  th  March  suggesting  that  we 
should  ask  Cripps  by  telegram  to  amend  the  draft  Declaration  so  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  phrase  “His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably  bear  the 
full  responsibility  for  Indian  defence”  does  not  imply  complete  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  your  letter  of  21st  March3  you  pointed  out  that  the  draft  had 
not  been  made  public,  and  was  to  be  merely  in  Cripps’  pocket  as  a  basis  for 
discussion,  which  is  “a  very  different  thing  from  a  published  declaration,  by 
each  word  of  which  the  authors  are  bound”;  and  you  thought  it  unlikely  that 
the  phrase  would  be  discussed  textually. 

With  some  misgiving,  I  decided  to  accept  the  position,  supposing  that  if 
anything  were  to  be  published  Cripps  would  report  home  when  he  reached 
the  drafting  stage. 

The  two  telegrams  I  have  mentioned  show  that  the  draft  declaration  has 
not,  as  you  expected,  been  kept  in  Cripps’  pocket  but  has  been  shown  to  and 
discussed  textually  with,  the  Indian  leaders  and  that  publication  of  its  text  is 
proposed  next  Monday.  It  is  evident  that  the  precise  wording  is  being  closely 
scrutinised  by  the  Indian  leaders  and  we  must  expect  it  to  be  equally  closely 
scrutinised  by  their  followers  on  publication. 

I  appreciate  what  you  said  to  me  on  this  matter  the  other  day  but  I  feel 
bound  to  ask  you  to  consider  my  point,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  again, 
and  to  send  a  telegram  to  Cripps  as  I  previously  suggested  asking  him  to  insert 
the  word  “military”  before  the  word  “responsibility”  in  paragraph  (e). 
Frankly  I  do  not  think  we  shall  deserve  well  if  we  leave  the  matter  to  the  chance 
that  Indian  opinion  will  not  hold  us  to  the  full  meaning  which  can  be  attached 
to  the  words ;  a  document  of  such  historical  importance  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  drafted  with  great  care  and  it  may  not  look  well  if  we  try  later  to 
take  the  line  that  we  do  not  accept  the  full  implications  of  the  wording  we 
ourselves  chose. 

Yours  ever, 

KINGSLEY  WOOD 


1  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  was  referring  to  telegrams  788-S  and  792-S  (Nos.  391  and  392)  by  the  number 
which  appeared  at  the  top  right-hand  comer  of  the  decipher. 

2  No.  327.  3  No.  360. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Attlee 

LlPOI6lio6c:  f  134 

India  office,  27  March  1942 

My  dear  Clem, 

Please  see  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter1  just  received  from  Kingsley  Wood. 
He  is  very  afraid  that  the  reference  to  “full  responsibility  for  Indian  defence” 
in  the  Declaration  will  be  taken  by  Indians  to  mean  that  we  shoulder  the  whole 
expense  and  India  ceases  to  pay  for  her  defence.  He  accordingly  would  like 
the  word  “military”  inserted  before  “responsibility”. 

While  realizing  that  there  may  be  some  substance  for  his  anxiety  about  the 
possibility  of  misinterpretation,  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  if  the  question  were  raised,  for  us  stoutly  to  deny  that  the  phrase  could 
bear  the  implication  which  he  fears.  To  insert  “military”  would,  I  fear,  have 
the  effect  of  suggesting  that  we  were  not  going  to  be  responsible  for  anything 
except  military  operations,  whereas  we  did  in  our  discussions  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  “defence”  in  effect  covered  “good  government”. 

My  inclination  would  be  to  let  the  declaration  stand  as  it  is  and  run  the  risk. 
But  I  should  be  glad  of  your  views. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  simultaneously  to  the  other  members  of  the  India 
Committee.2 

Yours  ever, 

L.  S.  AMERY 


1  No.  402. 

Mr  Amery  s  letters  to  Sir  J.  Anderson,  Viscount  Simon  and  Sir  J.  Grigg  suggested  that  they  might 
let  him  have  their  views  by  telephone. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Mr  Amery 
LIPOI6/io6c:  f  129 

DOMINIONS  OFFICE,  DOWNING  STREET,  S.W.1 ,  21/  March  1 942 
My  dear  Leo, 

If  there  is  any  real  substance  in  the  Chancellor’s  point,1  which  I  doubt,  it  will 
not  be  removed  by  inserting  the  word  “military”.  The  implication,  if  any, 
is  in  the  word  “full”. 

I,  therefore,  say  “no  change”. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  R.  ATTLEE 


1  See  No.  403. 
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Record  of  a  telephone  message  from  Sir  J.  Anderson 

L/POI6lio6c:  f  130 

Reply  to  Secretary  of  State’s  letter  of  27th  March1 

1.  Sir  John  Anderson. 

Hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  addition  to  the  text.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  had  a  good  knowledge  of  what  was  in  his  colleagues’  minds  and  what 
they  meant  by  the  words  in  the  draft.  Sir  John  suggests  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  might 
be  asked  to  make  this  meaning  plain  in  exposition  without  finding  it  necessary 
to  add  any  qualifying  word  to  “responsibility”. 

2.  If  such  quahfying  word  were  found  necessary  by  Sir  Stafford  (and  he  must 
have  full  discretion)  then  Sir  John  would  prefer  “executive”  to  “military”. 

1  See  No.  403,  note  2.  There  is  no  record  of  replies  from  Viscount  Simon  and  Sir  J.  Grigg  in 
L/PO/6/1060 
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Mr  Atnery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIPO/6/  106c:  f  113 

most  immediate  India  office,  2 7  March  i()42>  am 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

386.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  26th  March,  792-S.1  Paragraph  2. 
Proposed  amendment  is  approved. 

1  No.  392. 


407 

Mr  Amery  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  (via  Viceroy) 

Telegram,  LlPOj6/io6c:  jf  gj-6 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  2J  March  I942,  2.20  pill 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

387.  Superintendent  series.  Following  for  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  myself.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  most  important  that  you  should  give  press  fullest  possible  ex¬ 
planation  of  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  declaration  before  issuing  it  in  order 
to  secure  intelligent  comment  and  avoid  stupid  misconceptions.  You  will  of 
course  know  best  what  to  say  but  one  or  two  points  occur  to  me  as  probably 
worth  stressing. 

The  equality  of  Dominion  status  is  the  status  of  this  country,  which  we  re¬ 
gard  not  as  independence  minus  but  as  independence  plus,  as  independence 
enhanced  by  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  of  moral  support.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  derogation  from  India’s  status  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  right  of  provinces  to  stay  out  is  the  inevitable  corollary  of  our  determina¬ 
tion  that  the  need  for  agreement  should  not  hold  back  freedom  for  those  who 
do  agree.  We  desire  Indian  unity  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  Indians  con¬ 
sidering  their  interlocking  interests  will  freely  find  a  solution  which  will  preserve 
India’s  essential  unity  towards  the  outside  world.  But  we  would  sooner  see 
India  free  and  divided,  for  a  time  at  least  and  in  the  hope  of  subsequent  coming 
together,  than  see  freedom  indefinitely  postponed.  As  in  the  United  States  after 
1783  an  interim  period  may  follow  removal  of  British  control  before  true 
United  States  of  India  can  take  shape. 

Anyhow  all  good  luck  to  your  gallant  effort.  You  have  evidently  begun  well. 
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Mr  Clauson  to  Mr  Turnbull  ( via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  L/PO/6/  106c:  jf  iog-12 

most  immediate  India  office,  27  March  1942,  5  pm 

390.  Turnbull  from  Clauson.  Superintendent  series.  Your  telegram  803-S.1 
Following  is  text  of  draft  telegram  to  Viceroy.  [There  follows  the  text  of  the 
Annex  to  No.  277.] 

1  This  telegram  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records.  It  is  therefore  uncertain  whether  it  asked 
for  the  text  transmitted  in  telegram  390,  or  whether  the  text  required  was  that  transmitted,  after 
a  further  request  by  Mr  Turnbull,  in  telegram  5668  of  28  March  (No.  424). 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&S/ 12/2315 :  f  234 


India  office,  28  March  ig42,  12.5  am 
5599.  Following  is  repetition  of  Washington  telegram  to  F.O.  No.  1714  of 
March  24th. 

We  learn  from  a  source  other  than  the  State  Department  that  the  United 
States  Agent-General1  at  New  Delhi  has  reported  that  unless  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’ 
solution  gives  India  the  complete  freedom  which  she  demands,  together  with 
effective  guarantees  for  its  fulfilment,  the  effect  will  be  disastrous. 

1  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Wilson. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LjP&J/i  0/9 :  ff  40-1 


MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  DELEGATION1  OF  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  PRINCES 


28  March  1942 

After  giving  them  the  document,  they  raised  a  number  of  questions  as  to  what 
might  happen  in  strange  hypothetical  situations,  any  of  which  were  never 
hkely  to  arise,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  their  situation  would  be  vis-a-vis  the 
new  Indian  Union  and  His  Majesty’s  Government.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that 
there  were  two  classes  of  treaties,  one  of  which  dealt  with  paramountcy,  and 
the  other  of  which  dealt  with  trade,  economic  or  financial  considerations,  and 
that  the  latter  series  of  treaties  would  require  adjustment  if  the  new  Indian 
Union  came  into  being  since  their  arrangements  would  then  have  to  be  be-, 
tween  the  independent  Dominion  and  themselves  and  not  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  as  the  rulers  of  British  India  and  themselves.  So  far  as  the  para¬ 
mountcy  treaties  were  concerned,  these  would  remain  unaltered  unless  any 
State  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  paramountcy  in  order  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
itself  the  better  to  the  new  conditions. 

They  asked  whether  the  Governor-General  and  Viceroy  would  in  the  new 
circumstances  be  the  same  man  and  I  stated  that,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  there 
would  have  to  be  two  different  individuals  because  the  interests  to  be  regarded 
by  the  two  were  quite  definite,  and  in  some  cases  antagonistic.  As  regards  the 
location  of  the  Viceroy,  I  suggested  that  some  extra-territorial  place  in  one 
of  the  States  would  possibly  have  to  be  arranged,  and  also  explained  that  in 
our  treaty  with  the  Union  we  should  have  to  make  any  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  passage  of  troops,  etc.  which  might  be  required  for  the  carrying  out 
of  our  treaties  with  the  States.  So  far  as  the  undertaking  of  our  obligations  of 
defence  of  the  States  was  concerned,  I  said  that  this  would  depend  of  course 
upon  the  number  and  position  of  States  that  were  left  out  of  the  Union,  but 
there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty  from  the  naval  point  of  view  so  long  as  we 
held  Ceylon,  or  from  the  Air  point  of  view  so  long  as  we  had  the  aerodromes 
that  were  necessary  in  one  or  other  of  the  States,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  hypothesize  conditions  of  which  there  would  be  an  infinite  variety  of  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

I  said  that,  summing  it  all  up,  we  should  stand  by  our  treaties  with  the 


1  The  members  of  the  delegation  were  the  Maharaja  Jam  Saheb  of  Nawanagar;  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner;  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala;  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal;  Sir  V.  T.  Krishnamachari;  Sir  C.  P 
Ramaswamv  Aiyar;  the  Nawab  of  Chhatari;  Sir  M.  N.  Mehta;  Mir  Maqbool  Mahmud. 
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States,  unless  they  asked  us  to  revoke  them,  so  far  as  all  matters  of  paramountcy 
were  concerned.  That  as  far  as  I  could  see,  if  they  wished  them  to  be  revised 
and  for  us  to  give  up  paramountcy  in  any  case  we  should  be  unlikely  to  take 
any  objection. 


411 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/1 0/4:  f  33 


MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  TEJ  BAHADUR  SAPRU 
AND  DR  M.  R.  JAYAKAR 


28  March  1942 

Both  of  these  two  took  the  Hindu  line  in  a  rather  modified  form,  not  pro¬ 
testing  to  any  great  extent  against  the  right  of  non-accession  but  raising  very 
strongly  the  question  of  the  control  of  Defence  by  an  Indian.  I  repeated  to 
them  the  arguments  that  I  had  used  with  others  showing  the  necessity  of  that 
control  remaining  in  British  hands,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  they  would  go 
so  far  as  to  oppose  the  totality  of  the  scheme  on  this  ground. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&JI  1  o/4  :ff  34-5 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  SRI  C.  RAJ AGOPALACHARI 

28  March  1942 

I  had  an  extremely  interesting  and  very  instructive  talk.  He  had  not  actually 
seen  the  document,  except  for  a  moment  before  he  came,  nor  was  he  prepared 
to  deal  with  any  part  of  it  in  detail  as  he  was  not  authorised  to  present  the 
Congress  point  of  view.  But  in  fact  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  portions  of  the 
document  which  were  likely  to  be  picked  upon  by  Congress.  The  first  was  the 
use  of  the  word  “Dominion”,  and  he  suggested  that  if  we  could  use  the  words 
“Free  Member  State”  instead  of  “Dominion”  it  would  be  an  advantage. 
Secondly  he  dealt  with  the  right  of  non-accession,  though  he  did  not  stress 
this  so  strongly  as  the  third  point,  which  was  the  question  of  Defence.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  document  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole  so  far 
as  the  fundamentals  were  concerned  and  that  he  must  bear  in  mind  what  the 
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alternative  to  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  at  least  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  for  an  indefinite  period 
afterwards,  which  would  certainly  militate  seriously  against  the  effectiveness 
of  the  defence  of  India.  He  stressed  very  strongly  his  own  view  that  everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  defend  India  and  that  it  was  essential  that  the  Indian 
Leaders  should  be  able  to  give  some  clarion  call  to  the  Indians  which  would 
stimulate  them  from  their  present  defeatist  attitude  and  it  was  as  part  of  this 
argument  that  he  put  forward  suggestions  that  something  should  be  done  as 
regards  the  redrafting  of  the  last  paragraph  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Indian  people  were  asked  to  defend  their  own  country  and  that  it  was  not 
merely  the  obhgation  of  the  British  Government,  and  he  associated  with  this 
the  recommendation  that  something  should  be  done  about  an  Indian  Defence 
Minister  if  we  hoped  to  get  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  document.  So  far 
as  the  whole  scheme  was  concerned,  he  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  its  acceptance 
and  that  the  crucial  question  would  be  whether  Nehru  could  be  got  to  take 
the  same  point  of  view;  if  he  could,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  carry 
the  scheme  through  the  Congress  Working  Committee.  He  begged  of  me  to 
try  and  make  some  adjustment  of  the  final  paragraph  in  order  to  meet  what 
he  knew  would  be  Nehru’s  reaction. 


4i3 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LjP&Jlioj4:  f  36 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  JINNAH 

28  March  1942 

Mr.  Jinnah  who  was  most  urbane  and  pleasant  came  professedly  to  ask  a  few 
further  questions  and  elucidation.  The  questions  did  not  amount  to  anything 
more  than  he  had  asked  before.  He  asked  me  to  specify  what  I  regarded  as 
essentials  of  the  scheme  which  must  be  accepted  and  I  specified  all  these  other 
than  the  detailed  arrangements  and  the  form  of  the  constituent  assembly  pro¬ 
vided  a  form  could  be  agreed  by  the  Indian  leaders.  It  was  quite  clear  from  his 
whole  attitude  that  his  Committee  had  already  accepted  the  scheme  in  principle, 
and  were  prepared  to  proceed  to  settle  the  details  especially  those  under  clause 
(e).  We  talked  in  a  rather  vague  and  general  way  about  this  and  I  told  him  that 
if  Congress  and  the  League  accepted  the  scheme  I  should  ask  the  Viceroy  to 
get  into  touch  with  them  as  regards  the  questions  of  formation  of  a  Government 
under  clause  (e). 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

UP&JI10I4:, f 37 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  HYDERABAD  DELEGATION 

28  March  1942 

This  was  merely  a  repetition  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Diwan  of  Hyderabad1 
and  three  of  his  advisers2  of  the  interview  which  had  been  held  with  the  Delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Chamber  of  Princes  in  the  morning  at  which  he  had  also  been 
present  and  therefore  requires  no  further  record. 

1  The  Nawab  of  Chhatari. 

2  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur;  Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung  Bahadur;  Mr  Syed  Abdul  Aziz. 


4H 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

UP&JI10I4:, f 38 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  HINDU  MAHASABHA 

28  March  1942 

This  delegation  was  led  by  Savarkar,1  who  spent  most  of  his  time  lecturing 
me  upon  the  principles  of  majority  determination  and  of  the  fallacies  within 
the  document  which  I  had  submitted  to  him.  On  the  few  occasions  when  I 
was  able  to  get  a  word  in  I  tried  to  point  out  that  the  principle  of  the  document 
was  a  single  unitary  India  for  which  purpose  a  constituent  assembly  voted  by 
majority  would  be  set  up  and  that  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
Hindus  and  the  Moslems  to  agree  that  any  question  of  a  second  dominion  would 
arise.  I  am  afraid  I  made  little  or  no  impression  on  him  and  his  colleagues  who 
then  asked  me  whether  the  document  must  be  accepted  as  a  whole  since  they 
were  in  favour  of  an  immediate  declaration  in  the  terms  of  the  first  paragraph 
but  were  opposed  to  the  right  of  non-accession.  I  told  them  that  the  document 
must  be  accepted  as  a  whole  or  rejected  so  far  as  die  fundamental  parts  were 
concerned  and  that  we  regarded  the  right  of  non-accession  as  fundamental. 
I  gathered  that  they  would  on  this  basis  reject  the  document.  They  then  raised 
the  question  of  the  Defence  Minister  and  said  that  as  they  did  not  trust  the 

1  The  other  members  of  the  delegation  were:  Dr  B.  S.  Moonje;  Dr  S.  P.  Mookherjee;  Sir  J.  P. 

Srivastava ;  Mr  Ganpat  Rai. 
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Moslems  and  they  imagined  they  did  not  trust  the  Hindus,  they  would  want 
to  have  two  Defence  Advisers,  one  Hindu  and  one  Moslem,  whose  advice  the 
Viceroy  would  undertake  to  accept.  I  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  very  practical  scheme,  but  the  Viceroy  would  no  doubt  get  his  advice 
from  the  Executive  Council  and  not  from  outside  advisers,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Moslem  might  not  be  the  same  as  the  Hindu. 

416 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

LjP&Jliol4:ff  39-40 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  CONGRESS  PRESIDENT1 

28  March  1942 

He  came  back  with  a  view  to  raising  with  me  further  explanatory  points  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  tomorrow  afternoon. 
He  was  depressed  at  the  apparent  cheerfulness  of  the  Muslim  League  and  at 
first  raised  again  the  question  of  the  right  of  non-accession  but  very  quickly 
gave  up  the  argument  upon  that,  stating  that  it  was  not  nearly  so  important 
as  the  other  point  which  he  had  to  raise  which  related  to  the  Defence  Minister. 
For  over  an  hour  and  a  half  we  argued  upon  this  point  exploring  it  from  all 
angles  and  I  constantly  impressed  upon  him  that  the  alternative  to  the  acceptance 
of  our  scheme  was  not  that  they  would  have  an  Indian  Minister,  or  any  other 
advantages  of  the  scheme,  but  that  matters  would  remain  precisely  as  they  are 
to-day  until  after  the  war  and  possibly  a  good  deal  longer.  Also,  if  this  scheme 
was  not  accepted,  they  would  find  that  those  who  had  been  their  best  friends 
in  British  political  circles  in  the  past  were  no  longer  able  to  do  anything  to 
assist  them  towards  the  aims  which  they  had.  After  a  very  great  deal  of  arguing 
he  practically  admitted  that  it  was  not  possible  to  expect  British  units  of  any 
kind  to  be  submitted  to  the  pohtical  control  of  an  Indian  Minister.  As  I  pointed 
out  to  him,  such  a  conception  was  contrary  to  every  kind  of  international  practice 
in  these  matters,  instancing  that,  when  we  sent  naval  units  and  air  force  units 
to  Russia,  no  one  ever  suggested  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  Russian 
political  control;  though  operationally  they  might  be  under  Russian  officers, 
their  movements  could  only  be  decided  upon  and  controlled  by  the  British 
Government.  He  then  asked  could  there  not  be  Indian  control  of  the  Indian 
Army.  I  pointed  out  that  to  have  two  staffs,  two  commanders-in-chief  and  two 
armies  in  India  under  separate  control,  one  from  the  War  Cabinet  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  other  from  the  Defence  Minister,  would  make  for 
maximum  inefficiency  in  the  defence  of  India  even  if  it  were  otherwise  practical. 
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I  stressed  that  this  was  not  a  question  of  denying  the  Indians  some  element  of 
freedom  because  we  did  not  trust  them  but  was  a  technical  matter  upon  which 
we  had  decided  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  as  effective  as  possible  the 
defence  of  India  by  British  and  Indian  units  together.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
was  convinced  though  he  was  considerably  shaken  when  he  left  me.  He  stated 
that  he  had  one  or  two  further  points  to  raise,  but  that  he  would  raise  them 
tomorrow. 

1  Maulana  Azad. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

UP&jMr.fv 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  SIKANDER  HAYAT  KHAN 

28  March  1942 

Sir  Sikander  really  came  to  give  me  the  confidential  information  that  the 
Working  Committee  of  the  Muslim  League  had  accepted  the  scheme  as  a 
whole  and  were  prepared  to  embark  upon  the  working  out  of  the  details 
particularly  as  regards  sub-clause  (e).  I  asked  him  his  views  as  regards  the 
question  of  the  Defence  Minister  and  he  stated  that  he  thought  it  very  possible 
that  Congress  would  fix  upon  this  as  a  reason  for  refusing  the  scheme  since 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  refuse  it  on  any  other  ground  and 
that  in  his  view  it  was  most  advisable,  if  possible,  that  we  should  make  the 
maximum  of  concessions  in  the  direction  of  giving  some  appearance  of  defence 
responsibility  to  an  Indian  member  of  the  Executive,  although  he  agreed  that 
it  was  essential  that  the  practical  control  of  defence  matters  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Viceroy.  He  thought  that  the 
chances  of  getting  Congress  to  accept  would  to  a  considerable  extent  depend 
upon  whether  we  could  make  an  offer  in  this  respect  appear  sufficiently  reason¬ 
able  for  them  not  to  be  able  to  face  public  opinion  in  turning  down  the  whole 
scheme  upon  the  excuse  as  regards  defence. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Sir  Kingsley  Wood 


LjPOI6lio6c:  f  131 

28  March  1942 

My  dear  Kingsley, 

I  have  submitted  to  the  India  Committee  your  letter  of  March  27th1  suggesting 
the  insertion  of  the  word  “military”  before  “responsibility”  in  paragraph  ( e ) 
of  the  Declaration.  1  am  afraid  1  agree  with  them  in  thinking  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  change  the  Declaration  and  that  the  insertion  would  not  really  safeguard 
us  against  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  to  which  the  simple  answer  is  that 
we  obviously  did  not  mean  anything  other  than  responsibility  for  the  executive 
pohcy  of  defence  and  its  concomitant  consequences  in  respect  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  generally.  The  word  “military”  might  very  well,  from  that  point  of 
view,  be  taken  to  mean  that  we  wash  our  hands  of  all  responsibility  for  India 
except  as  regards  military  operations. 

I  am,  however,  telegraphing  to  Cripps  to  suggest  that  in  his  prekminary 
exposition  to  the  Press  he  might  find  an  opportunity  for  making  your  point. 
I  attach  a  copy  of  the  telegram.2 


Yours  ever, 


L.S.  A. 


1  No.  402.  2  No.  419. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  Viceroy) 
Telegram,  L/PO^j  106c:  f  127 


immediate  India  office,  28  March  1942,  4  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

398.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  for  Sir  S.  Cripps.  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  is  anxious1  lest  reference  to  full  responsibility  in  paragraph 
(e)  should  be  taken  as  implying  that  we  reheve  India  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  her  defence  and  would  suggest  insertion  of  “military”  be¬ 
fore  “responsibility”.  Have  discussed  with  colleagues  on  India  Committee  who 
are  against  any  change.2  You  may  however  find  it  possible  to  forestall  possible 
misconception  in  your  preliminary  exposition  to  Press.  If  in  that  case  any 
qualifying  word  to  responsibility ”  were  used  “executive”  would  probably 
be  better  than  “military”.3 

1  See  No.  402.  2  See  Nos.  403,  404  and  405. 


3  See  No.  405,  para.  2. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Bracken  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office) 

Telegram,  Llljiffsi:  f  419 

immediate  new  Delhi,  28  March  1942,  3  pm 

Received:  28  March,  1.13  pm 
812-S.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal  for  Ministry  of  Information.  Reference 
last  night  s  B.B.C.  broadcast  from  London  reporting  interviews  taking  place 
here.  The  comic  ignorance  of  a  (sic)  confusion  between  a  Sheikh  and  a  Sikh 
does  not  help  to  build  up  British  prestige,  but  merely  makes  us  a  laughing  stock. 


421 

Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Amery  ( via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  L/POf/iodc:  f  94 

most  immediate  new  delhi,  28  March  1942,  1.30  pm 

Received:  28  March,  10.30  am 
No.  815— S.  Following  from  Turnbull.  Will  you  please  repeat  immediately  to 
Washington  text  of  draft  statement  of  policy  so  that  State  Department  see  it 
before  public. 
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Mr  Amery  and  Mr  Bracken  to  Viscount  Halifax  (via  Foreign  Office ) 
Telegram,  Lj  PO/6j  1 06c :  f  89 


most  immediate  28  March  1942,  1.30  pm 

No.  1998.  Following  from  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  consultation  with 
Minister  of  Information. 

Begins.  India  policy.  With  amendment  telegraphed  in  my  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  telegram1  you  are  now  in  possession  of  final  text  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government’s  proposals.  Text  of  proposals  will  be  released  for  publication 
simultaneously  in  India  and  in  this  country  at  3  a.m.  (repeat  3  a.m.)  British 
Summer  Time  on  Monday,  30th  March.  Explanatory  statement2  which  Sir 

1  Transmitting  the  amendment  contained  in  No.  393,  Minute  1.  L/PO/6/io6c:  f  88. 

2  No.  400. 
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Stafford  Cripps  will  make  to  a  Press  Conference  in  India  tomorrow  (Sunday) 
evening  will  also  be  published  simultaneously  in  India  and  this  country  at  3  a.m. 
(repeat  3  a.m.)  British  Summer  Time  Monday.  Text  of  explanatory  statement 
is  being  telegraphed  to  Campbell  by  Ministry  of  Information. 

2.  In  view  of  importance  of  adequate  pubhcity  for  the  proposals,  and  the 
explanation  of  them,  in  United  States  of  America,  we  should  be  grateful  if 
you  would  arrange  for  simultaneous  release  of  both  documents  in  America 
at  3  a.m.  (repeat  3  a.m.)  British  Summer  Time  next  Monday.  It  is  imperative 
that  no  (repeat  no)  advance  distribution  should  be  made  in  order  to  ensure 
that  India  does  not  receive  first  intimation  of  proposals  through  American 
broadcasts  or  from  Press  messages  from  United  States  of  America. 

3 .  Please  confirm  immediately  that  you  will  arrange  release  in  this  way  in 
order  that  American  correspondents  in  India  may  be  informed  accordingly. 

4.  Cripps  will  broadcast  to  Indian  listeners  at  8.30  p.m.  (repeat  8.30  p.m.) 
Indian  standard  time  (approximately  4  p.m.  British  Summer  Time)  on  Monday,. 
30th  March,  for  approximately  15  minutes.  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
are  making  arrangements  to  link  up  either  for  live  relay  or  recording  and  are 
contacting  American  network.  Text  of  broadcast  will  be  released  to  Press  in 
India  simultaneously  and  Reuter  wih  transmit  it  fully  to  United  States  of 
America  dropping  copies  on  British  Press  Service  and  Indian  Agent-General. 

5.  Please  inform  Campbell  and  Bajpai  and  communicate  text  of  declaration 
to  State  Department  in  strictest  confidence. 


423 


Viscount  Halifax  to  Mr  Amery  and  Mr  Bracken  ( via  Foreign  Office ) 
Telegram,  L/POffijiodc:  f  87 


most  immediate  Washington,  28  March  1942,  3.55  pm 

Received:  28  March,  10.35  Pm 

No.  1818.  Your  telegram  No.  1998. 1 

Following  for  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  Minister  of  Information. 
Necessary  arrangements  are  being  made  for  release  here,  in  accordance  with 
your  instructions. 


1  No.  422. 
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Mr  Clauson  to  Mr  Turnbull  ( via  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  L/PO/dj  106c:  f  123 


most  immediate  India  office,  28  March  1942,  3  pm 

$668.  Turnbull  from  Clauson.  Your  telegram  28th  March,  820-S.1  Begins. 
[There  follows  the  text  of  the  Annex  to  No.  283.]  Ends. 

1  This  telegram  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records.  See  Nos.  295,  para.  2,300;para.  1,  and  408. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Radclijfe 


LjPOI6lio6c:  jf  go-2 


28  March  ig42 


Dear  Mr  Radcliffe, 

I  see  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  telegram1  that  his  proposed  statement  to  accom¬ 
pany  publication  of  the  Declaration  is  merely  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  it 
only  becomes  a  declaration  of  policy  if  implemented  by  Indian  agreement,  and 
that  it  is  a  serious  document.  There  is  none  of  the  kind  of  explanation  of  its 
meaning  and  purpose  which  I  confess  I  had  hoped  for.  In  view  of  this  it  might 
be  as  well  that  you  should  have  available  for  guidance  of  the  Press  the  enclosed 
note  on  the  more  salient  points.  They  may  also  be  useful  to  whoever  at  the 
B.B.C.  does  a  digest  of  the  Declaration,  and  I  enclose  a  couple  of  spare  copies 
for  that  purpose. 

Yours  sincerely, 


L.S.  A. 


Enclosure  to  No.  423 

NOTE  ON  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

The  Declaration  deals  mainly  with  the  future  constitutional  policy.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  until  there  is  agreement  upon  the  future,  all  discussions  of  present 
interim  changes  will  inevitably  be  governed  by  the  desire  of  the  different  parties 
to  manoeuvre  for  position  with  reference  to  the  future,  and  that  they  will 
inevitably  put  forward  extreme  demands  both  against  each  other  and  against 
H.M.G.  in  the  hope  of  prejudging  the  situation,  or  at  any  rate  not  giving  it 
away  from  their  point  of  view.  Once  there  is  agreement  on  the  future,  Indian 


1  No.  400. 
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leaders  will,  it  is  hoped,  consider  the  question  of  participation  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Government  from  a  practical  and  realist  point  of  view. 

The  preamble  states  the  position  of  India  as  a  full  Dominion  in  terms  taken 
from  the  famous  Balfour  Definition  of  1926. 2  The  essential  point  emphasised 
is  that  the  status  is  that,  not  merely  of  the  other  Dominions,  but  of  the  United 
Kingdom  itself.  We  have  never  felt  the  moral  obligations  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  partnership  as  a  derogation  from  our  status.  On  the  contrary  we  have 
regarded  them  as  an  enhancement  of  that  status,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  obligations  are  at  least  balanced  by  the  advantages  of  mutual  support.  These 
advantages  will  obviously  be  greater  for  all  of  us  after  the  war. 

The  question  of  secession  from  the  Empire  is  one  not  of  constitutional  right, 
but  the  practical  one  that  the  other  members  of  the  Commonwealth  would 
not  endeavour  by  force  to  restrain  a  fellow  member  which  decided  to  wash 
its  hands  of  the  obligations,  and  forgo  the  advantages,  of  the  partnership.  If 
this  country  decided  that  it  would  no  longer  regard  British  subjects  outside 
this  country  as  such  and  that  it  had  no  intention  of  helping  them  or  their 
countries  in  time  of  danger,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth' 
would  coerce  us.  But  our  action  would  certainly  be  morally  a  wrong  and  not 
a  right. 

As  regards  the  actual  scheme,  the  essence  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  element 
of  such  importance  or  essential  character  of  its  own  as  the  Moslems — or  for 
that  matter  the  Indian  States — can  be  coerced  into  submission  to  a  central 
authority  for  India  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  recognition  of  that  fact  has  in  the  past  laid  us  open  to  the  charge,  the  untrue 
charge,  that  we  were  using  internal  differences  in  India  in  order  to  postpone 
self-government.  To  that  the  only,  and  indeed  obvious  answer,  is  not  to  let 
the  reluctance  of  one  part  of  India  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rest  going  ahead. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  right  of  provinces  to  stand  out.  In  this 
respect  the  Government  has  only  been  following  the  precedent  set  in  the  case 
of  every  Dominion,  where  unity  has  first  come  about  by  the  action  of  certain 
colonies,  others  coming  in  later  and  in  some  instances  not  at  all,  e.g.  New¬ 
foundland  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Confederation,  New  Zealand  in  the  case 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Protectorates 
in  the  case  of  the  South  African  Union. 

By  this  decision  it  is  not  implied  that  H.M.G.  do  not  desire  the  maintenance 
of  that  unity  in  relation  to  the  outside  world  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  Britain  has  given  to  India.  But  it  believes  that  this  union  is  more 
likely  to  come  about,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  if  not  at  once  then  sub¬ 
sequently,  if  the  different  elements  are  free  to  decide  for  themselves  and  to 
weigh  on  their  own  responsibility,  all  the  disadvantages  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economic  development,  defence,  the  interlocking  of  minorities,  etc.  of 
failure  to  achieve  union. 
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Similarly,  the  particular  body  suggested  for  shaping  the  constitution  is  only 
failing  prior  Indian  agreement  on  a  preferable  alternative.  The  essential  point 
here  again  is  our  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  we  who  are  standing  in 
the  way  of  India’s  constitutional  advance,  but  that  we  are  ready  to  give  that 
initiative  in  promoting  agreement  which  we  already  pledged  ourselves  to  give 
in  the  Declaration  of  1940. 

2  See  No.  195,  note  2. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

private  and  personal  28  March  1 942 

No.  825-S.  I  have  had  clear  indications  both  from  Dow  in  Sind  and  from  Bengal 
of  the  growing  reluctance  of  the  Ministries  to  put  their  heart  into  the  war 
effort  or  take  responsibility  for  unpleasant  decisions.  In  Sind  the  position  seems 
to  be  that  the  Chief  Minister,  while  doing  lip-service  to  war  effort  or  war 
propaganda,  will  do  nothing  to  further  these  aims  if  he  can  avoid  it.  While 
in  Bengal  the  Civil  Defence  Minister1  is  achieving  good  results,  some  of  the 
Ministry  seem  to  have  put  about  the  ingenious  theory  that  the  Council  of 
Ministers  is  distinct  from  the  Government  of  Bengal — a  theory  which  the  Chief 
Minister  puts  into  practice  by  agreeing  departmentally  to  the  issue  of  orders 
necessitated  under  direction  from  the  Centre,  and  then  coming  back  with  a 
memorandum  from  the  “Council  of  Ministers”  protesting  against  the  policy. 
In  brief  the  idea  appears  to  be  to  hang  on  to  the  sweets  of  office  without 
accepting  its  responsibilities.  1  feel  I  ought  to  let  you  know  of  this  tendency 
because  I  have  the  strong  impression  that  the  situation  is  deteriorating  and  that 
a  situation  might  develop  in  which  Herbert  ought  to  force  the  issue  even  to 
the  point  of  Fazlul  Haq’s  resignation,  and  should  this  be  necessary  it  would  be 
important  that  the  issue  should  be  presented  squarely  and  tersely  in  a  form  that 
could  be  published  without  the  necessity  of  long  arguments  on  our  side.  I 
naturally  hope  that  such  a  situation  will  not  develop,  but  would  be  glad  to 
know  in  advance  what  would  be  your  reaction  and  that  of  Parliament  if  the 
matter  were  handled  on  these  lines. 


1  Mr  Santosh  Kumar  Basu. 
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Viscount  Halifax  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  Viceroy) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/130 

Washington,  28  March  1942 
No.  6.  Following  for  Sir  S.  Cripps.  I  have  to  make  public  speech  on  India  in 
New  York  on  7th  April  about  which  time  if  not  earlier  I  suppose  you  may  make 
some  statement  before  leaving  India. 

If  this  is  likely  to  appear  either  just  before  or  just  after  my  speech  I  should 
be  immensely  grateful  for  a  short  telegram,  to  reach  me  by  5th  April  at  latest, 
giving  me  for  my  confidential  information  the  tenour  of  any  statement  you 
may  be  contemplating.  I  hate  to  bother  you  at  such  a  time  and  I  would  not  do  so 
if  I  did  not  believe  my  speech  can  help  His  Majesty’s  Government  by  getting 
Indian  reahties  better  appreciated  here,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  out  of  step  with 
what  you  may  be  saying  or  doing. 


428 

Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

28  th  March 

Suggestions  for  amendment  of  the  broadcast1  were  prepared  by  P.S.V.  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Reforms  Commissioner,  and  an  amendment  on  defence2 
drafted  having  regard  (a)  to  the  recent  telegrams3  on  the  subject  of  defence 
organisation,  and  (b)  to  the  desirability  of  presenting  a  firm  and  sound  propa¬ 
ganda  case  should  Congress  try  to  back  out  of  their  dilemma  by  using  the 
Defence  portfolio  as  an  excuse.  His  Excellency  adopted  one  or  two  of  these 
suggestions  and  entered  them  in  pencil  on  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  draft.4  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  did  not  desire  to  suggest  definitely  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  the  expansive 
amendment  on  defence  as  drafted,  and  decided  merely  to  suggest  the  omission 
of  certain  words.  Given,  however,  the  possible  desirability  from  the  propaganda 
point  of  view  of  so  framing  the  statement  on  defence  as  to  prevent  Congress 
from  making  the  defence  statement  a  good  excuse  to  reject  the  declaration 
(which  they  might  quite  probably  want  to  reject  for  other  less  publishable 
reasons),  His  Excellency  agreed  that  the  draft  should  be  offered  by  Reforms 
Commissioner  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  his  own  consideration  and  with 
the  remark  that  should  he  desire  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  original  draft  the 
Commander-in-Chief  should  of  course  be  consulted.  It  was  to  be  added  by  the 
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Reforms  Commissioner  that  in  the  event  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  desiring  to 
adopt  a  draft  on  these  lines,  he  might  also  bring  into  the  draft  a  further  sug¬ 
gested  passage  designed  to  indicate  that  there  were  other  things  in  the  formation 
of  a  Government  in  addition  to  the  defence  portfolio  and  which  were  of  serious 
importance,  and  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  did  not  imply  that  they  had 
no  interest  in  what  happened  to  the  rest  of  the  Government  so  long  as  the 
defence  portfolio  remained  unchanged  during  the  war  ( vide  his  note  attached).5 

Mr.  Hodson  duly  put  these  points  to  Mr.  Owen. 

About  lunch  time,  Mr.  Turnbull  came  to  see  His  Excellency  and  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Rajagopalachariar  had  indicated  good  hope  of  Congress  accep¬ 
tance6  provided  that : 

(a)  the  words  “Dominion  Status”  were  omitted  from  the  Declaration;  and 

(b)  the  declaration  on  the  subject  of  defence  was  so  altered  as  in  effect  to 
result  in  the  following : 

(i)  that  full  control  of  defence  should  pass  to  Indian  hands : 

(ii)  that  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  responsibility  should  be  stated  as 
existing  for  historical  reasons :  and 

(iii)  that  while,  therefore,  the  control  of  defence  lay  in  Indian  hands,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  should  retain  responsibility  and  be  responsible 
for  its  success  or  failure.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  was  proposing  to  telegraph 
home  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  a  modification  of  the 
Declaration  so  as  to  meet  this  point. 

His  Excellency  informed  Mr.  Turnbull  that  he  could  not  possibly  accept 
such  as  a  modification;  and  on  His  Excellency’s  instructions  P.S.V.  subsequently 
asked  for  an  initial  typescript  of  the  modification7  in  question,  which  His 
Excellency  had  found  himself  unable  to  accept.  His  Excellency  had  also  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mr.  Turnbull  that  in  the  event  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  desiring  to 
telegraph  home  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  subject,  His  Excellency  must  himself 
have  the  opportunity  of  simultaneously  sending  his  own  views  home.  Having 
regard  to  this  development,  His  Excellency  was  prepared,  if  subsequent  in¬ 
formation  showed  it  to  be  desirable,  to  consider  reopening  with  Sir  Stafford 
the  question  of  the  terms  of  his  broadcast  on  defence,  with  a  view  to  producing 
a  passage  which  would  have  the  double  effect  ( a )  of  minimising  the  propaganda 
value  of  the  defence  point  for  the  Congress,  and  ( b )  showing  quite  clearly  how 
far  His  Excellency  was  prepared  to  go. 

Approved.  L.,  30.3.42. 


1  Namely  No.  457,  the  broadcast  which  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  to  make  on  30  March  at  8.30  pm. 

2  See  Annex.  3  See  Nos.  325,  353,  361  and  Annex  to  No.  390,  note  2. 

4  Sir  S.  Cripps’  draft  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records.  5  Not  printed. 

6  Cf.  No.  412.  7  Enclosure  to  No.  429. 
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Annex  to  No.  428 

Draft  by  Mr.  Pinnell  and  Mr  Hodson 

Read  over  to  Mr.  Owen  by  Mr.  Hodson,  28th  March 

We  make  one  absolutely  essential  reservation  in  respect  of  defence.  This 
reservation  does  not  mean  that  the  Governor-General  and  his  Executive 
Council  will  or  could  be  excluded  from  an  effective  share  in  counsels  for  the 
defence  of  India.  In  this  war  defence  is  indivisible;  it  permeates  the  activities 
of  every  department  of  Government  and  demands  from  every  department  the 
fullest  co-operation.  But  if  His  Majesty’s  Government  are,  as  they  feel  bound 
to  do,  to  take  full  responsibility  for  the  naval,  military  and  air  defence  of  India, 
then  the  defence  of  India  must  be  dealt  with  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  as 
part  of  the  world  war  effort  in  which  they  are  now  engaged,  and  the  direction 
of  which  must  be  decided  by  the  War  Cabinet  and  their  highest  Staff  advisers. 
To  reconcile  this  position  with  the  requirement  that  the  Government  of  India 
must  have  an  effective  share  in  defence  counsels,  we  have  decided  that  at  this, 
end  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  in  military  operations  is  the  responsible 
agent  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  must  also  be  present  in  person  both  to 
hear  and  to  speak  at  the  Council  table  of  the  Governor-General  and  must 
there  be  invested  with  the  full  authority  of  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council. 
At  the  other  end,  the  Indian  peoples  have  been  offered  a  place  for  India’s 
representation  on  the  War  Cabinet,  and  it  is,  through  their  representatives, 
instructed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  and  sharing  in  the  dehberations 
at  the  Centre  of  the  Commonwealth’s  war  direction,  that  India  will  take  her 
full  share  in  the  joint  control  of  the  Commonwealth’s  war  policy  guarding 
and  emphasising  her  own  needs.8 

I  have  said  that  defence  is  indivisible,  and  in  the  situation  I  have  described 
the  personal  burden  on  the  Viceroy  and  his  Government  must  be  heavy  and 
unceasing. 

The  Viceroy,  whose  task  it  is  to  secure  for  India  that  government  which  will 
ensure  the  most  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  in  all  its  phases,  has  done  his 
utmost  to  assist  me  with  my  Mission,  and  I  am  certain  that  Indian  leaders  can 
rely  upon  him  in  consultation  with  them  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  general 
principles  that  I  have  just  explained  to  you.9 


8  Cf.  No.  457,  pp.  569-70. 


9  Cf.  No.  457,  p.  567. 
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429 

Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

28  March  14)42 

Mr.  Pinnell, 

This  is  a  copy  ol  the  proposed  amendment  which  I  brought  for  His  Excellency 
to  see  at  1.30  today. 

F.  F.  TURNBULL 


Enclosure  to  No.  42Q 
Proposed  revise  of  paragraph  (e)1 

During  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India,  the  peoples  of  India  must 
take  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  own  country  and  the  task  of  organising 
this  defence  must  fall  upon  the  Government  of  India;  yet  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  must  inevitably  bear  the  full  responsibility  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  India,  both  for  historical  reasons  and  by  virtue  of  the  world- wide 
nature  of  the  war.  They  desire  and  invite . . . 

1  See  also  Nos.  428  and  430. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


most  immediate  new  Delhi,  29  March  1942,  i  am1 

PERSONAL  AND  VERY  SECRET 

No.  83 1— S.  For  Prime  Minister.  It  looks  at  the  moment  pretty  certain  that  the 
critical  issue  will  arise  tomorrow,  Sunday,  on  the  question  of  Defence  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  under  no  circumstances  can  we  give  up 
any  of  the  responsibility  for  the  Defence  of  India.  A  very  considerable  number 
of  persons  and  interests  have  on  the  other  hand  stressed  the  need  to  raise  the 
keenness  of  the  Indians  to  defend  their  country. 

2.  The  Viceroy,  Commander-in-Chief  and  myself  have  discussed  this  and 
want  to  do  our  utmost  to  deprive  Congress  of  any  excuse  for  refusal  under  this 

1  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  gives  the  date  as  28  March.  The  date  and  time  given  here  are  taken  from 
L/I/1/751 :  f  409- 
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head.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  possible  implication  in  the  present  draft  that 
it  is  not  for  the  Indians  to  defend  India  we  unite  in  urging  the  immediate 
acceptance — which  I  must  have  by  3  p.m.,  Indian  Standard  Time,  tomorrow, 
the  29th  March,  to  be  effective  in  the  pubhcation — of  the  following  paragraph 
in  heu  of  the  first  portion  of  paragraph  (e)  down  to  “desire  and  invite”. 

Begins.  ( e )  During  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India  and  until  the 
new  Constitution  can  be  framed  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably 
bear  the  full  responsibility  for  and  retain  the  ultimate  control  and  direction 
of  the  Defence  of  India  as  part  of  their  world  war  effort,2  but  the  task  of 
organising  to  the  full  the  military  moral  and  material  resources  of  India  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
peoples  of  India.  His  Majesty’s  Government  desire  and  invite.  Ends. 

3.  If  your  agreement  is  received  in  time  we  will  substitute  this  in  agreed 
text  for  publication. 

2  The  draft  printed  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141  has  ‘the  world  war’  for  ‘their  world  war  effort’. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  (via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  LlPOI6jio6c:  f  £5 


most  immediate  29  March  1942,  4  am 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

403.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  to  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Begins.  Your  831-S.1 

1.  There  is  no  time  to  convene  Cabinet,  or  even  to  consult  colleagues,  but 
since  you  assure  me  that  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief  unite  with  you 
in  urging  proposed  amendment  of  clause  (e)  I  authorise  you  to  act  accordingly. 

2.  It  would  be  better  to  omit  the  adjective  full’’  before  the  word  “respon¬ 
sibility”,  and  the  adjective  “ultimate”  before  the  word  “control”.  Cable  most 
immediate  final  text. 

3.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  it  clear  that  your  mission  in  no  way  extends 
to  Ceylon.  Ends. 


1  No.  430. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  LjPOI6lio6c:  f  84 

MOST  immediate  India  office,  29  March,  3.43  ant 

404.  Following  for  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Begins.  You  may  assure  American  corre¬ 
spondents  that  simultaneous  publication  of  draft  declaration  is  being  arranged 
in  U.S.A.1 

2.  State  Department  will  be  shown  text  in  strict  confidence  before  issue.2  Ends. 
1  See  Nos.  422  and  423.  2  See  No.  421. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Amery  [via  Viceroy) 

Telegram,  R/jolijitf 17 

most  immediate  29  March  1942 

83 3— S.  Your  telegram  No.  403 1  March  29th.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Am  inserting  proposed  amendment  of  paragraph  (e)  in  final  text  with  omission 
of  2  words  requested  in  your  paragraph  No.  2. 

Full  text  of  amended  paragraph  follows.2 

1  No.  431. 

2  Telegram  834-S  of  29  March  (L/I/1/751 :  £414)  transmitted  the  text  of  para,  (e)  of  the  draft  Declara¬ 
tion  as  published.  No.  456. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&Jli  oj. 4 :  jj  42-5 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  CONGRESS  MEMBERS 

29  March  1942 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  came  to  breakfast  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  met  me  in 
the  same  completely  friendly  atmosphere  in  which  we  had  last  parted,  and 
after  some  general  and  family  conversation  we  talked  on  some  of  the  major 
points  of  the  document,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  had  no  conversations  with 
his  Congress  colleagues  yet  because  he  had  only  just  seen  the  document  at 
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Allahabad  and  had  then  to  go  into  strict  isolation  in  bed  for  two  days  to  try 
and  get  over  his  fever  and  had  seen  no  one. 

I  stressed  to  him  the  need  of  using  this  opportunity  to  arrive  at  a  settlement 
and  my  impression  was  that,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  the  only  real  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  would  emerge  would  be  that  relating  to  the  immediate  state  of 
affairs  and  the  allocation  of  the  Defence  Ministry.  We  only  had  time  to  explore 
this  in  a  very  cursory  way,  and  I  then  went  with  him  to  Birla  House,  where 
there  was  a  great  gathering  of  Congress  people,  and  was  met  by  Maulana  Azad, 
who  took  me  and  Nehru  straight  along  to  see  Mahatma  Gandhi.  I  did  not 
repeat  or  discuss  any  of  the  problems  with  Mr.  Gandhi,  we  merely  had  a  rather 
general  conversation  and  he  said  he  had  nothing  more  to  add.  He  thanked  me 
for  my  letter1  about  publication  and  said  he  quite  understood  that  it  could  not 
now  be  put  off  but  that  he  thought  it  was  unfortunate  in  the  circumstances. 
He  then  suggested  that  I  should  take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Kher  and  Pant 
as  they  were  both  there,  and  I  went  off  into  another  room  with  them  and  we 
had  an  hour  and  a  half’s  conversation. 

First  of  all  it  turned  upon  the  question  of  non-accession  and  it  was  entirely 
Pant  who  put  forward  the  arguments,  though  they  both  intimated  that  they 
had  no  sort  of  authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Working  Committee.  He 
was  quite  persistent  in  trying  to  convince  me  that  it  was  undesirable  to  en¬ 
courage,  as  this  document  he  thought  would  do,  the  non-acceding  desires  of 
the  Muslim  League,  but  I  pointed  out  to  him  that,  whatever  the  ideal  solution 
might  be,  my  task  was  to  create  a  solution  between  the  Muslim  League  and 
Congress,  and  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  doing  something  to  meet 
the  Muslim  League  view.  I  told  him,  as  I  had  told  Nehru,  that  I  understood 
that  the  Congress  leaders  had  stated  they  did  not  wish  to  rule  out  the  Pakistan 
idea,  and  that  all  our  scheme  was  doing  was  to  leave  it  as  a  possibility,  and  I 
felt  therefore  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  object  on  that  ground.  I  think  that  by 
the  end  of  the  argument  on  this  point,  both  Pant  and  Kher  began  to  see  that 
as  a  compromise  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  the  scheme  as  we  put  it 
forward. 

He  also  raised  the  question  of  the  Indian  States  and  the  desirability  for  our 
handing  over  paramountcy  to  the  new  Indian  Union.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
this  could  not  be  done,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  States,  without  a  breach 
of  our  treaty  obligations  and  we  did  not  propose  to  commit  such  breaches ;  and 
that  I  took  the  same  view  as  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Gandhi  the  other 
day  to  me,2  that  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  States  into  the  Union  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  go,  and  that  we  must  rely  upon  the  pressure  of  the  example  of 
self-government  in  the  Indian  Union  to  develop  the  democratisation  of  the 
States  and  gradually  bring  them  into  the  Union. 

Kher  then  raised  the  question  of  the  Defence  Ministry  and  we  had  a  long 
three  sided  argument  as  to  the  practicability  of  this.  I  pointed  out  that  it  was 
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not  a  question  of  whether  we  trusted  or  did  not  trust  the  Indians  to  control 
their  own  defence  but  that  it  was  a  question  of  the  technical  efficiency  of  the 
defence  of  India  and  it  was  impossible  at  the  last  moment,  when  an  attack  might 
come  any  day,  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  transferring  the  defence  from  its 
present  control  to  Indian  control.  I  stated  that  none  of  the  British  officers  at 
present  in  command  would  be  prepared  to  work  under  the  new  system  because 
they  would  feel  that  they  could  not  carry  out  effectively  their  duties,  and  also 
that  a  change-over  would  create  such  disorganisation  that  it  would  militate 
against  the  effectiveness  of  defence  over  the  vital  period  of  three  or  four  months 
which  was  ensuing.  By  the  end  of  the  argument  they  both  admitted  that  in 
practice  the  strategic  and  tactical  disposition  of  all  fighting  units  must  remain 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  subject  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  War  Cabinet,  but  they  still  urged  that  there  were  many  other 
Defence  matters  which  could  be  handled  by  an  Indian,  and  stated  that  they 
did  not  think  they  could  rouse  the  country  to  its  self-defence  unless  they  could 
point  out  that  the  Indians  themselves  were  responsible  for  their  own  defence. 
I  stressed  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  control  was  in  the  War  Cabinet  and  that 
we  were  asking  the  Indians  to  participate  fully  in  this  control  through  their 
representative  on  the  War  Cabinet;  and  that  the  Government  of  India  would 
of  course  be  fully  able  to  advance  its  views  and  tender  its  advice  and  any  such 
views  or  advice  would  be  most  seriously  considered,  but  that  upon  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  controlling  power  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  this 
must  reside  in  the  War  Cabinet  and  nowhere  else.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
these  arguments  but  I  think  they  reahsed  the  force  of  them  and  quite  frankly 
were  trying  to  face  up  to  the  difficulties  of  combining  an  actual  British  control 
of  the  Defence  forces  and  a  publicly  acknowledged  position  in  which  an  Indian 
Member  could  really  lead  the  Indian  people  to  their  defence.  I  suggested  to 
them  that  I  might  be  rather  altering  the  words  of  the  last  clause1 2 3 — I  was  not 
yet  certain — and  that  the  alteration  might  put  the  situation  in  a  manner  which 
would  help  them  in  making  their  appeal  to  the  Indian  people. 


1  Mr  Gandhi  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  discussed  the  question  of  publication  during  their  meeting  of 
27  March  (see  No.  397,  pp.  499-500).  Evidently,  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  written  to  Mr  Gandhi  to 
explain  further  his  reasons  for  deciding  to  publish. 

2  See  No.  397,  p.  499-  3  See  No.  43°. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

LjP&Jll0l4:ff46~7 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  AND  MAULANA  AZ AD 

29  March  1942 

I  had  about  two  hours  with  these  two  and  started  by  giving  them  the  new 
altered  draft  in  its  final  form1  and  then  explained  to  Nehru  the  general  picture 
which  I  had  given  to  Maulana  Azad  the  last  time  I  saw  him.2  The  four  points 
that  were  raised  were,  first,  the  use  of  the  word  “Dominion”.  I  pointed  out 
that  this  was  not  a  question  of  substance  but  of  phraseology  and  I  gave  the 
reasons  why  it  had  been  put  in,  in  order  to  stop  objections  by  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  other  Dominions.  I  think  they  attached  psychological  im¬ 
portance  to  this  but  it  was  in  no  sense  a  major  point. 

They  then  went  on  to  the  question  of  the  Indian  States  and  the  representation- 
by  [for  ?]  the  States  Peoples.  I  repeated  the  arguments  I  had  used  to  Mr.  Gandhi3 
and  to  Maulana  Azad  on  a  former  occasion  and  said  that  if  they  wanted  these 
States  to  come  in,  as  apparently  they  did,  this  was  the  only  way  of  inducing 
them. 

They  then  passed  to  the  non-accession  point.  I  explained  the  method  of 
deciding  this  in  those  cases  where  there  was  a  40  %  or  more  minority  of  the 
accession  vote  in  the  legislatures,  that  it  would  be  referred  to  a  plebiscite  of 
the  total  adult  male  population.  This  method  they  seemed  to  accept.  On  the 
major  point  we  had  a  long  argument  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  grant  of  the 
act  was  hkely  to  be,  and  I  pointed  out  that  Nehru  and  other  Congress  leaders 
had  said  they  were  prepared  to  envisage  the  possibility  of  Pakistan  and  that 
was  all  the  scheme  was  doing.  They  then  said  that  they  thought  a  scheme  by 
which  the  Moslem  provinces  could  secede  after  five  to  ten  years  was  one  that 
might  be  acceptable,  and  I  replied  that  this  would  be  a  far  more  disruptive 
method  of  deciding  the  matter  than  doing  it  in  the  making  of  the  constitution, 
and  finally  the  argument  was  reduced  to  which  was  the  better  method  of 
allowing  for  some  form  of  non-accession  or  secession,  which  I  pointed  out  was 
essential  in  order  to  get  the  Moslems  to  agree. 

W e  then  went  to  the  final  point  as  regards  Defence.  The  altered  text  seemed 
somewhat  to  improve  the  position  but  we  went  through  all  the  same  arguments 
again  and  I  think  I  convinced  them  of  the  non-practicabihty  of  an  Indian  Defence 
Minister  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

The  general  attitude  of  Nehru,  who  was  tired  and  not  well,  was  mild  and 
conciliatory  and  he  left  me  in  complete  doubt  as  to  whether  Congress  was  more 
or  less  decided  not  to  accept  it  and  that  it  was  not  worth  arguing  or  pressing 
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for  any  alteration  or  whether  he  was  not  inclined  to  press  his  particular  objec¬ 
tions  in  view  of  the  general  character  of  the  scheme  and  its  grant  of  free  self- 
government  in  India. 

1  See  No.  456.  2  See  No.  416.  3  See  No.  397,  pp.  498-9. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI10I4:  f  48 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  FAZLUL  HUQ 

29  March  1942 

This  largely  consisted  in  the  recounting  of  conditions  in  Bengal.  He  also  made 
it  quite  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of  opposing  Jinnah  in  any  way  either 
now  or  in  the  future  and  that  if  it  came  to  a  showdown  he  would  follow  his 
leadership  even  though  he  disagreed  with  him.  He  said  that  he  would  do  any¬ 
thing  he  possibly  could  to  help  the  scheme  to  get  through,  although  he  did 
not  apparently  like  the  provisions  as  they  related  to  Bengal.  He  was  really 
more  concerned  with  the  immediate  situation  and  what  was  going  to  happen 
in  Bengal,  and  the  more  effective  use  of  the  Indian  control  of  Government  to 
mobilise  the  Indian  people. 


437 

Formula  given  by  Mir  Maqbool  Mahmud  to  Mr  Turnbull 

L\P&J\io\9:  $  53 

There  is  no  specific  provision  at  present  for  a  separate  Union  of  States  only.  If, 
however,  a  large  number  of  States  desire  to  have  a  separate  Union  and  to  deal 
collectively  with  the  other  Union,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mir  Maqbool  Mahmud 


LlP&Jliol9:f52 


29  March  1942 


Dear  Maqbool  Mahmud, 

I  have  shown  the  formula1  which  you  gave  me  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  He  states 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  States  which  decided  not  to  accede  to 
the  new  Indian  Union  could  form  a  Union  of  their  own  with  the  same  status 
as  the  Indian  Union.  What  he  did  say  was  that,  if  any  of  the  States  should 
decide  not  to  accede  to  the  Union,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  forming 
some  combination  among  themselves,  but  the  States  included  in  any  such 
combination  would  not  obtain  any  change  of  status  by  virtue  of  the  present 
document,  which  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  such  a  situation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  F.  TURNBULL 


1  No.  437. 


439 

Mir  Maqbool  Mahmud  to  Mr  Turnbull 
L/P&Jli  o/g :  jf  43-51 

SECRET  19  CANNING  LANE,  NEW  DELHI,  29  March  I942 

Dear  Turnbull, 

In  continuation  of  our  talk  this  morning,  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
unofficial  summary  of  consultations  which  the  Indian  States’  delegation  had 
with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  on  the  28th  March  1942.  Sub-para  (iii)  of  para  3  will 
be  amended  in  the  light  of  your  letter  of  today. 

Yours  sincerely, 

MAQBOOL  MAHMUD 

Enclosure  to  No.  439 

OFFICE  OF  H.H.  THE  CHANCELLOR,  CHAMBER  OF  PRINCES 

(narendra  mandal) 

The  Memorandum  attached  is  not  the  official  record  of  the  conversation.  It 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor  and  approved  by  the 
Ministers  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
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Forwarded  with  the  compliments  of  His  Highness  the  Chancellor,  Chamber 
of  Princes. 

SECRET 

Summary  of  proceedings  of  the  Consultations  of  the  Indian  States  delegation 
with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Delhi,  on  the  28th  March,  1942. 1 

Introductory 

His  Highness  the  Chancellor  made  it  clear  that  this  meeting  was  intended  to 
elucidate  the  position  in  respect  of  certain  matters  arising  out  of  the  proposed 
Declaration  and,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  commit  the  States  to  anything  or 
to  be  treated  as  an  indication  of  their  views.  Sir  Stafford  stated  that  he  fully 
appreciated  this  position. 

2.  Sir  Stafford  indicated  that,  in  order  to  eliminate  certain  doubts  which  had 
been  expressed  by  certain  quarters,  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  second  part 
of  clause  c  (i)  as  follows : 

“With  such  non-acceding  Provinces,  should  they  so  desire,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  agree  upon  a  new  Constitution  giving  them 
the  same  full  status  as  to  the  Indian  Union  and  arrived  at  by  a  procedure  analogous 
to  that  here  laid  down.”2 

3.  Sir  Stafford  elucidated  the  position  as  follows  in  respect  of  the  questions 
put  to  him — 

(A)  Regarding  c  (i) 

(i)  The  non-adhering  States  will  retain  their  present  constitutional  position; 

(ii)  Whether  it  will  be  possible  or  not  for  States  that  do  not  adhere  in  the 
beginning  to  do  so  later,  will  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  Constitution¬ 
making  body; 

(iii)  There  is  no  specific  provision  at  present  for  a  separate  Union  of  States 
only.  If,  however,  a  large  number  of  States  desire  to  have  a  separate 
Union  and  to  deal  collectively  with  the  other  Union  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it. 

(B)  Regarding  c  (ii) 

4.  Query  I  ( a )3 

It  is  contemplated  that  ultimately  the  complete  transfer  of  responsibility  from 
British  to  Indian  hands  will  include  Defence.  The  Treaty  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  the  Crown  and  the  non-adhering  States  are  intended,  however,  to 
remain  as  hithertofore. 


1  Cf.  No.  410.  2  See  No.  393,  Minute  1. 

3  No  text  of  this  or  the  subsequent  queries  has  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records. 
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5.  Query  1(b) 

(i)  If  it  be  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  Crown’s  obligations  to  the  States, 
to  provide  for  the  retention  of  Crown  troops  or  for  the  passage  of 
Troops  across  the  territories  of  the  Union,  it  is  contemplated  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  it  in  the  proposed  Treaty  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Union. 

(ii)  The  question  of  protection  of  the  States  would  continue  to  be  a  matter 
between  the  Crown  and  the  States,  unless  some  or  all  of  the  adhering 
States  told  the  Crown  that  they  desired  their  right  to  protection  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Union. 

(iii)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Crown  to  retain  the  means  to  implement  its 
obligations  to  the  States  even  after  the  new  Constitution  has  come  in. 

(iv)  No  Crown  Troops  are  intended  to  be  located  within  the  territories 
of  the  Union,  without  its  agreement,  after  the  new  Constitution  is 
set  up ;  but  possibly  some  arrangement  may  have  to  be  made  to  locate 
the  Crown  Troops  in  a  place  outside  the  territories  of  the  Union  (such 
as  in  Ceylon  or  in  the  territories  of  some  State).  If  Crown  troops  are' 
retained  outside  the  territories  of  the  Union,  corridor  for  the  free 
passage  of  such  Troops  will  have  to  be  arranged  across  the  territories 
of  the  Union  to  the  States  concerned. 

(v)  The  question  of  protection  may  also  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  negotia¬ 
tion  between  the  adhering  States  and  the  Union,  and  it  may  be  a  part 
of  their  agreement  that  the  relations  of  a  State  with  the  Crown  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Union.  But  this  could  not  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  State  concerned. 

(vi)  In  the  initial  stages  the  movement  is  hkely  to  be  towards  separate 
Dominions.  In  theory  at  least  there  may  be  separate  Armies  also.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  must  retain  sufficient  power  to  implement  their 
obligations  to  States,  with  due  regard  to  all  such  forces. 

(vii)  It  is  left  to  the  States  to  decide  whether  to  adhere  or  not  to  adhere  to 
the  new  Constitution,  and  in  doing  so,  they  will  satisfy  themselves 
whether  the  Treaty  obligations  are  safely  provided  for. 

6.  Regarding  query  2 

(i)  It  is  contemplated  that  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  arrangements  to  be 
negotiated  by  the  States  would  cover  matters  of  common  concern  to 
British  India  and  the  States,  whether  or  not  an  Indian  State  elects  to 
adhere  to  the  Constitution.  In  the  case  of  adhering  States,  the  contem¬ 
plated  revision  may  also  cover  other  matters  including  those  relating  to 
the  right  of  protection  and  in  certain  cases  the  exercise  of  Paramountcy . 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  anticipate  the  exact  position  until  it  is 
known  what  the  Constitution  will  be. 
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(ii)  The  relationship  of  the  Crown  and  the  States  is  not  proposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  Treaty  between  the  Crown  and  the  Union. 

7.  Regarding  query  3 

The  proposed  negotiations  for  the  revision  of  Treaty  arrangements  could  be 
undertaken,  both  by  the  adhering  and  the  non-adhering  States,  after  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Union  has  been  framed  by  the  Constitution-making  body. 
These  negotiations  will  be  conducted  by  the  States  with  the  Crown.  It  may, 
however,  be  necessary  for  the  adhering  States  to  make  supplementary  arrange¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  certain  matters  with  the  Union. 

8.  Regarding  query  4 

The  clause  “so  far  as  this  may  be  required  in  the  new  situation”  in  this  para, 
obviously  means  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  circumstances  created  by  the 
new  Constitution. 

9.  Regarding  query  5 

(i)  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  States  which  adhere  to  the  Constitution 
may  later  secede  from  it  unless  the  Constitution-making  body  agrees 
to  provide  in  the  new  Constitution  for  such  right  of  secession  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to. 

(ii)  Even  if  the  new  Union  should  decide  to  have  a  republican  form  of 
Government,  it  will  not  be  open  to  an  adhering  State  to  secede  from  it, 
unless  there  is  a  specific  provision  to  that  effect  in  the  new  Constitution. 

10.  Regarding  query  6 

Compliance  with  the  Treaties  contemplated  under  this  clause  and  the  im¬ 
plementing  of  the  Crown’s  obligations  to  the  States,  would  be  enforced  under 
the  New  Constitution  with  the  usual  sanctions  such  as  diplomatic  persuasion, 
economic  pressure  and  in  the  last  resort  the  use  of  force. 

11.  Paramountcy 
Regarding  query  7 

(i)  It  is  contemplated  that  Paramountcy  will  continue  as  at  present  with 
the  Crown,  and  legally  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  other  authority 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  States.  This  will  be  so  even  in  respect 
of  the  adhering  States,  unless  any  of  them  desires  that  in  consequence 
of  its  adherence  its  relations  with  the  Crown  may  also  be  transferred 
to  the  Union.  The  new  Union  will  exercise  no  paramountcy  over  the 
States,  nor  is  there  any  question  of  handing  over  the  rights  of  para¬ 
mountcy  to  the  new  Union. 

(ii)  It  is  contemplated  that,  both  in  the  case  of  the  adhering  and  the  non¬ 
adhering  States,  paramountcy  will  disappear  in  due  course  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  suitable  conventions. 
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(iii)  Under  die  new  Constitution,  the  Viceroy  will  have  to  be  a  separate 
person  from  the  Governor-General.  This  matter  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  War  Cabinet,  but  Sir  Stafford  had  come  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  the  separation  of  the  offices  of  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  will  be  inevitable  under  the  new  Constitution.  There 
may  be  some  difficulty  regarding  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Viceroy, 
but  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  an  extra-territorial  area  in  a  State 
where  the  Viceroy  could  reside. 

(iv)  In  the  obviously  extreme  case  where,  for  instance  the  Union  un- 
warrantedly  invades  a  State,  the  Viceroy  may  have  to  use  force  against 
the  Union.  Moreover,  the  British  Navy  in  the  Far  East,  at  any  rate  for 
a  considerable  period,  would  be  strong  enough  in  the  last  resort  to 
implement  the  Crown’s  obligations  to  the  States. 

12.  Regarding  query  8 

(i)  The  decisions  in  the  Constitution-making  body  will  be  taken  by 
majority. 

(ii)  Thereafter,  the  contemplated  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  new  constitution  will  be  put  to  the  formal  vote  of  the  Lower  House  of 
each  Provincial  legislature.  If  it  is  approved  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
6o%,  the  Provinces  concerned  would  adhere  to  the  proposed  constitution; 
otherwise  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  a  plebiscite  of  the  total  adult  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Province  which  will  decide  by  simple  majority  whether  to 
adhere  or  not  to  adhere  to  the  new  constitution.  The  whole  procedure  will 
have  to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  non-adhering  Provinces  to  evolve  their 
Constitution. 

13.  Regarding  para  (e) 

It  was  made  clear  that  this  para  is  in  the  nature  of  instructions  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  to  H.E.  the  Viceroy.  He  will  proceed  to  implement  them  as 
soon  as  there  is  indication  of  general  agreement  with  the  proposed  Declaration. 
The  Governor-General  s  Executive  Council  will  be  confined  in  the  interim 
period  to  British  India  and  there  is  no  question  of  any  Prince  or  representative 
of  States  as  such  being  included  in  it. 

14.  General 

It  is  not  proposed  to  keep  any  official  record  of  these  conversations. 
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440 

Proceedings  of  a  Press  Conference  held  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  29  March  1942 

L/P&JI  10/3  :ff  45-51 

Q :  May  I  ask — in  the  statement1  which  you  have  just  read,  you  have  mentioned 
the  word  “principal  sections  of  the  Indian  people”,  but  in  your  introductory 
statement2  you  have  used  the  word  “Indian  peoples”.  You  have  also  used  the 
same  word  “peoples”  in  the  first  declaration.3  Formerly  the  Viceroy  has  always 
said,  “I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Princes  and  people  of  India”.  Would  you  kindly 
tell  us  whether  there  is  any  particular  significance? 

A:  We  use  both  in  the  declaration.  As  I  understand  English  the  peoples  of 
India  and  the  Indian  peoples  are  exactly  the  same.  There  is  absolutely  no  par¬ 
ticular  significance.  We  recognise  that  the  Indian  sub-continent  is  peopled  by 
more  than  one  race.  I  beheve  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  1  is  almost  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

Q:  Does  the  Statute  of  Westminster4  come  into  the  picture  as  far  as  the 
determination  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  is  concerned? 

A:  I  will  elucidate.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  lays  down  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  constitutions  for  different  Dominions  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
which  those  dominions  expressed.5  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Statute  of 
Westminster  definition  of  a  dominion.  The  only  question  which  arose  as  re¬ 
gards  the  Balfour  Declaration  as  originally  made  in  1926  was  a  constitutional 
question  which  was  argued  by  lawyers  as  to  whether  a  dominion  had  the 
legal  right  to  secede  from  the  Commonwealth.  Long  after  that  it  was  universally 
accepted  as  a  fact,  whatever  the  legal  arguments  may  be,  that  the  dominions 
could  secede.  In  this  document,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of 
doubt  on  that  point,  we  have  inserted  in  the  last  sentence  of  para  (c)  (ii)  the 
statement  “but  will  not  impose  any  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  Indian 
Union  to  decide  in  future  its  relationship  to  other  Member  States  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.”  It  can  decide  to  remain  with  them  or  part  from  them.  The 
Dominion  will  be  completely  free  either  to  remain  within  or  to  go  without 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Q :  May  I  ask  what  will  be  the  earliest  possible  time  to  realise  the  achievement 
of  the  new  Indian  Union  ? 

1  Namely,  the  draft  Declaration.  2  No.  400. 

3  Apparently  a  reference  to  No.  369.  4  Of  1931. 

s  Sir  S.  Cripps  transmitted  some  extracts  from  this  Press  Conference  to  Mr  Bracken  (via  Viceroy 
and  India  Office)  in  telegram  846-S  of  30  March,  in  which  this  sentence  was  corrected  to  read  as 
follows :  ‘The  Statute  of  Westminster  establishes  the  constitutional  position  of  the  different  Dominions 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  which  those  Dominions  expressed.’  L/P&J/10/3:  f  9. 
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A:  Immediately  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  not  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  Provincial  elections  will  be  held  and  as  soon  as  their  results  are  known,  the 
constitution-making  body  will  be  set  up.  We  don’t  impose  anything  on  India, 
not  even  a  time  limit. 

Q;  What  about  the  Chief  Commissioners’  Provinces? 

A:  All  the  totality  of  the  area  which  comes  within  British  India  will  be 
represented  in  the  constitution-making  body  consisting  of  Indians. 

Q:  In  Delhi  there  is  no  legislature.  What  will  happen  to  them?  They  won  t 
be  able  to  send  their  representatives? 

A:  If  I  may  say  so,  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  detail  which  will  be  obviously 
decided  later  on. 

Q;  Will  you  please  explain  the  idea  of  the  Indian  Union? 

A:  The  idea  of  an  Indian  Union  is  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  India  which 
will  have  a  constitution  made  by  Indians,  the  form  of  which,  we  have  a 
suspicion,  will  be  some  sort  of  a  federal  structure.  It  has  no  significance  beyond.' 
a  name  for  the  new  India. 

Q:  You  call  this  a  draft  declaration.  Are  you  hkely  to  change  the  draft? 

A:  I  have  already,  as  I  have  said,  made  some  changes  in  the  draft.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  answer  is  no.  I  do  not  bind  myself  either  to  making  changes  or 
not  making  any  changes.  This  is  the  changed  draft. 

We  wish  to  create  a  new  India  with  a  wholly  Indian  constitution  framed  by 
Indians  and  we  have  got  to  give  it  a  name.  The  name  we  have  given  is  Indian 
Union.  In  the  political  sense  it  is  the  constitution  of  a  new  India. 

Q :  Are  you  aware  that  the  history  of  Britain  is  a  history  of  broken  pledges  ? 
Can  you  guarantee  that  these  proposals  will  be  implemented  after  war  ?  Should 
not  somebody  like  President  Roosevelt  guarantee  them? 

A :  If  you  do  not  trust  me  there  is  no  guarantee  of  anything — even  that  this 
thing  is  implemented.  I  am  afraid  you  won’t  get  President  Roosevelt  to  guaran¬ 
tee  it. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution  is  settled  everything  will  be  transferred  to  India. 
If  some  provinces  decide  not  to  accede  then  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  they 
will  not  be  parties  to  the  constitution. 

Q:  What  happens  to  the  Indian  Army? 

A:  So  far  as  new  India  is  concerned  they  can  have  the  whole  of  the  army  and 
everything  else. 

Q :  In  para  (a)  you  refer  to  “  an  elected  body  charged  with  the  task  of  framing 
a  new  constitution  for  India”  and  in  (b)  about  the  Indian  States  you  only  refer 
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to  participation.  Does  this  mean  that  the  people  of  the  Indian  States  cannot 
be  represented  in  the  constitution-making  body  ? 

A:  If  there  is  in  an  Indian  State  a  method  of  election,  it  may  be  used.  If 
there  is  not,  it  will  be  by  nomination. 

All  the  provinces  will  take  part  in  the  constitution-making  body. 

Q:  You  have  contemplated  “such  non-acceding  Provinces”.  You  contem¬ 
plate  more  than  a  province  not  agreeing  to  accede  ? 

A :  The  plural  was  intended  to  cover  the  singular. 

Q:  Do  you  also  contemplate,  for  example,  a  province  in  the  north  not 
acceding  and  another  province  in  the  south  also  not  acceding  trying  to  club 
together  and  to  form  a  separate  union? 

A:  That  would  be  impracticable.  Two  contiguous  provinces  may  form  a 
separate  union. 

Q :  Are  we  agreed  that  till  today  the  provincial  boundaries  in  India  have  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  ever  since  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company  days  ? 
A:  Arbitrarily,  the  answer  is  yes.  Why  should  not  this  new  union  be  allowed 
to  fix  the  natural  boundaries  of  these  provinces  ?  Because  you  have  got  to  take 
some  existing  undisputed  area.  If  you  have  to  settle  the  areas  which  can  secede 
afterwards,  the  various  communities  will  try  to  create  areas  in  which  their 
communities  are  in  a  majority  and  you  will  get  no  nearer  a  decision.  The 
object  of  this  scheme  is  to  make  a  decision  that  self-government  will  no  longer 
be  held  up  by  the  British  Government  which  in  the  past  has  been  blamed  for 
indecision  as  regards  the  method  it  has  adopted. 

Q;  Will  there  be  any  chance  of  a  plebiscite? 

A :  In  any  case  where  the  result  is  not  absolutely  clear  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  plebiscite  of  the  adult  population.  I  have  not 
accepted  it.  I  proposed  it.  Democratically,  the  plebiscite  is  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  population  in  a  given  area,  if  there  is  doubt  whether  the  legislature 
reflects  the  opinion  of  the  population. 

Q ;  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  plebiscite  will  be  allowed  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  whole  country  ? 

A:  No.  It  will  be  decided,  in  the  case  of  a  narrow  difference  of  opinion,  by 
plebiscite.  Where  quite  obviously  the  legislative  assembly  has  decided  by  a 
majority  of  80  per  cent  to  accede  it  won’t  be  necessary  to  have  a  plebiscite. 
If  60  per  cent  of  the  legislature  do  not  vote  in  favour  of  accession  then  the 
minorities  shall  have  the  right  to  challenge  a  plebiscite.  Non-acceding  provinces 
shall  be  given  the  same  status  as  the  new  Indian  union. 

Q;  I  referred  to  a  particular  area.  In  that  area  it  happens  that  the  northern 
portion  is  inhabited  by  a  particular  minority  and  the  other  area  is  inhabited 
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by  a  separate  community  which  is  in  a  minority.  Both  the  areas  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  one  minority  or  the  other.  Will  the  plebiscite  be  for  the  whole 
population  ? 

A :  The  answer  to  a  case  of  that  kind  would  be,  if  there  is  the  smallest  amount 
of  commonsense  amongst  the  Indians,  there  would  be  a  rearrangement  of 
boundaries  as  between  the  two  Unions,  and  exchange  of  populations  to  get 
the  larger  majority  in  each. 

Q:  Will  it  be  obhgatory  upon  a  province  to  decide  either  to  accede  or  not 
to  accede  before  the  province  is  permitted  to  send  its  representatives  to  the 
constituent  assembly? 

A :  The  process  is  completely  different.  All  provinces  have  got  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  constituent  assembly.  There  will  be  discussions  in  that  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  with  everybody  present  and  at  the  end  of  a  period  (say, 
during  the  course  of  a  year)  a  constitution  will  be  framed.  When  it  is  finally, 
definitely  framed  all  provinces  will  be  able  to  say  “in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  get  what  we  wanted,  fair  treatment,  in  the  constituent  assembly  we  have- 
failed.  We  do  not,  therefore,  wish  to  accede.”  The  legislature  will  then  vote 
upon  it.  If  there  is  a  majority  of  less  than  60  per  cent  the  minority  will  demand 
that  a  plebiscite  should  decide. 

If  for  a  year  in  the  constitution-making  body  the  Indian  communities  meet 
together  in  order  to  forge  a  united  constitution  for  India  they  will  probably 
succeed.  If  they  do  not,  we  can  do  nothing  more  to  help  them  to  succeed.  If 
after  having  done  that,  some  of  them  want  to  separate,  nobody  in  the  world 
can  stop  them. 

Q:  Why  should  there  be  provision  for  non-acceding  provinces? 

A:  I  can  assure  you  there  are  many  other  people  in  India  who  regard  it  an 
absolute  necessity  before  they  can  agree. 

Q:  Supposing  there  are  two  or  three  non-acceding  provinces,  what  is  the 
procedure?  Do  you  offer  to  them  a  new  dominion? 

A :  Provided  it  is  physically  possible. 

Q:  Do  you  propose  to  make  each  of  those  non-acceding  provinces  into 
separate  dominions  or  a  joint  dominion? 

A:  We  do  not  propose  to  do  either.  We  propose  to  respond  to  the  request 
of  those  provinces  which  may  be  that  they  want  separate  dominions  or  may 
be  that  they  want  one. 

We  want  a  positive  vote  for  accession.  As  a  matter  of  formal  procedure  in 
all  constitutions  there  is  always  a  positive  vote  afterwards  of  the  Union  in  order 
to  confirm  the  decision  which  has  been  made  by  their  representatives  in  the 
constitution-making  body. 
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Q:  Why  should  you  handicap  those  who  are  in  favour? 

A:  It  does  not  handicap  anybody  at  all. 

It  is  a  legitimate  argument  in  the  case  of  a  large  minority  that  the  legislature 
does  not  truly  reflect  the  actual  forces  of  the  different  communities  in  the 
country.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  doubt,  or  of  anybody 
suggesting  that  anything  unfair  has  been  done,  we  want  to  fix  something  like 
a  2/5  or  3/5  majority.  The  plebiscite  will  be  decided  by  a  bare  majority. 

Q:  How  are  you  going  to  fmd  out  whether  the  Indian  States  are  going  to 
accede  ? 

A:  By  asking  them  whether  they  wish  to  accede. 

Q:  Will  the  people  in  the  Indian  States  have  any  voice? 

A:  That  will  be  decided  by  the  existing  Governments  whatever  they  are. 
I  imagine  in  a  sense  if  a  State  accedes  to  the  new  Indian  Union  there  will  be 
provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  Union — which  will  make  it  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  it — for  a  form  of  Government  in  which  the  people  have  a  voice. 

We  have  got  to  deal  with  facts  as  they  are.  We  cannot  create  Governments 
that  are  not  there.  The  Indian  States  are  governed  by  treaties.  The  treaties,  so 
far  as  I  know,  with  Britain,  will  continue  to  exist  unless  somebody  wants  to 
alter  them. 

The  Indian  States,  if  they  do  not  join  in  this  Union,  will  remain  in  exactly 
the  same  situation  as  they  are  today. 

There  will  be  no  maintenance  of  Imperial  troops  in  this  country  unless  it 
is  at  the  request  of  and  by  agreement  with  one  of  the  new  Indian  Unions. 
The  Frontier  is  for  the  Indians  to  defend. 

If  the  Frontier  Province  of  the  Union  or  the  Union  to  which  it  belongs  asks 
us  for  some  assistance  we  shall  be  prepared  under  agreement,  as  with  any  other 
country,  to  give  that  assistance.  You  cannot  have  freedom  and  also  dependence 
upon  an  Imperial  Power. 

We  offer  it  as  a  method  by  which  there  can  be  a  United  India  governed  by 
the  Indians  and  we  are  not  going  any  longer  to  take  up  the  attitude  that  it  is 
the  British  Government  which  is  preventing  this  happening  because  they  are 
relying  upon  differences  between  the  Indians.  We  are  no  longer  going  to  rely 
upon  differences  between  Indians;  we  are,  therefore,  giving  them  a  method 
by  which  they  can  solve  their  differences  themselves. 

Q:  Are  not  Indians  themselves  competent  to  evolve  a  scheme  on  the  basis 
of  which  they  can  unite  ? 

A :  Unfortunately  our  experience  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  that  Indians 
have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  or  put  forward  a  joint  scheme  for  the  giving 
of  self-government  to  India. 
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Q:  Exactly  at  what  stage  of  this  declaration  does  the  Government  propose 
to  leave  this  country? 

A :  At  the  stage  when  the  constitution-making  body  have  decided  upon  the 
constitution. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution-making  body  has  framed  a  new  constitution  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  one,  the  Government  undertake  to  accept  and  im¬ 
plement  the  new  one  and  the  moment  the  new  constitution  comes  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  changeover  takes  place.  We  ask  the  Indians  to  do  it. 

Q;  Supposing  there  are  non-acceding  provinces  which  are  not  financially 
self-supporting,  will  H.M.G.  finance  or  help  them? 

A:  The  British  Government  will  not  undertake  fmancing  of  the  new  dominion. 
They  will  have  to  decide  before  they  decide  not  to  accede  whether,  when  they 
have  not  acceded,  they  can  support  themselves  financially. 

Q:  Will  the  Indian  Union  have  the  right  to  take  expropriation  measures? 
Will  there  be  no  conditional  reservation  of  British  rights  at  all?  It  will  have  the 
same  power  as  every  other  sovereign  State  ? 

A:  We  are  not  going  to  make  any  condition  in  the  treaty  as  regards  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  vested  rights  of  British  interests  in  India. 

Q:  Don’t  you  think  there  will  be  necessity  for  arbitration? 

A:  There  may  be  reason  for  arbitration. 

Q :  Can  we  take  it  that  the  protection  of  racial  minorities  does  not  include 
the  British  vested  interests  ? 

A:  It  does  not. 

The  treaty  to  be  entered  into  will  be  between  the  constitution-making  body 
and  the  British  Government.  It  will  be  implemented  and  carried  out  by  the 
self-governing  dominion  of  India. 

Q :  If  India  goes  back  on  its  obhgations  what  will  His  Majesty’s  Government 
do? 

A :  The  same  action  will  be  open  to  H.M.G.  as  is  open  to  any  government, 
if  there  is  a  breach  of  treaty. 

There  are  roughly  two  divisions  of  treaties  widi  Indian  States.  One  of  them 
concerns  paramountcy  one  of  them  concerns  economic  matters.  Whether  the 
Indian  States  adhere  or  not,  those  economic  matters  will  clearly  have  to  be 
adjusted  with  the  Indian  Union  and  not  with  the  British  Government.  So  far 
as  paramountcy  is  concerned,  the  paramountcy  clause  will  not  be  interfered 
with  unless  at  the  request  of  any  particular  Indian  State. 

Q:  If  a  Province  or  a  State  does  not  want  to  join  will  there  be  any  procedure 
for  settlement? 
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A:  They  will  treat  with  another  State  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they  treat 
with  all  other  powers,  Japan,  Siam,  China,  Burma,  or  any  other  country. 

Q:  What  will  be  the  procedure  for  non-acceding  provinces? 

A :  Exactly  the  same  procedure  will  be  gone  through. 

Q:  Can  the  new  Union  secede  from  Britain?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
last  sentence  of  (c)  (ii)  ? 

A:  It  means  that  the  Indian  Union  will  be  absolutely  free  to  decide  its  future 
relationship  with  other  member  States  of  the  British  Commonwealth  one  of 
which  is  Great  Britain. 

Q:  Don’t  you  think  that  the  provision  regarding  non-acceding  provinces 
encourages  separatism? 

A:  Do  you  appreciate  that  I  am  trying  to  get  an  agreement  between  the 
different  communities  in  India  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  I  cannot  accept  wholly 
the  views  of  any  one  community. 

Q:  What  will  be  the  power  reserved  by  the  British? 

A :  There  will  be  no  power  reserved  at  all,  but  there  will  be  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Government  of  the  Indian  Union  will  undertake  to  carry  on  the  protection 
which  has  been  promised  to  those  communities  and  if  it  fails  it  will  be  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  with  the  British  Government. 

Q:  What  will  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  breach? 

A :  I  am  not  going  to  say.  It  would  be  ridiculous  and  stupid  for  me  to  suppose 
what  action  might  be  taken  in  a  particular  instance. 

Q:  Do  you  at  least  contemplate  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  enforce  the 
treaty  ? 

A:  The  British  Government  will  stick  to  its  treaty  and,  if  the  other  party 
does  not,  they  will  take  such  steps  as  they  consider  suitable  in  the  circumstances. 

Q:  Is  there  any  minimum  number  for  Indian  States  to  join  the  Union? 

A:  No. 

Q:  May  I  enquire  whether  in  case  Indian  States  do  not  join  in  the  Indian 
Union  and  they  remain  alhes  to  the  Paramount  Power,  would  the  Paramount 
Power  discharge  its  obligations  to  the  Indian  States,  maintain  Imperial  troops 
under  their  treaty  and  if  so  would  they  maintain  them  on  Indian  soil  or  some¬ 
where  else? 

A:  They  might  maintain  them  by  agreement  in  one  of  the  States.  They  will 
not  maintain  them  in  the  Indian  Union.  The  treaty  will  cover  all  necessary 
matters — technical  questions  hke  the  transfer  of  power  in  two  or  three  months 
and  the  machinery  of  transfer. 
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The  safeguards  of  services  will  be  taken  over  by  the  British  Government  and 
there  will  be  no  safeguards  for  British  vested  interests. 

Q;  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  provinces  that  will  have  to  form  the 
Union? 

A :  That  will  solve  itself.  The  decisions  of  the  constitution-making  assembly 
will  of  course  have  to  be  passed  by  a  majority.  The  Provinces  who  support  the 
majority  would  be  the  theoretical  minimum  which  could  form  the  Union. 

Q :  Supposing  some  Provinces  do  not  join  the  body  making  the  constitution  ? 
A:  They  have  got  to.  Every  Province  goes  in.  That  is  the  last  act  of  British 
India. 

Q:  Will  the  Members  of  the  Union  have  power  to  secede? 

A :  That  is  a  matter  for  the  constitution  which  they  frame. 

If  they  frame  a  constitution  which  permits  the  members  of  the  Constitution 
to  secede,  they  will  have  the  power;  if  they  don’t,  they  don’t. 

Q ;  May  I  know  why  it  is  not  possible  for  the  British  Government  to  impose 
on  the  Indian  States  the  obligation  that  they  should  also  join  the  constitution¬ 
making  body? 

A:  Because  we  have  treaty  rights  with  the  Indian  States  and  we  could  not 
do  that  without  breach  of  our  treaty  rights.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  British 
Government  that  all  or  as  many  of  the  States  as  possible  should  join. 

Q;  The  question  is  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  that  at  least  the 
question  of  acceding  or  seceding .  . . 

A:  It  is  not  possible  to  do  that  without  agreement  with  the  Indian  States. 
We  have  not  got  the  control  over  the  Indian  States  we  have  over  British  India. 
Many  suggestions  will  be  made  to  the  States. 

Q :  As  a  Socialist  are  you  satisfied  with  the  form  of  representation  provided 
for  the  Indian  States  in  the  constitution-making  body?  [At  this  stage  there  was 
some  local  interruption  on  the  propriety  of  the  question.) 

(I  am  accustomed  to  being  heckled  at  meetings.  I  do  not  mind  being  heckled.) 
I  have  been  asked  whether  as  a  Socialist  I  am  satisfied  with  this  scheme,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  part  relating  to  the  Indian  States.  My  answer  is  that  I  am  satisfied, 
from  all  the  views  that  I  have  got,  that  this  is  the  best  possible  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem  in  order  to  give  the  maximum  chance  for  the  creation  of  a 
United  India. 

Indian  States  will  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  same  proportion 
to  their  total  population  as  in  the  case  of  representatives  from  British  India  as 
a  whole  and  with  the  same  powers  as  the  British  Indian  members. 

It  does  not  contemplate  any  forced  change  in  the  constitution  of  any  Indian 
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State.  It  contemplates  that  each  Indian  State  will  use  the  best  method  it  has 
available  of  appointing  people’s  representatives;  if  there  is  no  other,  it  will  be 
nomination  by  the  ruler. 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ruler  of  an  Indian  State? 

A :  I  mean  whatever  recognised  form  of  Government  at  present  exists  in  that 
State.  I  am  deahng  with  facts,  not  with  wishes  or  hypotheses. 

We  set  up  in  India  an  elected  body  and  we  say  that  you  can  add  to  that  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  representation  of  the  Indian  States  non-elected  people. 

Q*  What  will  happen  in  the  centrally  administered  areas? 

A:  We  shall  have  to  make  some  arrangement  as  regards  their  representation. 
But  that  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  one  of  the  broad  questions  which  we  can  go 
into  here.  The  smaller  States  will  obviously  have  to  come  together  into  groups. 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  principal  communities  in  (d)  ? 

A:  It  means  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  reproduce  in  the  constitution¬ 
making  body  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  all  the  parties  as  we  have  in  the 
first  houses  of  the  Legislative  Assembly — all  the  parties,  not  all  the  communities. 

Q:  What  will  be  the  constitution  of  the  electoral  college? 

A:  The  electoral  college  consists  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Lower  Houses  of 
all  the  Provinces,  about  1,581.  They  are  the  Provincial  Assemblies  which  are 
elected  under  the  existing  constitution. 

Q:  What  do  you  mean  by  “immediately  upon  the  results  being  known  of 
provincial  elections  which  will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  hostilities”  ? 

A :  It  will  be  as  soon  as  it  can  be  organised  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Q:  Can  the  Indian  States  change  their  Constitution? 

A:  Let  me  make  an  assumption  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  federal  unit  of 
India  consisting  of  unit  States.  A  Province  will  become  a  State.  Some  of  the 
States  may  become  States.  The  constitution  will  lay  down  the  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  both  for  the  States  and  for  the  Federation.  Whether  these  States  of  the 
new  Federal  Unit  be  former  Provinces  or  former  States,  everybody  will  decide 
upon  the  constitution  for  the  whole.  They  will  all  share  together  in  the  whole 
constitution. 

Q:  Why  this  solicitude  of  the  British  Government  to  get  the  Indian  States 
into  the  Union? 

A :  That  is  the  practical  method  of  doing  it  under  the  existing  facts.  It  is  the 
only  practical  way. 

Q:  Can  you  define  the  words  “Principal  communities”? 

A:  I  cannot  accurately  define.  Obviously,  I  may  say,  the  principal  com¬ 
munities  are  the  Hindus  and  the  Mushms. 
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If  they  do  not  reach  an  agreement  and  they  come  to  H.M.G.  saying  We 
have  a  better  alternative”  in  which  event  we  shall  say:  “We  are  delighted  . 
We  shall  have  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  they  represent,  broadly 
speaking,  the  majority  of  the  Indian  people  or  not. 

Q;  The  States  come  into  the  constitution-making  body.  The  constitution  is 
made.  What  will  happen  if  some  of  the  States  do  not  accede? 

A :  The  position  will  be  they  will  revert  to  exactly  the  same  position  as  they 
are  in  now.  They  may  have  to  agree  to  economic  adjustments.  The  Railways, 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  will  have  to  be  with  the  new  Indian  Union. 

Q;  Your  scheme  contemplates  provincial  legislatures  only.  It  does  not  bring 
in  the  Central  legislature.  What  is  the  position? 

A:  The  people  who  are  elected  by  proportional  representation  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislatures  need  not  necessarily  be  members  of  the  Central  Legislature 
but  they  must  be  people  capable  of  being  members. 

Q:  Can  any  revision  be  made  of  the  provisions  in  the  Treaty  after  it  has  been 
concluded? 

A :  I  imagine  it  would  probably  be  a  treaty  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  usual 
form  to  be  continued  for  a  further  period  unless  either  party  wants  to  revise 
it.  One  party  to  a  treaty  cannot  alter  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  If 
the  other  party  does  not  agree,  you  have  to  go  on  with  the  existing  treaty  or 
go  without  any  treaty  at  all. 

Last  para  of  the  Proposals : 

Q;  What  exactly  is  meant  by  world  war  effort?  Do  I  take  it  that  what  you 
imply  thereby  is  that  even  during  the  interim  arrangement  the  responsibility 
for  the  defence  of  India  so  far  as  it  is  Indian  defence  within  the  borders  of  India 
will  be  that  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  that  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  war  in  the  world  as  a  whole  it  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  British  Government? 

A :  I  am  afraid  you  can’t  divide  the  defence  of  any  part  of  the  front  from  any 
other  part  like  that.  It  is  all  one.  What  this  is  intended  to  express  is  precisely 
the  words  that  are  here  used.  They  are  so  self-explanatory  that  any  elaboration 
of  them  is  liable  to  mislead  the  people  and  not  give  any  information.  What 
it  means  to  say  is  that  on  the  question  of  defence,  the  British  Government 
must  be  responsible  and  exercise  control,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  organising  to  the  full  the  military,  moral  and  material  resources  of  India  to 
take  part  in  that  defence,  that  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

I  cannot  make  the  distinction  clearer  than  that  between  these  two  functions. 
You  would  not  be  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  British-Indian  responsibility. 

The  intention  of  this  paragraph  is  to  indicate  to  the  Governor  [-General  ?] 
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who  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  a  Government  in  India,  the  broad  lines 
upon  which,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  that  Government  might  be  formed. 
All  the  details  of  the  formation  are  for  the  Governor-General  and  we  have  not 
attempted  and  should  not  attempt  to  take  that  responsibility  out  of  his  hands 
in  any  way.  The  particular  part  which  is  the  guiding  principle  for  the  interim 
Government  is  paragraph  (e),  and  the  word  “immediate”  means  starting  as 
from  the  day  after  the  acceptance  of  this  scheme  by  the  principal  persons 
concerned  and  after  my  decision  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  generality  of 
acceptance  to  enable  H.M.G.  to  put  the  scheme  into  operation.  “Effective” 
means  not  nominal  but  “real”. 

The  Counsels  of  the  Nation  means  primarily  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Counsels  of  the  Commonwealth  means  primarily  the  War  Cabinet 
and  Counsels  of  the  United  Nations  means  primarily  the  Pacific  War  Council. 

The  Provinces  certainly  come  into  the  picture.  The  effective  participation 
of  the  Provinces  must  depend  upon  the  attitude  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
majority  parties  in  the  Provinces. .  .6  There  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
sharing  of  control  in  the  Provinces  or  some  new  division  of  power  for  the 
purpose  of  the  more  effective  carrying  on  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 

Q:  I  take  it  that  it  is  your  desire  to  stay  on  till  arrangements  themselves  are 
worked  out. 

A:  I  shall  if  acceptance  is  given.  I  shall  wait  here  until  I  can  say  definitely 
this  is  a  settled  scheme. 

Q:  Will  it  be  proper  to  assume  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 
can,  so  to  speak,  Indianise  the  non-Indianised  Departments  at  the  centre  with 
the  exception  of  Defence? 

A :  It  is  not  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General.  All  we  do  is 
to  give  him  a  general  direction.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  give  the  fullest 
measure  of  government  to  the  Indian  people  at  the  present  time  consistent 
with  the  possibilities  of  a  constitution  which  cannot  be  changed  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Q;  What  will  be  the  position  of  the  Central  Legislature? 

A:  You  cannot  change  the  constitution.  All  you  can  do  is  to  change  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  constitution.  You  can  turn  the  Executive  Council  into  a 
Cabinet. 

Q:  What  about  the  Service  men? 

A:  lam  not  going  to  say  anything  specific.  That  is  the  job  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  not  of  myself.  All  I  can  say  is  the  general  direction  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  War  Cabinet  in  this  scheme. 

The  principle  of  the  formation  of  the  Government  of  India  is  in  the  rest  of 

6  The  dots  indicating  an  omission  are  in  the  original. 
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the  paragraph.  The  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Indian  people  are 
to  be  invited  to  play  their  full  and  effective  part  which  means  to  say  that  the 
intention  of  this  document  is  as  far  as  possible  subject  to  the  reservation  of 
defence  to  put  power  into  the  hands  of  Indian  leaders.  The  scheme  goes  through 
as  a  whole  or  is  rejected  as  a  whole.  If  it  is  rejected,  I  see  no  opportunity  of 
any  formulation  of  any  further  scheme  for  India  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
(e)  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  and  depends  upon  the  scheme  going  through. 

Q:  Who  will  be  responsible  for  recruitment  and  training? 

A:  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  cannot  answer  details  of  this  kind.  It 
is  for  me  to  decide  whether,  after  interviewing  the  Indian  leaders,  there  is  that 
general  measure  of  acceptance  which  I  consider  necessary  in  order  to  promul¬ 
gate  the  scheme. 

It  means  that  so  far  as  one  can,  within  the  conventions  of  the  existing  con¬ 
stitution,  which  you  cannot  alter,  we  shall  attempt  or  the  Governor-General 
will  attempt  to  form  in  his  Executive  Council  a  body  of  Indian  leaders  who 
can  give  leadership  to  the  country  and  who  can  help,  as  is  said  here,  to  direct 
the  counsels  of  the  country,  and  in  London  direct  the  counsels  of  the  War 
Cabinet  and  the  Pacific  War  Council. 

Q:  Why  should  not  the  provisions  regarding  the  non-acceding  provinces 
be  left  to  the  constitution-making  body? 

A:  I  wish  I  can  very  easily  and  with  just  as  much  comfort  to  myself  get 
over  the  matter  without  putting  [in?]  anything  about  non-acceding.  My  object 
is  to  get  people  with  different  points  of  view  to  come  to  a  common  agreement. 
We  have  considered  it  necessary  to  put  it  in. 

Q:  If  it  is  the  desire  of  major  sections  of  Indian  opinion  that  defence  should 
be  in  Indian  hands,  would  you  be  prepared  to  alter  the  clause  ? 

A :  If  it  is  the  desire  of  all  the  sections,  I  should  be  absolutely  convinced  it 
would  be  the  worst  thing  for  the  defence  of  India.  To  disorganise  the  complete 
defensive  arrangements  of  India  at  this  moment  would  be  fatal. 

Q:  Your  are  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  major  political  parties  to  send 
their  representatives  to  the  Viceroy’s  Council? 

A:  It  means  exactly  what  it  says.  It  means  this:  if  the  scheme  is  generally 
accepted,  the  Viceroy  will  call  into  consultation  some  of  the  leaders  as  to  the 
best  way  to  form  a  new  Government  which  will  give  what  is  here  stated  as 
effective  participation  of  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion.  If  we  remove  from  the 
defence  of  India  the  British  Navy,  the  British  Air  Force  and  the  British  Army, 
how  can  we  expect  to  defend  British  India?  You  appoint  an  Indian  Defence 
Member.  He  won’t  have  control  of  the  British  Navy,  the  British  Air  Force 
or  the  British  Army.  It  is  because  of  the  history  of  what  has  gone  before  it 
is  now  impossible  to  change  control  at  a  critical  moment. 
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Q:  Would  you  consider  joint  responsibility  for  defence? 

A:  So  far  as  this  document  is  concerned,  it  contemplates  joint  responsibility. 
We  are  not  bargaining.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bargain.  We  have  been  blamed 
in  the  past  for  leaving  it  to  the  Indian  leaders  who  could  not  agree  to  settle 
the  future  of  India.  We  have  accepted  that  challenge  and  if  the  Indian  people 
wish  to  accept  it  it  is  open  to  their  acceptance. 

Both  parts  must  go  together.  The  first  with  the  second  and  the  second  with 
the  first.  One  covers  the  period  after  the  hostilities  and  the  other  covers  the 
period  until  the  end  of  the  hostilities. 

Q:  What  will  amount  to  an  adequate  measure  of  agreement? 

A :  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  it.  It  is  a  matter  entirely  for  myself 
to  judge  upon  the  whole  of  the  discussions  I  have  as  regards  an  adequate 
measure  of  acceptance. 

Q :  Am  I  to  understand  that  there  will  be  no  Indian  as  Defence  Member  even 
for  internal  defence  of  India  ? 

A:  You  are  not  to  understand  that.  You  are  to  understand  what  is  exactly 
catalogued  in  the  first  part  and  that  which  is  catalogued  in  the  second  part. 
The  first  part  is  the  responsibility  of  H.M.G. 

Q:  What  would  be  the  position  as  regards  the  internal  defence  of  India, 
whether  at  any  time  it  can  go  to  an  Indian  Defence  Minister?  What  would  be 
the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief? 

A :  The  fallacy,  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  in  your  question  is  to  speak  of  the 
internal  control  of  the  defence  of  India.  There  isn’t  such  a  thing.  It  just  doesn’t 
exist.  Civil  Defence  is  a  completely  different  proposition  altogether.  Internal 
security  is  another  matter  altogether.  It  is  not  a  question  that  generally  comes 
under  defence.  It  may  be  in  the  normal  state  of  affairs  when  there  is  not  a  war 
raging  not  only  all  over  the  world  but  on  your  frontiers. 

Let  me  take  a  purely  hypothetical  case. 

Let  me  assume  that  the  movement  of  troops  is  required  from  Madras  to 
Calcutta.  That  you  would  say  is  a  purely  internal  matter.  The  question  as  to 
whether  those  troops  are  to  be  moved  will  depend  on  a  very  large  number  of 
external  matters.  The  Japanese  are  likely  to  attack  Ceylon;  the  position  in 
Burma,  the  placing  of  the  fleet,  both  the  American  and  the  British,  in  the 
Pacific  waters  and  a  multitude  of  other  questions.  Whether  there  are  other  troops 
available  to  be  moved  from  other  points  like  the  Middle  East,  England,  South 
Africa,  etc.  to  put  [in  place  of  ?]  the  troops  that  are  required  to  be  in  Calcutta. 
When  there  is  a  state  of  war  you  cannot  dissociate  the  internal  movement  of 
troops  from  the  general  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  war.  If  you  could,  it  would 
be  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  let  the  Indians  manage  the  internal  defence  of 
India.  If  in  the  existing  circumstances  we  were  to  placate  Indian  opinion  we 
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should  be  false  to  our  duty.  We  should  be  merely  destroying  the  effective 
defence  of  India.  So  long  as  a  large  portion  of  the  effective  air  force,  navy  and 
army  have  to  be  from  British  or  other  Dominion  sources  or  America  or  wherever 
it  may  be,  it  is  essential  that  the  control  of  the  movement  of  all  those  forces 
should  be  under  a  centralised  body.  They  are  today,  through  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  under  the  control  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  get  their  directions  from 
the  War  Cabinet.  Now,  in  order  to  overcome  that  difficulty,  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  want  Indians  to  participate  in  every  way  in  their  defence,  we  are 
asking  them  to  appoint  a  member  to  the  War  Cabinet,  just  as  Australia  has 
a  member  on  the  War  Cabinet,  where  all  these  questions  are  discussed  and 
decided  as  regards  strategy  in  the  Pacific,  or  in  the  Pacific  War  Council.  So 
we  ask  the  Indians  to  play  their  part  by  full  membership  in  the  War  Cabinet 
in  deciding  those  questions.  They  are  questions  which  could,  in  no  circum¬ 
stances,  be  decided  by  an  Indian  Defence  Minister,  when  there  is  a  state  of  war. 

As  regards  other  matters,  the  matters  which  are  dealt  with  in  organising  to 
the  full  the  military,  moral  and  material  resources  of  India,  that  is  a  different 
proposition.  That  we  say  we  do  want  the  Government  of  India  to  do.  We  want ' 
the  Government  of  India  to  be  fully  Indianised. 

(Somebody  cited  the  case  of  Australia.) 

Q:  Who  is  going  to  give  the  Commander-in-Chief  his  orders? 

A:  The  War  Cabinet.  It  would  be  dishonest  to  say  that  the  Indian  Defence 
Minister  was  responsible  for  defence. 

(As  regards  the  British  units  in  this  country  they  would  remain  under  British 
control.  It  would  be  the  Indian  units  which  would  be  under  Indian  control.) 
(The  position  in  Australia  today  is  that  the  whole  are  under  American  control.) 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  control  of  forces.  There  is  the  technical 
military  control.  And  there  is  the  ultimate  political  control.  What  we  are 
really  debating  upon  is  political  control.  Supposing  we  send  forces  to  Russia, 
let  me  say  to  take  a  foreign  country,  those  forces  will  not  be  under  the  political 
control  of  Russia;  they  may  come  under  the  operational  control  of  Russia. 
In  the  same  way,  politically  the  British  forces  in  India  must  in  any  event  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  controlled  by  the  War  Cabinet  in  London. 

If  you  had  had  in  India  a  system  going  on  for  a  longer  period  of  time  (as 
there  is  in  Australia)  under  which  there  was  such  a  dyarchy,  it  is  possible  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  war.  One  thing  is  quite  certain.  If  you  create  those 
conditions  in  a  moment  of  crisis  you  will  only  create  confusion  and  inefficiency 
and  lack  of  defence. 

Finance  and  Communications  are  matters  which  will  be  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India. 

Q:  Is  there  going  to  be  any  variation  in  the  financial  side?  (regarding  army). 
A.  It  does  not  mean  an  alteration  of  the  present  system  under  which  we 
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bear  a  large  measure  of  the  responsibility  and  India  bears  a  measure  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  also.  For  the  British  units  given  to  India  we  bear  the  responsibility 
for  them  and  you  bear  certain  responsibilities  for  certain  Indian  units.  That 
division  of  financial  responsibility  will  not  be  varied  under  this  system. 

Q :  Would  following  the  scorched  earth  policy  be  the  concern  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  ? 

A:  I  cannot  decide  here  and  now  upon  particular  items.  It  is  not  a  broad 
question.  If  you  know,  it  includes  a  thousand  and  one  things.  It  includes  the 
question  of  movement  of  factories,  movement  of  population,  burning  of  farms 
and  a  thousand  and  one  different  items,  which  would  all  probably  fall  under 
different  Ministers. 

India  will  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  British  War  Cabinet  are  not  going  to  appoint  anybody  to  the  War 
Cabinet.  They  are  going  to  ask  the  new  Indian  Government  to  appoint  some¬ 
one  they  consider  suitable. 

Q:  Now  that  this  declaration  has  been  made  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  India  participating  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  ? 

A:  None  at  all. 

Q ;  By  what  date  do  you  expect  to  leave  India  ? 

A :  I  expect  to  leave  on  the  date  on  which  I  said  I  would  leave. 

I  have  tried  as  far  as  I  can  to  give  you  explanations  of  the  points  that  you 
have  raised.  I  know  some  of  you  may  have  views  opposite  to  the  views  which 
I  have  expressed  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  asking  you  in  any  way  naturally 
to  suppress  those  views.  But  I  hope,  if  you  are  going  to  express  those  views, 
you  will  also  find  it  possible  to  express  some  of  the  views  which  I  have  given 
as  well  so  that  you  do  not  present  an  entirely  one-sided  case,  whether  it  is  my 
case  or  whether  it  is  your  case.  We  want  the  Indian  people  who  have  got  to 
judge  to  have  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  form  their  judgment. 
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Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

Diary.  29th  March. 

At  his  evening  interview,  Sir  Stafford  said  that  he  realised  that  Gandhi  was 
against  him,  but  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  rejecting  the  offer  might  lead  to 
its  acceptance.  Nehru  was  surprisingly  weak  in  his  arguments  against  it, 
whether  due  to  illness  or  due  to  knowledge  that  Congress  had  made  up  its 
mind  one  way  or  the  other  ? 
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Sir  Stafford  realised  that  the  Mahasabha  was  against  it. 

Jinnah  was  going  away  on  Thursday  (2nd  April). 

Sir  Stafford  intended  to  force  a  decision  on  Wednesday  and  then  clear  out, 
probably  by  next  Monday  (6th  April). 

The  question  of  arrangements  in  the  provinces  was  discussed,  in  the  event 
of  the  declaration  being  accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
force  the  communal  issue  to  any  undue  strain  by  insisting  on  an  early  move 
to  resume  parliamentary  government  before  things  had  settled  down;  and  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  a  good  Centre  and  Section  93  in  the  Provinces. 
Given  these  circumstances  the  introduction  of  non-official  (Indian)  Advisers 
was  the  best  way. 

L.  G.  PINNELL, — 3O.3 

Approved.  L.,31.3. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/i  0/4:  ff  51-2 

INTERVIEW  WITH  DR  AMBEDKAR  AND  MR  RAJAH, 
REPRESENTING  THE  DEPRESSED  CLASSES 

30  March  1942 

After  telling  me  about  the  conditions  of  the  Depressed  Classes,  particularly 
in  Madras  and  Bombay,  they  then  went  on  to  point  out  that  under  the  system 
of  election  they  would  have  a  very  small  representation  only  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  as  most  of  their  so-called  representatives  would  be  Congressmen, 
and  that  their  position  would  therefore  be  very  weak.  They  summed  up  the 
demands  that  they  would  make  to  the  constituent  assembly  and  then  asked 
me  whether  we  considered  that  they  came  within  the  racial  and  religious 
minorities,  to  which  I  answered  yes,  and  what  sort  of  provisions  were  likely 
to  be  made  in  the  Treaty  for  their  protection.  I  stated  that  these  would  probably 
be  along  the  lines  of  the  League  of  Nations  minority  treaties,  and  if  already 
there  were  special  provisions  in  the  constitution  these  would  probably  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Treaty,  and  there  would  be  some  obligation  to  refer  the  matter 
to  some  outside  authority  in  cases  of  dispute,  the  government  of  the  Indian 
Union  undertaking  to  abide  by  the  decision  so  given,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
do  so  it  would  constitute  a  breach  of  Treaty,  whereupon  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  could  take  such  steps  as  it  considered  wise  in  the  particular  circumstances. 
I  stated  that  though  this  form  of  protection  might  no  doubt  seem  to  them 
inadequate,  once  granted  the  idea  of  self-government  and  self-determination 
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for  India,  there  was  no  other  possible  way  by  which  we  could  intervene  to 
protect  any  minority  in  India. 

So  far  as  the  interim  period  was  concerned,  I  pointed  out  that  the  probabilities 
were  that  some  representative  of  the  Depressed  Classes  would  be  asked  to  serve 
on  the  Executive  Council  at  the  Centre,  and  that  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  that 
Council  would  no  doubt  be  to  make  some  temporary  arrangements  as  regards 
the  carrying  on  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 

Mr.  Ambedkar  expressed  the  view  that  they  would  demand  to  be  treated 
as  one  of  the  major  elements  and  to  be  taken  into  consultation  by  the  Viceroy 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  Executive.  I  stated  that  this  was  not  a  matter 
for  me;  the  Viceroy  would  exercise  his  own  judgement  as  to  whom  he  should 
consult  in  this  matter. 

Naturally  they  were  not  very  happy  about  the  whole  situation,  but  I  did 
not  gather  that  they  would  oppose  the  scheme,  since  there  was  no  other 
alternative  under  which  they  could  get  any  greater  measure  of  protection. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/io^:/ 49 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  FAZLUL  HUQ 

30  March  1942 

Mr  Fazlul  Huq  came  to  see  me  for  a  short  time  only  in  order  to  speak  about 
Bengal  conditions  and  also  to  tell  me  how  he  thought  matters  were  progressing. 
I  gather  that  he  is  in  contact  with  some  of  the  Congress  people,  and  he  thought 
that  on  the  whole  the  situation  was  not  at  the  moment  too  bad  though  it 
might  at  any  moment  alter.  Otherwise  he  did  not  add  much  to  what  he  had 
told  me  before.1 


1  See  No.  436. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&JI10/4: f  53 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  PANDIT  SHUKLA 

30  March  1942 

I  discussed  with  the  Pandit  the  Congress  objections  and  explained  to  him  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  the  situation  as  regards  Defence  and  also  as  regards  non¬ 
accession,  and  did  not  get  anything  particular  from  him  beyond  the  arguments 
which  I  had  already  had  from  others. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

LlP&J/iol4:f50 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  INDIAN  CHRISTIANS 

jo  March  1942 

Sir  Maharaj  Singh;  Dr  De’ Souza;  Mr  Rallia  Ram. 

After  giving  me  a  general  sketch  of  their  situation  and  numbers,  we  went 
through  the  document  and  they  pointed  out,  as  others,  that  they  would  be 
represented  by  a  very  small  minority  on  the  constituent  assembly,  and  asked 
whether  they  would  be  considered  as  a  rehgious  minority,  to  which  1  gave  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  gave  them  the  same  explanation  as  regards  Treaty 
rights  as  I  had  given  to  the  Depressed  Classes  representatives. 

They  asked  whether  they  would  be  considered  as  one  of  the  major  Indian 
communities  for  purposes  of  consultation  by  the  Viceroy.  While  saying  that 
that  was  of  course  not  a  matter  for  me  to  consider,  I  told  them  that,  quite 
frankly,  in  my  view  it  was  very  unlikely  they  would  be  so  consulted. 

They  also  took  up  the  question  of  the  Defence  Minister.  I  tried  to  explain 
the  point  to  them. 

Their  general  attitude  was  that  although  there  might  be  points  in  the  scheme 
which  they  did  not  easily  agree  with,  they  would  not  take  any  objection  to 
them. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

UP&JI10I4:  f  55 

INTERVIEW  WITH  JUSTICE  PARTY,  MADRAS1 

30  March  1942 

They  pointed  out  that  they  represented  a  large  proportion  of  the  Provincial 
population  but  that  owing  to  lack  of  education  and  of  wealth  and  opportunity, 
they  were  unable  in  any  election  to  stand  up  against  the  more  wealthy  and 
powerful  Brahmin  population  which,  though  only  a  small  percentage  in 
numbers,  have  a  great  deal  of  power.  They  took  the  view  that  it  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  population  of  Madras  to  secede  from  the  main  Union 
in  order  to  have  a  Union  of  their  own,  in  which  they  might  then  hope  that 
the  non-Brahmin  Hindu  would  get  power.  But  they  realised  that  there  was 
no  possible  way  of  achieving  this  non-accession  either  by  a  vote  of  the  legislative 
assembly  or  by  a  plebiscite  since  in  both  cases  the  more  powerful  elements 
would  be  able  to  persuade  the  majority  of  the  population  to  vote  with  them. 
The  only  method  they  could  suggest  was  to  set  up  immediately  separate 
electorates  on  such  a  scale  as  to  give  them  automatically  the  majority  in  the 
Province.  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  wholly  impracticable  suggestion  and 
that  it  would  raise  the  whole  question  of  communal  electorates  as  well,  and 
that  until  such  time  as  they  could  persuade  the  people  of  Madras  to  vote  in 
their  favour  it  was  not  possible  within  any  democratic  method  at  all  to  give 
them  that  majority  which  they  desired.  They  appreciated  this  situation  but 
were  nevertheless  insistent  that  something  should  be  done  to  assist  them.  I 
pointed  out,  as  sympathetically  as  possible,  that  in  existing  circumstances  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do. 

They  also  dealt  with  various  reforms  which  they  desired  to  see  in  Madras 
but  I  told  them  that  at  the  present  moment  I  was  concentrating  on  the  solution 
of  the  main  problem  and  that  they  must  deal  with  the  Governor  or  the  Governor- 
General  so  far  as  these  matters  were  concerned. 


1  This  delegation  consisted  of  Mr  Periar  E.  V.  Ramaswami ;  Sir  Muthiah  Chettiar ;  Mr  N.  R.  Samiappa 
Mudaliar;  and  Mr  W.  P.  A.  Soundrapandia  Nadar. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LjP&]jiojr.f54 

INTERVIEW  WITH  DR  S.  P.  MUKHERJEE 

30  March  1942 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Dr  Mukheijee,  who  was  very  concerned  as  regards  the 
situation  in  Bengal  and  also  as  to  the  non-accession  provisions  of  the  scheme. 
He  expressed  himself  as  very  anxious  to  arrive  at  some  agreed  solution  of  the 
problem  and  pointed  out  that  the  ex-Government  in  Bengal  had  been  able 
to  bring  about  a  considerable  assuagement  of  inter-communal  feehng  and  he 
was  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  upset  this  state  of  affairs.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  any  agreement  must  be  based  upon  a  compromise  between 
the  various  communities  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  views 
either  of  a  particular  community  or  of  a  particular  Province  without  jeopardising 
the  acceptance  by  other  communities  and  other  Provinces.  It  was  the  diversity 
of  interests  and  problems  that  made  it  diff  cult  to  come  to  a  common  agreement. 
I  pointed  out  to  him,  as  I  had  done  to  others,  what  the  alternatives  were  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  and  he  fully  realised  the  gravity  and  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,  and  was,  I  think,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for  those 
who  did  not  wholly  agree  with  the  scheme  to  accept  it  in  order  to  get  a  mixed 
representative  Indian  Government  at  the  Centre  and  so  at  least  start  upon  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems. 

He  was  very  anxious  about  the  mobilisation  of  Bengal  for  its  own  defence 
and  was  critical  of  the  government  of  the  Central  Administration,  especially 
on  the  question  of  raising  a  militia  and  the  arming  of  the  Indians. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&Jli  0/4:  f  56 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  BHULABHAI  DESAI 

30  March  1942 

He  was  extremely  friendly  and  obviously  most  anxious  to  do  his  utmost  to 
bring  about  an  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee. 
He  really  came  for  the  purpose  of  getting  from  me  the  best  ammunition  that 
he  could  for  answering  the  objections  which  were  being  raised  in  the  Working 
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Committee  to  the  scheme.  These  were  the  same  four  that  had  been  often 
mentioned  before,  use  of  the  word  “Dominion”,  the  position  of  the  Indian 
States,  and  non-accession  of  the  Provinces  and  the  Defence  Ministry.  I  re¬ 
peated  to  him  all  my  arguments  as  regards  these  four  points  and  stressed  very 
strongly  the  dangers  of  the  alternatives  which  would  arise  if  the  scheme  were 
not  accepted.  He  was  iully  conscious  to  these  and  was,  I  am  certain,  prepared 
to  do  his  utmost  to  get  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  the  Working  Committee. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

L/P&J/i  oj  4 :  ff  57-8 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 

30  March  1942 

Nehru  came  and  had  dinner  with  me  and  afterwards  we  talked  for  over  two 
hours.  I  have  never  known  him  more  serious  and  more  worried  about  the 
Indian  situation,  and  he  was  very  fully  conscious  of  the  acute  dangers  that 
would  arise  if  the  Indian  leaders  were  not  to  participate  at  the  present  time 
in  the  rallying  of  India  to  her  own  defence,  but  he  stressed  the  very  dangerous 
state  of  opinion  arising  from  a  multitude  of  causes  all  of  which  had  exacerbated 
Indian  opinion  against  the  British.  The  principal  of  these  were,  one,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Indian  refugees  coming  from  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  central 
districts  in  comparison  to  the  treatment  of  the  European  refugees.  Secondly, 
the  growing  unemployment  in  certain  industries  such  as  the  weavers  at  Benares, 
where  there  was  no  alternative  occupation  either  to  maintain  the  population 
or  to  keep  it  quiet  and  orderly.  Thirdly,  the  difficulties  as  to  food  distribution 
and  shortage  of  wheat  associated  with  rumours  that  we  had  sent  Indian  wheat 
to  Persia.  Fourthly,  the  growing  disbelief  in  the  capacity  of  Great  Britain  to 
make  any  defence  effective  in  the  light  of  the  happenings  in  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  with  the  consequent  lack  of  respect  for  police  and  others  in  India 
whose  power  had  in  the  past  depended  largely  upon  the  uniform  that  they  wore. 
Fifthly,  the  tendency  for  a  reversion  to  sympathy  for  Japan  which  had  been 
demonstrated  widely  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  on  the  ground  of  fellow 
Asiatic  nations,  though  this  was  moderated  by  the  pro-Chinese  feeling  in  India. 
He  was  afraid  that  these  various  factors  would  make  for  a  general  breakdown 
of  administration  and  internal  trouble  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be  held  by  British 
forces  at  the  same  time  as  they  were  holding  the  Japanese  back. 

He  then  told  me  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
and  conveyed  to  me  the  impression  that  they  would  not  accept  the  proposals, 
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largely,  I  think,  though  he  did  not  say  so  precisely,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Gandhi.  I  gathered  that  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  gain  support  for  acceptance 
but  felt  that  he  was  fighting  a  losing  battle.  We  discussed  shortly  again  the 
various  points  of  difficulty  but  my  general  impression  was  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  actual  point  of  difficulty  as  the  non-violence  outlook  of  Gandhi  and 
his  supporters  on  that  line,  which  obviously  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  mobilising 
effectively  the  armed  defence  of  India;  and  I  feel  fairly  certain  it  is  this  aspect 
pointing  to  the  undesirability  of  Congress  leaders  associating  themselves  in 
any  way  with  the  war  effort  which  will  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the  situation 
rather  than  any  particular  provision  of  the  scheme  itself.  1  naturally  stressed 
to  him  again  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  if  nothing  was  now  done  and  that 
the  Congress  and  other  nationahstic  movements  would  lose  all  the  support  of 
sympathisers  in  other  countries,  anyway  for  the  immediate  present. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mir  Maqbool  Mahmud 

LIP&J/u>l9:f42 

30  March  1942 

Dear  Maqbool  Mahmud, 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  March1  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  un¬ 
official  summary  of  the  consultation  which  the  Indian  States  Delegation  had 
with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  on  the  28th  March.  Apart  from  the  point  dealt  with 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  29th  March2  regarding  the  position  of  Indian  States 
which  decided  not  to  accede  to  the  Union,  as  regards  which  I  note  that  you 
say  that  the  record  requires  correction,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  considered  that  the 
summary  does  not  accurately  represent  the  course  of  the  discussion,  particularly 
on  the  following  point.  It  is  assumed  in  the  summary  in  a  number  of  places 
that  an  Indian  State  which  decides  to  adhere  to  the  Indian  Union  will  continue 
to  receive  special  protection  from  the  Crown.  The  intention  is  that  if  a  State 
decides  to  adhere,  it  will  become  part  of  the  Union  and  subject  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Union,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  will  not  be  possible  for  any 
special  relation  to  continue  between  the  adhering  State  and  the  Crown. 

Sir  Stafford  does  not  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  agree  a  complete  written 
record  of  all  that  passed  in  the  conversations  which  he  had  with  the  Chamber 
Delegation  and  there  are  other  points  in  the  summary  which  he  would  be 
unable  to  accept  as  accurate,  at  any  rate  in  their  present  form.  He  would  like, 
however,  to  make  the  position  quite  clear  on  the  point  which  is  dealt  with 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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As  there  appears  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  Sir  Stafford  will  be 
ready  to  discuss  these  points  further  if  the  Chamber  Delegation  wish  to  meet 
him  again,  but  he  does  not  think  that  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  manage  more 
than  one  further  interview  with  the  Chamber  Delegation  owing  to  the  short 
time  which  is  at  his  disposal. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  F.  TURNBULL 

1  No.  439.  2  No.  438. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

immediate  jo  March  1942 

No.  835-S.  Personal  to  Prime  Minister  from  Lord  Privy  Seal.  The  position 
here  as  regards  A.R.P.  and  fire-fighting  is  very  serious.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
Viceroy  and  gather  urgent  requests  for  help  have  been  made  to  India  Office 
without  result.  From  the  general  atmosphere  here  I  gather  that  the  India  Office 
requires  urgent  shaking  up  and  should  be  told  that  an  immediate  war  threatens 
India  and  all  peace-time  tempo  must  disappear. 

2.  In  brief  the  position  is  that — 

(i)  Regular  fire  brigades  and  fire-fighting  appliances  exist  only  in  a  very  few 
large  towns  and  are  completely  lacking  in  other  large  towns  containing  as 
many  as  250,000  people.  The  small  permanent  staff  of  the  existing  fire  brigades 
in  such  places  as  Calcutta  are  having  great  difficulty  in  coping  with  the  training 
of  new  recruits. 

(ii)  Rudimentary  A.R.P.  measures  exist  in  102  towns  forming  part  of  the 
“threatened  area”,  total  population  of  these  towns  being  about  13  million. 
A.R.P.  preparations  are  now  beginning  in  a  further  152  towns  in  British  India, 
each  of  not  less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  and  also  in  a  number  of  towns  in 
Indian  States. 

3.  The  following  are  the  most  urgent  requirements  which  should  be  dealt 
with  immediately: 

(a)  Fire-fighting  personnel — 

(i)  10  to  20  officers  capable  of  taking  over  small  fire  brigades.  These  should 
come  out  by  air. 

(ii)  At  least  200  fully  trained  firemen  for  stiffening  the  more  important  fire 
brigades  in  the  few  towns  where  they  exist. 
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(, b )  Trailer  pumps  and  hose.  The  following  are  on  order: 

(i)  From  the  U.S.A.,  2,140  trailer  pumps,  deliveries  being  promised  at  the 
rate  of  200  to  300  a  month,  the  first  shipment  being  due  to  arrive  by  the  end 
of  April. 

(ii)  From  England,  700  trailer  pumps,  shipments  being  promised  at  the  rate 
of  about  190  in  December  1941  and  75  weekly  thereafter.  None  of  these  has 
so  far  arrived. 

(iii)  From  England,  one  milhon  feet  of  hose,  on  order. 

(c)  Instructors  for  A.R.P.  schools.  10  are  required  urgently  to  provide  a  reserve 
for  and  to  permit  of  expansion  in  the  existing  two  schools  and  to  staff  the  third 
school  which  must  soon  be  started.  Instruction  is  given  in  English. 

4.  In  regard  to  equipment  (item  (b)  of  para.  3  above)  anything  you  can 
do  to  expedite  delivery  will  be  greatly  appreciated  here.  As  regards  fire-fighting 
personnel  and  instructors  for  A.R.P.  schools  (items  (13)  and  (c)  of  para.  3  above) 
no  formal  request  has  been  sent  by  the  Government  of  India  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  their  repeated  attempts  to  get  even  one  fire-fighting  expert  from 
England  to  act  as  Fire  Adviser.  I  am  sure  however  that  formal  requests  on  the 
lines  indicated  above  would  be  immediately  forthcoming  if  there  were  some 
assurance  of  their  being  met.1 

1  Mr  Amery  referred  to  this  telegram  in  his  telegram  416  of  1  April  to  Lord  Linlithgow.  This  em¬ 
phasised  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  Government  of  India’s  demands  while  attacks  on  cities  in 
Britain  were  still  intense  and  trained  men  at  a  premium.  Mr  Amery  added  inter  alia  that  at  no  time 
had  he  had  the  slightest  indication  that  the  Government  of  India’s  requirements  of  personnel  were 
on  the  scale  now  stated  by  Sir  S.  Cripps ;  and  that  since  the  previous  autumn  he  had  had  no  indication 
other  than  the  request  for  an  adviser  on  fire-fighting  that  the  Government  of  India’s  resources  were 
insufficient.  L/PO/10/17:  f  53.  See  also  No.  476,  para.  5. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Sir  Kingsley  Wood 

LlPOI6lio6c:fi23 

30  March  1942 

My  dear  Kingsley, 

If  you  will  look  at  the  final  version  of  paragraph  (e)1  of  the  Declaration,  which 
separates  H.M.G.’s  responsibility  for  the  Defence  of  India  as  part  of  their  world 
war  effort  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India  to  organise  to 
the  full  the  military,  moral  and  material  resources  of  India,  I  think  you  will 
see  that  your  anxieties2  have  been  substantially  met.  I  don’t  think  anyone  could 
read  into  the  Declaration  as  it  now  stands  any  suggestion  that  we  are  thereby 
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relieving  India  of  die  economic  responsibility  for  providing  her  own  defence. 
What  we  do  insist  upon  is  a  responsibility  for  “control  and  direction.” 

Yours  ever, 


1  See  No.  430,  para.  2.  2  See  No.  402. 


L.  S.  A. 
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Sir  G.  S.  Bajpai  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LfP&Jf 8/560:  f  181 

most  secret  Washington,  30  March  1942,  2.5  pm 

Addressed  to  Foreign  New  Delhi  telegram  No.  70  of  March  29th  repeated  to 
India  Office. 

Following  from  Agent  General.  At  fortnightly  meeting  on  March  27th 
at  the  Embassy  of  Heads  of  Empire  Indo-European  service  missions 
Nash,  New  Zealand  Minister,  stated  that  South  West  Pacific  War  Council, 
on  which  Austraha  and  her  Dominion  [other  Dominions  ?]  would  be  repre¬ 
sented,  was  to  be  set  up  soon  in  Washington.  A  meeting  of  this  Council  has 
now  been  called  by  the  President  for  Wednesday.1  For  political  reasons, 
Ambassador  and  I  hope  that  India  may  not  be  omitted  from  a  body  (on  whose 
London  prototype  she  has  already  been  given  representation)  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  India  is  not  within  the  Pacific  area  for  which  the  United  States  of 
America  are  assuming  responsibility.  I  am  reporting  this  in  case  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  wish  to  take  any  action. 

1  1  April.  India  was  not  represented. 
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Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

Diary.  30th  March. 

During  the  morning  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  came 
to  show  His  Excellency  the  draft  of  a  letter  (marked  P)1  which  Sir  Stafford  was 
considering  sending  the  President  of  the  Congress,  as  he  had  been  told  that  the 
question  of  the  Defence  portfolio  was  all-important  with  the  Congress.  His 


1  Annex  1. 
36 
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Excellency  informed  him  that  he  could  not  accept  the  draft  in  this  form  and 
was  bound  to  be  careful  even  as  regards  a  modified  form  in  the  absence  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  who  had  left  Delhi. 

In  discussion  His  Excellency  pointed  out  that  a  promise  of  particular  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  defence  to  one  member  could  not  be  made  in  advance  without 
knowing  who  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  were  going  to  be,  and  that  such  a 
statement  could  not  wisely  be  made  to  one  party. 

Sir  Stafford  modified  the  draft  as  at  “Q”2  referring  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  as  “a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council”.  His  Excellency  accepted  this 
with  the  addition  of  the  words  “in  charge  of  Defence”,  and,  before  issue,  a 
final  important  amendment  was  made  so  that  the  passage  read  “as  the  Member 
of  the  Executive  Council  in  charge  of  Defence”. 

The  letter  is  understood  to  have  issued  in  this  form,  with  a  copy  to  the  Muslim 
League  and  the  Mahasabha.3 

Conflicting  reports  regarding  Congress  attitude  were  received  during  the  day, 
one  being  to  the  effect  that  Gandhi  was  dead  against  it  and  had  described  the 
Declaration  as  a  “blank  cheque  on  a  crashing  bank”,  and  another  being  to  the* 
effect  that  Rajagopalachariar  might  not  be  able  to  make  his  full  weight  felt 
with  Congress  unless  he  secured  the  modification  desired  by  him  as  regards 
Defence. 

Further  reports  received  were  that  Savarkar  and  some  of  the  non-party 
people  had  been  offended  by  being  told  by  Sir  Stafford  that  the  Muslim  League 
and  the  Congress  were  the  people  that  really  counted,  and  that  the  effect  of 
this  remark  might  be  to  drive  them  into  the  arms  of  the  Congress. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  which  he  reported  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  Master  Tara  Singh.  Tara  Singh  had  expressed  the  view 
that  publication  of  the  Declaration  would  cause  great  communal  bitterness, 
and  that  the  Sikhs  would  accept  nothing  short  of  a  separate  partition  of  the 
Punjab  for  themselves.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  appended.4 

In  the  afternoon  the  “final  draft”  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  broadcast5  was 
received  and,  with  His  Excellency’s  permission,  an  alteration  was  suggested 
in  it  to  avoid  the  inference  that  if  the  Declaration  failed  people  could  still 
expect  a  change  of  Government  in  any  case. 

In  the  resultant  broadcast  the  passage  in  question  was  left  out  altogether 
instead  of  being  modified. 


L.  G.  PINNELL, — 3O.3 
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Annex  1  to  No.  454 
P 

30  March  1942 

My  dear  Maulana  Azad, 

I  had  a  short  talk  with  the  Viceroy  laM  night  when  he  discussed  with  me  his 
views  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  clause  (e)  of  the  scheme. 

(He  is  prepared  to  place  an  Indian  Member  in  charge  of  that  portion  of  the 
Defence  activities  winch  are  laid  down  in  the  final  form  of  the  draft  declaration 
as  being  the  functions  of  the  Government  of  India.)  He  hesitates  to  give  this 
minister  the  name  of  Defence  Minister  since  he  does  not  wish  to  have  any 
misunderstanding  hereafter;  but  if  it  were  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
final  definition  of  the  division  of  responsibilities  was  as  stated  in  paragraph  (e) 
he  would  be  prepared  to  consult  with  the  Indian  leaders  on  this  basis,  that  is  as 
to  the  creation  of  such  a  Ministry  of  Defence  or  of  Defence  Co-ordination. 

I  give  you  this  information  as  you  put  the  question  to  me  when  I  saw  you  last. 

( )  But  the  C.-in-C.  is  in  charge  oj  this  as  a  member  of  the  G.  of  I. 

L. 


Annex  2  to  No.  434 

Q 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  30  March  1942 
My  dear  Maulana  Saheb, 

1  had  the  opportunity  of  a  short  talk  with  H.E.  the  Viceroy  last  night  during 
which  he  discussed  with  me  his  views  as  to  the  implementation  of  clause  [e) 
of  the  draft  Declaration. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  final  definition  of  the  division  of 
responsibilities  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of 
India  is  as  stated  in  paragraph  (e)  of  the  document.  I  propose  to  make  the 
position  as  to  this  as  clear  as  I  can  in  my  broadcast  tonight. 

The  Viceroy  would  be  prepared  to  consult  with  Indian  leaders  on  this  basis 
to  see  whether  it  were  possible  to  designate  an  Indian  to  some  office  connected 
with  the  Government  of  India’s  Defence  responsibilities  without  in  any  way 
impinging  upon  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  either 
in  his  capacity  as  Supreme  Commander  of  the  armed  forces  in  India  or  *(as 
the  Member  of  the  Executive  Council)  in  charge  of  Defence. 

2  Annex  2. 

3  The  letter  in  this  form  is  included  in  Cmd.  63  50,  with  a  note  that  a  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Mr  Jinnah. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  similar  letter  or  a  copy  having  been  sent  to  the  Mahasabha. 

4  No.  455.  5  See  No.  457. 
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I  give  you  this  information  as  you  put  the  question  to  me  when  last  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

Yours  v.  sincerely, 

STAFFORD  CRIPPS. 


*()  As  originally  drafted  by  Sir  S.— ‘as  a  Member  of  the  Executive 
Council’. 

Approved.  L. 


455 

Mr  Ogilvie  to  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

SECRET  GOVT.  OF  INDIA,  DEFENCE  DEPT.,  NEW  DELHI ,  30  March  I94Z 
D.O.  NO.  I94-S. 

My  dear  Pinnell, 

Yesterday  night  Master  Tara  Singh  came  to  see  me.  He  was  extremely  upset 
at  the  scheme  propounded  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that,  so  far  as  the  Sikhs  were  concerned,  it  was  more  likely  to  cause  a  complete 
cessation  of  the  war  effort  than  to  encourage  them  to  do  more. 

He  said  that  he  considered  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  publish  the  announce¬ 
ment  ;  that  it  would  cause  communal  trouble  all  over  India,  and  that  the  ultimate 
result  might  be  a  combination  between  the  Congress,  Hindu  Mahasabha  and 
Sikhs  to  oppose  the  war  effort.  He  said  that  the  only  thing  that  would  satisfy 
the  Sikhs,  if  this  scheme  were  to  be  implemented,  was  that  the  Punjab  should 
be  divided  and  that  the  whole  area  South  of  the  Sutlej  plus  the  districts  of 
Lahore  (less  Lahore  City),  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur,  Jullundur,  Hoshiarpur  and 
Kangra  should  be  made  into  a  separate  province.  He  was,  of  course,  convinced 
that  the  Punjab  would  never  come  in  to  a  general  union  and  he  was  equally 
convinced  that  the  Sikhs  would  never  tolerate  Muhammadan  rule,  open  or 
disguised.  He  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  practical  value  of  any  treaty 
and  said  that  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  minorities  was  much  too 
vague  and  would  not  satisfy  the  Sikhs. 

I  believe  that  he  was  speaking  for  the  others  and  that  this  view  does  probably 
represent  what  representative  Sikhs  are  either  already  feeling  or  can  readily 
be  made  to  feel. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  MACI.  G.  OGILVIE. 
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Draft  Declaration  for  Discussion  with  Indian  Leaders  (as  published) 

Cmd.  6350 

30  March  1942 

The  conclusions  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  as  set  out  below  are  those  which 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  taken  with  him  for  discussion  with  the  Indian  Leaders 
and  the  question  as  to  whether  they  will  be  implemented  will  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  these  discussions  which  are  now  taking  place. 

His  Majesty’s  Government,  having  considered  the  anxieties  expressed  in  this 
country  and  in  India  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  India,  have  decided  to  lay  down  in  precise  and  clear  terms  the 
steps  which  they  propose  shall  be  taken  for  the  earliest  possible  realisation  of 
self-government  in  India.  The  object  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian  Union 
which  shall  constitute  a  Dominion,  associated  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  other  Dominions  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  but  equal  to  them 
in  every  respect,  in  no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  or  external 
affairs. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  therefore  make  the  following  declaration: 

(a)  Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  set 
up  in  India,  in  the  manner  described  hereafter,  an  elected  body  charged  with 
the  task  of  framing  a  new  Constitution  for  India. 

(b)  Provision  shall  be  made,  as  set  out  below,  for  the  participation  of  the 
Indian  States  in  the  constitution-making  body. 

(c)  His  Majesty’s  Government  undertake  to  accept  and  implement  forth¬ 
with  the  Constitution  so  framed  subject  only  to : 

(i)  the  right  of  any  Province  of  British  India  that  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  new  Constitution  to  retain  its  present  constitutional  position,  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  for  its  subsequent  accession  if  it  so  decides. 

With  such  non-acceding  Provinces,  should  they  so  desire,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  agree  upon  a  new  Constitution,  giving  them 
the  same  full  status  as  Indian  Union,  and  arrived  at  by  a  procedure  analogous 
to  that  here  laid  down. 

(ii)  the  signing  of  a  Treaty  which  shall  be  negotiated  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  constitution-making  body.  This  Treaty  will  cover 
all  necessary  matters  arising  out  of  the  complete  transfer  of  responsibility 
from  British  to  Indian  hands ;  it  will  make  provision,  in  accordance  with 
the  undertakings  given  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  for  the  protection 
of  racial  and  religious  minorities;  but  will  not  impose  any  restriction 
on  the  power  of  the  Indian  Union  to  decide  in  the  future  its  relationship 
to  the  other  Member  States  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
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Whether  or  not  an  Indian  State  elects  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  its  Treaty  arrangements,  so  far  as  this 
may  be  required  in  the  new  situation. 

(d)  the  constitution-making  body  shall  be  composed  as  follows,  unless  the 
leaders  of  Indian  opinion  in  the  principal  communities  agree  upon  some  other 
form  before  the  end  of  hostilities : 

Immediately  upon  the  result  being  known  of  the  provincial  elections 
which  will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  shall,  as  a  single  electoral 
college,  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  constitution-making  body  by  the 
system  of  proportional  representation.  This  new  body  shall  be  in  number 
about  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  the  electoral  college. 

Indian  States  shall  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  total  population  as  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of  British 
India  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  same  powers  as  the  British  Indian  members. 

(e)  During  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India  and  until  the  new 
Constitution  can  be  framed  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably  bear 
the  responsibility  for  and  retain  control  and  direction  of  the  defence  of  India 
as  part  of  their  world  war  effort,  but  the  task  of  organising  to  the  full  the 
military,  moral  and  material  resources  of  India  must  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  of  India  with  the  co-operation  of  the  peoples  of  India.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  desire  and  invite  the  immediate  and  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels 
of  their  country,  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus  they 
will  be  enabled  to  give  their  active  and  constructive  help  in  the  discharge  of 
a  task  which  is  vital  and  essential  for  the  future  freedom  of  India. 


457 

Broadcast  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 1 

50  March  1942 

I  want  tonight  to  give  you  a  short  explanation  of  the  document  which  was 
published  in  the  Press  this  morning,  and  which  gives  the  proposals  of  the 
British  War  Cabinet  for  the  future  of  India,  a  document  unanimously  agreed 
upon  by  every  member  of  that  Cabinet. 

First  of  all  you  will  want  to  know  what  object  we  had  in  view.  Well,  we 
wanted  to  make  it  quite  clear  and  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  or  question 
that  the  British  Government  and  the  British  people  desire  the  Indian  peoples 
to  have  full  self-government,  with  a  constitution  as  free  in  every  respect  as 
our  own  in  Great  Britain  or  as  of  any  of  the  great  Dominion  members  of  the 
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British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  In  the  words  of  the  draft  Declaration, 
India  would  be,  associated  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  dominions 
by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown  but  equal  to  them  in  every  respect,  in 
no  way  subordinate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  or  external  affairs”. 

There  is  however  an  existing  constitution  which  regulates  the  central  and 
provincial  Governments  of  India  and  everyone  agrees  that  in  these  troublous 
times  we  cannot  here  and  now  set  about  forging  a  new  Constitution.  It  is  far 
too  important  a  matter  for  the  future  of  India  to  be  improvised  in  a  hurried  way. 

The  principle  on  which  these  proposals  are  based  is  that  the  new  Constitution 
should  be  framed  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Indian  peoples  themselves, 
so  we  propose  that  immediately  hostilities  are  ended  a  Constitution-making 
body  should  be  set  up  consisting  of  elected  representatives  from  British  India, 
and  if  the  Indian  States  wish,  as  we  hope  they  will,  to  become  part  of  the  new 
Indian  Union,  they  too  will  be  invited  to  send  their  representatives  to  this 
Constitution-making  body,  though,  if  they  do,  that  will  not,  of  itself,  bind 
them  to  become  members  of  the  Union.  That  is  the  broad  outline  of  the  future. 

Now  what  is  to  happen  in  the  meantime? 

The  British  people  are  determined  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  Defence  of 
India  and  we  are  confident  that  in  that  great  task  the  Indian  peoples  of  all  races 
and  religions  are  eager  to  play  their  full  part. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  the  statement  says  on  this  point — 

“(c)  During  the  critical  period  which  now  faces  India  and  until  the  new 
Constitution  can  be  framed,  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably  bear 
the  responsibility  for  and  retain  the  control  and  direction  of  the  defence  of 
India  as  part  of  their  world  war  effort,  but  the  task  of  organising  to  the  full 
the  military,  moral  and  material  resources  of  India  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  of  India  with  the  co-operation  of  the  peoples  of  India. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  desire  and  invite  the  immediate  and  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Indian  people  in  the 
counsels  of  their  country,  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  Nations. 
Thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  give  their  active  and  constructive  help  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  task  which  is  vital  and  essential  for  the  future  freedom  of  India”. 
So  ends  the  document. 

The  Governor-General,  whose  task  it  is  to  form  the  Central  Government 
of  India,  has  done  his  utmost  to  assist  me  with  my  mission,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  Indian  leaders  can  rely  upon  him  to  find  the  best  way  in  consultation 
with  them  for  carrying  out  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  the  Clause  that 
I  have  just  read  to  you. 

1  This  text,  although  entitled  ‘Draft  Broadcast’  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141,  corresponds  to  the  text 
of  the  broadcast  as  it  appeared  in  the  Press  on  the  following  day.  The  text  available  in  the  India 
Office  Records  (see  e.g.  L/I/1/751 :  ff  396-400)  is  no  different  in  substance,  but  contains — presumably 
as  a  result  of  corruption  in  transmission — a  number  of  minor  errors. 
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So  much  for  the  general  framework  of  the  proposals.  But,  as  we  all  know, 
the  most  vital  and  difficult  question  is  that  which  concerns  the  interests  of  the 
various  communities  amongst  the  Indian  peoples. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  any  of  the  historical  origins  of  these  difficulties, 
let  us  instead  look  at  them  as  a  present  fact.  In  the  great  sub-continent  of  India 
there  is  more  than  one  people,  there  are  many  peoples  and  races  as  there  are  in 
the  great  sub-continent  of  Russia.  Our  object  is  to  give  to  the  Indian  peoples 
full  self-government  with  complete  freedom  as  to  how  they  will  devise  and 
organise  their  own  Constitution. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  India  should  form  a  single  united  country, 
there  are  others  who  say  it  should  be  divided  up  into  two,  three  or  more 
separated  countries.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  Provincial  Autonomy 
should  be  very  wide  with  but  few  centrally  controlled  federal  services ;  others 
stress  the  need  for  centralisation  in  view  of  the  growing  complexity  of  economic 
development. 

These  and  many  other  and  various  ideas  are  worthy  to  be  explored  and 
debated,  but  it  is  for  the  Indian  peoples,  and  not  for  any  outside  authority,’ 
to  decide  under  which  of  these  forms  India  will  in  the  future  govern  herself. 

If  the  Indian  peoples  ask  our  help  it  will  of  course  be  gladly  given  but  it  is 
for  you,  the  Indian  peoples,  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  your  future  Constitution. 
We  shall  look  on  with  deep  interest  and  hope  that  your  wisdom  will  guide 
you  truly  in  this  great  adventure. 

We  ask  you  therefore  to  come  together — all  religions  and  races — in  a 
Constitution-making  body  as  soon  as  hostilities  are  over  to  frame  your  own 
Constitution. 

We  have  specified  the  form  which  that  body  will  take,  unless,  and  this  is 
an  important  point,  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of  Indian  opinion  agree 
between  themselves  before  the  end  of  hostilities  upon  some  other  and  better 
form. 

That  Constitution-making  body  will  have  as  its  object  the  framing  of  a  single 
Constitution  for  the  whole  of  India— that  is,  of  British-India  together  with 
such  of  the  Indian  States  as  may  decide  to  join  in. 

But  we  realise  this  very  simple  fact.  If  you  want  to  persuade  a  number  of 
people  who  are  inclined  to  be  antagonistic  to  enter  the  same  room,  it  is  unwise 
to  tell  them  that  once  they  go  in  there  is  no  way  out — they  are  to  be  forever 
locked  in  together. 

It  is  much  wiser  to  tell  them  they  can  go  in  and  if  they  find  they  can’t  come 
to  a  common  decision,  then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  those  who  wish,  from 
leaving  again  by  another  door.  They  are  much  more  hkely  all  to  go  in  if  they 
have  knowledge  that  they  can  by  their  free  will  go  out  again  if  they  cannot 
agree. 

Well,  that  is  what  we  say  to  the  Provinces  of  India.  Come  together  to  frame 
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a  common  Constitution — if  you  find  after  all  your  discussion  and  all  the  give 
and  take  of  a  Constitution-making  assembly  that  you  cannot  overcome  your 
differences  and  that  some  Provinces  are  still  not  satisfied  with  the  Constitution, 
then  such  Provinces  can  go  out  and  remain  out  if  they  wish  and  just  the  same 
degree  of  self-government  and  freedom  will  be  available  for  them  as  for  the 
Union  itself,  that  is  to  say  complete  self-government. 

We  hope  and  expect  to  see  an  Indian  Union  strong  and  united  because  it  is 
founded  upon  the  free  consent  of  all  its  peoples ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  Britishers 
to  dictate  to  you,  the  Indian  peoples,  you  will  work  out  and  decide  that  problem 
for  yourselves. 

So  we  provide  the  means  and  the  road  by  which  you  can  attain  that  form 
of  the  absolute  and  united  self-government  that  you  desire  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  In  the  past  we  have  waited  for  the  different  Indian  com¬ 
munities  to  come  to  a  common  decision  as  to  how  a  new  Constitution  for  a 
self-governing  India  should  be  framed  and  because  there  has  been  no  agreement 
amongst  the  Indian  leaders,  the  British  Government  has  been  accused  by  some 
of  using  this  fact  to  delay  the  granting  of  freedom  to  India.  We  are  now  giving 
the  lead  that  has  been  asked  for  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Indians  and  Indians 
only  whether  they  will  accept  that  lead  and  so  attain  their  own  freedom.  If 
they  fail  to  accept  this  opportunity  the  responsibility  for  that  failure  must 
rest  with  them. 

We  ask  you  to  accept  this  fulfilment  of  our  pledges  in  the  past  and  it  is 
that  request  that  I  have  put  before  your  leaders  in  the  document  which  you 
have  now  seen. 

As  regards  the  position  of  minority  communities  within  the  new  Indian 
Union,  I  am  confident  that  the  Constitution-making  body  will  make  just 
provision  for  their  protection.  But  in  view  of  the  undertakings  given  to  these 
minorities  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  past  we  propose  that  in  the 
Treaty  which,  under  the  draft  Declaration,  will  be  concluded  between  His 
Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Constitution-making  body,  the  new  Indian 
Union  should  undertake  to  protect  the  rights  of  these  minorities.  If  there  should 
be  any  non-acceding  Provinces  a  similar  Treaty  provision  would  be  made  in 
respect  of  minority  communities  within  their  borders. 

I  have  already  indicated  to  you  the  position  as  to  the  immediate  future. 

I  know  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  the  greatest  hope  that  the 
acceptance  in  principle  of  this  document  by  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  start  forthwith  upon  the  consultations  which  will 
enable  him  to  implement  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
document  which  I  have  already  read  over  to  you. 

It  contains  one  essential  reservation — that  in  respect  of  the  responsibility  for 
Defence.  This  reservation  does  not  mean  that  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Executive  Council  will  or  indeed  could  be  excluded  from  taking  an  effective 
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share  in  the  counsels  for  the  defence  of  India.  In  this  wide-flung  war,  defence 
cannot  be  localised  in  a  single  country  and  its  preparation  must  permeate  the 
activities  of  every  department  of  Government  and  must  demand  from  every 
department  the  fullest  co-operation.  If  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  naval,  military  and  air  defence  of 
India,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  then  the  defence  of  India  must  be  dealt  with  by 
them  as  part  of  the  world  war  effort  in  which  they  are  now  engaged,  and  the 
direction  of  that  defence  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
under  the  War  Cabinet  and  their  highest  staff  officers.  But,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  Government  of  India  must  also  have  an  effective  share  in  the 
Defence  counsels  and  so  we  have  decided  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  must 
retain  his  position  as  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  order,  however,  that  India  may  have  her  full  voice  in  this  central  control 
of  strategy,  defensive  and  offensive,  not  only  in  India  itself  but  in  all  the  inter¬ 
related  theatres  of  war,  we  have  invited  the  appointment  of  a  representative 
Indian  to  the  War  Cabinet  and  to  the  Pacific  Council  of  the  United  Nations — 
that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  India  will  have  her  full  say  in  the  counsels' 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  equal  partner.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  making  of  the  peace,  India  will  appoint  her  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Peace  Conference  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  other  free 
Nations  and  so  make  her  contribution  to  the  building  of  a  new  world  order. 

I  am  confident  that  nothing  further  or  more  complete  could  be  done  towards 
the  immediate  realisation  of  the  just  claims  and  demands  of  the  Indian  peoples. 
Our  proposals  are  definite  and  precise.  If  they  were  to  be  rejected  by  the  leaders 
of  Indian  opinion,  there  would  be  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
reconsider  this  matter  till  after  the  war  and  it  would  be  a  bitter  blow  to  the 
friends  of  India  all  over  the  world. 

I  consider  it  a  high  honour  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  the  messenger 
of  the  War  Cabinet  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  and  far-reaching  importance  to 
the  future  world  order.  I  personally  am  convinced  of  the  soundness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  these  proposals,  and  I  have  asked  your  leaders  to  give  to  them  an 
ungrudging  acceptance. 

There  will  still  be  difficulties  perhaps — the  result  of  the  distrust  which  has 
grown  up  between  us  in  past  years,  but  I  ask  you  to  turn  your  back  upon  that 
past,  to  accept  my  hand,  our  hand  of  friendship  and  trust  and  to  allow  us  to 
join  with  you  for  the  time  being  in  working  to  establish  and  complete  your 
freedom  and  your  self-government.  This  as  you  may  know  has  long  been  a 
cause  dear  to  my  heart  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  hopes  that  I  look  to  the  events 
ol  the  next  few  days  which  may  if  wisely  handled  seal  for  ever  your  freedom 
and  our  friendship. 

Your  country  today  is  in  peril  from  a  cruel  aggressor,  an  aggressor  whose 
hand  has  soaked  in  blood  and  suffering  great  areas  of  China  with  its  friendly 
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and  democratic  peoples,  an  aggressor  allied  to  those  nations  who  have  deluged 
with  tragedy  the  once  peaceful  plains  of  Russia.  Against  those  aggressors  we 
and  the  Allied  Nations  will  fight  to  victory. 

The  outlook  is  overcast  for  the  moment,  but  beheve  me  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  final  result.  Russia,  the  United  States,  China  and  Great  Britain  have 
resources  which  the  Axis  and  its  allies  can  never  defeat. 

We  stand  by  our  duty,  growing  out  of  our  past  historical  associations,  to 
give  you  every  protection  that  we  can,  but  with  your  willing  help  and  co¬ 
operation  [this  ?]  can  be  made  more  effective  and  more  powerful. 

Let  us  enter  upon  this  primary  task  of  the  Defence  of  India  in  the  now  sure 
knowledge  that  when  we  emerge  from  the  fire  and  travail  of  war  it  will  be 
to  build  a  free  India  upon  foundations  wrought  by  the  Indian  peoples  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  forge  a  long-lasting  and  free  friendship  between  our  two  peoples. 
Regrets  and  recriminations  as  to  the  past  can  have  no  place  beside  the  confident 
and  sure  hopes  of  the  future,  when  a  free  India  will  take  her  rightful  place 
as  a  co-worker  with  the  other  free  nations  in  that  world  reconstruction  which 
alone  can  make  the  toil  and  suffering  of  the  war  worth  while.  Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead !  and  let  us  march  together  side  by  side  through  the  night  of 
high  endeavour  and  courage  to  the  already  waking  dawn  of  a  new  world  of 
liberty  for  all  the  peoples. 


458 

Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Amery  ( via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/  8/510 :  f  608 

new  Delhi,  30  March  1942,  11.55  pm 
Received:  31  March,  4  pm 

845-S.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

I  have  now  had  interviews  with  representatives  of  all  leading  parties  and 
interests  and  Chamber  of  Princes.  My  broad  impression  is  that  Moslem  League 
are  ready  to  accept  but  are  waiting  to  see  what  Congress  will  do.  Gandhi  is, 
if  reports  as  before  myself  and  Viceroy  are  correct,  wholly  opposed,  while 
Rajagopalachari  and  his  followers  are  in  favour  of  acceptance.  Nehru’s  attitude 
will  probably  be  decisive  and  should  be  known  shortly.  Crucial  question  at 
present  appears  to  be  the  immediate  situation  regarding  defence  and  I  am  doubtful 
whether  revised  version  of  paragraph  (e)  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  Congress. 
This  will  I  think  be  the  deciding  question  but  I  can  see  no  way  of  easing  position 
without  making  real  concession  which  would  weaken  defence  position. 
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2.  Long-term  proposals  have  had  in  general  favourable  reception  except  from 
Sikhs,  depressed  classes  and  Gandhi  himself  who  I  understand  greatly  resents 
local  option  provisions.  Hindu  Mahasabha  also  object  strongly  to  right  (?  of) 
( ?  Provinces)  to  opt  out. 

3 .  I  will  telegraph  as  soon  as  any  indication  of  final  attitude  of  Congress  and 
Moslem  League  becomes  available. 


459 

Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/141 

Diary.  31st  March  1942. 

Interview  between  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  H.E.  this  morning. 

Sir  Stafford  realised  that  he  was  finished,  and  had  no  feeling  that  there  had 
been  any  lack  of  helpfulness  so  far  as  the  Viceroy  was  concerned.  He  was  still 
adamant  on  the  question  of  defence.  H.E.  mentioned  the  question  of  trans¬ 
mitting  information  to  Chungking,  and  said  that  he  might  be  writing  to 
Madame  Chiang,  and  enquired  whether  he  should  express  regrets  that  the 
Declaration  had  not  been  accepted,  but  add  that  all  reahse  the  difficulties  of 
Indian  leaders.  Sir  Stafford  replied  bluntly  that  he  thought  Indian  leaders  had 
missed  an  excellent  offer,  and  if  anything  had  to  be  said  on  the  subject  that 
should  be  made  plain.  He  added  that  Nehru  had  been  fighting  hard  for  the 
scheme,  but  that  Gandhi  had  made  up  his  mind  to  prevent  the  organisation 
of  India  for  war,  and  was  prepared  to  use  any  means  to  thwart  it.  The  Congress 
would  not  split.  He  intended  to  force  the  issue  tonight. 

Sir  Stafford  said  that  he  would  state  in  a  press  conference  on  Thursday  that 
he  was  not  going  to  discuss  the  reactions  of  parties  or  allocate  the  blame ;  but 
the  general  response  was  so  poor  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  recommend¬ 
ing  implementing  H.M.G.’s  plan,  and  that  he  was  going  back.  H.E.  suggested 
that  Jinnah  might  pretend  that  this  course  was  a  little  hard  on  him.  Sir  Stafford 
replied  that  Jinnah  had  not  accepted  the  scheme  and  probably  would  not  if  the 
Congress  did  not.  He  had  no  intention  of  elevating  him  above  his  present 
position. 

Sir  Stafford  then  observed  that  if  he  went  back  with  failure,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  certain  to  enquire  whether  he  had  asked  Indian  leaders 
what  they  would  take.  H.E.  rephed  that  if  Sir  Stafford  wanted  his  personal 
views  he  would  give  them  to  him;  but  this  looked  hke  going  outside  the 
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Cabinet  brief.  Sir  Stafford  said  that  he  was  thinking  of  getting  some  of  the 
constructive  leaders  together  among  the  Muslims,  Congress,  Mahasabha  and 
Sikhs,  and  saying  to  them:  “This  is  the  end  for  me;  as  regards  India  I  am 
finished  for  the  future.  But  before  leaving  you  I  am  going  to  ask  you  whether 
there  is  any  scheme  on  which  you  could  all  get  together  to  fight  the  Japanese 
menace’’.  H.E.  observed  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that  they  would  produce 
any  scheme,  but  that  if  Sir  Stafford  considered  this  course  necessary  to  meet 
the  criticism  that  he  had  failed  to  invite  Indians  to  supply  a  constructive 
alternative  he  must  of  course  follow  it.  He  advised  Sir  Stafford  that  it  would 
be  futile,  in  his  selection,  to  leave  out  the  titular  heads  of  the  main  organisations. 
If  he  tried  to  go  behind  their  back  to  some  more  constructive  Members,  the 
former  would  condemn  his  results.  On  that  basis  it  was  evident  whom  he 
must  see. 

Sir  Stafford  mentioned  that  in  conversation  with  Nehru,  Nehru  had  made 
bitter  complaints  about  the  differentiation  in  comfort  and  facilities  for  European 
evacuees  to  Calcutta  as  compared  with  Indians1.  H.E.  suggested  that  all  these 
stories  might  not  be  gospel. 

During  the  afternoon  H.E.  sent  Sir  Stafford  a  letter  giving  his  considered 
views  on  the  proposal  at  ‘A’  above — copy  filed  herewith  (marked  D). 


Annex  to  No.  459 

D 

31  March  1942 

You  have  sought  my  views  upon  your  proposal  that  in  the  event  of  your  not 
being  able  to  announce  the  acceptance  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  pro¬ 
posals,  you  should  invite  a  gathering  of  leaders  of  the  principal  parties  to  offer 
a  constructive  alternative  upon  which  parties  could  agree  and  which  they  would 
be  prepared  to  work. 

I  understand  the  importance  of  giving  the  party  [parties  ?]  an  opportunity, 
if  they  so  desire,  to  put  forward  their  suggestions  for  an  agreed  and  workable 
plan.  But  I  would,  I  confess,  have  thought  that  the  notes  of  your  interviews 
with  the  various  party  representatives  provide  ample  proof  of  your  readiness 
to  hear  and  consider  difficulties  and  alternative  proposals.  Nor  am  I  able  to 
feel  that  any  meeting  of  leaders  is  likely  to  provide  you  with  as  good  a  picture 
of  their  minds  as  you  have  gathered  from  your  interviews,  while  it  might 
possibly  lead  to  much  bickering  and  argument  of  a  kind  that  might  tend  to 
increase  bad  feeling,  particularly  as  regards  communal  matters. 

If,  however,  you  take  the  view  that  a  talk  to  a  meeting  of  that  kind  is  worth 
while  and  ought  to  be  undertaken,  my  advice  would  be  that  you  should  ask 


1  See  No.  449. 
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the  recognised  leaders  of  such  parties  or  groups  as  you  may  desire  to  summon. 
I  think  that  to  select  for  invitation  as  representatives,  persons  other  than  those 
commonly  regarded  as  the  principal  leaders  of  parties  or  groups,  in  the  hope 
that  those  so  chosen  might  prove  more  constructive  than  their  “betters”,  would 
upset  the  rejected  panjandrums,  and  tend  to  make  these  hostile  to  any  ideas 
or  suggestions  that  might  come  out  of  the  meeting. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 


460 

Proceedings  of  a  Press  Conference  held  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  31  March  1942  ( Extract ) 

L/P&Jli  0/3 :  ff  3~4 

Q;  If  the  proposals  are  accepted  by  the  various  leaders,  am  I  to  understand, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  you  would  use  in  the  relevant  section  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Statute  the  expression  “India”  .  .  .  (Question  incomplete). 

A:  That  would  not  be  necessary;  because  it  will  be  rather  a  waste  of  time 
till  we  know  whether  the  new  Indian  Union  is  going  to  be  completely  in¬ 
dependent  or  is  going  to  remain  a  dominion.  That  will  be  a  question  for  the 
new  Indian  Union  to  decide.  It  won’t  be  possible  to  bring  one  word  “India” 
into  the  Westminster  Statute.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  contains  broad 
regulations  regarding  Canada  and  Austraha.  When  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
was  made,  it  was  a  recasting  of  the  relationship  of  all  the  dominions,  each  one 
with  its  special  reservations  or  regulations,  and  that  was  the  result  of  an  Imperial 
conference  when  we  recast  the  picture  and  put  it  all  into  one  single  book. 
That  was  a  constitutional  development.  Anything  that  happens  since  then  need 
not  go  into  the  Statute  of  Westminster.  It  is  a  sequel  to  what  then  happened. 
It  does  not  require  to  be  put  actually  into  that.  The  way  in  which  the  new 
Indian  Union  would  come  into  being  would  be  by  an  Act  of  Parhament  in 
England  repeating  the  whole  of  the  existing  legislation  as  regards  India  and 
re-enacting  in  a  single  section  the  new  constitution. 

Q:  What  would  be  the  exact  constitutional  implications  of  those  expressions 
which  you  made  at  the  last  press  conference  and  in  the  broadcast  talk?  Don’t 
you  think  that  they  should  all  be  put  in  the  form  of  an  annexure  to  the  document  ? 
A:  That  is  what  I  should  propose  to  do.  If  there  were  an  acceptance  of  it, 
I  should  then  take  the  various  points,  about  which  I  have  made  statements, 
amplifying  the  document,  and  I  shall  then  submit  the  document  to  various 
leaders  and  say:  “This  is  my  understanding  of  the  various  points  and  I  will 
make  it  an  extra  addition  to  the  document.” 
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Q:  Can  you  say  whether  the  new  dominions  will  be  based  on  any  contiguity 
of  boundaries ?  Will  financial  stability  be  a  pre-requisite? 

A:  There  is  no  pre-requisite  at  all. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Sir  Stafford  said:  “There  is  no  contemplation  of  any 
dominion  being  set  up  which  consists  solely  of  Indian  States.” 

Q:  Last  night  in  your  speech1  you  mentioned  “peoples  of  India”,  “British 
people”,  and  the  “Indian  peoples”.  Any  significance? 

A :  You  are  really  a  httle  bit  too  meticulous.  I  was  drawing  a  contrast  between 
the  two  unions  (Britain  and  India).  I  meant  it  territorially.  I  did  not  mean  to 
omit  the  Welsh  from  England  or  any  of  the  peoples  of  India. 

Q:  There  is  a  reference  to  India  being  represented  in  the  Allied  Council.  We 
have  one  representative  already.  His  designation  is  Agent  General.2  Does  that 
imply  a  status  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  a  Dominion  representative  ? 

A :  At  the  moment,  of  course,  he  cannot  represent  a  Dominion  unit,  as  India 
is  not  a  dominion.  As  I  envisage  the  situation,  the  representative  of  India  will 
be  on  the  same  footing.  I  cannot  bind  Washington  accepting  it.  That  must  be 
a  matter  for  the  American  Government.  I  personally,  should  certainly  suggest 
that  they  could  give  the  same  status  to  the  representative  of  India  as  they  would 
to  the  representative  of  Canada  or  other  Dominions. 

Q:  What  about  the  commercial  safeguards? 

A:  So  far  as  the  commercial  safeguards  of  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  they 
will  not  be  a  condition  of  any  constitution  at  all.  So  far  as  the  Indian  people, 
Indian  commercial  people,  are  concerned,  that  is  a  matter  for  themselves. 

Q :  The  other  day  you  mentioned  that  the  safeguards  of  British  Members  of 
the  services  would  be  taken  over  by  the  British  Government — British  members 
only  or  Indian  members  also? 

A :  It  applies  to  anybody  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  and  who 
is  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  new  arrangement,  both  in  the  army  and  in  the 
services. 

Q;  Will  it  hold  good  in  the  case  of  covenanted  service  only  or  all,  irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  they  are  officers  or  clerks,  etc.  ? 

A:  I  have  not  a  so  complete  knowledge  of  the  exact  conditions  of  service, 
but  the  broad  intention  is  that  no  individual  will  suffer  who  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  if  as  a  result  of  the  compulsory  changeover  he  loses  his 
position. 

Q :  In  clause  (e)  of  the  document  it  is  said  that  the  task  of  organising  to  the 
full  the  military,  moral  and  material  resources  of  India  must  be  the  responsibility 

2  Sir  G.  S.  Bajpai,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  the  U.S.A. 


1  No.  457. 
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of  the  Government  of  India.  Can  the  Indian  members  of  the  Council  have  the 
power  to  arm  the  population? 

A:  It  will  be  for  the  Government  of  India  as  to  how  the  activities  of  the 
Indian  population  are  ordered.  That  is  to  say,  they  can  decide  whether  there 
should  be  conscription,  whether  they  should  work  in  the  factories,  in  the  land, 
in  the  army.  That  is  a  function  which  every  Government  of  every  country  is 
to  perform  as  regards  its  own  population.  It  has  the  right  to  decide  how  you 
are  going  to  use  the  population  for  the  defence  of  India. 

Q:  In  the  case  of  the  non-acceding  provinces,  will  they  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935? 

A:  Whichever  they  elect  to  do.  In  the  first  instance,  on  the  first  day  after 
the  new  Union  comes  into  being,  if  they  do  not  accede  they  will  naturally 
maintain  the  situation  in  which  they  now  are. 

Q:  The  other  day  while  you  were  explaining  the  term  “Indian  peoples” 
you  thought  that  India  was  inhabited  by  several  races.  Will  you  kindly  give 
us  at  least  the  names  of  three  or  four  races  ? 

A:  This  is  not  a  simple  knowledge  examination  (Loud  laughter). 

Q ;  It  is  a  very  fundamental  question.  I  suppose  you  are  not  confusing  religion 
with  race. 

A:  You  know  quite  well  the  reason  for  my  not  answering  such  a  question. 
If  I  should,  I  may  omit  a  race,  and  I  will  be  getting  a  thousand  and  one  telegrams 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  confuse  religion  with  race. 

Q :  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  this  scheme  accepted . . . 

A :  It  is  not  a  question  of  luck,  it  is  a  question  of  commonsense. 

Q:  Would  you  kindly  consider  staying  on  in  India  for  three  or  four  months 
to  settle  details? 

A:  I  will  certainly  consider  it.  I  am  afraid  the  consideration  is  only  likely 
to  arrive  at  one  conclusion  and  that  is  that  I  have  promised  to  get  back  to 
England  and  to  some  extent  my  services  are  required  there. 

Q:  Can  you  tell  us  clearly  that  you  are  going  to  give  us  “freedom”,  freedom 
as  understood  by  the  people  of  the  country,  by  the  man-in-the-street  whose 
war  effort  is  immediately  required  for  the  purposes  you  all  have  in  view? 
What  is  the  use  of  giving  us  a  dominion  status  constitution  of  the  Westminster 
variety  which  compels  me  to  read  Berriedale  Keith.  What  is  required  is  one 
simple  word  “freedom”,  a  simpler  word  which  will  infuse  people  with 
enthusiasm. 

A:  We  used  what  we  thought  simple,  the  most  conclusive  phrase  which  was 
“full  self-government”.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  expressive  phrase 
that  we  can  use.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  Berriedale  Keith.  If  you  ask  him  he  will 
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have  considerable  constitutional  discussions  with  you  as  regards  this.  What  we 
have  said  is  full  self-government.  Now  we  have  had  to  give  that  a  definition 
which  is  understood  not  only  in  India  but  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  in  all  the  other  dominions  and  other  places  in  the  world.  We  followed  full 
self-government  by  a  definition  which  we  believed  would  convey  the  right 
meaning  to  all  those  other  quarters.  There  is  no  conceivable  doubt  about  the 
situation  that  this  allows  complete  and  absolute  self-determination  and  self- 
government  for  India,  and  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  which  can  be  put 
into  the  two  words. 

Q:  Why  don’t  you  use  the  word  “  Swaraj  ”  ? 

A:  I  know  the  use  of  the  word  pretty  well.  I  don’t  know  the  language,  but 
I  have  heard  it  many  times  over  the  last  few  years.  I  should  say  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  two  expressions.  Ours  is  longer,  yours  is  shorter,  hut 
they  are  the  same. 

Q;  Can  the  Union  join  any  contiguous  foreign  countries? 

A:  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  [it].  Canada  [can]  join  the  United  States  of 
America,  if  it  wants,  tomorrow. 

Q :  Can  it  ? 

A :  Of  course  it  can. 

Q:  In  your  broadcast  yesterday  you  said  that  in  case  the  scheme  is  not 
accepted,  the  responsibility  shall  be  of  the  Indian  leaders.  What  was  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  that?  The  responsibility  should  be  of  Britain  also.  You  have  brought 
some  proposals.  The  leaders  were  not  consulted  when  the  proposals  were 
drafted. 

A:  We  have  been  asked  time  and  again  by  the  Indian  leaders  to  put  forward 
some  precise  and  clear  scheme,  method,  by  which  self-government  could  be 
attained.  We  have  been  accused  in  the  past  of  leaving  it  to  the  Indian  leaders 
to  decide,  and,  as  a  result,  delaying  the  matter  over  years  and  years.  We  have 
now  responded  to  the  requests  which  we  had  received  and  we  have  made  a 
precise  and  clear  offer.  The  responsibility  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that 
offer  does  not  rest  with  us  but  with  the  Indian  leaders. 

Q:  In  order  to  enable  the  Viceroy  to  call  in  the  leaders  to  participate  in  the 
Government  do  you  envisage  or  is  there  any  possibility  for  the  present  Indian 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  go  out  ? 

A:  If  a  new  government  is  formed,  it  starts  with  the  resignation  of  the  existing 
executive  as  all  cabinet  re-constructions.  You  cannot  reconstruct  a  cabinet  until 
you  have  got  the  resignation  of  the  old  cabinet. 

Q:  Except  the  Commander-in-Chief? 

A:  Yes. 
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Q;  Your  address  at  the  last  press  conference  was  so  conclusive,  so  exhaustive 
and  so  helpful.  Could  we  have  an  authorised  version  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Conference  ? 

A :  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  set.  I  think  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  press  representatives  themselves  to  take  what  notes  they  consider 
important. 

Q:  Then,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  reports  that  have  so  far  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  ? 

A:  If  I  may  say  so,  I  am  not  only  extremely  satisfied  but  I  am  extremely 
grateful  for  the  way  in  which  the  Press  handled  that  long  press  conference. 
I  realise  that  it  was  a  strain  to  everybody  who  was  there,  but  I  think  the  high 
degree  of  accuracy  of  such  reports  as  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  Press  of  India  and  I  doubt  whether  any  other  press  conference  in 
any  other  country  would  have  got  so  loyal  and  accurate  a  report. 


461 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

LIP&Jliol9:jf3S-9 

INTERVIEW  WITH  DR  PATTABHI  SITARAMAYYA 

31  March  1942 

He  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  States  peoples  and  emphasised  his  horror  and 
disgust  at  the  omission  of  any  consideration  of  the  States  peoples  in  the  document. 
He  recounted  to  me  their  present  position  and  suggested  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  insist  upon  the  States  democratizing  their  constitutions  at  the 
same  time  the  promise  of  freedom  was  given  to  British  India.  I  pointed  out 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  deal  with  the  States  as  they  existed 
today  whatever  the  historical  reasons  might  be,  and  that  the  process  of  demo¬ 
cratization  would  only  be  accelerated  when  the  fact  of  a  free  India  became  a 
compelling  force  with  the  rulers  of  the  States,  in  which  circumstances  the 
British  Administration,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  India,  would  be  able  to  exercise 
all  the  influence  it  had  upon  the  States  rulers  in  the  same  direction.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Gandhi  had  told  me  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  for  the 
States  to  be  forced  into  an  Indian  Union,1  and  that  we  took  the  same  view,  and 
that  it  must  be  left  to  the  advance  of  democratic  ideas  permeating  the  States 
and  their  rulers  from  the  contiguous  democracies  of  the  Indian  Union.  This 
naturally  did  not  satisfy  him  as  he  wished  some  immediate  steps  to  be  taken 
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to  free  the  Indian  States  people  from  the  autocracy  of  their  rulers  though  he 
was  prepared  for  the  rulers  to  remain  as  constitutional  monarchs. 

He  also  raised  the  question  of  the  small  States  which  had  no  Treaty  rights 
and  asked  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  as  regards  them.  I  stated  that  it  was 
obvious  that  they  would  have  to  be  grouped  or  federated  in  order  to  form 
large  enough  units  either  to  come  into  the  Indian  Union  or  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  other  States  that  were  outside.  In  this  matter  too  he  was  in  favour 
of  immediate  action  to  force  the  smaller  States  into  British  India  as  a  prelude 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution. 

He  was  extremely  critical  of  my  own  position  in  the  matter,  saying  that  he 
had  been  bitterly  disappointed  with  my  views  as  to  put  forward  a  document 
so  reactionary  so  far  as  the  States  peoples  were  concerned. 

1  See  No.  397. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

LIP&JI10I4:  /  59 

INTERVIEW  WITH  K.  B.  ALLAH  BAKHSH 

31  March  1942 

He  was  very  concerned  about  the  prospect  of  a  breakdown  by  a  non-acceptance 
by  Congress  which  obviously  he  thought  was  practically  settled  now,  and 
made  various  suggestions  as  to  what  might  have  been  done,  but,  as  I  pointed 
out,  I  had  to  have  regard  to  other  people’s  wishes  as  well  as  to  any  individual 
Indian’s  on  a  settlement,  and  it  was  not  possible  now  to  start  negotiations  which 
might  last  for  months  and  months.  I  impressed  upon  him  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  if  there  were  no  agreement  and  this  he  fully  realised.  I  also  explained 
to  him  the  situation  as  regards  Defence,  with  which  he  fully  agreed.  He  was 
anxious,  I  think,  to  do  anything  he  could  to  assist  in  a  settlement  but  had  no 
very  constructive  suggestions  as  regards  the  matter. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&Jlio^:  f  70 

INTERVIEW  WITH  SARDAR  DASAUNDHA  SINGH  AND 
CAPT.  SARDAR  NAUNIHAL  SINGH  MAN 

31  March  1942 

These  two  representatives  of  the  Khalsa  League1  stated  very  much  the  same 
particular  case  as  regards  the  Sikh  minority  in  the  Punjab  as  had  the  others,2 
but  they  raised  the  further  question  of  the  divergence  of  interests  between  the 
different  classes  of  Sikhs  themselves  and  this  seemed  to  add  to  a  complication 
which  was  completely  insoluble.  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  various  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  they  would  have  of  getting  safeguards  and  that  in  the  last  resort 
we  should  be  prepared  to  insist  on  their  inclusion  in  the  Treaty  with  the  second 
Dominion,  if  there  ever  were  one.  Naturally  they  were  not  thoroughly  satisfied, 
with  this  but  they  at  least  appreciated  what  the  situation  was.  They  were  anxious 
to  have  carved  out  a  special  Sikh  area  where  there  could  be  a  plebiscite  to 
decide  as  to  whether  they  should  join  the  first  or  the  second  union  in  the  event 
of  there  being  two  unions.  It  was  only  in  the  event  of  a  second  union  materialising 
that  they  felt  there  was  a  danger  to  their  interests. 

1  The  Khalsa  Defence  of  India  League  was  formed  early  in  1941  with  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  at  its 
head.  Its  object  was  to  encourage  Sikh  recruitment  to  the  Army. 

2  See  No.  396. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L\PCJ\io\4:  f6i 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  SIR  V.  T.  KRISHN AM ACHARI;  SIR  C.  P. 
RAMASWAMY  AIYAR;  SIR  GOPALASWAMY  AIYAR 

31  March  1942 

These  three  Diwans  came  to  have  a  short  chat  before  their  departure  and  were 
anxious  that  the  scheme  should  go  through  and  expressed  the  view  that  if  it 
did  the  majority  of  the  States  would  come  into  the  first  Union  and  that  they 
did  not  think  that  there  would  be  a  second  Union  since  the  Pakistan  idea  was 
not  a  practical  one,  and  they  felt  that  the  Muslims  and  Hindus  would  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  working  arrangement. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

UP&Jliol4:f63 

INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  MUHAMMAD  SA’ADULLA 

31  March  1942 

He  was  mainly  of  course  concerned  widi  the  problem  of  Assam  and  pointed 
out  that  if  Bengal  were  to  form  a  separate  Dominion,  the  position  of  Assam 
would  be  a  difficult  one  and  that  it  was  a  Province  which  had  particular 
problems  and  in  which  tea  planting  occupied  a  very  important  position.  He 
was  not  very  much  concerned  with  any  of  the  general  lines  of  the  scheme  and, 
when  putting  forward  the  speciahsed  considerations  as  regards  Assam,  made 
no  material  comments  upon  it. 


466 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI10I4:  f  60 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  SIKH  DELEGATION 

51  March  ig42 

The  Akali  Sikhs1  came  back2  in  order  to  give  me  their  view  upon  the  scheme 
and  stated  that  they  did  not  approve  of  it  since  it  did  not  give  them  sufficient 
protection.  They  also  expressed  the  view  that  they  would  hke  a  special  area 
in  which  the  vote  could  be  taken  to  decide  whether  they  should  join  the  first 
or  second  Union.  I  promised  to  bear  this  matter  in  mind  and  to  mention  it 
at  some  stage  to  Mr.  Jinnah.  They  raised  no  other  points  of  importance,  and 
I  again  assured  them  of  the  gratitude  of  H.M.G.  for  all  they  had  done  in  the 
past  and  for  their  present  attitude  of  helpfulness  in  the  war. 

1  The  Akali  movement  grew  up  among  the  Sikh  community  after  the  First  World  War  and  aimed 
to  take  over  their  gurdwaras  from  the  Hindu  priests  who  controlled  many  of  them.  It  abandoned 
the  policy  of  co-operation  with  the  British  pursued  by  the  more  conservative  Sikh  leadership. 
After  1925  the  movement  split  into  three  groups:  the  Congress  Sikhs,  the  Central  Akali  Dal,  and  the 
Akalis  led  by  Master  Tara  Singh,  who  became  the  official  Akali  party. 

2  See  No.  396. 
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The  Sikh  All-Parties  Committee  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 1 
Cmd.  6350 

31  March  1942 

Dear  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 

May  we  begin  by  stating  that  after  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  proposals 
which  have  now  been  published  from  the  point  of  view  of  (1)  India’s  integrity 
and  (2)  the  Sikh  position,  we  find  them  unacceptable  because;  (1)  instead  of 
maintaining  and  strengthening  the  integrity  of  India  specific  provision  has  been 
made  for  separation  of  Provinces  and  constitution  of  Pakistan  and  (2)  the  cause 
of  the  Sikh  community  has  been  lamentably  betrayed. 

Ever  since  the  British  advent  our  community  has  fought  for  England  in 
every  battlefield  of  the  Empire  and  this  is  our  reward,  that  our  position  in 
the  Punjab,  which  England  promised  to  hold  in  trust  and  in  which  we  occupied 
a  predominant  position,  has  been  finally  hquidated. 

Why  should  a  Province  that  fails  to  secure  a  three-fifth’s  majority  of  its 
Legislature,  in  which  a  rehgious  community  enjoys  statutory  majority,  be 
allowed  to  hold  a  plebiscite  and  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  bare  majority?  In 
fairness  this  right  should  have  been  conceded  to  communities  who  are  in 
permanent  minority  in  the  Legislature. 

Further,  why  should  not  the  population  of  any  area  opposed  to  separation 
be  given  the  right  to  record  its  verdict  and  to  form  an  autonomous  unit  ? 

We  are  sure  you  know  that  Punjab  proper  extended  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jhelum  excluding  Jhang  and  Multan  Districts,  and  that  the  Trans-Jhelum  area 
was  added  by  the  conquest  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  and  retained  by  the  British 
for  administrative  convenience.  It  would  be  altogether  unjust  to  allow  the 
extraneous  Trans-Jhelum  population,  which  only  accidentally  came  into  the 
Province,  to  dominate  the  the  future  of  the  Punjab  proper. 

We  give  below  the  figures  which  abundantly  prove  our  contention.  From 
the  boundary  of  Delhi  to  the  banks  of  the  Ravi  river  the  population  is  divided 
as  follows:  Muslims  forty-five  lakhs  five  thousand,  Sikhs  and  other  non- 
Muslims  seventy-six  lakhs  forty-six  thousand. 

From  the  Delhi  boundary  to  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum  river  excluding  Multan 
and  Jhang  districts:  Muslims  eighty-two  lakhs  eighty-eight  thousand,  Sikhs  and 
other  non-Muslims  ninety-three  lakhs  forty-eight  thousand. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  population  of  the  Sikh  States  of  Patiala,  Nabha, 
Jind,  Kapurthala  and  Faridkot,  which  is  about  twenty-six  lakhs.  Of  this  the 
Muslims  constitute  barely  twenty  per  cent,  and  this  reduces  the  ratio  of  Muslim 
population  still  further. 

We  do  not  wish  to  labour  the  point  any  more.  We  have  lost  all  hope  of 
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receiving  any  consideration.  We  shall  resist  however  by  all  possible  means 
separation  of  the  Punjab  from  All-India  Union.  We  shall  never  permit  our 
Motherland  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  disown  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

baldev  singh,  President,  Sikh  All  Parties  Committee. 

TARA  SINGH 

JOGENDRA  SINGH 

UJJAL  SINGH 

mohan  singh  (ex-Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India). 

We  append  herewith  a  note  which  gives  some  particulars  of  the  position 
of  our  Community  in  the  Punjab. 

Enclosure  to  No.  467 

On  behalf  of  the  Sikhs  we  wish  to  place  the  claims  of  the  Sikh  community 
in  the  proposed  scheme  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  governance  of 
India.  We  begin  by  giving  a  historical  background  of  our  case. 

The  Sikhs  are  an  important  and  distinct  community  mainly  concentrated  in 
the  Punjab  of  which  they  were  the  Rulers  until  1 849.  Sikhism  recognises  no  caste 
and  strictly  enjoins  upon  those  who  profess  it  to  treat  all  human  beings  as  equal. 

Sikhs  play  an  important  role  in  the  economic  and  civic  life  of  the  country 
and  a  leading  part  in  its  defence.  In  the  British  Punjab  with  their  3^  million 
population  (13-5  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  the  Sikhs  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the  land 
revenue  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  land  revenue  and  water  rates  combined,  the 
main  source  of  the  Provincial  Exchequer.  They  maintain  at  their  own  expense 
over  400  schools  and  4  colleges  open  to  all  communities  and  classes  without 
distinction.  The  percentage  of  literacy  among  the  Sikhs  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  community  in  the  Punjab.  They  have  got  a  large  number  of  Sikh  shrines 
with  big  landed  estates  attached  to  them  which  are  the  centres  of  Sikh  culture 
and  tradition. 

The  authors  of  the  Montford  Report  recognised  the  importance  of  the  Sikhs 
and  “the  difficulty  of  denying  to  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  a  concession  which  is 
granted  to  Mohammedans”.2 

The  Simon  Commission  states:  “Sikhism  remained  a  pacific  cult  until  the 
pohtical  tyranny  of  the  Mussalmans  and  the  social  tyranny  of  the  Hindus  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  military  creed.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  this  small  com¬ 
munity  contributed  no  less  than  80,000  men”  (actually  89,000  combatant 
recruits  in  addition  to  32,500  already  serving  when  the  war  broke  out)  “to 
serve  in  the  Great  War,  a  larger  portion  than  any  other  community  in  India”.3 

1  The  text  of  this  letter  and  its  enclosure  were  transmitted  by  Lord  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  in  tele¬ 
gram  209-S.C.  of  18  April.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 

2  Cd.  9109.  Report  on  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms,  1918,  para.  163. 

3  Cmd.  3568.  Report  of  the  Indian  Statutory  Commission,  vol.  1,  1930,  para.  44. 
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With  a  population  of  over  6,000,000  in  India  the  share  of  Sikhs  in  the  defence 
forces  of  the  country  has  always  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  population. 
The  Sikhs  are  perhaps  the  only  community  which  is  making  an  organised  war 
effort  by  the  establishment  of  the  “  Khalsa  Defence  of  India  League”  to  maintain 
its  glorious  traditions  in  the  Army.  We  do  realise  that  with  our  past  traditions 
and  the  excellent  fighting  material  that  can  be  found  in  the  Sikh  districts,  we 
should  have  done  still  better  in  mobilising  our  manpower,  but  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  remark  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  Government  to  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Sikh  community  in  the  way  of  recognition  of  its  status  in 
the  sphere  of  the  Central  Government  or  of  providing  effective  safeguards  for 
it  in  the  Punjab,  to  which  it  was  entitled  on  account  of  its  unrivalled  position, 
historical,  political  and  economic. 

The  Sikhs  were  deeply  disappointed  at  the  differential  treatment  meted  out 
to  them  under  the  so-called  “communal  award”  of  1932.  In  spite  of  their 
unique  position  in  the  Punjab  they  were  not  given  the  same  weightage  in  the 
Legislature  as  the  Moslem  minorities  were  given  in  other  Provinces.  By  way 
of  illustration  it  may  be  stated  that  Muslims  with  14-8  per  cent,  population  in. 
the  United  Provinces  were  given  30  per  cent,  seats  in  the  Provincial  Assembly 
as  against  18-8  per  cent,  seats  to  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  with  their  13-5  per  cent, 
population.  Their  influence  in  the  administration  and  political  life  of  the  Punjab 
was  further  weakened  in  the  formation  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet.  Whereas  in 
the  days  of  dyarchy*  out  of  three  Punjabees  appointed  as  Ministers  and  Members 
of  the  Governor’s  Council  there  was  one  Sikh  from  1921  to  1926  and  one 
Sikh  out  of  four  Punjabees  from  1926  to  1937,  since  the  advent  of  the  Provincial 
autonomy  there  has  been  only  one  Sikh  out  of  a  total  of  six  Ministers.  It  will 
thus  be  observed  that  in  the  sphere  of  the  supreme  Executive  of  the  Province, 
the  representation  of  the  Sikhs  was  reduced  from  33  per  cent,  in  1921  to  25  per 
cent,  in  1926  and  to  16  per  cent,  in  1937. 

This  progressive  deterioration  of  the  share  of  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  Cabinet 
is  strongly  resented  by  the  community  as  it  has  led  to  encroachment  of  their 
religious  and  cultural  rights  and  the  waning  of  their  influence  on  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  country. 

We  submit  that  under  the  existing  constitution  the  strength  of  the  Sikhs 
in  the  Punjab  Cabinet  should  be  maintained  normally  at  33  per  cent,  and  in 
no  case  below  25  per  cent,  so  that  there  may  always  be  at  least  two  Sikh 
Ministers  in  the  Cabinet.  We  also  feel  that  so  long  as  communal  electorates 
continue  to  be  the  method  of  representation  in  the  Legislature,  Cabinet  should 
be  formed  on  a  coalition  basis  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  We  may  here 
point  out  that  when  ministries  were  functioning  in  all  Provinces,  in  the  United 
Provinces  where  the  percentage  of  the  Muslim  population  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab,  there  were  two  Moslem  Ministers  in  a  Cabinet 
of  six. 
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In  the  sphere  of  the  Central  Government,  the  Sikh  Community  in  spite  of 
its  important  stake  in  the  country,  its  sacred  shrines  scattered  all  over  India 
and  the  valuable  services  that  the  Sikh  soldiers  and  technicians  are  rendering, 
has  been  unjustly  treated.  The  Sikhs  have  suffered  a  great  disillusionment  by 
the  deliberate  neglect  of  their  claims  and  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  Sikh 
minority  by  British  statesmen  and  the  Viceroy  of  India  in  their  statements 
made  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  ten  years  on  the  Indian  question.  It 
seems  as  if  in  their  opinion,  Muslims  alone  or  the  depressed  classes  sometimes, 
constitute  the  important  minorities  of  India. 

Although  for  seventeen  years  a  Punjabee  has  been  appointed  on  the  Viceroy’s 
Council,  no  Sikh  has  ever  been  considered  for  such  an  appointment.  Even  at 
the  time  of  the  last  expansion  of  the  Executive  Council,5  the  claims  of  the 
Sikhs  were  entirely  ignored. 

In  this  connection  we  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Allahabad  Unity  Conference  which  were  arrived  at  between  Hindus  Muslims 
and  Sikhs  in  November,  1932.  Resolution  number  4  regarding  Cabinets  read 
as  follows:  1.  “In  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Central  Government, 
so  far  as  possible,  members  belonging  to  the  Muslim,  Sikh  and  other  minority 
communities  of  considerable  numbers  forming  the  Indian  Nation  shall  be 
included  by  convention.”  2.  “Further  during  the  first  ten  years  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Government,  a  seat  shall  be  offered  to  a  member  of  the  Sikh 
community.” 

Resolution  No.  7  reads  as  under :  II.  “It  is  agreed  that  in  the  Central  Legislature 
out  of  the  total  elected  seats  allotted  to  British  India  33  per  cent,  shall  be  reserved 
for  Muslims,  4§  per  cent,  or  14  seats  out  of  300,  for  Sikhs.” 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  leading  Indians  of  different  communities 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  Sikh  minority  and  agreed  to  accommodate 
it  in  the  Central  Cabinet,  and  also  to  give  it  nearly  5  per  cent,  representation 
in  the  Central  Legislature. 

We  favour  immediate  transfer  of  power  to  Indian  hands,  entrusting  all  port¬ 
folios  including  defence  to  Indians  with  experience  of  public  life. 

We  feel  that  in  this  way  alone,  the  moral  and  material  resources  of  India  can 
be  tapped  to  the  fullest  extent  and  Indians  can  participate  in  the  war  with  full 
vigour  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Sikhs  stand  for  national  unity  and  the  integrity  of  India.  They  would 
like  the  provinces  to  enjoy  as  wide  a  measure  of  autonomy  as  may  be  com¬ 
patible  with  good  government  in  the  country  as  a  whole  but  they  also  feel  that 
any  weakness  at  the  centre  will  expose  India  to  internal  and  external  dangers. 

They  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  vivisection  of  India  into  two  or  three 
rival  dominions  or  sovereign  states  as  is  contemplated  in  the  British  proposals. 


4  Under  the  Government  of  India  Act  1919. 


5  In  July  1941. 
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They  feel  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  a  state  of  perpetual  strife  and  civil 
war  in  the  country. 

If  the  object  is  to  give  self-determination  to  the  provinces  in  the  matter  of 
accession  to  the  “Union  of  India,”  the  right  to  stand  out  and  break  the  unity 
of  India  should  not  be  exercised  by  a  bare  majority  but  by  at  least  65  per  cent, 
of  Indian  members  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  provincial  assembly  when  the 
resolution  is  considered.  A  plebiscite  on  the  issue  of  secession  is  certain  to  lead 
to  intercommunal  riots  of  a  most  serious  character  and  magnitude  and  should 
in  no  case  be  resorted  to. 

We  are  constrained  to  remark  that  the  proposed  scheme  does  not  make  any 
provisions  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Sikh  minority.  The  decisions 
of  the  constitution-making  body  are  to  be  by  a  bare  majority  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  recourse  to  arbitration  by  the  aggrieved  party  as  was  even  assured 
by  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  his  statement  on  the  Congress  scheme  of  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  Treaty  which  is  proposed  to  be  negotiated  between  the  constitution¬ 
making  body  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  protecting  the  rehgious  and  ' 
racial  minorities  in  accordance  with  undertakings  given  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  have  no  sanction  behind  it.  Besides,  we  are  not  sure  how  pohtical 
rights  which  relate  mainly  to  a  share  in  the  Legislature  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  might 
cover  the  cultural  religious  and  linguistic  rights  of  minorities  as  such  Treaties 
in  European  countries  after  the  last  Great  War  did.  But  the  undertakings  given 
to  the  Sikhs  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  from  time  to  time  relate  to  the 
position  and  status  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  governance  of  the  country  and  not 
merely  regarding  the  exercise  of  their  religious  or  cultural  rights. 

The  Sikhs  therefore  feel  that  they  cannot  attain  their  rightful  position  or 
effectively  protect  their  interests  unless  the  Punjab  is  re-distributed  into  two 
Provinces  with  the  river  Ravi  roughly  forming  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  might  invite  attention  to  the  All-India  Moslem  League  Resolution  of  the 
Lahore  session  held  in  March,  1940,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Pakistan 
Resolution,  “that  no  Constitution  would  be  workable  in  this  country  or  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Muslims  unless  it  is  designed  on  the  following  basic  principle,  viz., 
that  geographically  contiguous  units  are  demarcated  into  regions  which  should 
be  so  constituted  with  such  territorial  readjustments  as  may  he  necessary  that  the 
areas  in  which  the  Muslims  are  numerically  in  a  majority,  as  in  the  north-western 
and  eastern  zones  of  India,  should  be  grouped  to  constitute  independent  States 
in  which  the  constituent  units  shall  be  autonomous  and  sovereign.” 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Resolution  discloses  the  fact  that  the  Muslim  League 
itself  visualised  the  re-adjustments  of  areas  and  the  inclusion  in  their  separate 
state  of  only  those  areas  in  which  the  Muslims  were  in  a  majority. 

The  population  of  the  Punjab  is  so  distributed  that  the  two  western  divisions 
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of  Rawalpindi  and  Multan  are  predominantly  Muslims  and  the  two  eastern 
divisions  of  Ambalaandjullundur  area  [are?]  predominantly  non-Muslims.  The 
three  central  districts  of  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur  and  Lahore  have  a  balanced  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  separate  figures  of  population  for  each  district  of  the  Punjab  are 
attached6  as  appendix  to  this  statement.  If  a  new  Province  of  a  contiguous 
area  of  the  two  divisions  of  Ambala  and  Jullundur  plus  the  three  districts  of 
Lahore,  Gurdaspur  and  Amritsar  is  carved  out,  it  will  have  a  total  population  of 
12,151,000  (according  to  1931  census)  with  non-Muslims  forming  63  per  cent, 
and  Muslims  37  of  the  population.  The  other  Province  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Ravi  comprising  the  Multan  and  Rawalpindi  divisions  plus  the  three  districts 
Sheikhupura,  Sialkot  and  Gujranwala  will  have  a  total  population  of  1 1,429,000, 
with  Mushms  forming  77-3  per  cent,  and  non-Muslims  22-7  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

The  Sikhs  do  not  want  to  dominate  but  they  would  certainly  not  submit  to 
the  domination  of  a  community  which  is  bent  upon  breaking  the  unity  of 
India  and  imposing  their  personal  laws  and  culture  on  the  other  sections  of 
the  population. 

We  submit  that  in  any  interim  arrangement  or  in  the  permanent  scheme  the 
following  safeguards  should  be  provided  either  in  the  Treaty  which  might  be 
enforceable  or  in  the  Constitution  itself: 

No.  1.  By  delimiting  the  present  Provincial  boundaries  of  the  Punjab,  a 
new  Province  comprising  of  Ambala  and  Jullundur  divisions  with  the  three 
districts  of  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur  and  Lahore  be  constituted. 

No.  2.  The  Sikh  minority  in  the  Provinces  be  given  the  same  weightage  and 
measure  of  protection  as  the  Muslim  minority. 

No.  3.  So  long  as  communal  electorates  exist,  Provincial  Cabinets  should  be 
formed  on  a  coalition  basis. 

No.  4.  The  Sikhs  should  be  given  5  per  cent,  representation  in  the  Central 
Legislature. 

No.  5.  A  Sikh  should  always  be  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Central 
Government. 

No.  6.  A  Defence  Advisory  Committee  should  be  set  up  for  advising  the 
Indian  Defence  Minister  and  a  Sikh  should  be  given  a  seat  on  that  Committee. 

No.  7.  The  position  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Defence  Forces  of  India  should  be 
maintained  in  keeping  with  their  past  traditions  and  strength  in  those  forces. 

No.  8.  The  share  of  the  Sikhs  should  be  fixed  in  Provincial  and  All-India 
Services  on  the  lines  it  has  already  been  provided  or  may  be  provided  for  the 
Muslims. 

No.  9.  Religious  laws  of  Sikhs  enacted  may  only  be  amended  by  the  votes 
of  majority  of  the  Sikh  members  in  the  Legislature. 

6  Not  printed. 
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No.  io.  No  restrictions  should  be  imposed  by  the  State  in  the  exercise  of 
the  religious  rights  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  matter  of  eatables  and  religious  per¬ 
formances. 

No.  ii.  The  State  should  provide  for  the  teaching  of  Punjabi  in  Gurmukhi 
script  where  a  certain  fixed  number  of  scholars  is  forthcoming. 

baldev  singh,  President. 


468 

Note  by  Sir  S,  Cripps 
l/p&j/io^:  j  62 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  EUROPEAN  DELEGATION1 

31  March  1942 

The  Delegation  brought  a  long  list  of  questions  to  which  I  gave  them  the 
answers  and  promised  further  answers  in  writing.  They  were  naturally  mainly 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  their  own  community  and  the  position  in 
which  they  would  be  if  they  were  of  Indian  citizenship  or  of  Indian  nationality. 
I  explained  all  these  matters  and  made  it  clear  to  them  that  in  the  first  treaty 
upon  which  the  granting  of  the  Constitution  would  be  conditional,  there  would 
be  no  clause  protecting  British  vested  interests  in  India.  They  quite  accepted 
this  situation.  They  also  took  the  view  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the 
Indians  control  of  their  own  defence  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  main¬ 
taining  of  the  position  and  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 


1  The  composition  of  the  delegation  was  the  same  as  before:  see  No.  398. 
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Sir  Kingsley  Wood  to  Mr  Amery 
L/POI6/  106c:  f  124 

31  March  1942 

My  dear  Leo, 

Thank  you  for  your  letters  of  the  28th  and  30th  March,1  about  the  wording  of 
paragraph  (e)  of  the  Indian  Declaration.  While  I  am  sorry  that  the  India  Com¬ 
mittee  regarded  it  as  undesirable  to  change  the  wording  to  meet  my  suggestion, 
I  agree  that  the  final  form  of  this  part  of  the  Declaration,  as  altered  at  the  last 
minute,  does  seem  to  be  better  from  my  point  of  view.  All  we  can  now  do  is 
to  sit  back  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Yours  ever, 

KINGSLEY  WOOD 

1  Nos.  418  and  452. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Amery  ( via  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I510:  f  607 


new  Delhi,  31  March  1942,  2.33  am 
Received:  31  March,  6  am 

844-S.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  question  of  the 
method  by  which  a  Province  should  decide  to  opt  out  of  proposed  union 
raised  a  controversial  point  because  owing  to  the  (Pescapage)  [weightage  ?] 
given  to  minorities  in  Legislative  Assemblies  Moslems  in  Bengal  and  Punjab 
have  no  clear  majority  without  assistance  of  minority  votes.  It  was  obvious  that 
some  method  must  be  found  of  ensuring  that  (?  Moslem)  majority  of  the 
population  in  these  Provinces  could  make  its  wishes  felt  if  it  were  in  favour  of 
standing  out.  I  have  resolved  this  difficulty  by  proposition  that  a  Province 
should  reach  its  decision  whether  or  not  to  stand  out  of  union  by  a  vote  in 
Legislative  Assembly  on  a  resolution  to  stand  in.  If  majority  for  accession  to 
the  union  is  less  than  60  per  cent  the  minority  will  have  the  right  to  demand  a 
plebiscite  of  adult  male  population. 

2.  I  considered  possible  alternative  that  voting  power  of  different  com¬ 
munities  in  Legislature  should  be  increased  to  make  them  properly  represen¬ 
tative  of  their  proportionate  strength  in  the  population  but  I  decided  that  this 
though  more  practicable  would  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  wangle. 
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3.  In  my  conversations  I  have  put  this  proposition  to  the  representatives  of 
all  parties  and  no  dissent  has  been  expressed  to  it.  I  recognise  practical  difficulties 
of  a  plebiscite  but  these  will  have  to  be  faced  if  necessary.  Unless  some  method 
of  this  kind  had  been  found  Moslem  acceptance  of  declaration  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question. 


471 

Viscount  Halifax  to  Mr  Churchill  (via  Foreign  Office) 

Telegram,  LIP&JI8I560 :  f  176 

secret  Washington,  31  March  1942,  2.14  am 

Received:  31  March,  9.40  am 

No.  1847.  Following  for  Prime  Minister. 

As  you  will  see  from  my  immediately  following  telegram,1  the  President 
has  announced  the  establishment  of  Pacific  War  Council  here — with  first 
meeting  on  Wednesday.2 

2.  I  understand,  though  this  is  still  largely  conjecture,  that  President’s  idea  is 
that  Council  should  stand  in  same  relation  to  him  on  political  side  as  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  military,  each  reporting  separately  to  him. 

3.  I  think  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  wish  to  press  for  something  more 
than  this,  and  have  the  notion  of  Council  consulting  with  the  President,  and 
fortifying  themselves  with  combined  staff  advice. 

4.  It  will  not  work  out  I  expect  like  that,  and  I  have  told  Evatt  and  Nash  that 
they  will  have  to  be  careful  about  trying  to  trespass  upon  President’s  final  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

5.  Indian  representative  has  not  yet  been  invited — on  the  ground  I  suppose 
that  India  is  not  in  Pacific  area.  But  for  political  reasons  at  this  moment  I  should 
have  thought  it  unwise  to  leave  India  out,  as  she  is  represented  on  your  council 
in  London,  and  I  propose  to  suggest  to  the  President  her  inclusion.3  I  hope 
you  will  not  disagree. 

1  No.  472.  2  1  April.  3  cf.  No.  453. 
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Viscount  Halifax  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Foreign  Office ) 
Telegram,  LlP&J/ 8/360:  f  177 


immediate  Washington,  31  March  1942,  2.14  am 

Received:  31  March,  8.40  am 

No.  1848.  My  immediately  preceding  telegram.1 

Early,  President’s  press  secretary,  to-day  announced  the  creation  of  a  Pacific 
War  Council  with  Headquarters  in  Washington. 

Early  added  that  first  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  to  be  held  on  April  1st, 
that  the  President  would  represent  the  United  States  and  that  in  addition  to 
myself,  Dr.  Evatt  for  Australia,  Mr.  Nash  for  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Soong  for 
China,  Mr.  Loudon  for  the  Netherlands  and  Canadian  Charge  d’ Affaires  (in 
the  absence  of  Minister)  had  been  invited  to  be  present. 

2.  As  on  behalf  of  the  President  in  making  announcement,  Early  said:  “it 
is  important  that  all  of  the  United  Nations  now  actually  engaged  in  Pacific 
conflict  consider  together  matters  of  policy  relating  to  their  joint  war  effort. 
An  effective  war  can  only  be  prosecuted  with  the  complete  co-operation  and 
understanding  of  all  the  nations  concerned.  New  Council  will  be  in  intimate 
contact  with  a  similar  body  in  London  (grp.  undec.). 

1  No.  471. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Viscount  Halifax 
Telegram,  LjP&Jffiho :  f  175 

most  immediate  new  delhi,  ji  March  1942,  1.3  pm 

Received:  31  March,  10.13  am 
2530.  Addressed  to  Ambassador  Washington,  repeated  to  Secy,  of  State  for 
India. 

Following  from  Viceroy  for  Lord  Hahfax. 

Bajpai’s  telegram  No.  701  of  March  29th. 

We  are  not  clear  as  to  exact  relation  of  South-West  Pacific  War  Council 
to  other  Controls  [councils  ?],  and  shortness  of  time  makes  it  impossible  to 
handle  the  matter  through  London.  But  if,  as  we  hope,  India  is  entitled  to  seat 
we  suggest  Bajpai  should  represent  India  as  ad  interim  emergency  arrangements. 


1  Nq.  453 ;  the  date  should  be  30  March. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Arnery 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  51  March  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

Dictating  today,  Tuesday,  31st  March,  it  is  too  early  to  feel  entirely  confident 
about  the  course  of  Cripps’  negotiations  and  the  response  of  the  various  groups 
to  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  scheme.  Nor  would  it  help  you  if  I  were  to 
attempt  at  this  moment  any  detailed  appraisement  of  the  position.  But  if  the 
signs  are  not  at  this  moment  favourable  (and  that,  unhappily,  is  the  position), 
this  is  certainly  no  fault  of  Cripps’,  for  he  has  handled  a  difficult  and  wearing 
job  with  outstanding  skill,  courage,  and  imagination.  I  have  watched  his 
technique  with  interest  and  admiration,  and  hope  I  may  have  learned  a  httle 
in  the  process.  The  general  picture,  and  such  information  as  is  beginning  to 
dribble  in,  suggest  that  my  appreciations  of  the  position  are  hkely  to  be 
proved  approximately  accurate.  I  send  you  a  note1  on  Master  Tara  Singh’s 
reactions  which  is  in  tune  with  my  most  gloomy  forebodings !  Cripps,  whom 
I  saw  this  morning,2  appears  to  think  that  the  scheme  will  be  rejected.  I  have 
asked  him,  and  he  has  agreed,  to  discuss  with  me  the  position  that  must  arise 
in  the  event  of  his  having  to  declare  the  failure  of  his  mission.  He,  of  course, 
recognizes,  as  clearly  as  I  do,  that  the  effect  of  such  failure  must  be  at  least  for 
a  time  to  make  tilings  a  good  deal  more  difficult,  and  to  aggravate  communal 
feeling,  which  is  already  running  high.  I  shall,  I  apprehend,  very  soon  be  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  you  about  this  and  kindred  matters.  I  think 
that  here  in  India  we  shall  have  to  hold  things  together  with  a  very  firm  hand. 
May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  England  there  may  be  need  for  a  similar  policy. 
Krishna  Menon  and  his  organisation  have  constantly  misrepresented  the  Indian 
problem  before  the  Press  and  public  at  home,  and  have  consistently  intrigued 
to  create  in  Parliament  and  in  the  constituencies  prejudice  against  our  Indian 
pohcy.  ... 3  I  do  hope  you  will  seriously  consider  the  expediency  of  seizing 
some  favourable  occasion  to  get  him  put  out  of  the  U.K. .  .  ,4 

2.  The  loss  of  the  Andamans  and  the  renewal  of  fighting  in  Burma  have 
had  remarkably  little  effect  on  public  morale  in  India  which  seems  if  anything 
to  be  better  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  may  simply  mean  that  people  have  got 
something  nearer  home  to  think  about  than  the  approach  of  the  war,  whether 
it  is  the  outcome  of  Cripps’  discussions,  the  possibility  of  a  scorched  earth 
policy  or  the  shortage  of  wheat.  There  is  so  much  misunderstanding  about 
‘  scorched  earth  ’  ,  that  I  shall  have  to  seek  an  early  opportunity  of  some  public 
explanation  of  what  our  policy  of  “denial”  is  likely  to  mean,  if  the  need  for 
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it  should  arise  in  any  part  of  India,  and  for  this  purpose  I  am  thinking  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  a  request  from  the  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  that  I  should  receive 
a  deputation. 

3.  After  a  good  deal  of  thought  I  decided  to  ask  Zafrullah  Khan  to  be  India’s 
first  representative  in  Chungking.5  His  term  would  only  be  for  six  months, 
but  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  dangers  and  discomforts  which  he  would 
have  to  face,  nor  my  view  that  the  post  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  heroic 
one.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Zafrullah  accepted  without  hesitation,  as  you  will 
have  heard  by  now.  Gwyer  made  no  difficulty  about  sparing  him  from  the 
Federal  Court,  since  four  months  of  the  time  that  he  will  be  away  will  be 
covered  by  the  Court’s  vacation.  Zafrullah  has  diplomatic  gifts  of  a  high  order 
and  I  beheve  that  he  will  be  very  successful  at  starting  us  off  on  the  right  foot 
with  the  Chinese. 

The  question  of  emoluments  was  a  little  difficult  to  decide  but  Zafrullah 
would  obviously  have  to  retain  those  which  he  is  drawing  as  the  Puisne  Judge  of 
the  Federal  Court,  although  this  would  give  him  a  little  more  than  the  aggregate 
of  those  drawn  by  Seymour  himself.  The  justification  is  that  he  would  be  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  a  Judge  en  mission  for  six  months  only  to  inaugurate  the  post. 

[Para.  4,  on  the  offer  of  Rothney  Castle  in  Simla  to  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  and 
para.  5,  on  the  China  Relations  Officer  in  Calcutta,  omitted.] 

6.  Cripps  has  sent  a  strongly-worded  telegram6  to  the  Prime  Minister  about 
our  fire-fighting  equipment  and  I  hope  it  may  produce  some  results.  It  is 
almost  as  important  that  we  should  be  prepared  in  this  respect  to  deal  with  the 
worst  that  may  happen  in  our  cities,  as  that  we  and  Burma  should  have  more 
aircraft,  on  which  point,  as  I  dictate,  I  have  just  seen  the  Prime  Minister’s  not 
very  encouraging  reply7  to  Wavell’s  urgent  plea,8  backed  by  Cripps. 

7.  If  there  should  be  a  row,  whether  at  home  or  out  here,  about  India’s 
Military  unpreparedness,  of  which  you  mention  the  likelihood  in  your  letter  of 
the  10th  March,9  you  will  find  that  my  case  is  ready  and  fully  documented. 

All  luck ! 

1  Presumably  No.  455.  2  See  No.  459.  3>4  Personal  references  omitted, 

s  See  No.  383.  6  No.  451.  7  Not  printed.  8  Not  printed.  9  No.  304,  para.  2. 
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Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

Interview  between  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  H.E.  on  the  night  of  March  31st. 

Sir  Stafford  observed  that  it  was  the  defence  issue  that  was  really  worrying 
Congress.  H.E.  expressed  the  view  that  what  was  hardest  for  them  was  not 
really  the  defence  issue,  but  the  right  of  secession,  and  Sir  Stafford  was  half 
inclined  to  agree. 

Sir  Stafford  said  that  he  would  be  leaving  on  Sunday.1  He  then  expressed  the 
wish  that  an  occasion  might  be  made  for  him  on  which  to  make  a  speech  to 
the  Army  in  India.  It  should  be  towards  the  end  of  this  week,  and  it  would  be 
more  effective  if  a  reasonable  number  of  troops  were  on  parade  and  could  go 
past  him.  He  suggested  that  the  Viceroy  might  be  with  him  and  take  the  salute.  _ 
H.E.  promised  to  consider  this  matter  further. 

1  5  April. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 


You  may  safely  presume  that 
Sir  S.  C.  consulted  me  about 
nothing  at  any  time. 


private  India  office,  ji  March  1 942 

I  have  just  been  reading  Cripps’  broadcast,1  which  struck  me  as  very  good, 
and  also  his  answers  to  the  Press 
questions.  I  note  that  he  has  announced 
definitely  that  we  mean  to  make  no  treaty 
reservations  as  regards  British  vested 
interests.2  I  presume  that  he  has  only  L. 

done  that  after  consultation  with  you 

and  presume  also  that  it  only  means  that  the  question  of  these  interests  is  not 
included  in  the  pre-constitution  treaty.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  treaty  arrangements  afterwards  with  the  Indian  Government  or  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  any  Dominion  or  foreign  country.  I  wonder, 
too,  whether  he  discussed  with  you  his  rather  elaborate  figures  on  which  he 
based  the  arrangements  by  which  a  Province  can  stand  out,3  or  his  apparent 
assurance  that  in  States  where  there  are  elected  bodies  they  would  be  the  basis 
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of  representation  on  the  constituent  body.4  However,  all  these  are  details  as 
compared  with  the  main  question  whether  the  scheme  is  accepted  or  not. 

2.  From  today’s  papers  it  looks  to  me  as  if  Congress,  without  turning  it 
down  directly  on  the  issue  of  the  constitutional  future,  will  say  that  it  will 
only  play  if  the  Executive  is  completely  Indianised  and  Defence  handed  over 
to  them.  If  they  do  that  and  the  other  parties  agree,  and  especially  if  some  fraction 
at  any  rate  of  Congress  break  away  from  the  main  body,  I  suppose  you  and 
Cripps  will  consider  that  there  is  enough  agreement  on  which  to  go  forward. 
What  you  will  do  if  only  Jinnah  agrees  and  the  Hindu  parties  all  disagree  is  a 
more  difficult  question.  My  own  feehng  is  that  Gandhi  will  dislike  the  idea  of 
being  left  out  in  the  cold  by  agreement  and  will  also  be  afraid,  if  Congress 
agrees,  that  the  Mahasabha  will  gain  too  much  ground  at  Congress’  expense, 
and  will  therefore  veto  agreement. 

3 .  If  there  is  no  agreement,  then  I  presume  you  go  back  to  very  much  what 
you  were  meditating  as  regards  your  own  Executive,  but  that  there  will  be  no 
further  talk  of  altering  the  Executive  during  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
assume  that,  agreement  or  no  agreement,  our  post-war  policy  stands,  though 
it  may  be  open  to  us  to  drop  it  if  the  whole  post-war  situation  turns  out  to 
be  completely  different. 

4.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  tiresome  business  of  rates  of  pay  for  officers 
attached  to  the  Indian  Army  has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  John  Anderson, 
whom  the  Cabinet  instructed  to  arbitrate  between  Grigg  and  myself.  On  the 
main  issue  he  decided  without  qualification  for  the  Indian  Army  case,  and  I 
can  only  regret  that  so  many  months  have  been  wasted  over  a  pure  bit  of 
tiresome  pedantry  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office.  There  are  still  some  loose 
ends  to  fix  up  as  regards  the  position  of  Staff  Officers,  but  I  don’t  think  Grigg 
means  to  make  any  difficulty  about  them.  My  one  hope  is  that  you  may  now 
get  a  really  good  contingent  of  keen  young  men  from  the  Middle  East. 

5.  I  must  say  I  was  rather  surprised  when  I  saw  Cripps’  telegram5  to  Winston 
accusing  the  India  Office  of  slackness 
and  incompetence  in  securing  firefight¬ 
ing  apparatus  and  personnel  for  India.  I 
have  been  looking  over  the  record  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  did  our  very  best 
to  secure  for  you  everything  that  you 
asked,  but  that  during  the  blitz  of  last  year 
neither  personnel  nor  equipment  could 
be  extracted  from  the  Home  Office,  while  since  then  shipping  has  been  the 

1  No.  457.  2  No.  440,  p.  542.  3  ibid.  pp.  539-41-  See  also  No.  470.  4  ibid.  pp.  544-5. 

5  No.  451. 

38-2 


I  was  unaware  of  C.’s  telegram 
till  S.  I  S.’s  reply.  But  it  is  right 
to  say  that  ( whether  by  coin¬ 
cidence  or  as  a  direct  result)  C.’s 
roughness  did  produce  pumps ! 
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main  obstacle.  But  I  won’t  go  into  that  as  I  am  sending  you  a  telegram6 
today.  Besides,  in  any  case,  I  will  of  course  do  my  best  to  get  you  all  I  possibly 
can  and  it  may  be  much  easier  now  to  secure  personnel. 

[Para.  6,  on  customs  arrangements  in  Cutch,  omitted.] 

6  See  No.  451,  note  1. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/io^:/  64 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  M.  N.  ROY  AND  MR  JAMNADAS  MEHTA 

1  April  1942 

I  saw  Mr.  Roy  and  Mr.  Mehta,  representatives  of  the  Indian  Federation  of" 
Labour,  who  elaborated  the  proposals  which  they  had  submitted  in  a  memo¬ 
randum.1  They  were  both  somewhat  bitter  against  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League  and  other  political  parties  as  being  unrepresentative  of  the 
mass  of  the  Indian  population,  and  suggested  that  the  right  way  to  proceed 
irrespective  of  the  future  solution  of  the  problem  of  self-government  was  by 
picking  the  Government  from  the  best  Indians,  including  of  course  Mr.  Roy, 
irrespective  of  what  parties  or  sections  they  belonged  to.  I  noted  their  views 
and  said  that  it  had  been  decided  to  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  dealing  with  the 
particular  communal  parties,  and  that  therefore  we  could  not  accept  the 
alternative  suggestion  if  the  scheme  we  had  submitted  was  accepted  by  principal 
political  parties.  At  this  Mr.  Roy  seemed  to  get  very  vexed  and  expressed  the 
desire  to  see  me  again  in  order  to  make  a  further  attempt  to  convince  me. 

1  Not  printed. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/i  0/4:  f  68 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  MAHARAJA  OF  PARLAKIMEDI 

1  April  1942 

The  Maharajah  came  to  see  me  about  the  situation  in  Orissa  and  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  the  landlord  interests  and  also  the  extending 
of  the  boundaries  of  Orissa  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Oriya  population 
which  he  said  were  being  badly  treated  by  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Madras  and  C.P.  1  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  Provinces  at  this  stage — it  could  only  be  done  by  a  constitution¬ 
making  authority — and  that  so  far  as  the  landlords  were  concerned,  we  did 
not  regard  them  as  a  minority  any  more  than  any  particular  kind  of  trader  and 
that  they  must  make  their  protection  with  the  other  interests  in  the  constitution¬ 
making  Assembly.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  however  much  he  would  like 
to  maintain  the  old  systems  and  customs  in  India,  it  was  impossible  to  arrest 
the  advance  of  a  civilization  which  would  no  doubt  get  a  fresh  impetus  forward 
if  self-government  came  to  India. 


479 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI10I4:  f  67 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  SHIVA  RAO 

1  April  1942 

He  came  to  see  me  this  morning  with  a  view  to  making  suggestions  of  some 
compromise  upon  the  Defence  situation,  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  the  talk  with 
him  that  I  drafted  the  letter1  to  Maulana  Azad  proposing  the  meeting  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  then  gave  me  a  further  statement  of  the  lines  upon 
which  some  recommendation  [accommodation  ?]  might  be  arrived  at  on  the 
Defence  Ministry. 


1  No.  480. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Maulana  Azad 1 
Cmd.  6350 

1  April  1942 

I  understand  from  the  Press  that  difficulties  are  still  in  the  mind  of  Congress 
as  to  the  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  India.  I  have  done 
what  1  could  to  clarify  this  point  but  as  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  negotia¬ 
tions  were  to  break  down  upon  any  misunderstanding  of  the  position  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  I  should  ask  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  meet  yourself 
and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  with  myself  in  order  that  he  may  explain  fully 
to  you  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  in  order  that  you  may  make 
to  him  any  suggestions  you  wish  as  to  the  division  of  responsibilities  in  this 
sphere  of  Government.  Unfortunately  he  is  at  the  moment  away  in  Calcutta 
but  he  is  expected  back  on  Saturday  next2  at  the  latest  (and  possibly  earlier). 
If  you  consider  this  a  helpful  suggestion — as  I  hope  you  will — I  will  ask  him 
the  moment  he  returns  whether  he  will  be  prepared  to  attend  such  a  meeting 
and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  about  it.  I  am  sure  you 
will  realise  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  met  with  an  impasse  if  there  is  any  reasonable 
way  out. 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  transmitted  the  text  of  this  letter  to  Mr  Churchill  (via  Viceroy  and  India  Office)  in 
telegram  860-S  of  1  April  where  the  word  ‘Hindu’  appears  before  ‘Press’  in  the  first  sentence. 
The  omission  of  this  word  from  the  White  Paper  was  in  accordance  with  Sir  S.  Cripps’  wishes. 
L/PO/6/io6c:  f  73.  See  Nos.  653,  659,  661  and  663. 

2  4  April. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/i  0/4:  ff  65-6 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  J.  C.  GUPTA 

1  April  1942 

I  had  two  long  talks  with  Mr.  Gupta  who  had  been  in  conversation  with  the 
Maulana  and  other  persons  and  he  told  me  that  the  situation  in  Congress  was 
that,  although  they  objected  to  a  number  of  things  in  the  scheme,  they  would 
not  turn  it  down  if  they  could  be  satisfied  upon  the  question  of  Defence ;  that 
they  felt  it  was  necessary  if  they  were  going  to  take  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  rousing  India  to  its  own  defence  that  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  show 
the  people  that  they,  the  people,  would  exercise  some  measure  of  control  over 
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Defence.  He  stated  that  the  Mahatma  had  remained  in  Delhi  at  the  request  of 
the  Maulana  and  although  he  was  opposed  to  the  scheme  he  would  not  prevent 
Congress  acceptance  if  the  majority  were  satisfied  on  the  Defence  question; 
that  if  there  was  acceptance,  the  Non-Violence  Group  would  retire  from  any 
active  participation  in  the  Working  Committee  and  leave  it  to  those  who  had 
accepted  the  scheme  and  who  were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  to  make  the 
defence  of  India  effective.  He  further  stated  that  he  was  sure  that  the  Maulana 
was  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  and  that  the  step  that  1  had  taken  to  write 
was  a  wise  one,  and  between  the  two  interviews  which  we  had  he  went  again 
to  see  the  Maulana  and  asked  him  to  send  a  favourable  answer1  to  my  letter, 
which  subsequently  arrived.  He  was  quite  helpful  as  to  the  outcome  of  further 
negotiations  on  the  Defence  point.  He  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  relationship  of  Fazlul  Huq  and  the  other  Moslem  Premiers  to  the 
Mushm  League  as  he  has  been  working  very  closely  with  Fazlul  Huq  over  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Bengal  Government.  He  was  not  at  all  complimentary 
about  the  capacity  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  rise  to  any  serious  war 
effort.  He  also  stressed  the  influence  which  Subhas  Bose  still  had  in  Bengal  and 
the  necessity  for  mobilising  all  elements  which  might  be  able  to  counteract 
this,  including  some  of  those  extremist  elements  who  were  now  in  detention, 
but  who,  owing  to  their  communist  sympathies,  were  anxious  to  take  a  full 
part  in  the  Defence  of  India  at  the  present  time.  1  think  he  is  a  valuable  go- 
between  and  he  has  offered  to  stay  in  Delhi  to  do  anything  he  can  to  help. 

1  No.  485. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI10I4:  f  69 

INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  TEJ  BAHADUR  SAPRU 

1  April  1942 

Sir  Tej  brought  along  some  suggestions  on  the  compromise  formula  with 
regard  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  Mahatma 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  turn  down  the  scheme  pending  further  negotia¬ 
tions  as  to  the  Defence  Ministry.  He  was  not  unhopeful  that  something  might 
be  arranged  along  the  lines  of  his  draft1  and  offered  his  services  in  any  way  that 
might  be  useful. 


1  Not  printed. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/io^:  f  71 

INTERVIEW  WITH  ALL-INDIA  STUDENTS’  FEDERATION 

1  April  1942 

This  group  of  students,  who  are  very  keen  to  organise  the  younger  people 
for  the  war  effort  in  every  way  that  they  can,  brought  with  them  a  list  of 
points1  upon  which  they  were  most  concerned  and  explained  them  to  me  and 
discussed  them,  leaving  a  list  with  me.  Their  attitude  was  one  of  strong  desire 
to  be  allowed  to  partake  in  the  Defence  of  India  very  much  activated  by  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  were  now  in  alliance  and  they  were 
most  anxious  to  secure  the  freedom  of  those  students  who  had  been  detained 
during  the  period  when,  owing  to  the  then  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
they  as  a  body  had  taken  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  war.  They  stated  that  all' 
other  members  who  had  then  been  imprisoned  were  now  anxious  to  come  out 
and  take  their  place  in  the  fighting  line.  I  promised  to  discuss  some  of  the  points 
with  the  rest  and  the  general  approach  of  them  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 2 3 

1  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141.  2  The  precise  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  not  clear. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  1  April  1942,  4.3O  pm 

personal  Received:  1  April,  4.13  pm 

No.  859-S.  Following  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  Prime  Minister: 

1.  From  all  appearances  it  seems  certain  that  Congress  will  turn  down  the 
proposals.  There  are  a  multitude  of  currents  and  cross-currents  but  they  are 
selecting  the  question  of  Defence  as  their  main  platform  for  opposition. 

2.  The  Muslim  League  who  are  prepared  to  accept  will  no  doubt  if  Congress 
refuse  also  find  some  reason  for  refusal  as  will  all  other  sections  of  opinion. 

3.  There  has  been  almost  unanimous  protest  from  representatives  including 
the  European  community  as  to  the  complete  retention  of  the  existing  control 
of  Defence  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  (I  should  however  add  that  Viceroy 
doubts  whether  this  is  representative  of  attitude  of  Europeans  in  Bengal.)  This 
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protest  arises  partly  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  position  which  I  have 
tried  to  clarify  in  successive  stages  and  partly  because  people  feel  that  the 
maximum  ol  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Indian  people  by  their  leaders  if 
they  are  to  be  galvanised  to  their  Defence,  and  that  unless  those  leaders  can 
claim  some  control  over  their  Defence  of  India  they  camiot  make  their  appeal 
effective  to  the  Indian  people. 

4.  Except  in  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  present  situation  as  to 
morale  amongst  the  Indian  and  in  many  cases  the  European  population  is 
deplorable.  The  anti-British  feeling  is  running  very  strong  and  our  prestige  is 
lower  than  it  has  ever  been  owing  to  events  in  Burma  and  more  particularly 
in  Singapore.  The  stories  circulating  on  all  sides  as  to  Malaya  and  Singapore 
convey  an  impression  of  incompetence  which  is  indeed  alarming. 

5.  Unrest  is  growing  amongst  the  population,  and  unemployment  is  de¬ 
veloping  in  certain  centres.  The  food  situation  is  causing  disquiet  and  the 
refugee  problem  in  view  of  the  complaints  of  discrimination  against  the  Indians, 
of  which  the  administration  is  accused,  and  which  I  have  asked  the  Viceroy  to 
look  into,  is  a  source  of  serious  intensification  of  anti-British  feeling. 

6.  The  outlook  so  far  as  the  internal  situation  goes  is  exceedingly  bad  and 
if  we  cannot  persuade  the  Indian  leaders  to  come  in  now  and  help  us  we  shall 
have  to  resort  to  suppression  which  may  develop  to  such  a  scale  that  it  may  well 
get  out  of  hand  even  though  we  use  for  this  purpose  a  part  of  our  available1 
military  resources. 

7.  I  give  you  this  picture  so  that  you  may  judge  as  to  the  importance  from 
a  Defence  point  of  view  of  getting  the  Indian  leaders  into  the  job  of  controlling, 
encouraging  and  leading  the  Indian  people.  This  cannot  be  done  under  existing 
circumstances  by  any  Britisher.2 

8.  The  present  situation  as  to  the  Defence  Minister  is  that  the  new  words 
which  were  drafted  by  the  Viceroy  were  put  into  paragraph  (e)  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  consulted  with  the  Viceroy  upon 
this  point  without  my  being  present. 

9.  An  explanatory  letter3  was  sent  to  the  main  communities4  containing  the 
following  material  paragraph:  “It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  final 
definition  of  the  division  of  responsibilities  between  His  Majesty’s  Government 
and  the  Government  of  India  is  as  stated  in  paragraph  (e)  of  the  document. 
The  Viceroy  would  be  prepared  to  consult  with  Indian  leaders  on  this  basis 
to  see  whether  it  were  possible  to  designate  an  Indian  to  some  office  connected 

1  Deciphered  as  ‘frail’.  2  Deciphered  as  ‘appeaser’.  3  Annex  2  to  No.  454. 

4  Deciphered  as  ‘community’. 
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with  the  Government  of  India’s  defence  responsibilities  without  in  any  way 
impinging  upon  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  either 
in  his  capacity  as  Supreme  Commander  of  the  armed  forces  in  India  or  as  the 
Member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  charge  of  Defence”. 

10.  I  have  consequently  addressed  a  letter  (text  in  my  next  following  tele¬ 
gram),5  suggesting  interview  of  Congress  leaders  with  Commander-in-Chief. 

11.  If  some  adjustment  can  be  so  arrived  at  will  you  give  me  full  authority 
subject  to  agreement  of  Commander-in-Chief  and  Viceroy. 

5  See  No.  480,  note  1. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 
Cmd.  6350 

1  April  1942 

I  have  your  letter1  of  to-day’s  date  for  which  I  thank  you.  If  you  so  desire  it 
I  shall  gladly  meet  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  will 
I  hope  be  able  to  accompany  me.  My  Committee  have  already  arrived  at  a 
decision  in  regard  to  the  proposals  communicated  by  you  to  us.  It  was  my 
intention  to  send  this  to  you  this  evening  or  possibly  to  take  it  over  in  person 
in  case  you  wished  to  discuss  any  point  contained  in  it.  This  decision  naturally 
covers  other  points  also  apart  from  defence.  I  hope  to  send  it  to  you  some  time 
to-day.  If  you  wish  to  meet  me  again  in  regard  to  this  I  shall  gladly  meet  you.2 

1  No.  480.  2  Cf.  No.  663,  para.  2. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 

Telegram ,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

IMMEDIATE  I  April  I942 

PERSONAL 

No.  866-S.  My  telegram  No.  860-S.1  Following  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for 
Prime  Minister.  As  Congress  have  accepted  offer  of  discussion  with  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  myself  I  shall  stay  on  here  till  Sunday  week.2 


1  See  No.  480,  note  1. 


2  12  April. 
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Dr  Ambedkar  and  Mr  Rajah  to  Sir  S.  Cripps1 
Cmd.  6350 

1  April  1942 

We  told  you  when  we  met  you  on  the  30th  March2  that  the  proposals  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  relating  to  Constitutional  development  of  India  will 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  Depressed  Classes  for  the  reasons  which  we  placed 
before  you  at  the  interview.  Since  then  we  have  had  consultations  with  many 
of  the  Depressed  Classes’  representatives  in  the  various  Provincial  and  Central 
Legislatures  and  all  of  them  have  unanimously  endorsed  the  view  we  placed 
before  you  regarding  the  proposals. 

We  are  all  of  us  absolutely  convinced  that  the  proposals  are  calculated  to 
do  the  greatest  harm  to  the  Depressed  Classes  and  are  sure  to  place  them  under 
an  unmitigated  system  of  Hindu  rule.  Any  such  result  which  takes  us  back  to 
the  black  days  of  the  ancient  past  will  never  be  tolerated  by  us,  and  we  are  all 
determined  to  resist  any  such  catastrophe  befalling  our  people  with  all  the 
means  at  our  command. 

We  request  you  to  convey  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  our  deepest  anxiety 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Depressed  Classes  and  to  impress  upon  them  that 
we  must  look  upon  it  as  breach  of  faith  if  His  Majesty’s  Government  should 
decide  to  force  upon  the  Depressed  Classes  a  Constitution  to  which  they  have 
not  given  their  free  and  voluntary  consent  and  which  does  not  contain  within 
itself  all  the  provisions  that  are  necessary  for  safeguarding  their  interests. 

In  the  end  we  want  to  thank  you  for  assuring  us  that  you  called  us  in  our 
representative  capacity  and  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  did  not  regard  the 
Depressed  Classes  as  a  minor  party — points  upon  which  some  doubt  had  arisen 
in  our  mind  and  about  which  we  asked  you  for  a  correct  definition  of  our 
position. 


1  The  text  of  this  letter  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  in  telegram  207-S.C.  of 
18  April.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 

2  No.  442. 
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Viscount  Halifax  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Foreign  Office) 
Telegram,  L/P&J/8/560:  f  178 


IMMEDIATE  WASHINGTON,  1  April  1942,  2.54  am 

Received:  l  April,  9.10  am 

My  telegram  No.  1847.1 

Following  for  Prime  Minister. 

President  is  not  (repeat  not)  inviting  India  to  be  represented  at  Pacific 
Council  to-morrow,  but  is  seeing  (grp.  undec.  ?  officials  of)  (grp.  undec.  ? 
Indian  Government)  separately. 

Repeated  to  Viceroy  with  reference  to  his  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
No.  2530.2 

1  No.  471.  2  No.  473. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PO/ 10/17 :  f  53 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  1  April  1Q42 

415.  Your  telegram  412-S,1  dated  21st  February.  I  do  not  see  why  suspension 
of  I.C.S.  recruitment  should  prevent  resumption  after  the  war,  but  whole 
matter  may  require  further  consideration  in  the  light  of  constitutional  develop¬ 
ments  and  at  the  moment  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  say  anything  except  that  unless 
anything  emerges  from  Cripps’  visit  which  would  clearly  justify  such  action 
I  should  see  great  difficulty  in  suspending  Indian  recruitment  immediately. 
Public  announcement  of  1943  Delhi  examination  has  already  been  made  and 
decision  to  recruit  two  Indians  by  selection  here  this  year  has  been  communicated 
to  numerous  enquirers.  Position  regarding  European  recruitment  is  different 
as  although  intention  to  secure  a  few  recruits  by  selection  if  opportunity  occurs 
has  been  communicated  to  certain  University  authorities  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  further  suitable  candidates  will  be  forthcoming  and  abandonment  of 
intention  would  probably  make  no  practical  difference. 

I  am  not  clear  whether  you  contemplated  cessation  of  recruitment  for  Indian 
Police  also.  Position  regarding  European  recruitment  for  this  Service  is  that 
enquirers  here  have  been  informed  of  proposal  agreed  to  in  Home  Department 
telegram  72/5,  dated  19th  October,  to  endeavour  to  select  up  to  14  recruits 
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this  year.  As  regards  Indian  recruitment  usual  public  announcements  have  pre¬ 
sumably  already  issued  in  respect  of  1942  examination. 

We  should  in  the  ordinary  course  be  circularising  Universities  very  shortly 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  candidates  for  selection  here  and  shall  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  before  long,  but  before  taking  any  further  action  I  will  await 
your  further  comments  which  please  telegraph  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  No.  161. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP&JI7I5173: f 9 


India  office,  l  April  1942,  3.30  am 

Received:  2  April 

No.  5842.  Question  in  Parliament  for  15th  April: 

Begins.  How  many  race  meetings  were  held  in  Calcutta  during  January, 
February  and  March,  respectively;  and  what  steps  he  is  taking  to  impress  on 
the  Government  of  India  the  necessity  for  the  European  community  in  India 
to  set  an  example  and  to  put  themselves  on  a  war  basis  as  regards  limited 
amusements,  restricted  food,  petrol,  luxuries  and  living1  in  general  without 
further  delay.  Ends. 

Can  you  assist  me  with  material  for  reply?  Question  doubtless  inspired  by 
press  allegations  that  luxuries  and  amusements  of  European  civilians  are  un¬ 
affected  by  the  war.  I  am  of  course  aware  of  petrol  restrictions  and  your 
telegram  of  25th  March  No.  787-S2  is  relevant.  But  it  would  be  helpful  here 
if  some  early  opportunity  could  be  found  by  you  and  Governors  to  enjoin 
greater  austerity  of  living  on  wealthier  classes  Indian  and  European  as  definite 
contribution  to  war  effort.  Press  hint  that  classes  criticised  would  respond  to 
lead  if  given  “from  on  high”. 

1  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘manner’.  2  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I510:  f  597 

NEW  DELHI,  1  April  1942,  11.55  Pm 
Received:  2  April,  5.45  am 

59-D.  Dated  1st  April  1942  (?  following  is  summary  of  statement)  on  Cripps 
proposals.  Published  in  press  of  April  1st  by  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
M.  N.  Roy’s  Radical  Democratic  Party.  This  is  first  formal  utterance  on  pro¬ 
posals  by  political  body.  Begins:  We  welcome  declaration  of  British  Govern¬ 
ment  because  it  once  again  admits  India’s  right  of  self-determination  this  time 
without  reservation.  It  is  premature  to  raise  ( ?  question  of)  post-war  procedure 
now,  because  possibility  of  framing  constitution  of  free  India  is  conditional 
upon  outcome  of  war.  To  defend  India  against  imminent  Japanese  invasion  and 
also  possible  invasion  from  the  west  is  supreme  task  of  the  moment ;  and  India 
can  be  defended  only  as  sector  of  world  anti-Fascist  front.  If  Japanese  invaders 
overrun  India  not  only  will  country  lose  chance  of  becoming  free  but  outcome 
of  whole  war  may  be  decisively  influenced  thereby.  Therefore,  defence  of 
India  is  not  isolated  Nationahst  concern,  and  cannot  be  subordinate  to  any 
Nationahst  conditions.  Cripps  in  press  statement1  said  declaration  required 
sufficiently  general  and  favourable  acceptance  from  various  sections  of  Indian 
opinion  implying  that  in  the  absence  of  such  acceptance  offer  will  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Radical  Democratic  Party  emphatically  consider  even  then  scheme  can 
be  put  into  force  with  the  help  of  very  large  volume  of  truly  representative 
popular  opinion  and  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  India  and  injury  done  to 
cause  of  progress  and  freedom  if  offer  was  withdrawn.  Continuation  of  status 
quo  will  be  most  prejudicial  for  mobilising  India  as  active  force  on  world 
anti-Fascist  front.  Ends. 


1  No.  400. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  LlPO/6/  106c:  f  77 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  DOWNING  STREET,  2  April  1942,  I.30  am 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

5937.  Superintendent  Series.  Prime  Minister  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Your 
859— S1  and  860-S2  of  i  April.  I  cannot  give  you  any  authority  to  compromise 
on  defence  without  submitting  issue  both  to  Cabinet  and  Ministers  above  the 
Line3. 1  will  bring  your  telegram  before  Cabinet  tomorrow.  Everyone  admires 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  your  difficult  mission  and  the  effect 
of  our  proposals  has  been  most  beneficial  in  the  United  States  and  in  large 
circles  here. 

1  No.  484.  2  See  No.  480,  note  1. 

3  Namely  all  Ministers  except  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  the  four  Law  Officers,  and  Under 
Secretaries. 
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Note  hy  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&Jliolr. f  73 

MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  MAHOMAD  UZAFAR 


2  April  ig42 

He  told  me  that  he  had  just  been  released  from  gaol  together  with  some  other 
Communists  and  that  he  was  not  conversant  with  the  pohtical  situation  as  a 
result  but  that  he  particularly  wished  to  speak  to  me  about  the  other  communists 
who  were  still  under  detention,  including  those  at  Chittagong ;  and  he  handed 
me  two  statements  expressing  their  attitude  towards  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war  and  impressed  upon  me  that  whatever  happened  as  a  result  of  the  present 
negotiations  for  an  arrangement  the  Communists  wished  to  support  the  war 
against  Japan  wholeheartedly  and  were  anxious  that  their  members  should  be 
released  for  this  purpose,  and  also  would  like  some  measure  of  freedom  for 
the  Communist  Party  to  organise  and  act  in  this  direction,  at  least  that  the 
arrest  of  Communists  should  cease,  especially  in  the  Punjab  where  some  had 
been  made  very  recently  within  the  last  few  days.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would 
like  to  see  some  of  those  who  were  more  able  to  speak  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
recent  pohtical  situation  of  the  communists  and  gave  me  the  name  of  someone 
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so  qualified,  but  asked  me  to  obtain  a  safe  conduct  for  him  in  the  event  of  his 
coming  to  see  me  as  otherwise  he  might  be  arrested. 

1  said  I  would  consider  this  matter  and  would  bear  in  mind  what  he  had  said 
about  the  Communist  Party. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 

LlP&Jliol4:f74 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MAHARAJA  SIR  VIJAYA  OF  VIZIANAGRAM 

2  April  ig42 

He  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  Andhras  and  their  position 
in  the  new  constitution.  I  explained  the  situation  to  him  and  also  explained 
to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  new  provinces  before  the  new 
constitution  came  into  operation  since,  if  it  was  done  in  one  case,  there  would 
be  demands  in  many  cases  in  order  to  advantage  one  or  other  community  or 
race ;  that  all  such  matters  must  now  be  left  over  to  be  decided  by  the  Indians 
themselves  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  new  constitution.  Apart  from  this 
point  he  seemed  otherwise  satisfied. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&Jli  0/4:  f  75 

INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  BIJOY  PRASAD  SINGH  ROY 
AND  SIR  CHIMANLAL  SETALVAD 

2  April  1942 

These  two  had  a  number  of  questions,  being  particularly  concerned  about  the 
situation  in  Bengal.  They  were  opposed  to  the  right  of  non-accession,  though 
they  realised  that  it  was  part  of  a  principle  of  self-determination,  and  they 
suggested  various  methods  by  which  the  actual  majority  in  the  non-acceding 
provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  its  full  voting  power.  But  I  pointed 
out  to  them  that  we  did  not  intend  to  countenance  any  device  which  would 
misinterpret  the  wishes  of  the  population,  and  that  was  why  we  had  said  that, 
in  the  last  resort,  there  must  be  a  plebiscite  to  decide  the  matter. 

They  also  urged  strongly  the  question  of  the  Indian  Defence  Minister.  They 
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suggest:ed  there  should  be  an  understanding  that  he  did  not  in  fact  have  any 
control  over  military  matters.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that,  if  we  were  to  take 
up  such  a  position,  immediately  a  settlement  was  arrived  at  we  should  be  quite 
rightly  accused  of  a  dishonest  trick  directly  it  was  discovered,  especially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  scheme,  that  we  had  attempted  to  mislead  the 
Indian  people  on  the  realities  of  the  situation.  I  told  them  that  the  matter  was 
still  under  discussion  with  Congress  and  that  we  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  some  accommodation,  and  that  this  must  be  by  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward  means. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI10I4:  f  76 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MAULANA  AZ AD  AND  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 

2  April  1942 

They  brought  the  reply1  of  Congress  with  them  and  gave  it  to  me  to  read.  I 
asked  them  whether  this  meant  that  they  decisively  turned  the  draft  document 
down,  and  they  said  it  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  but  that  if  any  change  were  made  they  would  naturally  reconsider 
their  attitude  to  the  new  document. 

We  went  through  the  three  first  points.  Upon  the  first  argument  they  stated 
that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  accept  a  document  which  did  not  speak  clearly 
of  independence  in  view  of  their  long  propaganda  on  this  point. 

As  regards  the  Indian  States,  Nehru  particularly  stressed  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  always  insisted  as  a  fundamental  matter  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
peoples  of  the  States  and  not  to  the  rulers,  and  that  again  it  was  very  difficult 
for  them  to  accept  a  document  which  went  against  this  principle  completely. 

So  far  as  the  non-accession  point  was  concerned,  they  admitted,  as  their 
document  does,  that  the  principle  of  self-determination  must  be  allowed  to  the 
Moslems  in  some  way,  but  said  that  the  very  definite  statement  in  the  draft 
document  had  prejudiced  any  more  favourable  solution  of  the  problem  and  had 
made  it  difficult  for  any  agreement  between  them  and  the  Muslim  League 
upon  this  matter ;  that  they  feared  the  partition  of  India  and  definitely  thought 
that  this  encouraged  it,  and  that  the  principle  of  a  united  India  was  one  for 
which  they  were  prepared  to  go  to  almost  any  length. 

So  far  as  the  Defence  question  was  concerned  I  did  not  discuss  this  further 
but  we  arranged  that  they  would  come  and  see  the  Commander-in-Chief  as 
soon  as  an  appointment  could  be  made. 

1  See  No.  507. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Maulana  Azad 
Cmd .  6350 

2  April  1942 

Mr.  Jiiinah  has  asked  me  to  give  him  a  clear  picture  of  the  method  by  which 
I  have  proposed  that  a  Province  should  decide  whether  it  will  or  will  not  join 
an  Indian  Union  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  His 
Majesty’s  Government’s  draft  declaration.  I  have  told  him  in  reply  that  the 
proposition  which  I  have  put  orally  to  him  and  to  the  other  leaders  is  that  a 
Province  should  reach  its  decision  by  a  vote  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  a 
resolution  that  the  Province  should  join  the  Indian  Union  and  that,  if  the 
majority  for  accession  is  less  than  60%,  the  minority  would  have  the  right  to 
demand  a  plebiscite  of  the  adult  male  population.  1  explained  this  to  you  at  our 
first  meeting  but  as  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Jinnah  in  this  sense  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  give  you  a  similar  letter. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&JI  10/9  :ff  35-6 

INTERVIEW  WITH  CHAMBER  OF  PRINCES  DELEGATION 

2  April  1942 

They  brought  with  them  a  final  questionnaire,  to  which  I  gave  them  the 
answers,  and  they  said  they  would  let  me  have  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
with  the  answers1  so  that  I  could  correct  it  and  let  them  have  it. 

It  was  only  a  clarification  of  what  I  had  already  told  them2  as  regards  the 
position  in  which  they  would  be  in  the  various  events  which  might  arise  as 
the  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  constitution-making  body,  and  they  were 
quite  satisfied  upon  all  points  but  asked  me  to  submit  to  the  Government  the 
question  of  whether  they  could  themselves  form  a  free  and  independent  union 
if  they  chose,  that  is  to  say,  whether  we  would  give  up  paramountcy  if  they 
formed  such  a  union.  I  told  them  that  there  had  been  no  decision  on  this  and 
that  I  should  have  to  submit  [it  ?]  to  the  Government;  that  I  would  do  so 
on  my  return  if  the  scheme  went  through,  but  that  in  the  present  scheme  there 
was  no  such  suggestion.  I  gathered  that  they  thought  that  this  might  be  a  good 
pressure  point  for  them  in  dealing  with  the  constituent-making  assembly. 
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They  also  asked  me  whether,  in  view  of  the  need  for  them  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  major  parties  in  the  constituent  assembly,  they  would  be  allowed 
freely  to  consult  with  those  parties  from  now  onwards,  as  this  would  be  a  great 
help  to  them  and  would  be  able  to  diminish  the  amount  of  misunderstanding 
which  at  present  existed.  I  told  them  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  Viceroy  but 
that,  as  far  as  I  understood  his  mind  on  it,  he  would  certainly  desire  to  do  every¬ 
thing  to  help  them  to  get  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  parties  who  would 
be  in  the  majority  in  the  constituent-making  body,  and  I  asked  them  to  raise 
this  matter  with  the  Viceroy  when  next  they  saw  him. 

They  also  spoke  of  the  question  of  federating  of  States  preparatory  to  the 
constitution-making  assembly  as  they  thought  that  it  would  give  them  a  better 
position  for  coming  into  that  body  if  the  smaller  States  especially  were  grouped 
prior  to  the  time  of  its  coming  into  being.  I  told  them  that  this  also  was  a 
matter  for  them  to  discuss  with  the  Viceroy. 

I  put  to  them  that  my  understanding  was  that  the  scheme,  so  far  as  it  had 
any  effect  upon  their  States,  was  satisfactory  and  they  replied  that  that  was  so. 

1  Two  copies  of  ‘a  summary  of  the  points  asked  and  the  elucidations  given’  at  this  meeting  were 
enclosed  in  a  letter  of  3  April  from  Mir  Maqbool  Mahmud  to  Mr  Turnbull.  The  letter  asked 
Mr  Turnbull  to  return  one  copy  ‘with  such  amendments  as  may  be  desired  by  Sir  Stafford’. 
L/P&J/10/9:  ff  29-34. 

2  See  No.  410. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
L/POI6lio6c:  f  76 

INDIA  OFFICE,  2  April  I942 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  P.  20/42 
Prime  Minister 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  agree  to  Sir  S.  Cripps’  suggestion1  that  he  should  be 
free  to  settle  the  defence  point  subject  to  agreement  of  Viceroy  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  So  long  as  the  latter  retains,  under  the  War  Cabinet,  the  full  operational 
control  over  all  forces  in  India  I  cannot  see  that  the  risks  already  inherent  in 
the  Indianised  Executive  are  substantially  increased  by  having  an  Indian  Member 
of  Council  in  charge  of  the  administrative  side  of  the  Indian  Forces.  Indeed, 
such  a  Member  of  Council,  working  closely  with  Wavell,  might  prove  an 
effective  supporter  for  Wavell  in  dealing  with  his  colleagues. 

L.  S.  AMERY 


1  See  No.  484,  para.  11. 
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War  Cabinet  W.M.  {42)  40th  Conclusions,  Minute  2 


LIPOI6/io6c:  f  69 

INDIA 


2  April  1942 


The  War  Cabinet  had  before  them  two  personal  telegrams  from  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  to  the  Prime  Minister  (W.P.  (42)  138).1 

In  these  telegrams  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  said  that  the  complete  retention  of 
the  existing  control  of  defence  by  H.M.G.  had  met  with  a  very  unfavourable 
reception  and  that  there  was  perhaps  some  misunderstanding  of  the  position. 
It  was  also  thought  that  unless  the  Indian  leaders  could  claim  some  control 
over  the  defence  of  India,  their  appeal  to  the  Indian  people  would  not  be 
effective.  He  had  accordingly  sent  a  letter  suggesting  that  he  and  the  C.-in-C. 
should  have  an  interview  with  Congress  leaders,  in  order  to  explain  to  them 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  to  tell  them  that  they  might  make 
any  suggestions  which  they  might  wish  as  to  the  division  of  responsibilities  in 
this  sphere  of  government. 

The  general  view  of  the  War  Cabinet  was  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  proposals  set  out  in  the  Declaration  was  not  likely  to  turn  on  responsibility 
for  defence.  There  could,  of  course,  be  no  question  of  our  accepting  a  nominee 
of  Congress  to  some  office  connected  with  the  defence  responsibihties  of  the 
Government  of  India.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  some  suitable  Indian, 
selected  by  the  Viceroy  himself,  should  not  be  appointed  in  such  a  capacity. 
This  could  be  done  without  altering  the  terms  of  the  Declaration,  and  without 
impairing  the  C-in-C’s  responsibility  for  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Defence  of  India. 

It  was  also  felt  that  the  Congress  leaders,  by  concentrating  attention  on  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  defence,  were  attempting  to  distract  attention  from  the  essential 
features  of  the  scheme  set  out  in  the  Declaration. 

The  War  Cabinet: 

Agreed  that  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  embodying  the 
following  points: 

(a)  His  action  was  approved  in  inviting  Congress  leaders  to  a  discussion  with 
himself  and  the  C.-in-C.,  at  which  the  former  would  formulate  their 
suggestions  on  the  defence  question.  But  the  War  Cabinet  must  know 
what  these  proposals  were,  before  any  commitment  was  entered  into. 

(/;)  The  War  Cabinet  was  unwilling  to  contemplate  any  departure  from  the 
published  text  of  the  Declaration. 

(c)  If,  contrary  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  case,  it  became  clear  that  Indian 
association  with  Defence  was  the  point  on  which  acceptance  of  the  whole 
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scheme  turned,  a  new  situation  would  have  arisen,  and  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  consider  some  arrangement  to  meet  this  outstanding 
point;  subject  of  course  to  the  C.-in-C.’s  responsibility  for  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Defence  of  India  being  unimpaired. 

The  prime  minister  undertook  to  prepare  a  draft  telegram  on  these  lines, 
which  he  would  circulate  to  the  members  of  the  India  Committee  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

1  Nos.  480,  484,  and  492  were  circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  under  this  reference,  dated  1  April. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  1(42 )  10th  Meeting 
L/POl6lio6c:f68 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee’s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.W.  1, 
on  2  April  1Q42  at  5  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  John  Anderson,  Viscount 
Simon,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward  Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

In  accordance  with  the  Conclusions  reached  at  the  Meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet 
that  morning,  (W.M.  (42)  40,  Conclusion  2),1  the  Committee  considered  a 
draft  telegram,  prepared  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  telegrams  Nos. 
859-S2  and  860-S3  from  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  draft  telegram  as  amended  by  the  Committee  was  circulated  to  the 
War  Cabinet  as  W.P.  (42)  141.4 

1  No.  500.  2  No.  484.  3  See  No.  480,  note  1.  4  No.  502. 
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Draft  telegram  from  Prime  Minister  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps1 
L/POI6lio6c:  f  6y 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

i.  War  Cabinet  and  India  Committee  this  morning  considered  your  telegrams 
859, 2  8603  and  866-S.4  We  entirely  approve  your  inviting  Azad  and  Nehru 
to  talk  Defence  question  over  with  you  and  Commander-in-Chief  and  asking 
them  to  state  their  proposals.  We  feel,  however,  that  we  must  know  what  these 

1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  under  reference  W.P.  (42)  141,  dated  2  April. 

3  See  No.  480,  note  1.  4  No.  486. 
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proposals  are  before  you  are  in  any  way  committed  to  their  acceptance.  I  must, 
as  I  told  you,  consult  not  only  the  Cabinet  but  the  Ministers  above  the  line. 

2.  Cabinet  showed  itself  disinclined  to  depart  from  the  published  text  of 
the  Declaration  or  to  go  beyond  it  in  any  way.  It  has  made  our  position  plain 
to  the  world  and  has  won  general  approval.  We  all  reached  an  agreement  on 
it  before  you  started  and  it  represents  our  final  position. 

The  restatement  of  paragraph  ( e )  together  with  your  explanation  in  para¬ 
graph  9  of  859-S  has  made  it  plain  that,  as  long  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
retains  his  position  on  the  Viceroy’s  Council  and  his  existing  control  and 
direction  of  the  defence  of  India,  there  is  no  objection  in  principle  to  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Indian  member  on  the  Council  to  co-operate  in  the 
sphere  of  military  organisation. 

3 .  If  Congress  leaders  have  some  better  way  of  providing  for  Indian  associa¬ 
tion  with  defence,  as  safeguarded  by  you  in  your  859-S,  and  if  they  assure  you 
that  subject  to  this  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the  whole  scheme,  then  some 
more  precise  interpretation  to  meet  this  outstanding  point  would  be  worthy' 
of  consideration.  But  are  you  satisfied  that  this  is  the  actual  position?  Up  to  the 
present  Congress  spokesmen  appear  to  have  avoided  anything  which  could  be 
construed  as  even  a  conditional  acceptance  of  the  post-war  proposal.5 

5  See  No.  506. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  2  April  1^2 

MOST  SECRET 

No.  872-S.  It  is  evident  that  Defence  issue  is  being  strongly  pressed  by  Congress 
and  Hindu  parties  as  the  principal  difficulty  in  acceptance  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government’s  declaration.  I  personally  suspect  that  non-accession  is  the  more 
serious  stumbling  block  and  that  Defence  is  chosen  as  having  better  propaganda 
value.  However  this  may  be  there  is  growing  pressure  to  alter  the  sense  of  the 
declaration  in  the  direction  of  giving  to  an  Indian  non-official  Member  of 
Executive  Council  some  measure  of  control  over  Defence. 

2.  1  am  not  in  this  present  telegram  arguing  on  merits,  but  merely  wish  to 
emphasize  on  behalf  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  myself  that  if  any  pro¬ 
posals  of  this  kind  are  under  consideration,  the  Cabinet  ought  to  have  our  views 
in  our  own  words.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  any  difficulties  have  arisen 
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between  Cripps  and  ourselves:  on  the  contrary  relations  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  could  not  be  better.  Our  strong  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  convey  to  you  and  Prime  Minister  our  views  and  advice  by  suggesting 
amendments  or  additions  in  telegrams  drafted  by  anyone  else,  and  having 
regard  to  our  responsibilities  I  consider  it  essential  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  in  possession  of  our  views  in  our  own  words  before  taking  any 
decision  as  to  modification  of  the  declaration  either  in  terms  or  by  interpreta¬ 
tion.  I  would  of  course  show  to  Cripps  any  telegrams  relating  to  declaration 
sent  to  you  by  myself  with  Commander-in-Chief.  May  I  have  your  reaction 
very  early.  I  would  like  Prime  Minister  to  see  this  telegram. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L)POI6lio6c:  f  62 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  2  April  1942,  8.10  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  3  April 

424.  Superintendent  Series.  Cabinet  discussed  your  859-S1  and  reply  from 
Prime  Minister  to  Cripps  will  be  sent  later  in  the  day.  Understand  general 
line  will  be  that  if  accommodation  on  defence  is  the  only  obstacle  to  agreement 
Cabinet  willing  to  consider  such  compromise  solution  as  you  Wavell  and  Cripps 
may  agree  upon  but  not  to  give  blank  cheque  in  advance.  Meanwhile  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  if  your  personal  estimate  of  present  situation  or  of 
result  of  breakdown  of  present  negotiations  is  as  pessimistic  as  that  given  by 
Cripps. 

1  No.  484. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POf/iodc:  f  61 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  2  April  I942,  7.4O  pm 

most  secret  Received:  3  April 

6000.  Superintendent  Series.  Your  telegram  2nd  April  872-S.1  I  have  shown 
to  Prime  Minister  who  says  by  all  means  let  you  and  Commander-in-Chief 
send  your  views  direct  and  in  your  own  words. 


1  No.  503. 
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War  Cabinet  W.M.  (42)  41st  Conclusions 
LlPOI6/io6c:f  60 

INDIA 


2  April  1942 


The  War  Cabinet  had  before  them  telegram  No.  872-S1  from  the  Viceroy, 
and  were  informed  that,  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  direction,  a  reply2  had  already 
been  sent  asking  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  send  their  own 
views  in  their  own  words  on  the  proposals  under  consideration. 

The  War  Cabinet  also  had  before  them  a  draft  telegram  to  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  submitted  by  the  India  Committee  after  consideration  of  a  draft  prepared 
by  the  Prime  Minister  (W.P.  (42)  141).3 

The  War  Cabinet: 

Approved  the  despatch  of  this  telegram,  subject  to  the  final  sentence  of 
paragraph  2  being  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“The  restatement  of  paragraph  (e)  together  with  your  explanation  in  para¬ 
graph  9  of  859— S4  has  made  it  plain  that,  as  long  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
retains  his  position  on  the  Viceroy’s  Council  and  as  long  as  his  existing 
control  and  direction  of  the  defence  of  India  are  not  in  any  way  weakened, 
there  is  no  objection  in  principle  to  the  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  a  new 
Indian  member  on  the  Council  to  co-operate  in  the  sphere  of  military 
organisation.”5 

1  No.  503.  2  No.  505.  3  No.  502.  4  No.  484. 

5  Mr  Churchill  despatched  this  telegram  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  (via  India  Office  and  Viceroy)  as  426  of 
3  April  1942,  12.30  am.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  (via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  2  April  ig42 ,  11. 25  pm 

personal  and  secret  Received:  5  April,  1.50  am 

No.  875-S.  Following  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  Prime  Minister: 

1.  Azad  and  Nehru  called  on  me  this  afternoon  and  handed  me  resolution1 
of  Working  Committee.  This  resolution  was  framed  before  I  had  offered  to 
ask  Commander-in-Chief  to  meet  them. 
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2.  Resolution  is  lengthy  document.  Opening  part  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

(1)  Government’s  proposals  have  been  made  at  the  very  last  hour  because 
of  the  compulsion  of  events  and  have  to  be  considered  not  only  in  relation  to 
India  s  demand  for  independence  but  more  especially  in  present  crisis  with 
view  to  meeting  effectively  perils  and  dangers  that  confront  India  and  the  world. 

(2)  Congress  has  repeatedly  stated  that  people  of  India  would  line  themselves 
with  progressive  forces  in  the  war  if  essential  condition  of  freedom  of  India 
was  realised. 

(3)  War  Cabinet  proposals  relate  principally  to  the  future  after  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Committee  while  recognising  that  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  India  is  accepted  in  principle  in  that  uncertain  future  regret  that  this  is 
fettered  and  circumscribed  and  certain  provisions  have  been  introduced  gravely2 
imperilling  development  of  free  and  united  nation  and  establishment  of 
democratic  state.  People’s  right  to  self-determination  is  vitiated  by  intro¬ 
duction  of  non-representative  elements  in  constitution-making  body.  Com¬ 
mittee  recognise  that  future  independence  may  be  imphcit  in  the  proposals  but 
accompanying  restrictions  are  such  that  freedom  may  well  become  an  illusion. 
Complete  ignoring  of  90  millions  of  people  of  Indian  States  and  treatment  as 
commodities  at  disposal  their  rulers  is  negation  of  democracy  and  self- 
determination.  While  States  are  represented  in  constitution-making  body  on 
population  basis  people  of  States  have  no  voice  in  choosing  representatives  and 
are  not  to  be  consulted  on  decisions  vitally  affecting  them.3  States  may  become 
barriers  to  growth  of  Indian  freedom  where  foreign  authority  still  prevails 
and  where  possibility  of  maintaining  foreign  armed  forces  has  been  stated  to 
be  a  hkely  contingency  and  a  perpetual  menace  to  freedom  of  people  of  States 
and  rest  of  India. 

(4)  The  prior  acceptance4  of  principle  of  non-accession  for  Provinces  is 
severe  blow  to  conception  of  Indian  unity  and  likely  to  generate  growing 
trouble  in  the  Provinces  which  may  well  lead  to  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Indian  States  joining  Indian  Union.  Congress  has  been  wedded  to  Indian  free¬ 
dom  and  unity  and  any  break  in  that  unity  would  be  injurious  and  painful 
to  contemplate.  Committee  cannot  however  think  in  terms  of  compelling  the 
people  in  any  territorial  unit  to  remain  in  an  Indian  Union  against  their  de¬ 
clared  and  estabhshed  will  but  Committee  feel  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  create  conditions  which  would  help  different  units  to  develop  a  common  and 
co-operative  national  life.  Each  territorial  unit  should  have  fullest  possible 
autonomy  within  the  Union  consistently  with  a  strong  national  state.  War 
Cabinet  proposal  encourages  and  will  lead  to  attempts  at  separation  at  the 
very  inception  of  a  Union  and  create  friction  just  when  utmost  co-operation 

1  For  the  full  text  see  No.  605.  2  Deciphered  as  ‘maintainedly’. 

3  ‘affecting  them’  deciphered  as  ‘affected’.  4  Deciphered  as  ‘acceptable’. 
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and  goodwill  are  needed.  Proposal  has  presumably  been  made  to  meet  com¬ 
munal  demand  but  will  have  other  consequences  also  and  lead  politically 
reactionary  groups  among  different  communities  to  create  trouble  and  divert 
attention  from  vital  issues  before  country. 

3 .  Resolution  concludes  with  following  paragraph  regarding  Defence  which 
is  verbatim :  Begins.  Any  proposal  concerning  the  future  of  India  must  demand 
attention  and  scrutiny  but  in  today’s  grave  crisis  it  is  the  present  that  counts 
and  even  proposals  for  the  future  are  important  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
present.  The  Committee  have  necessarily  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
this  aspect  of  the  question  and  on  this  ultimately  depends  what  advice  they 
should  give  to  those  who  look  to  them  for  guidance.  For  this  present  the  British 
War  Cabinet’s  proposals  are  vague  and  altogether  incomplete  and  it  would 
appear  that  no  vital  changes  in  the  present  structure  are  contemplated.  It  has 
been  made  clear  that  the  defence  of  India  will  in  any  event  remain  under 
British  control.  At  any  time  defence  is  a  vital  subject;  during  the  war  time  it 
is  all  important  and  covers  almost  every  sphere  of  life  and  administration.  To 
take  away  defence  from  the  sphere  of  responsibility  at  this  stage  is  to  reduce 
that  responsibility  to  a  farce  and  a  nullity  and  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
India  is  not  going  to  be  free  in  any  way  and  her  Government  is  not  going  to 
function  as  a  free  and  independent  Government  during  the  pendency  of  the 
war.  The  Committee  would  repeat  that  an  essential  and  fundamental  pre¬ 
requisite  for  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  Indian  people  in  the  present 
is  their  reahsation  as  a  fact  that  they  are  free  and  are  in  charge  of  maintaining 
and  defending  their  freedom.  What  is  most  wanted  is  the  enthusiastic  response 
of  the  people  which  cannot  be  evoked  without  the  fullest  trust  in  them  and  the 
devolution  of  responsibility  on  them  in  the  matter  of  defence.  It  is  only  thus 
that  even  at  this  grave  eleventh  hour  it  may  be  possible  to  galvanise  the  people 
of  India  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion.  It  is  manifest  that  the  present 
Government  of  India  as  well  as  its  provincial  agencies  are  lacking  in  competence 
and  are  incapable  of  shouldering  the  burden  of  India’s  defence.  It  is  only  the 
people  of  India  through  their  popular  representatives  who  may  shoulder  this 
burden  worthily.  But  that  can  only  be  done  by  present  freedom  and  full 
responsibility  being  cast  upon  them.  The  Committee  therefore  is  unable  to 
accept  the  proposals  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  British  War  Cabinet.  Ends. 

4.  Resolution  is  strictly  confidential  at  present  and  Azad  has  undertaken 
not  to  publish  at  present.  I  will  telegraph  my  comments5  after  further  meeting 
with  Congress  leaders  which  Commander-in-Chief  will  attend  I  hope  tomorrow. 


5  No.  519. 
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Sir  G.  S.  Bajpai  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgo  w 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)130 

IMMEDIATE  WASHINGTON,  2  April  ig42 

MOST  SECRET 

No.  7.  Following  from  Bajpai  for  (Foreign  Office  F).1  President  called  me  to 
see  him  this  afternoon.  Main  object  was  to  explain  why  India  has  not  been 
included  in  the  Pacific  Council  which  is  to  sit  in  Washington.  America  has 
assumed  full  military  responsibility  for  area  east  of  Singapore  and  as  far  south 
as  New  Zealand.  Countries  represented  on  Washington  Council  are  directly 
interested  in  developments  in  this  region.  China  is  included  because  her  normal 
coastline  is  on  the  Pacific.  Area  west  of  Singapore  as  far  as  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  British  responsibility.  India  is  included  in  this  area  and  should  look 
for  representation  on  appropriate  British  body  (as  India  has  been  promised 
seat  in  British  War  Cabinet,2  this  presumably  is  not3  the  case).  Should  delibera¬ 
tion  of  Washington  Council  directly  or  indirectly  affect  India’s  interests  at  any 
time,  President  promised  to  call  me.  He  added  Pacific  Council  in  London  would 
continue  to  function  and  to  deal  with  political  problems.  India  has  already  been 
promised  seat  on  this  Council4  and  according  to  the  President  there  is  no  question 
of  changing  this  decision.  My  impression  is  that  effort  now  to  make  him  change 
his  mind  regarding  Washington  Council  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

2.  I  sought  to  get  the  President’s  reaction  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  proposals. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  think  plan  regarding  immediate  federation  does  not 
go  far  enough.  His  idea  (following  American  evolution  parallel)  seems  to  be 
that  complete  autonomy,  including  power  to  raise  armies,  should  be  given  to 
provinces.  I  tried  to  explain  dangers  in  time  of  war  of  such  change — the  need 
is  for  greater  unity  rather  than  disintegration  of  effort — but  the  President  is 
not  a  good  hstener.  He  has  asked  me  to  see  him  again  after  reactions  of  all 
parties  in  India  have  crystallised. 

3.  Soong  has  been  out  of  Washington  and  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
his  views.  (Johman  ?)5  who  is  close  to  him  said  on  Monday  that  proposals  were 
generous.  Today  he  was  repeating  favourite  Chinese  thesis  that  in  these  fateful 
times  risks  have  to  be  taken  and  that  transfer  of  political  power  to  Congress 
in  India  involves  least  risk. 


2  See  No.  117. 
4  See  No.  117. 


1  L/P&J/8/560 :  f  174  has  ‘His  Excellency  the  Viceroy’. 
3  L/P&J/8/560:  f  174  has  ‘meets’  instead  of ‘is  not’. 


5  Not  identified. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Sir  Kingsley  Wood 


L/F 1 7/2861  :ff  232-3 


INDIA  OFFICE,  2  April  I942 

My  dear  Kingsley, 

In  die  aide-memoire 1  that  you  handed  me  on  March  14th  the  proposal  for  a 
revision  of  the  financial  arrangements  with  India  in  respect  of  defence  expen¬ 
diture  is  put  forward  primarily  as  a  remedy  for  a  situation  in  which  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  India  may  experience  some  difficulty  in  utilising  the  proceeds  of  payments 
to  her  save  in  ways  inconvenient  to  the  United  Kingdom.  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  any  such  ground  for  reducing  the  payments  does  not  commend  itself  to 
me.  Nor  do  I  see  much  force  in  the  view  that,  in  so  far  as  payments  are  in 
fairness  due  to  India,  any  objection  to  her  receiving  them  blocked  might  be 
removed  if  instead  she  did  not  receive  them  at  all. 

2.  Let  me  first  make  clear  that  by  no  means  all  of  the  sterling  accretions  are 
freely  disposable.  The  war  expenditure  in  India  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  contributes  to  the  increase  of  the  note  issue,  and  a  substantial 
proportion  (perhaps  an  increasing  proportion  as  the  note  issue  rises  higher)  of 
such  increase  has  to  be  held  in  the  shape  of  increased  sterling  assets  in  the 
Reserve  Bank’s  Issue  Department.  In  the  past  twelve  months  the  increase  in 
the  note  issue  has  been  about  -£100  million.  Again,  of  the  potential  1942-43 
accretions  some  -£70  million  is  earmarked  for  the  reduction  of  the  3-j  per  cent. 
Sterling  Stock  and  -£12  million  for  the  purchase  of  railways. 

3.  I  feel  that  we  must  look  for  some  principle  other  than  the  apprehension 
that  a  transformation  of  India’s  debtor  position  may  in  some  respects  prove 
subsequently  embarrassing  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  such  a  principle  can  be  found  in  a  pooling  of  resources  on  the  basis  of 
India  paying  finally  for  everything  that  calls  for  payment  in  rupees.  For,  first, 
the  principle  of  share-and-share-alike,  if  applicable  at  all,  ought  not  to  be 
applied  partially  and  selectively,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  India  either  is 
or  is  going  to  be  an  equal  co-partner  with  this  country  in  power,  wealth,  and 
prospects.  Secondly,  even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  there  is  no  very  obvious 
equity  in  an  arrangement  which  allocates  the  burden  of  the  war,  not  according 
to  capacity  to  pay,  or  power  exercised,  or  benefits  expected,  but  with  relation 
to  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  accidental  circumstances  of  the  location  of  the 
forces  employed  or  the  sources  of  the  materials  expended.  Nor,  I  think,  can 
a  guiding  principle  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  debts  or  the  budgets  of 
India  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are 
far  too  dissimilar  to  provide  any  fair  basis  of  comparison. 
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4.  The  existing  principle  may  be  challenged,  but  it  is  clear  and  well  under¬ 
stood.  Under  it  India  bears  the  full  cost  of  all  measures  undertaken  by  her  in 
pursuance  of  her  responsibility  for  her  own  local  defence.  The  comparison  in 
the  aide-memoire  between  what  are  called  the  “British  contribution”  and  the 

Indian  contribution”  seems  to  imply  that  the  former  is  a  contribution  to  the 
defence  of  India  as  such,  and  that  the  cost  of  that  defence  is,  under  the  defence 
expenditure  plan,  in  some  way  divided  between  India  and  this  country  on  a 
basis  which  is  now  proving  increasingly  inequitable.  This  is  not  the  position  at 
all.  Indeed,  the  figures  given  are  not  comparable,  and  the  change  in  their 
relative  size  has  not  the  implication  suggested.  The  “Indian”  figures  represent 
the  cost  to  India  of  the  defence  of  India,  which  is  also  the  total  pecuniary  con¬ 
tribution  of  India  to  defence  generally.  The  “British”  figures  do  not  represent 
a  contribution  towards  relieving  India  of  part  of  the  cost  of  the  defence  of 
India,  nor,  of  course,  are  they  the  total  cost  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  defence 
generally ;  they  merely  represent  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  general  war  effort 
(in  the  main  supplying  all  the  Imperial  and  Allied  forces  in  Egypt,  Middle  East, 
Iraq  and  Malaya)  as  happens  to  be  incurred  in  India  on  behalf  of  Elis  Majesty’s 
Government.  The  defence  expenditure  plan  did  not  alter  this  layout.  The  plan 
was  designed  to  leave  India  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  such  defence  as  described 
above,  while  cutting  out  complicated  accounting.  This  intention  has,  I  believe, 
been  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  and  explains  the  substantial  increase  in  India’s 
effective  defence  expenditure  from  Rs.  36  crores  in  1939-40  to  Rs.  125  crores 
for  1942-43. 

5.  It  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  producing 
and  supply  depot,  India  has  raised  large  bodies  of  additional  troops,  of  which 
250,000  are  serving  overseas,  a  figure  which  I  should  think  compares  favourably 
with  the  total  overseas  forces  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  It  is  these  services, 
rather  than  the  cost  involved,  that  represent  India’s  contribution  to  the  general 
war  effort.  Incidentally,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  some  part  of  the  cost 
of  supplies  by  India  is  recovered  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  from  Dominion 
and  Allied  Governments. 

6.  The  scene  is  changing.  Approach  of  war  to  India’s  frontier  may  well 
increase  substantially  the  sums  to  be  borne  by  India  under  the  existing  plan, 
since  troops  being  raised  in  India,  which  had  been  intended  to  go  overseas 
during  1942-43,  and  the  cost  of  which  would  have  fallen  on  His  Majesty’s 
Government  as  from  the  date  of  their  embarkation,  may  have  to  be  retained 
in  India  for  India’s  own  local  defence,  and  therefore  paid  for  by  India.  Similarly, 
in  the  matter  of  supplies.  Moreover,  the  maintenance  charges  of  any  British 
troops  that  may  be  sent  for  the  defence  of  India  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  strengths 
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would,  under  the  existing  arrangements,  also  fall  on  India.  But  the  W ar  Office 
may  be  forced,  nevertheless,  to  insist  on  India  furnishing  its  troops  and  supplies 
for  overseas  as  planned,  and  further  expansions  in  India  may  be  necessary  for 
this  end;  in  which  case,  although  the  costs  to  India  would  be  heavily  increased, 
there  would  not  necessarily  be  any  commensurate  reduction  in  the  sterling 
sums  due  to  India.  Furthermore  invasion  might  not  only  increase  the  financial 
burden  on  India,  but  at  the  same  time — by  disorganising  or  crippling  industry, 
transport,  and  administration — make  her  less  able  to  bear  even  the  existing 
burden. 

7.  Another  point  to  which  I  must  refer  is  that  there  undoubtedly  exists  in 
India  a  feeling  (not  entirely  dissimilar  to  some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  arisen 
in  Australia)  that  in  spite  of  the  immense  sums  that  have  been  and  are  being 
spent  by  India  on  defence,  the  country,  now  faced  by  imminent  invasion,  feels 
itself  so  ill-provided  with  first-line  troops  and  modern  armaments  as  to  be 
relatively  defenceless. 

8.  In  the  circumstances  I  do  suggest  to  you  that  the  moment  is  inopportune' 
for  raising  the  idea  of  asking  India  to  pay  substantially  more  than  in  the  past 
towards  the  cost  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  as  distinct  from  the  defence  of  her  own 
country.  Another  reason  why  the  time  is  inopportune  is  to  be  found  in  Cripps’ 
mission.  It  may  be  that  his  efforts  will  bring  about  a  considerable  political 
easement,  which  might  partially  find  a  vent  in  acceptance  by  India  of  heavier 
financial  war  burdens;  but  it  would  seem  unwise  to  attempt  to  secure  such 
acceptance  while  the  political  consultations  in  India  are  still  going  on. 

9.  I  thought  I  had  better  send  you  this  interim  reply,  to  let  you  know  how 
I  view  that  matter  in  present  circumstances.  But  it  can  be  an  interim  reply  only, 
since  in  any  case,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  the  situation  must  be  profoundly 
affected  (a)  by  the  success  or  failure  of  Cripps’  mission,  and  (b)  by  whether 
India  is  seriously  invaded,  in  which  case  the  existing  arrangement  might  be 
beyond  India’s  capacity  and  might  have  to  be  revised  in  the  opposite  sense. 

Yours  ever, 


L.S.  A. 
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Note  by  Air  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/141 

Diary.  2nd  April  1942. 

As  desired  by  His  Excellency,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  saw  General 
Hartley  in  the  morning  and  informed  him  that  he  was  likely  to  be  asked  for 
by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  as  there  was  a  strong  pressure  on  the  defence  issue. 
General  Hartley  would  no  doubt  stand  most  firmly  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  maintaining  effective  control  and  responsibility. 
Sir  Stafford  wanted  to  see  General  Wavell  as  soon  as  he  returned.  General 
Hartley  should  therefore  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  once  on  his 
return  anything  that  may  have  passed.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  also 
suggested  that  General  Hartley  should  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with  His 
Excellency  and  informed  General  Hartley  that  His  Excellency  had  committed 
himself  to  no  weakening,  or  sharing,  or  diminution  of  the  powers  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  no  modification  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  position.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  also  showed  General  Hartley, 
as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  line  that  might  be  taken,  a  note  (below)  drafted 
by  Mr.  Shiva  Rao  and  handed  to  His  Excellency  the  previous  night  by  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps.  He  also  informed  General  Hartley  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
was  aware  of  a  previous  mention  in  telegrams  by  His  Excellency  of  the  port¬ 
folio  of  Defence  Co-ordination.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  expressed  his 
own  views,  which  did  not  commit  His  Excellency,  regarding  the  dangers, 
no  less  than  the  potentialities,  of  such  a  portfolio  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
promising  in  advance  that  one  Member  of  the  Council  would  co-ordinate  the 
others,  without  knowing  who  the  others  would  be,  since,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  the  others  might  violently  object  to  being  co-ordinated.  General  Hartley 
came  in  later  in  the  morning  after  seeing  Sir  Stafford  and  pursued  this  subject 
further  with  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  and  His  Excellency.  Mr.  Gerald 
Palmer  saw  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  in  the  afternoon  to  discuss  the 
question  of  contact  with  the  Students’  Federation.  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Viceroy  undertook  to  have  a  person  selected  as  soon  as  possible  and  put  him  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Palmer. 


Approved.  L.,  3.4. 


L.  G.  PINNELL, — 3.4.42. 
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Enclosure  to  No.  510 
Note  by  Mr  Shiva  Rao 

1  April  1942 

It  is  conceded  that  the  organisation  of  the  material,  moral  and  man-power  re¬ 
sources  of  India  will  be  the  responsibility  ol  the  Government  of  India  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  people  of  India.  It  is  conceded,  further,  that  the  Viceroy  s 
Executive  Council  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

A  division  in  functions  and  in  the  sphere  of  authority  seems  to  be  contemplated 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  in 
regard  to  Imperial  strategy,  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  responsibility  is  to  the 
British  War  Cabinet. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  creation  of  a  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  is  essential  for  the  organisation  of  all  the  resources  of  the  country. 
This  being  a  total  war,  the  problem  is  to  evolve  an  arrangement  which  would 
satisfy  on  the  one  hand  the  people  of  India  that  it  imphes  no  lack  of  trust  in 
them  or  in  their  leaders  but  is  inevitable  at  the  present  critical  stage  of  the  war; 
and,  on  the  other,  leaves  no  room  for  conflict  or  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  his  discretion  in  his  own  sphere  is  in  any  way 
being  fettered. 

General  Wavell  told  India  two  weeks  ago  that  the  defence  of  the  country 
rests  on  three  factors:  (1)  planes,  (2)  guns  and  tanks,  and  (3)  civilian  morale. 
Of  these,  he  regarded  the  last  as  the  most  important. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  civilian  morale  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  That  responsibility  will  be  discharged  effectively  only 
if  such  leaders  are  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  people :  [a)  we  have  the  substance 
of  freedom  already  bestowed  on  us,  and  only  the  constitutional  form  remains 
to  be  completed  after  the  war ;  (b)  there  is  complete  mutual  trust  and  co-operation 
between  us  and  the  British  authorities,  the  division  of  functions  in  the  defence 
sphere  being  only  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  (c)  a  trusted  Indian  is  in 
the  British  War  Cabinet  which  shapes  world  strategy,  and  a  trusted  Indian  is 
in  charge  of  all  India’s  resources.  Both  will  satisfy  themselves  that  India’s 
defences  receive  adequate  attention. 

Nothing  less  than  this  assurance  will  do  at  the  present  moment. 

If  so  much  is  conceded,  the  two  points  for  settlement  are:  (1)  what  is  to 
be  the  designation  of  the  new  Department  of  the  Government  of  India  and  of 
the  member  in  charge;  and  (2)  what  are  to  be  the  functions  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  relations  with  the  member  in  charge  of  (1). 

If  (1 )  were  to  be  called  Defence  Department  and  Defence  Member  respectively, 
it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  meeting  a  great  and  just  now  a  compelling 
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psychological  necessity.  (2)  should  be  discussed  with  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
but  a  tentative  suggestion  is  that  he  may  be  called  War  Member  (in  addition 
to  being  Commander-in-Chief)  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  continue  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Commander-in-Chief  will  consult 
the  Defence  Member  in  all  possible  matters  though  emergencies  may  arise 
when  such  consultations  are,  for  temporary  periods,  not  practicable.  He  will 
make  it  a  point  to  consult  the  Defence  Member  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
decisions  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  which  directly  touch  the  defence  of  India. 

The  scheme  will  work  if  there  is  a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  friendly 
understanding  between  the  two.  No  Indian  Defence  Member  will  imperil  the 
safety  of  India  or  the  successful  carrying  out  of  any  operation  merely  because 
he  has  not  been  consulted  beforehand  in  any  matter  affecting  either.  The 
limitation  of  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  Defence  Member  will  be 
accepted  as  inevitable  by  the  Executive  Council  as  a  whole — not  through  any 
reluctance  of  the  British  Government  to  part  with  power  and  responsibility 
but  because  of  past  policy  which  cannot  be  set  right  in  a  day  during  a  critical 
phase  of  the  war.  But  such  a  limitation  will  not  be  felt  as  one  by  the  people 
of  India  if  certain  points  are  made  clear  in  a  declaration:  (1)  that  henceforth 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  based  on  racial  considerations  in  any  of  the 
defence  forces,  or  any  organisation  connected  with  defence;  (2)  that  the  Defence 
Member  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  will,  while  working  together  on  a 
short-range  basis  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  wholeheartedly 
pursue  a  policy  designed  to  make  India  self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of  defence 
from  every  point  of  view. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjPOI6lio6c:  jf  57-8 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  J  April  1942,  4-20  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  4  April 

427.  Superintendent  Series.  You  will  have  seen  Prime  Minister’s  reply1  to 
Cripps’  859-S.2  Personally,  as  you  know,  I  have  never  seen  much  difficulty 
about  a  second,  joint  or  additional,  Defence  Member,  whatever  you  call  him, 
charged  with  such  administrative  matters  as  barracks,  aerodromes,  ports,  equip¬ 
ment  and  victualling  to  which  might  now  be  added  coordination  with  civil 
defence  in  provinces  and  States,  organisation  of  Home  Guards,  etc.  The  right 
man  should  be  of  real  help  to  Wavell  in  Council  and  Legislature  and  I  should 

1  See  No.  506,  note  5.  2  No.  484. 
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hope  that  there  should  be  room  for  him  as  well  as  for  Hartley.  The  difficulty 
is  the  man.  Even  if  you  concede  the  principle  at  instance  of  Congress  you  are 
in  no  way  bound  to  select  a  Congress  nominee.  On  the  contrary  the  obvious 
kind  of  choice  would  be  Sikander  if  he  can  be  spared  from  Punjab.  If  you  have 
a  Moslem  for  this  I  imagine  you  might  have  to  give  finance  or  Cabinet 
representation  here  to  a  Congressman.  All  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
defence  question  is  the  real  obstacle  for  Congress3  and  not  merely  tactical 
ground  selected  for  break.  Even  if  this  should  be  the  case  we  shall  have  proved 
our  good  faith  by  showing  readiness  to  meet  them  as  long  as  we  stick  to  what 
every  one  including,  I  believe,  American  opinion  will  recognise  as  reasonable 
namely  our  unfettered  control  through  Wavell  over  the  whole  operational 
field  in  which  the  defence  of  India,  Burma,  Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
an  indivisible  problem  and  in  which  British  and  Indian  forces  are  inextricably 
intermingled.  Have  just  seen  Congress  resolution  which  is  certainly  not  helpful 
or  encouraging. 

3  ‘for  Congress’  omitted  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  3  April  ig^2 

No.  19-U.  If  I  have  to  answer  the  last  sentence  of  your  No.  424, 1  dated  2nd 
April,  I  shall  have  to  say  that  my  personal  estimate  is  not  as  pessimistic  as  that 
of  Cripps,2  and  that  I  am  more  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  negotiations 
dragging  on  than  at  the  prospects  of  a  breakdown  on  a  clear  issue  involving 
other  matters  besides  defence.  I  am  having  an  answer  prepared  but  do  not  feel 
that  I  can  send  it  unless  I  have  the  Prime  Minister’s  direct  and  personal  in¬ 
structions  to  do  so.  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  convey  my  own  appreciation 
of  the  situation  to  you  in  any  telegram  which,  in  the  absence  of  instructions  to 
the  contrary,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  show  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  I  was 
about  to  send  you  a  private  and  personal  telegram  to  the  above  effect  but  have 
since  seen  your  No.  4263  from  the  Prime  Minister  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  and 
think  it  better  to  await  his  reactions  to  No.  4.26  before  deciding  whether  I 
must  pursue  the  point. 


1  No.  504. 


2  See  No.  484. 


3  See  No.  506,  note  5. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Maulana  Azad 
Cmd.  6350 

3  April  1942 

I  have  now  been  able  to  see  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  he 
will  be  very  glad  to  meet  you  and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  discuss  the 
position  regarding  defence.  Subject  to  your  convenience  6  o’clock  to-morrow 
evening  would  suit  General  Wavell,  and  if  you  can  manage  this  I  suggest  that 
you  should  come  here  at  10  minutes  to  6  p.m.  and  I  will  go  up  with  you  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief’s  office.  II  there  are  any  specific  points  of  detail  about 
organisation  which  you  wish  to  raise  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could 
let  me  have  a  note  ot  them  to-night  or  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  so  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  can  consider  them  before  the  meeting. 

O 
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Resolution  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  ratified  by  the  Working  Committee  of 

the  Mahasabha  on  3rd  April,  1942 

Cmd.  6330 


There  are  several  points  in  the  Declaration  which  are  more  or  less  satisfactory 
but  according  to  the  statement  unfortunately  made  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
the  scheme  of  Ehs  Majesty’s  Government  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  toto. 
As  some  essential  features  of  the  scheme  are  wholly  or  partially  unacceptable 
to  us,  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  reject  the  scheme. 

1.  One  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  scheme  which  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  War  Cabinet  is  the  right  which  has  been  conferred 
on  the  provinces  of  British  India  to  keep  out  of  the  Indian  Union  or  Federation. 
The  basic  principle  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  is  that  India  is  one  and  indivisible. 
In  the  religious  and  cultural  aspect  there  has  been  recognised  the  fundamental 
unity  of  India  by  the  Hindus  throughout  the  ages,  and  even  unity  in  the  political 
sphere  was  an  accomplished  fact  in  many  periods  of  this  country’s  history.  Even 
during  some  two  centuries  of  British  rule,  the  political  unity  of  India  has  been 
recognised  and  fostered  and  this  has  always  been  claimed  by  Britain  herself 
as  her  fmest  achievement.  Besides,  India  has  been  treated  as  one  political  and 
constitutional  unit  under  the  Constitution  Act  of  1935.  The  right  to  step  out 
of  the  Indian  Federation  will  stimulate  communal  and  sectional  animosities. 
The  other  option  given  to  the  non-acceding  provinces  to  set  up  a  rival  Pakistan 
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Federation  constitutes,  in  view  of  such  Moslem  movements  as  Pakistan  and 
Pathanisthan  involving  threats  of  joining  hands  with  Afghanistan  and  other 
Moslem  nations,  serious  menace  to  India’s  security  and  unity,  and  this  may  lead 
to  civil  war  in  the  country.  The  Mahasabha  cannot  be  true  to  itself  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  Hindusthan  (India)  if  it  is  a  party  to  any  proposal  which  involves 
the  political  partition  of  India  in  any  shape  or  form.  The  Hindu  Mahasabha 
therefore  has  fundamental  objections  to  the  proposal. 

The  right  of  non-accession  of  any  province  to  the  “Indian  Union”  cannot 
be  justified  on  the  principle  of  self-determination  and  no  such  right  can  be 
imposed  by  any  outside  authority.  India  has  already  been  one  unitary  State, 
and  the  existing  provinces  are  constituted  as  administrative  units.  The  analogy 
of  sovereign  States  entering  into  a  Federation  and  surrendering  a  portion  of  their 
sovereignty  for  certain  common  purposes  cannot  apply  to  Indian  Provinces. 

2.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  a  treaty  will  be  signed 
between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  such 
a  treaty  will  implement  the  undertakings  given  by  FTis  Majesty’s  Government 
for  the  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities.  In  the  framing  of  this 
treaty  all  parties  and  sections  will  have  an  effective  say.  Such  a  treaty  ought  to 
completely  satisfy  the  minorities. 

If,  however,  any  minority  is  not  satisfied  with  the  safeguards  in  the  proposed 
constitution,  then  the  question  of  such  safeguards  can  be  referred  to  a  tribunal 
or  [of  ?]  arbitration  to  be  appointed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  disputing  parties.  We  want  to  take  our  stand  on  justice  and  fair  play, 
and  we  do  not  ask  for  any  rights  or  privileges  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
extend  to  any  community. 

3.  The  Hindu  Mahasabha  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  a  declaration  as 
to  the  future,  but  the  real  question  is  whether  England  is  willing  to  transfer 
immediately  real  political  power  to  India  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  It  notes  with 
regret  that  the  scheme  which  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  announced  is  nebulous, 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  the  interim  arrangements.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  of  1935  still  maintains  the  bureaucracy  in  power  with  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Governors  as  their  powerful  protagonists.  But  for 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  it  is  essential  to  transfer  real  power  to  Indian 
hands  and  to  set  up  conventions  whereby  Indian  ministers  can  formulate  and 
execute  a  policy  of  national  defence,  including  the  formation  of  national  militia 
and  the  arming  of  the  Indian  people  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

4.  It  has  been  the  demand  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  that  India  should  be 
immediately  declared  an  independent  nation  with  free  and  equal  status  in 
the  Indo-British  Commonwealth.  The  Declaration  promises  full  national 
sovereignty  in  the  future,  but  the  constitutional  position  and  status  of  India 
during  the  interim  period  have  not  been  made  at  all  clear. 
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5.  Particularly  in  regard  to  defence,  the  scheme  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
is  unacceptable  to  us. 

It  is  urgent  and  imperative  that  if  India  is  to  be  an  effective  partner  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  her  defence  policy  must  be  determined  and  her  defence 
arrangements  must  be  made  on  the  responsibility  of  her  own  Defence  Minister 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  sections  of  the  people.  The  tragic  experiences 
of  Malaya  and  Burma  have  demonstrated  that,  apart  from  the  deplorable 
failure  of  military  strategy,  the  apathy  and  hostility  of  the  people  who  were 
deliberately  kept  unarmed,  contributed  to  the  British  reverses.  The  psychology 
necessary  for  full  and  willing  co-operation  in  the  present  war  amongst  the 
Indian  people  camiot  be  created  unless,  and  until,  the  defence  of  India  is  put 
in  Indian  hands. 

6.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  this  scheme  provides  for  a  constitution¬ 
making  body  for  framing  the  future  constitution  of  India,  and  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  may  begin  its  work  with  the  declaration  of  India’s 
independence.  But  the  principle  on  which  it  will  be  constituted  is  vicious.  The 
constitution-making  body  will  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  communal  award1 
which  is  not  only  anti-national  but  runs  counter  to  the  essential  principles  of 
democracy. 

7.  Unless,  and  until,  the  scheme  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  radically 
altered  and  readjusted  on  the  vital  issues  mentioned  above,  the  Hindu  Mahasabha 
cannot  be  a  party  to  the  acceptance  in  as  much  as  the  scheme  is  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  toto. 

1  See  Annex  to  No.  30,  note  16. 


5U 

The  Nawah  of  Chhatari  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L\P&J\io\g:  f  12 

camp:  nizam’s  guest  house,  new  Delhi,  3  April  1942 

CONFIDENTIAL 

My  dear  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 

With  reference  to  the  talk  which  the  Hyderabad  Delegation1  had  with  you  on 
the  28th  March  1942,  I  am  writing  to  say  that  His  Exalted  Highness  has  since 
examined  the  proposals  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  relating  to  the  future 
Indian  Constitution,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  elucidation  offered  by  you  to  the 
Delegation,  desires  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  assurance  that  it  is  not 


1  No.  414. 
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intended  to  transfer  his  treaty  or  other  relations  with  the  Crown  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  any  other  authority  without  His  Exalted  Highness  consent  or 
affect  in  any  way  his  status  as  a  Sovereign  or  his  position  as  Faithful  Ally.  Since, 
as  you  explained,  the  proposals  are  intended  to  leave  His  Exalted  Highness 
free  to  adhere  or  not  adhere  to  any  one  of  the  Unions  that  may  be  set  up,  or, 
in  the  event  of  not  adhering,  to  maintain  or  cease  to  maintain  the  relations  at 
present  subsisting  with  the  Crown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  His  Exalted  High¬ 
ness,  as  at  present  advised,  considers  the  proposals  to  be  very  fair.  Further,  while 
His  Exalted  Highness’  consent  is  implicit  in  any  negotiation  for  such  revision 
of  treaty-arrangements  as  may  be  required  in  the  new  situation  ,  it  may  be 
made  clear  that,  to  the  extent  that  His  Exalted  Highness  may  wish  to  retain 
a  particular  treaty  right,  such  right  will  be  provided  for  and  arrangements 
made,  in  case  of  dispute  or  difference  arising  from  it,  for  recourse  to  arbitration 
by  a  body  mutually  agreed  upon.  Moreover,  as  Berar,  the  Northern  Circars 
and  the  Ceded  Districts  are  lmked  with  the  question  of  defence  of  His  Exalted 
Highness  and  his  Dominions,2  His  Exalted  Highness  will  have  the  right  to 
reopen  the  question  of  the  future  of  those  territories  in  the  light  of  the  new 
situation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

AHMAD  SAID 


2  By  an  agreement  of  1766,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  territories 
known  as  the  ‘Northern  Circars’;  and  the  East  India  Company  undertook  to  furnish  when  re¬ 
quired  a  ‘subsidiary  force’  for  the  Nizam’s  assistance.  In  1800,  the  Nizam  ceded  territories  in  the 
Deccan,  thereafter  known  as  the  ‘Ceded  Districts’,  in  return  for  an  augmented  ‘subsidiary  force’. 

In  1800,  the  Nizam  also  agreed  to  furnish  in  war  a  contingent  of  troops.  In  1853,  he  agreed  instead 
to  assign  certain  districts  including  Berar  on  perpetual  lease  to  the  East  India  Company  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  ‘Hyderabad  contingent’,  the  troops  for  which  were  henceforward  to  be  supplied 
by  the  East  India  Company.  The  contingent  was  to  be  available  to  deal  with  rebellion  or  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions.  By  agreements  made  in  1902  and  1936,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Nizam  over  Berar  was  reaffirmed.  Although  the  ‘Hyderabad  contingent’  ceased  to  remain  as 
a  separate  force,  the  British  obligation  to  protect  the  Nizam’s  dominions  was  maintained. 

For  the  treaties  of  1766,  1800,  and  1853,  and  the  agreement  of  1902,  see  C.  U.  Aitchison,  A 
Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sanads,  vol.  ix  (Calcutta,  Government  of  India,  Central 
Publications  Branch,  1929)  pp.  22,  62,  85  and  165.  For  the  agreement  of  1936,  see  Gazette  of  India 
Extraordinary,  13  November  1936,  pp.  2-6. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Mr  Churchill 
LIPOI6lio6c:ff54~6 


India  office,  j  April  ig42 
Secretary  of  State’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  21/42 

Prime  Minister 

I  think  it  may  be  important  that  Halifax  should  be  seized  of  the  present  position 
of  Cripps  negotiations  and  able  to  give  confidential  guidance  to  the  President 
or  other  responsible  persons  in  view  of  the  possible  rejection  of  our  proposals. 
I  attach  draft  of  a  telegram  which  I  will  send  him  through  Foreign  Office  if 
you  approve. 

L.S.  A. 


Enclosure  to  No.  516 

DRAFT  TELEGRAM  TO  AMBASSADOR,  WASHINGTON 

Following  note  may  be  useful  as  giving  background  of  present  stage  in  Indian 
negotiations.  Indian  public  opinion  has  concentrated  on  our  retention  of  control 
of  defence.  So  far  as  this  affects  operations  and  movements  it  is  obvious  that 
defence  of  India  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Burma,  Ceylon  or  of  Indian 
Ocean  Waters  or  control  of  Indian  Army  from  that  of  British  forces  in  same 
area,  and  must  remain,  subject  to  War  Cabinet,  under  Wavell’s  undivided 
control.  Whether  there  is  room  on  the  administrative  side  for  developing  the 
reference  in  (e)  of  the  draft  declaration  to  organising  India’s  military  and  civil 
effort  in  the  direction  of  giving  some  specific  function  in  connexion  with 
defence  to  an  Indian  Member  of  Council  is  a  point  on  which  Cripps  is  inviting 
Congress  suggestions  to  be  discussed  with  him  and  Wavell  on  Saturday  with 
a  view  to  some  workable  compromise  which  if  concurred  in  by  Wavell  and 
Viceroy  as  not  weakening  Wavell’s  position  will  be  submitted  to  Cabinet. 

Hope  of  anything  coming  of  Saturday’s  discussion  is  slender  in  view  of 
Resolution1  of  Congress  Working  Committee  handed  to  Cripps  on  2nd  but 
at  present  still  strictly  confidential.  This  rejects  our  proposals  on  all  counts. 
It  objects  to  constitution-making  body  because  it  is  to  include  non-representative 
elements  from  the  States.  It  strongly  deprecates  without  actually  flatly  rejecting 
possibility  of  Provinces  standing  out.  But  its  main  objection  is  that  the  whole 
government  of  India  including  above  all  full  responsibility  for  defence  is  not 
immediately  handed  over  to  the  “Indian  people”  whose  elected  leaders  alone 


1  See  No.  507. 
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can  “galvanise  them  to  the  height  of  the  occasion”  by  taking  over  from  the 
present  incompetent  government.  Congress  leaders  must  know  that  all  this  is 
sheer  bunk  and  it  looks  as  if  they  are  determined  to  decline  responsibility  for 
agreeing  to  anything  but  are  concentrating  for  tactical  reasons  on  what  they 
know  to  be  an  impossible  demand  over  defence.2 

2  Mr  Amery  subsequently  adopted  two  amendments  suggested  by  Mr  Churchill,  namely: 

(a)  that  in  the  second  sentence  ‘Indian  public  opinion  has  concentrated’  should  be  replaced  by 
‘Congress  objections  to  the  general  scheme  have  been  focused’. 

( b )  that  in  the  final  sentence  ‘pretence’  should  replace  ‘bunk’. 

Mr  Amery  also  replaced  the  words  from  ‘on  which  Cripps’  to  ‘submitted  to  Cabinet’ at  the 
end  of  the  first  para,  by  ‘at  present  under  discussion  by  Cabinet’.  He  despatched  the  telegram  to 
Lord  Halifax  (via  Foreign  Office)  as  2274  of  7  April,  2.35  pm.  L/PO/6/io6c:  f  35. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 


Give  me  a  single  1st  rate  British 
victory  over  the  Japs,  and  I  will 
get  you  a  settlement. 


PRIVATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  J  April  I942 

I  have  just  seen  Stafford  Cripps’  summary1  of  the  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Resolution.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  purely  negative 
document  and  I  am  afraid  it  looks  as  if 
Gandhi  had  once  again  persuaded  them 
that  wrecking  is  the  best  policy.  I  am 
not  sure  that  these  people  really  want 
responsibility,  and  if  we  offered  them  L. 

the  moon  they  would  probably  reject 

it  because  of  the  wrinkles  on  its  surface.  Even  they  must  know  quite  well  that 
if  they  reject  the  future  policy,  and  there  is  no  agreement  upon  that,  there 
obviously  can  be  no  agreement  now  as  to  the  allocation  of  power  between 
the  various  elements  of  the  “Indian  people”.  They  must  know  equally  well 
that  they  are  quite  incapable  of  taking  on  the  whole  defence  problem  or  of 
“galvanizing  the  people  of  India  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion”.  All 
this  is  bunk  for  external  consumption,  material  for  proving  us  in  the  wrong 
if  we  refuse  to  hand  the  whole  show  over  to  them. 


2.  All  the  same,  I  am  glad  that  Cripps  has  not  broken  off  at  once,  but  is 
prepared  to  discuss  the  defence  question  with  their  representatives  and  Wavell. 
On  merits  I  have,  as  you  know,  always  had  a  leaning  towards  the  division  of 
defence  between  the  administrative  and  the  operational  side  and  giving  the 
former  to  an  Indian.  That  is  the  current  division  of  functions  in  all  the  con¬ 
tinental  armies,  and  indeed  very  largely  here  today,  with  Winston  as  Defence 
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Minister  and  the  immediate  head  of  the  three  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Anyhow,  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  is  a  compromise  worth  accepting,  if  it  means  a  real  agreement 
and  whole-hearted  support,  and  worth  being  willing  to  accept,  if  only  to  show 
ourselves  as  reasonable  compared  with  Congress  intransigence. 

3 .  1  must  say  that  the  more  I  look  at  the  Resolution  the  more  doubtful  I  am 
whether  people  of  that  type  would 
ever  run  straight,  even  if  they  could  be 
brought  for  the  moment  to  agree. 

They  would  be  quite  capable,  not  only 
of  making  endless  difficulties  for  Wavell, 
but  even  of  trying  to  negotiate  a 
separate  peace  with  Japan. 

4.  The  Cabinet  has  never  yet  considered  what  precisely  we  are  to  do  if 
negotiations  with  Congress  break  down.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  carry  out 
some  further  expansion  of  your  Executive  on  the  non-official  side  with  the 
support  of  the  Muslim  League  and  some  other  minor  parties?  This  time  you 
won’t  have  even  the  Mahasabha,  who  were  prepared  to  play  in  1940,  or, 
apparently,  Ambedkar.  However,  his  criticism2  of  the  scheme  may  only  be 
meant  to  register  a  claim  and  may  not  preclude  his  coming  in  to  help. 

5.  As  for  the  post-war  side  of  the  scheme,  I  suppose  we  stand  by  it  in  any 
case.  Pubhc  opinion  may  get  more  used 
to  it  and  realise  that  it  is  up  to  Indians 
themselves  to  prevent  Pakistan  by 
mutual  concessions,  while  such  a  problem 
as  that  of  the  Sikhs  may  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  boundary  readjustment  or 
by  autonomy  within  autonomy. 

6.  Meanwhile,  my  inclination  would  be  to  sum  up  to  the  situation  by  saying 

that  we  are  likely  to  have  improved  our  T  .  1  x  . 

,  1  .  ,  ,  c  1  agree:  worse  on  the  snort  view, 

position  m  the  outside  world,  but,  tor  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  .  r  ,. 

\  .  but  better  on  the  long — in  India. 

the  time  bemg  at  any  rate,  made  it  worse  0 

in  India  than  if  we  had  done  nothing 

and  stood  pat,  as  you  and  I  were  prepared  to  do  at  the  end  of  last  year.  As 
against  that  must  be  set  the  fact  that  there  is  really  no  other  solution  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  self-government,  and  that  the  sooner  Indians  begin  to 
face  up  to  that  the  better. 

1  No.  507. 

2  No.  487,  the  substance  of  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  4  April.  Mr  Amery  may  have  seen  a 
Reuter  message  reporting  it. 


I  am  myself  now  quite  sure  that 
self-government  is  incompatible 
with  unity. 

L. 


They  could  never  run  straight. 

One  will  have  to  plough  through 
the  old  gang  down  to  better  and 
younger  stuff. 

L. 
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7.  What  I  didn’t  like  about  Cripps’  telegram3  on  the  defence  question  was 
the  picture  he  drew  of  the  gravity  of  the  present  position  and  of  the  terrible 
results  of  a  breakdown  in  the  negotiations.  I  have  telegraphed4  asking  you  for 
your  personal  view  and  hope  it  may  confirm  my  own,  which  is  that,  though 
the  situation  has  many  elements  of  weakness,  we  are  not  on  the  verge  of  a 
breakdown  of  government,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  may  leave 
a  great  many  people  reheved  at  heart.  I  cannot  see  Congress  going  into  direct 
antagonism  or  even  joining  the  Japanese  because  they  have  once  more  rejected 
a  good  offer. 

8.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  fails  this  time  it  may  be  the  end,  for  many  long  years,  of  any  constitutional 
progress  in  India.  The  tide  in  the  world  outside  is  all  against  democracy  and 
self-government  and  while  we  are  rightly  fighting  and  hope  to  win  the  battle 
against  the  excesses  of  the  world  revolution,  just  as  we  fought  and  won  the 
battle  against  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  many  of  the  underlying 
ideas  of  the  reaction  against  Parliamentary  Democracy  may  well  dominate  the 
coming  generation.  If  so,  and  with  an  India  left  exhausted  and  demorahsed 
after  the  war,  the  whole  trend  of  opinion  here  and  in  India  may  move  away 
from  the  democratic  forms  we  have  envisaged  in  the  past,  even  if  there  may 
be  increasing  concessions  to  Indian  independence  of  control  from  here. 

9.  I  must  say  I  have  been  rather  annoyed  by  Cripps’  telegram5  about  our 

failure  to  help  in  the  matter  of  fire-fight-  A  T  .  , 

T  v  •  1  -i  T  ,  Not  with  me,  I  should  hope. 

mg.  I  won  t  go  into  details,  as  1  have  r 

explained  the  situation  in  my  telegrams. 

Where  I  have  much  sympathy  with 

you  is  in  your  appeal  on  the  subject 

of  your  airborne  troops.  It  has  been  a 

hopeless  job  trying  to  get  any  sort  of  decision  one  way  or  the  other  as  between 
Air  Ministry  and  War  Office,  but  we  are  now  trying  again  and  only  hope  that 
somehow  Winston  can  be  induced  to  intervene.  [The  remainder  of  this  para, 
deals  with  Mr  Amery’s  views  on  inter-Service  co-ordination]. 

★  ★  ★ 

11.  When  some  one  asked  Napoleon  what  the  world  would  say  when  he 
died,  he  said  “Ouf!”  I  expect  you  will  ,  . ,  £< 

be  saying  “Ouf!”  when  the  present  What  I  said  was:  Goodbye 

hectic  affair  is  over,  and  you  get — I  X‘  r‘^S  ' 

hope — a  breathing  space. 


3  No.  484. 


4  No.  504. 


5  No.  451. 
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Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F  125/56 

CONFIDENTIAL  GOVT.  HOUSE,  BOMB  AY ,  J  April  1 942 

2.  Political  Reactions.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  mission,  and  the  publication  of  the 
War  Cabinet’s  declaration,  have  entirely  monopolised  public  attention.  Before 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  arrived,  Congress  here  were  reported  to  be  very  optimistic, 
while  the  Mushms  were  obviously  suspicious.  When  the  terms  of  the  offer  were 
made  pubhc,  most  communities  obviously  endeavoured  to  mark  time  to  see 
what  their  leaders  would  say :  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  completeness  and 
the  generosity  of  the  terms  made  a  marked  impression,  and  that  the  private 
view  of  a  great  many  people,  especially  Hindus,  was  that  they  could  not  see 
how  such  terms  could  be  rejected.  Consequently,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  Congress  were  likely  to  reject  the  proposals,  there  was  marked  depression. 
It  has  been  relieved,  for  the  moment,  by  the  news  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
has  postponed  his  departure  and  that  the  discussions  will  continue.  What  the 
effect  will  be  if  the  discussions  finally  break  down,  is  difficult  to  foresee.  I  still, 
however,  believe  that  the  making  of  the  offer,  even  if  it  is  rejected,  will  have 
been  all  to  the  good.  Congress,  no  doubt,  will  have  sufficient  hold  over  the 
nationalist  Press  to  confuse  the  issue  and  persuade  great  masses  of  unthinking 
followers  that  it  is  the  British  Government  again,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  this  proposal :  but  the  very  deep  impression  which  was  made  when 
the  proposals  were  first  published,  and  the  important  reactions  in  the  American 
Press,  must  have  their  effect,  and  I  think  there  must  be  a  strong  undercurrent 
which  believes  that  Congress  will  have  missed  a  great  opportunity. 

The  Muslims  have  remained  so  quiet,  up  to  now,  that  there  is  practically 
no  evidence,  in  Bombay,  of  the  effect  of  the  proposals  on  them,  but  I  assume 
that  reports  in  the  Press  are  correct,  and  that  Muslim  leadership  is  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  them.  If  that  is  so,  it  will  be  a  solid  advantage,  whatever  the 
ultimate  reactions  may  be.  I  might  mention  here,  in  view  of  the  controversy 
which  has  arisen  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  Momins,1  that  a  meeting 
of  some  6,000  Mushms,  at  which  a  large  number  of  Momins  were  present, 
was  recently  held  in  Bombay,  which  condemned  unanimously  the  action  of 
certain  Momins  in  sending  telegrams  to  the  Secretary  of  State  suggesting  that 
Momins  were  supporters  of  Congress  and  affirmed  unanimously  that  they  were 
solidly  behind  the  Muslim  League. 

One  reaction  amongst  Parsees  is  worth  reporting.  Sir  Cowasji  Jehangir  tells 

1  See  No.  269,  note  6;  also  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  378,  12  March  1942,  cols.  1186-7; 

19  March,  col.  1675;  and  26  March,  col.  2134. 
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me  that  amongst  middle-class  Parsees  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  better 
to  be  ruled  by  the  Japanese  than  to  have  India  dominated  by  the  Congress. 
Amongst  Parsees,  bitterness  about  the  Congress  regime  still  prevails.  The  same 
is,  I  should  say,  true  of  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  followers. 


519 

Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  4  April  ig42 

PERSONAL  AND  VERY  SECRET 

No.  890-S.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for 
Prime  Minister. 

1.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  final  decision  must  be  arrived  at  as  to 
how  far  we  are  prepared  to  go  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  settlement.  My  best 
estimate  of  the  situation  is  as  follows : 

2.  The  Muslim  League  are  satisfied  and  prepared  to  accept  the  scheme  as 
it  stands. 

3.  Congress  reaction  you  know  from  my  telegram  No.  875-S1  of  2nd  April. 
According  to  the  best  information  I  can  get  as  to  the  internal  stresses  there  are 
at  least  three  sections  of  opinion.  The  Gandhi  wing  of  non-violence  who  are 
against  the  scheme  altogether.  They  are  indifferent  as  to  what  happens  in  the 
war  and  regard  Great  Britain  as  defeated  and  unimportant  so  far  as  the  future 
of  India  is  concerned.  They  are  definitely  a  minority.  The  remainder  are  all 
in  favour  of  fighting  the  Japanese  and  would  participate  in  the  war  given 
conditions  which  in  their  view  could  make  their  participation  effective. 

4.  This  remainder  falls  into  two  main  groups — those  who  consider  the 
defects  (non-accession  and  Indian  States  representation)  as  fatal  quite  apart  from 
the  defence  question  and  those  who  would  unwillingly  swallow  the  rest  of  the 
scheme  if  they  were  satisfied  on  defence. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  groups,  but 
the  latter  might  if  satisfied  be  able  to  swing  the  Working  Committee  particularly 
if  the  offer  on  defence  were  sufficiently  favourable  to  make  any  refusal  on  that 
ground  look  ridiculous. 

6.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  meet  Congress  on  the  points  other  than  defence. 
The  first  point  upon  “independence”  is  not  a  vital  one.  The  second  as  to  the 
Indian  States  cannot  be  met  without  upsetting  seriously  the  States  Rulers 
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which  I  could  not  recommend  at  this  stage.  The  third  on  non-accession  is 
vital  to  get  the  Muslim  League  in  and  any  change  in  that  now  would  only 
result  in  losing  their  support  and  we  should  be  no  better  off. 

7.  The  only  point  therefore  for  negotiation  is  the  content  of  clause  (e) 
which  as  you  know  was  purposely  left  vague  apart  from  the  general  principle 
of  the  retention  of  defence. 

8.  I  must  make  it  clear  that  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  the  demand  for 
transfer  of  responsibility  has  come  from  all  sides  except  the  Muslim  League 
and  the  Sikhs.  Many  Muslims  have  demanded  it  individually,  e.g.,  Prime 
Minister,  Bengal.  The  general  trend  of  the  Press  is  that  it  is  a  universal  demand 
and  if  Congress  refuse  on  this  point  whatever  their  actual  views  may  be  all 
other  communities  including  the  Muslim  League  will  probably  point  to  it  as  a 
reason  for  refusal. 

9.  I  must  point  out  that  if  Congress  do  not  accept  no  one  will  dare  to  state 
that  they  will  accept  the  scheme.  I  should  expect  it  to  be  turned  down  by  all 
sections  including  Muslim  League  although  they  have  in  fact  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution  accepting  it  in  their  Working  Committee. 

10.  In  the  event  of  acceptance  by  Congress  I  am  informed  from  a  good 
source  that  the  non-violent  group  will  probably  retire  from  all  participation 
in  the  Working  Committee  during  the  war  and  will  leave  the  other  leaders 
(Maulana  Azad,  Nehru  and  Rajagopalachari)  to  carry  on. 

11.  So  far  as  these  three  are  concerned  and  the  Working  Committee  under 
their  control,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  once  they  come  in  they  will  go  all  out  to 
maximise  Indian  resistance  to  Japan  and  will  fight  with  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  galvanise  the  Indian  people  to  action.  They  have  told  me  that  there 
would  be  no  question  whatever  of  any  separate  peace  and  I  am  certain  this  can 
be  relied  upon. 

12.  Estimates  will  differ  as  to  how  far  their  coming  in  will  or  can  help  in 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  two  main  factors  in  my  view  are — first  that  they  will  be  able  to  assist 
greatly  in  preventing  panic  and  maintaining  morale  amongst  the  great  masses 
of  the  civilian  population  and  organising  them  in  civil  defence  of  all  kinds,  and 
second  the  Muslims  also  will  come  in  and  throw  their  weight  into  the  war. 

13.  In  addition  I  think  the  general  psychological  effect  on  the  allied  cause 
will  be  good  especially  in  all  eastern  theatres  of  war  including  the  near  and 
Middle  East. 


1  No.  507. 
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14.  There  will  of  course  be  risks  of  differences  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  Indian  Government,  but  these  seem  to  me  to  be  unim¬ 
portant  in  view  of  the  major  considerations  stated  in  paragraphs  12  and  13. 

15.  If  they  do  not  accept,  then  the  situation  will  in  my  view  become  very 
difficult  as  we  shall  be  attempting  to  carry  on  the  war  in  at  best  a  neutral 
atmosphere  and  at  worst  a  hostile  one.  A  great  deal  of  suppression  will  be 
necessary  and  this  will  again  exacerbate  nationalist  feeling  and  no  section  of 
the  people  will  be  prepared  to  come  out  in  open  support  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government. 

16.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  we  must  decide  how  far  we  can  go  with 
safety  in  giving  to  an  Indian  Minister  control  of  defence. 

1 7.  So  far  as  the  functions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  such  are  concerned, 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  as  to  taking  any  existing  power  away  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

18.  It  is  only  in  his  capacity  as  Defence  Minister  that  any  question  can  arise. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  whereby  the  Executive  Council  will  approximate 
to  a  Cabinet  presumably  any  question  coming  within  the  competence  of  the 
Government  of  India  as  defined  in  the  amended  clause  (e)  will  be  for  decision 
by  the  Government  of  India  as  a  whole  and  not  by  any  particular  Minister. 

19.  This  will  relate  to  all  questions  of  pohcy  as  distinct  from  administration. 

20.  There  seem  to  be  three  possible  courses  open: 

(<3)  To  stand  upon  the  present  position  that  nothing  further  can  be  done  by 
way  of  compromise. 

( b )  To  take  the  risks  entailed  and  to  hand  over  the  Defence  Ministry  to  an 
Indian,  subject  to  a  convention  in  writing  that  the  Defence  Minister  will  not 
in  any  matter  affecting  the  prosecution  of  the  war  act  contrary  to  the  policy 
laid  down  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  communicated  through  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

(c)  To  create  some  new  office  for  an  Indian  Minister  connected  with  Defence 
and  to  hand  over  to  him  any  functions  of  the  Defence  Ministry  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  considers  can  be  so  handed  over  safely  and  practically. 

21.  As  to  (a)  above,  I  consider  this  would  be  a  fatal  policy  for  two  reasons. 
First  it  makes  failure  inevitable,  and  second  it  leaves  His  Majesty’s  Government 
open  to  the  criticism  that  we  were  merely  stubborn  when  some  small  concession 
might  have  made  all  the  difference. 

22.  I  should  personally  prefer  to  offer  (b)  as  this  would  I  think  have  the 
best  chance  of  acceptance.  But  in  view  of  the  immediate  dangers  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  s  view  of  the  confusion  that  might  be  caused  I  cannot 
press  it  as  strongly  as  otherwise  I  would. 
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23.  As  to  (c),  I  doubt  very  much  that  there  is  any  chance  of  acceptance. 
But  nevertheless,  if  you  decide  that  you  cannot  act  in  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  22,  then  I  think  this  should  be  tried  on  the  off  chance  of  acceptance  and  in 
any  event  so  as  to  show  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  reach  an  accommodation. 

24.  In  this  regard  after  discussion  I  think  the  best  that  could  be  done  to  give 
effect  to  paragraph  20  (c)  would  be  to  (a)  make  the  Commander-in-Chief  War 
Member  instead  of  Defence  Member  and  turn  the  Defence  Department  into 
the  W ar  Department ;  (b)  set  up  a  Defence  Co-ordination  Department  to  take 
on  the  duties  of  the  present  Defence  Co-ordination  Section  and  certain  things 
now  done  by  the  Defence  Department,  e.g.,  Public  Relations  and  any  other 
functions  agreed  to  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

25.  If  you  approve  principle  of  (c)  I  can  work  out  details  of  actual  wording 
of  offer  with  Commander-in-Chief  and  Viceroy. 

26.  There  is  a  small  chance  of  acceptance  as  regards  paragraph  20  (c)  and  a 
better  chance  as  regards  paragraph  20(b).  If  there  is  acceptance  by  Congress, 
I  anticipate  the  Muslim  League  will  come  in  and  this  will  be  a  large  enough 
measure  of  acceptance  to  proceed  with  the  scheme.  Other  bodies  too  will 
probably  come  in  so  as  not  to  lose  the  chance  of  seats  in  the  new  Government. 

27.  In  the  event  of  acceptance,  there  will  of  course  be  difficulties  as  to  appor¬ 
tionment  of  seats  when  the  Viceroy  comes  to  form  his  new  Government  and 
I  would  propose  in  that  event  to  stay  till  the  new  Government  is  formed. 

28.  It  is  a  matter  of  urgency  to  decide  as  to  how  we  propose  to  proceed 
and  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  question  most  urgently  as  I  am  convinced  we 
must  make  some  offer  to  meet  the  situation. 

29.  I  am  asking  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief  to  telegraph  their 
own  comments  separately  and  urgently. 

30.  When  you  come  to  a  decision  please  telegraph  most  immediate  the 
words  “your  paragraph  20  ( b )  approved’’  or  “your  paragraph  20  (c)  approved” 
as  case  may  be  and  send  any  comments  by  separate  immediately  following 
telegram. 

31.  I  have  provisionally  promised  Congress  my  final  answer  after  consulting 
you  by  Tuesday  morning.2 


2  7  April. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 


Cmd.  6350 


4  April  11342 1 

Thanks  for  your  letter  of  to-day’s  date.2  From  our  talk  yesterday  I  had  gathered 
the  impression  that  we  were  likely  to  meet  the  Commander-in-Chief  some 
time  to-day3  and  we  had  arranged  our  programme  accordingly,  but  as  this  is 
not  convenient  to  him  we  shall  meet  him  to-morrow  at  6  p.m.  as  suggested  and 
reach  your  house  at  5.50  p.m.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  send  a 
note  about  organisational  details.  We  are  interested  as  you  know  in  the  pohtical 
aspect  of  the  problem,  the  full  popular  control  of  defence  as  well  as  all  other 
departments  of  administration.  We  consider  such  control  essential  before  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  be  undertaken.  Our  views  on  this  subject  and  others  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  resolution  I  gave  you  yesterday  and  it  is  with  that  background 
that  we  should  like  to  consider  the  subject  of  defence.  Problems  of  higher 
strategy  may  well  be  controlled  by  inter-Allied  Cabinets  or  Councils,  but  the 
effectual  control  of  the  defence  of  India  should  rest  with  the  Indian  National 
Government. 

1  Cf.  Nos.  659,  para.  2  (c)  and  661,  para,  i  (c). 

2  No.  513  is  evidently  the  letter  referred  to. 

3  From  Nos.  513  and  524  it  appears  that  the  meeting  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  took  place  on 
4  April. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjPOI6lio6c:  f  32 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  4  April  I942 

Received:  3  April 

No.  18-U.  I  showed  your  19-U1  to  Prime  Minister  and  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  telegram2  is  his  reaction. 


1  No.  512. 


2  No.  522. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  (via  India  Office) 

Telegram,  LIPOj6jio6c:  f  52 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  4  April  1 942 

Received:  3  April 

19-U.  Following  personal  to  you  from  Prime  Minister:  of  course  telegraph 
personal  to  me  or  Secretary  of  State  exactly  what  you  think.  It  is  my  respon¬ 
sibility  to  decide  to  whom  it  is  to  be  shown  after  I  have  read  it. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6/io6c:  f  31 


IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  3  April  1942,  6.30  pm 

MOST  SECRET  Received :  6  April 

No.  6226.  Following  from  High  Commissioner,  South  Africa,  to  Dominions 
Office.  No.  607.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  General  Smuts: 

Begins.  India.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  spanner  into  the  works  and  sincerely  wish 
Cripps  Mission  all  success ;  at  same  time  India  is  now  key  to  our  whole  Empire 
defence  and  putting  that  key  in  unskilled  Indian  hands  may  have  fatal  results 
for  this  war.  Please  insist  that  final  responsibility  for  defence  measures  will 
rest  with  our  High  Command  whatever  ancillary  defence  powers  are  devolved 
on  India.  Divided  military  control  may  spell  ruin  both  to  Indian  and  Empire 
defences.  Ends. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Viscount  Halifax  ( via  Viceroy) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/130 

IMMEDIATE  5  April  1942 

No.  898-S.  Following  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps: 

Begins.  Your  telegram  No.  61  of  March  28th.  So  far  as  I  can  see  I  shall  not 
be  making  public  speech  here  before  7th  April  but  on  that  day  or  a  few  days 
later  I  shall  probably  speak  in  public  preparatory  to  my  departure.  Sense  of  this 

1  No.  427. 
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speech  will  depend  on  outcome  of  conversations  and,  although  rejection  of 
scheme  by  Congress  seems  probable,  I  have  not  entirely  abandoned  hope. 

2.  If  rejection  occurs  it  will  do  so  mainly  on  our  failure  to  transfer  Defence 
to  Indian  hands.  The  important  tiling  will  then  be  to  demonstrate  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  our  refusal.  Commander-in-Chief  met  Azad  and  Nehru  yesterday  and 
himself  explained  obstacles  to  transfer  and  extent  to  which  an  Indian  Member 
who  would  not  hold  Defence  portfolio  could  have  control  in  matters  not 
strictly  within  purview  of  Defence  Department.  I  am  sure  you  are  in  a  position 
from  your  own  knowledge  to  assure  American  pubhc  of  impossibility  of 
separating  Indian  and  British  armies  at  this  juncture. 

Rejection  will  probably  also  be  on  grounds  that  right  of  Province  to  opt 
out  is  contrary  to  conception  of  Indian  unity  and  unnecessary;  that  scheme 
does  not  provide  for  representation  of  peoples  of  Indian  States  in  constitution¬ 
making  body,  and  by  maintaining  treaty  relations  of  non-adhering  States  assures 
their  continued  existence  with  the  support  of  British  armies.  Opting  out  pro¬ 
vision  is  of  course  essential  to  secure  Muslim  agreement  and  this  might  well  be 
pointed  out.  As  regards  States,  we  cannot  but  adhere  to  our  treaty  obhgations 
and  if  constitution  is  made  in  form  to  which  States  will  not  adhere,  continuation 
of  present  obhgations  is  inevitable.  Facts  being  what  they  are  there  is  no  other 
means  of  securing  association  of  States  with  constitution-making  body  than 
to  accept  nominees  of  existing  Governments.  I  have  publicly  expressed  here 
hope  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  States  which  have  any  form  of  existing 
electoral  machinery  would  employ  it  for  selection  of  their  representatives. 

I  have  emphasised  throughout  that  offer  stands  or  falls  as  a  whole  and  that 
without  acceptance  of  long-term  policy  we  are  not  (repeat  not)  committed 
to  immediate  reconstitution  of  Government  of  India.  Ends. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  5  April  I942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  904-S.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  for  your  own  and  Prime 
Minister’s  information.  Cripps  handed  to  Commander-in-Chief  and  myself 
yesterday  a  draft  memorandum  on  defence  for  our  views  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  discussion  with  Azad  and  Nehru,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
even  if  satisfied  on  points  of  defence  they  would  not  concede  other  points. 
We  are  preparing  our  final  views  on  defence  in  the  light  of  Cripps’  telegram 
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No.  890, 1  and  though  I  do  not  accept  as  a  balanced  picture  his  diagnosis  of 
present  morale  in  India  nor  his  gloomiest  forebodings  of  the  consequences  of 
rejection,  I  agree  that  given  the  movements  of  world  opinion  resulting  from 
his  visit  we  must  do  all  that  we  safely  can  to  meet  him  on  the  lines  of  paragraph 
24  of  his  telegram  No.  890.  We  would  welcome  an  early  success  if  it  should 
prove  possible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  say  that  I  am  more  concerned 
at  the  dangers  arising  from  prolonged  negotiations  with  the  Congress,  when 
all  minorities  and  Princes  have  already  been  seriously  upset,  than  at  the  possible 
propaganda  difficulties  arising  in  the  event  of  failure  from  inability  to  deprive 
Congress  of  a  presentable  excuse  on  the  defence  point.  I  also  apprehend  that 
line  taken  in  paragraph  18  of  his  telegram  will  preclude  possibility  of  Muslim 
League  co-operation  unless  they  are  assured  of  either — 

(a)  a  majority  in  such  a  Cabinet,  or 

( b )  substantial  proportion  of  members  reinforced  by  clear  maintenance  of 
Governor-General  and  Secretary  of  State’s  control  during  the  interim  period. 

2.  With  reference  to  paragraph  27  of  his  telegram,  I  of  course  reahze  that 
if  the  immediate  offer  as  finally  modified  to  suit  Congress  should  entail  re¬ 
pudiation  by  League  at  the  stage  of  formation  of  a  government,  it  would  be 
essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  position  of  the  Governor-General 
that  the  eventual  breakdown  should  happen  while  Cripps  was  still  present.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  his  continued  presence  here  should  amount  to  assuming  or 
appearing  to  assume  for  the  time  being  the  functions  of  the  Governor-General, 
I  can  conceive  that  circumstances  might  well  arise  in  which  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  same  Governor-General  to  reassume  them. 

1  No.  519. 
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Memorandum  by  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru  and  Mr  M.  R.  Jayakar1 

Cmd.  6530 

5  April  1942 

We  observe  from  the  Draft  Declaration  that  excepting  clause  ( e )  there  is  very 
little  in  the  Declaration  about  the  changes  to  be  introduced  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Government  of  India  during  the  period  of  the  war.  It  may  be  that  in¬ 
structions  have  been  or  may  be  issued  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  changes  in  the  composition  and  the  constitution  of  the 
executive  government. 

1  The  text  of  this  memorandum  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  in  telegram 
214-S.C.  of  18  April.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 
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If  any  such  instructions  have  been  issued  we  are  not  aware  of  them  but  we 
must  point  out  that  Indian  opinion  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
transfer  of  real  power  in  the  Central  Government  at  the  present  moment  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  emphasize  the  necessity  of  the  complete  non- 
officiahzation  of  Government  without  the  reservation  of  any  portfolio  during 
the  interim  period. 

We  have  considered  the  terms  of  clause  (e)  as  originally  given  to  us  and 
as  subsequently  amended  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  In  the  amended  clause  we 
find  it  stated  that  while  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably  bear  the 
responsibility  for  and  retain  the  control  and  direction  of  the  defence  of  India 
as  a  part  of  their  world  war  effort  the  task  of  organising  to  the  full  the  military, 
moral  and  material  resources  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of 
India  with  the  co-operation  of  the  peoples  of  India.  We  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  terms  of  this  amended  clause  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  speech 
of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  at  the  press  conference,  a  summary  of  which  appeared 
in  the  press  on  March  30th,  1942.  It  is  stated  therein  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
was  emphatic  that  handing  over  pohtical  control  and  direction  of  defence  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  to  the  Indian  Government  would  be  fatal,  and,  further, 
that  if  Indian  leaders  insisted  on  absolute  control  over  defence  before  ac¬ 
cepting  the  scheme  then  the  scheme  would  fall  through.2 

We  realize  that  the  transfer  of  absolute  control  over  defence  at  the  present 
juncture,  when  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  unity  of  direction  and 
control  of  military  policy,  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  England  and 
India.  But  we  fail  to  see  how  this  end  will  fail  to  be  achieved  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Indian  Defence  Member  who,  we  presume,  will  be  a  man  possessed 
of  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  and  would  be  only  too  willing  to  accept  expert 
advice  and  to  work  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  War  Cabinet. 

While  we  appreciate  the  necessity  of  unity  of  pohcy  and  control  in  matters 
of  Defence  we  think,  in  common  with  most  of  our  countrymen,  that  the 
appointment  of  an  Indian  member  in  charge  of  Defence  working  in  close 
association  and  co-operation  with  the  War  Cabinet  and  willing  to  accept  expert 
advice  will  be  taken  at  this  stage  as  an  unmistakable  token  of  the  reality  of  the 
transfer  of  such  power  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  confidence  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  people  of  this  country.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  object 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  feel 
that  this  is  their  own  war,  but  we  feel  that  the  requisite  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  can  best  be  stimulated  by  an  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  pride  and  self-esteem,  and  by  the  two  countries,  England  and  India, 
completely  identifying  themselves  with  each  other  in  the  common  cause  of 
defending  this  country.  We  strongly  hold  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore 
the  strength  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  this  subject. 

We  desire  to  state  unequivocally  that  we  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Indian 
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people  rendering  every  possible  help  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
At  the  same  time  we  feel  equally  clearly  that,  in  order  to  achieve  that  end,  it  is 
necessary  that  during  the  period  of  the  war  there  should  be  an  Indian  Defence 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
arguments  to  the  contrary,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  overlook  or  minimise  them, 
but  we  feel  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  this  step  are 
overwhelming. 

The  adoption  of  an  Indian  Defence  Member  will  have  a  great  effect  on 
Indian  psychology.  It  will  inspire  the  people  with  confidence  and  materially 
help  in  altering  the  present  mentality  of  the  people,  which  in  our  opinion  is 
not  adequately  zealous  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  desire  that  there  should  be  any  conflict  between  his  powers 
and  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  technical  matters  or  in  decisions 
about  the  movements  or  disposition  of  the  troops  or  similar  other  matters. 
We  think  that  the  presence  of  such  a  Member  will,  far  from  weakening  the 
military  position  in  India,  strengthen  it,  and  the  political  effects  of  this  step  will 
be  very  wholesome. 

Besides,  there  are  in  our  opinion  large  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  man¬ 
power  remaining  untapped  in  the  youth  of  the  country,  which  can  be  mobilized 
by  methods  which  a  Defence  Member  drawn  from  the  people  can  alone 
effectively  employ. 

His  approach  to  this  storehouse  of  strengdi  will  be  by  methods  vitally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  the  British  official  mind  has  hitherto  employed  with 
such  httle  effect.  The  successful  way  in  which  the  people  of  China,  Russia,  and 
even  the  small  Philippine  Islands,  have  resisted  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
Japanese  aggression  contrasted  with  the  debacle  in  Malaya,  Singapore  and 
Rangoon,  graphically  illustrates  the  difference  between  a  struggle  carried  on  by 
people  of  a  country  under  the  direction  of  their  own  leaders  and  another 
pursued  with  the  aid  of  a  professional  army  guided  and  directed  by  officers 
who  are  drawn  from  a  different  race.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  at  tills  critical 
time,  when  the  danger  is  daily  approaching,  the  old  world  ideas  of  keeping 
Indians  in  the  perpetual  position  of  unarmed  helplessness,  and  also  the  feelings 
of  distrust  and  suspicion  which  have  led  to  this  policy,  should  be  forthwith 
abandoned  and  a  new  era  of  hope  and  confidence  inaugurated,  leading  to  a 
joint  effort  by  England  and  India  on  terms  of  mutual  reliance,  association  and 
truthfulness.  It  is  only  such  an  association  that  would  be  productive  of  the 
maximum  effort  of  this  country,  resulting  eventually  in  a  victory  based  on  the 
self-esteem,  honour  and  willing  sacrifice  of  a  proud  people. 

On  all  these  grounds  we  desire  strongly  to  press  the  inclusion  of  an  Indian 
Defence  Member  in  the  Executive  Council,  as  otherwise  the  Declaration, 


2  Cf.  No.  440,  pp.  548-9. 
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whatever  its  other  merits  may  be,  will  fail  to  achieve  the  object  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  It  should  not  in  our  opinion  be  difficult  to  define  the  spheres  of  activity 
of  the  Defence  Member  and  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  so  as  to  avoid  con¬ 
flict,  nor  should  it  be  difficult  to  secure  close  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
between  the  two. 

The  second  point  to  which  we  desire  to  advert  relates  to  clause  ( c )  of  the 
proposed  Declaration.  While  we  recognise  the  justice  of  allowing  any  Province 
of  British  India  the  liberty  of  remaining  out  of  the  new  constitution  and  of 
retaining  its  present  constitutional  position,  we  are  not  free  from  considerable 
doubt  and  anxiety  about  the  wisdom  of  the  further  provision  which  makes  it 
possible  for  another  Federal  Union  being  established.  Such  a  Federal  Union 
may  in  certain  conceivable  circumstances  be  a  rival  or  hostile  union.  But  apart 
from  this  we  cannot  favour  any  step  which  may  have  the  effect  of  breaking 
up  the  integrity  of  the  country  fostered  by  a  long  succession  of  Hindu  and 
Muslim  Emperors  and  a  galaxy  of  British  administrators.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  creation  of  more  than  one  union,  howsoever  consistent  in  theory  with 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  lasting  interests 
of  the  country  and  to  its  integrity  and  security. 

In  the  Draft  Declaration  which  has  been  handed  over  to  us  we  do  not  find 
any  indication  of  the  precise  majority  of  votes  which  will  be  required  in  a 
Provincial  Legislature  to  carry  a  resolution  as  to  whether  the  Province  will  or 
will  not  adhere  to  the  Union.  We  are  however  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  matter 
of  this  momentous  character  the  method  of  bare  majority  cannot  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  majority  required  for  any  decision  on  this  question  should  not 
be  less  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  Members  of  the  Lower  House  at  which 
the  resolution  is  passed.  We  do  not  think  that  a  decision  in  which  the  Indian 
population  is  primarily  interested  should  be  allowed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
votes  of  European  Members,  to  whom  the  question  of  remaining  in  one 
Federation  or  another  cannot  be  of  the  same  importance  as  it  is  to  the  Indian 
Members. 

We  are  also  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  once  this  principle  of  a  prescribed 
majority  of  votes  in  a  Legislature  is  accepted,  it  would  not  only  be  superfluous 
but  might  easily  lead  to  grave  social  disorder  if  resort  were  to  be  had  to  the 
further  device  of  a  plebiscite  of  the  adult  population  of  the  Province.  We  feel 
that  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country  such  a  plebiscite,  howsoever 
democratic  in  theory,  is  bound  to  lead  to  serious  consequences  gravely  dis¬ 
turbing  peace  and  tranquillity,  not  only  in  the  Province  concerned  but  in  other 
areas  to  which  the  contagion  may  easily  spread,  leading  to  violent  communal 
or  religious  conflicts.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  conceal  our  grave  concern 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  provisions  making  it  possible  for  some 
Provinces  to  combine  into  a  separate  Union. 

We  attach  importance  to  the  possibility  of  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion 
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in  the  principal  communities  coming  to  some  mutual  agreement  before 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  an  agreement  which  may  secure  and  safeguard 
the  interests  of  all  minorities  by  providing  for  (a)  their  representation  in  the 
Legislature,  (b)  in  the  Government  to  be  established,  and  (c)  reservation  to  them 
of  the  fullest  liberty  in  matters  of  conscience,  religion  and  culture.  If  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  begin  to  work  together  in  a  common  cause  during  the  interim 
period  they  will,  we  hope,  learn  to  appreciate  one  another’s  point  of  view,  and 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  confidence  may  be  generated  conducive  to  a  final 
settlement  which  will  secure  the  position  of  the  minorities  in  the  fullest  measure 
without  causing  a  disruption  of  the  well-established  integrity  of  the  country. 

If  however  all  attempts  during  the  intervening  period  to  secure  one  Federal 
Union  unhappily  fail  and  the  overwhelming  wishes  of  the  Provinces  to  have 
a  separate  Union  are  indicated  through  their  Legislatures  and  the  evils  pointed 
out  above  of  having  a  separate  Union  are  prevented  or  mitigated,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  experiment  suggested  in  the  Draft  Declaration  being  made, 
subject  of  course  to  what  we  have  stated  above. 

Lastly  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  restoration  in  the 
Provinces  of  a  popular  form  of  Government.  There  is  no  reference  to  this 
question  in  the  Draft  Declaration  probably  because  it  is  intended  to  leave  it 
for  decision  by  the  new  Government  which  is  to  be  established  at  the  Centre. 
We  consider  however  that  the  rule  which  at  present  prevails  in  so  many 
Provinces  under  Section  93  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  should  be  brought 
to  an  immediate  end  and  their  administration  restored  once  more  to  popular 
control.  If  for  the  successful  working  of  the  Provincial  Governments  it  should 
be  necessary  to  establish  coalition  Governments  we  would  indeed  welcome  such 
an  arrangement. 

On  all  other  points  arising  out  of  the  Draft  Declaration  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
we  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  more  than  that  we  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  line  adopted  by  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mir  Maqbool  Mahmood 


L/P&JI  10/9:  #22-8 


5  April  1942 


Dear  Maqbool  Mahmood, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd  April,1  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  asked  me  to 
send  you  the  enclosed  revise  of  the  summary  of  proceedings  of  the  consultations 
of  the  Indian  States’  Delegation  with  him  on  the  2nd  April.  This  revise  con¬ 
tains  certain  corrections  which  Sir  Stafford  considers  necessary  to  make  it  an 
accurate  summary  of  the  conversations. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  F.  TURNBULL 


1  See  No.  498,  note  1. 


Enclosure  to  No.  527 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONSULTATIONS  OF  THE 
INDIAN  STATES  DELEGATION  WITH  THE  LORD  PRIVY  SEAL  IN  DELHI 
ON  THE  2ND  APRIL  1942. 

SECRET 

His  Highness  the  Chancellor  asked  that  the  States  should  be  assured  that  in 
the  event  of  a  number  of  States,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  see  a  united  India, 
not  finding  it  feasible  to  adhere,  the  non-adhering  States  or  groups  of  States 
so  desiring,  would  have  the  right  to  form,  and  to  negotiate  for,  a  Union  of  their 
own  with  full  sovereign  status  in  accordance  with  a  suitable  and  agreed  pro¬ 
cedure  specially  devised  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Stafford  replied  that  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  present  Document  nor 
was  it  contemplated  under  the  present  scheme,  he  had  therefore  no  occasion 
to  consult  his  colleagues  in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time,  personally  he  did 
not  see  any  fundamental  impossibility.  He  would,  if  the  scheme  went  through, 
raise  the  point  when  he  returned  home. 

2.  His  Highness  the  Chancellor  enquired: 

Question  1 .  In  case  of  adherence,  will  the  Sovereignty  of  a  State  be  adversely 
affected  and  its  people  become  subjects  of  the  Union? 

Answer.  Sir  Stafford  stated  that  this  would  depend  on  the  constitution  devised 
by  the  constitution-making  body  and  the  agreement  reached  between  the 
Union  and  the  adhering  States. 

Question  2.  Is  it  intended  that  the  new  Union  will  exercise  no  paramountcy 
over  any  of  the  States,  or  is  there  any  question  of  transferring  to  it  the  para¬ 
mountcy  of  the  Crown  ? 
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Answer.  There  is  no  question  of  the  Crown  transferring  any  paramountcy  to 
the  Union.  The  scheme  contemplates  that  the  Union  will  have  no  paramountcy 
over  the  adhering  States. 

Question  3.  In  the  case  of  adhering  States  will  their  adherence  automatically 
dissolve  the  Crown’s  special  obligation  to  protect  them?  In  such  a  case  if  there 
is  to  be  no  paramountcy  in  respect  of  the  adhering  States,  what  would  be  the 
procedure  regarding  questions  appertaining  to  the  personal  and  dynastic  affairs 
of  the  Rulers  such  as  Succession,  Commissions  of  Enquiry  into  allegations  of 
gross  misrule,  etc.  ? 

Answer.  The  adherence  of  a  State  would  automatically  dissolve  the  Crown’s 
special  obligations  to  it.  A  State  that  adheres  to  the  Union  does  so  on  whatever 
terms  it  makes  with  the  Union.  It  becomes  a  part  of  the  Union,  and  the  Crown 
cannot  have  paramountcy  over  a  portion  of  the  new  Union. 

Question  4.  Will  it  be  possible  for  a  State  to  adhere  to  the  new  Union  reserving 
the  dynastic  and  personal  affairs  of  the  Ruler  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Crown? 

Answer.  The  present  scheme  does  not  contemplate  the  reservation  of  dynastic 
and  personal  affairs  of  a  Ruler  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  in  the 
case  of  an  adhering  State.  It  would  however  be  open  to  an  adhering  State  to 
negotiate,  and  make  suitable  arrangements  on  these  matters  with  the  new  Union. 
Question  5.  Is  it  intended  that  the  Crown  will  retain  the  means  to  implement 
its  obligations  to  the  non-adhering  States  even  after  the  new  constitution  has 
come  into  being,  and  that  the  Crown’s  obligations  to  these  States  would  be 
enforced  with  the  usual  sanctions  such  as  diplomatic  persuasion,  economic 
pressure  and  in  the  last  resort  the  use  of  force  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  will  provide  for  everything  necessary  to  implement  our 
treaty  obligations  to  the  non-adhering  States.  For  this  purpose,  the  necessary 
sanctions  would  be  available  to  the  Crown,  including  the  use  of  force  in  the 
last  resort.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  commit  myself  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  such  sanctions  could  or  would  be  operated  under  the  new  scheme. 
Question  6.  May  it  be  assumed  that  the  constitution-making  body  will  not 
have  any  authority  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  or  the 
constitutional  machinery  of  the  States  ? 

Answer.  The  constitution-making  body  will  have  the  right  to  discuss  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  affairs  or  the  constitutional  machinery  of  the  States  just 
as  the  States  delegates  will  be  free  to  discuss  the  internal  affairs  of  British  India. 
If  the  States  do  not  like  the  constitution  which  emerges  from  the  constitution¬ 
making  body  they  can  refuse  adherence  to  it. 

Question  7.  Is  it  desired  that  in  view  of  the  impending  developments  the  Indian 
Princes  should  make  contacts  with  the  major  political  parties  in  British  India? 
Answer.  Certainly.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  for  me,  it  is  for  the  Viceroy.  I  should 
have  thought  that  Your  Highnesses  would  be  well  advised  to  make  such 
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contacts.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  quite  informally  with  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  and  he  was  sympathetic  to  that  view.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  which 
you  should  yourselves  discuss  with  His  Excellency  when  you  meet  him. 

3 .  His  Highness  of  Bikaner  enquired : 

Question  8.  In  the  case  of  States  adhering  to  the  Union  will  there  be  any 
Residents  or  Political  Officers  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  that 
Paramountcy  will  cease  to  operate  in  regard  to  such  States  ? 

Answer.  No.  In  the  case  of  adhering  States,  Residents  or  Political  Officers,  etc. 
will  disappear. 

Question  g. 

(i)  We  do  not  quite  understand  why  it  is  proposed  that,  whether  a  State 
accedes  or  not,  its  entire  Treaty  must  be  revised. 

(ii)  Many  States  who  value  their  Treaties  are  naturally  strongly  averse  to 
the  revision  of  their  Treaties  in  such  circumstances. 

(iii)  If  it  was  a  question  of  only  fiscal  and  other  matters  of  all-India  concern 
which  would  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  changed  conditions,  then  a  sup¬ 
plementary  Treaty  covering  all  such  matters  would  appear  to  be  called  for. 

We  understood  on  the  first  day  of  our  talk  that  such  revision  of  Treaties 
was  only  to  be  in  regard  to  matters  of  such  common  concern  as  Railways, 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Water  etc. 

Answer.  The  proposed  declaration  does  not  contemplate  that  the  entire  Treaty 
arrangements  of  a  non-acceding  State  must  be  revised.  The  revision  contem¬ 
plated  is  only  “so  far  as  this  may  be  required  in  the  new  situation”.  This 
provision  is  primarily  intended  to  deal  with  economic  matters  of  common 
concern  to  British  India  and  the  States.  The  whole  idea  is  that  the  transfer  of 
power  to  British  India  will  automatically  require  a  variation  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaties  relating  to  matters  which  are  of  common  concern 
to  British  India  and  the  States. 

Questions  of  paramountcy  and  protection  of  the  non-adhering  States  will 
not  be  revised  except  with  their  consent. 

The  term  “revision”  used  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  proposed 
declaration  is  not  intended  to  mean  a  wholesale  revision  of  the  Treaty  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Crown  with  the  non-adhering  States. 

I  would  make  this  point  clear  in  a  letter2  to  the  Chancellor  that  as  regards 
the  non-adhering  States  there  is  no  intention  of  revising  their  Treaties  in  so 
far  as  their  relationship  with  the  Crown  is  concerned  except  with  their  consent. 
The  non-adhering  States  would,  however,  appreciate  that  the  new  situation 
must  involve  some  variation  of  their  Treaties,  or  incorporation  of  some  new 
clauses  therein,  relating  to  economic  and  fiscal  matters  of  common  concern 
to  them  and  the  new  Union. 
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The  non-adhering  States  need  have  no  alarm  that  their  Treaties  will  be 
revised  without  their  consent. 

The  Crown  will  implement  its  obligations  to  the  non-adhering  States. 
Question  1 0.  One  of  the  statements  which  you  are  supposed  to  have  made  at 
a  recent  press  conference  suggests  that  if  there  be  more  than  one  Union  in 
India,  any  of  these  Unions  will  be  free  to  join  foreign  countries  outside  India. 
What  exactly  did  you  intend  to  convey  on  this  point? 

Answer.  This  question  was  asked  of  me  at  a  recent  Press  Conference  and  what 

1  stated  was  that  the  Unions,  being  free  in  their  foreign  affairs,  would  have 
the  right  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Obviously  they  cannot  coalesce 
with  a  foreign  power  unless  they  first  secede  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Question  11.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  proposed  Union  must  be  limited  to  geo¬ 
graphically  contiguous  Units  or  States  ? 

Answer.  I  have  stated  at  a  recent  Press  Conference  that  ordinarily  it  should  be 
so,  unless  some  practical  arrangement  is  made  with  the  intervening  Union  or 
Unit,  by  the  Units  not  geographically  contiguous.  If  they  can  come  to  some 
feasible  arrangement  in  the  matter  they  are  free  to  do  so.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  coerce  any  party  into  such  arrangements. 
If  any  of  the  Unions  should  have  a  serious  quarrel,  the  good  offices  of  the 
British  Government  would  be  available  to  arbitrate  or  to  resolve  the  difference; 
it  would  not  however  compel  one  Union  to  submit  to  the  other. 

Question  12.  If  one  of  the  major  parties  does  not  accept  it,  is  it  contemplated 
that  the  whole  scheme  will  be  abandoned? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  scheme  is  likely  either  to  be  accepted  by  almost  all 
the  major  parties  or  to  be  rejected  by  them  all.  I  do  not  expect  its  wholesale 
acceptance  by  one  major  party  and  rejection  by  the  others. 

4.  The  Nawab  Sahib  of  Chhatari  enquired: 

Question  13. 

(a)  whether  the  intention  is  to  give  full  freedom  to  all  provincial  Units 
and  the  States  to  come  into  the  new  Union  and  to  leave  it  to  them  to  come  to 
any  arrangements  they  may  desire;  and 

(b)  if  individual  States,  whether  adhering  or  non-adhering,  desired  that  the 
paramountcy  should  discontinue,  is  it  contemplated  that  it  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  ? 

Answer,  (a)  Yes,  that  is  the  intention.  We  do  not  desire  to  stay  in  India  unless 
the  Indian  peoples  want  us  in  their  interests  to  stay,  and  except  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  be  unavoidable  for  us  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  obligations 
to  the  non-adhering  States.  We  feel  that  for  all  concerned  free  relations  with 
India  will  be  better  than  forced  relations.  If  the  present  scheme  goes  by  the 
board  in  not  being  accepted  by  the  main  elements  in  the  national  life  of  India, 

2  This  letter  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records. 
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I  presume  that  nothing  will  be  done  till  after  the  war  when  the  whole  matter 
will  be  subject  to  reconsideration  in  the  light  of  the  new  conditions. 

( b )  In  the  case  of  a  non-adhering  State  it  is  not  contemplated  that  para- 
mountcy  should  be  discontinued.  An  acceding  State,  as  already  explained, 
would  cease  to  be  under  paramountcy. 

5.  Sir  Stafford  emphasised  that  if  the  Indian  peoples  are  sufficiently  reasonable 
and  broadminded  it  should  be  possible  for  them  all  to  come  into  a  single 
Union.  Otherwise  they  could  have  separate  Unions  and  suffer  the  inconvenience 
involved. 

He  suggested  that  the  first  step  for  the  smaller  States  should  be  to  get  into 
groups  or  into  federal  relations  amongst  themselves  and,  for  this  purpose,  the 
spirit  of  the  scheme  for  co-operative  grouping  should  be  extended  to  wider 
units,  particularly  in  matters  of  common  industrial  and  economic  interests, 
so  that  the  States  are  not  left  behind  British  India  and  may  pull  their  full  weight 
in  the  development  of  India  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  matter  which  the  Princes 
would  be  well  advised  to  discuss  with  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 


Sir  S.  Cripps  to  the  Nawah  of  Chhatari 


L/P&Jliolg:  f  11 


5  April  1942 


Dear  Nawab  Sahib, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  April1  in  which  you  are  kind  enough  to 
convey  to  me  the  views  of  His  Exalted  Highness  in  regard  to  the  proposals 
which  I  have  been  discussing  with  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion.  I  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  some  points  on  which  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
misunderstanding  at  our  interview.  It  is  the  case  that  His  Exalted  Highness 
will  be  free  to  decide  whether  Hyderabad  should  adhere  or  not  adhere  to  any 
Indian  Union  which  might  be  set  up  under  these  proposals  if  they  are  given 
effect.  If,  however,  His  Exalted  Highness  decided  that  Hyderabad  should  not 
adhere,  the  relations  at  present  subsisting  between  the  Crown  and  His  Exalted 
Highness  would  remain  unchanged  and  His  Exalted  Highness  would  not  be 
free,  as  suggested  in  your  letter,  to  cease  to  maintain  them.  Any  revision  of 
the  existing  Treaty  arrangements  which  might  be  required  as  a  result  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  Indian  Union  would  be  by  negotiation  between  the  Para¬ 
mount  Power  and  His  Exalted  Highness  and  clearly  might  involve  modification 
ofparticular  Treaty  rights  in  the  light  of  the  new  situation.  The  question  whether 
any  particular  point  which  might  be  difficult  to  resolve  by  negotiation  should 
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be  submitted  to  arbitration  would  be  for  the  Paramount  Power  to  decide  and 
I  can  give  no  assurances  at  this  stage  in  regard  to  it. 

As  regards  Berar,  the  Northern  Circars  and  the  Ceded  Districts,  I  note  the 
views  of  His  Exalted  Highness. 

Yours  sincerely, 

STAFFORD  CRIPPS 

1  No.  515. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  LlPO/6/io6c:  f  48 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  DOWNING  STREET,  j  April  1942,  6.30  pm 

secret  Received:  6  April 

6225.  Prime  Minister  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Superintendent  Series.  Your 
890-S.1 

1.  India  Committee  and  War  Cabinet  will  consider  your  proposals  Monday 
evening.2  I  hope  by  then  we  shall  have  heard  from  Viceroy  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  It  would  be  a  great  help  if  we  knew  exactly  what  functions  it  would 
be  proposed  to  hand  over  as  matter  cannot  be  decided  purely  on  principle. 

2.  Ceylon  news  seems  good  and  it  is  lucky  we  did  not  withdraw  fighter 
forces. 

3.  Your  wife  is  with  us  and  sends  following  message: 

Begins.  All  my  love  and  undaunted  confidence.  All  friends  send  deepest 
support  in  your  courage  and  handling.  Greetings  to  you  all.  Ends. 

1  No.  519.  2  6  April. 


530 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  and  Mr  Churchill 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  6  April  1()42 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  912-S.  (For  your  own  and  Prime  Minister’s  information.)  On  further 
consideration  of  paragraphs  20  (c)  and  24  of  Cripps’  telegram  No.  890, 1  and 
given  the  present  state  of  world  opinion  on  the  subject,  Commander-in-Chief 


1  No.  519. 
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and  I  feel  that  no  very  serious  risks  are  involved  in  setting  up  and  handing  over 
to  an  Indian  Member  of  Council  a  portfolio  Defence  Co-ordination  including 
duties  of  present  Defence  Co-ordination  section  along  with  such  other  non- 
essential  functions  of  present  Defence  Department  as  Wavell  thinks  he  can 
safely  include  in  new  portfolio. 

2.  But  we  are  both  satisfied  that  in  existing  circumstances  it  is  not  (repeat 
not)  possible  to  take  away  from  Commander-in-Chief  the  substance  of  the 
Defence  portfolio  as  now  held  by  him  in  order  to  entrust  it  to  a  representative 
Indian. 

3 .  We  see  no  reason  why  Commander-in-Chief  while  continuing  to  perform 
all  his  essential  functions  as  at  present  should  not  be  styled  War  Minister  if  it 
is  felt  that  this  would  make  the  offer  more  attractive  to  Congress. 

4.  There  can  however  be  no  question  of  majority  decisions  of  the  Council 
being  effective  against  the  requirements  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  it 
must  be  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Governor-General  to  decid.e 
whether  in  a  particular  instance  the  directions  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
are  to  be  enforced  without  further  argument,  or  whether  circumstances  permit 
and  render  it  desirable  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  before  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  decision  is  enforced. 

5.  To  preserve  the  relationships  stipulated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is 
essential  that  the  position  of  the  Executive  Council  should  not  be  glozed  over 
in  any  clarification  of  the  offer.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because  of  popular 
references  to  an  Indian  Cabinet  or  National  Government. 

The  vital  test  of  Cabinet  Government,  namely,  responsibility  to  an  Indian 
legislature,  does  not  and  cannot  exist  in  the  interim  period.  The  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  must  remain  to  Parliament ; 
the  Governor-General  must  retain  his  powers  of  overriding  the  Executive 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  his  powers  of  direction  and  control  over 
the  Governor-General  in  Council.  On  the  other  hand  non-official  Members  of 
the  Executive  Council  appointed  for  their  political  influence  will  always  possess 
in  their  hands  the  weapon  of  resignation.  On  a  particular  issue,  whether  of 
procedure  or  of  substance,  the  question  to  be  decided  would  be  whether  the 
Governor-General  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  attached  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  their  own  views  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  face  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  non-official  Members. 

6.  Such  a  test  would  immediately  arise  were  a  majority  of  the  non-official 
Members  to  oppose  for  example  the  destruction  of  industrial  property  as  a 
military  measure.  It  could  arise  in  its  most  acute  form  if  they  were  to  demand  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  India  against  the  wishes  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
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7.  There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  be  in 
effective  control  of  all  functions  of  the  Defence  Department  remaining  in  his 
hands.  Moreover  the  Commander-in-Chief  (through  the  overriding  powers 
of  the  Governor-General  if  necessary)  must  also  have  as  much  control  as  is 
necessary  and  practicable,  in  areas  outside  the  field  of  active  military  operations, 
over  the  functioning  of  other  Departments  in  matters  affecting  the  fighting 
value  of  and  facilities  for  the  army.  On  the  other  hand  the  views  of  all  Members 
of  Council  at  Council  level  on  any  matter  (including  matters  falling  within 
the  Defence  Department  portfolio)  would  of  course  have  all  the  influence 
that  would  inevitably  flow  from  the  danger  of  their  resignation. 

8.  Given  a  real  desire  to  fight  the  war,  this  position  should  satisfy  Indian 
demands  for  a  real  and  substantial  degree  of  control  and  responsibility  over  the 
whole  field  of  Defence. 


53i 

General  Wavell  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  War  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/POff/iodc:  f  46 

most  immediate  6  April  1942,  5  am 

most  secret  Received:  6  April,  2.15  am 

8230/C  cipher  5/4.  Private  for  Prime  Minister  from  General  Wavell. 

I  am  sure  you  realise  that  I  am  doing  my  utmost  in  close  consultation  with 
Viceroy  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  go  to  furthest  limit  possible  on  question  of 
defence  in  order  to  secure  acceptance  of  scheme  put  forward  by  H.M.G.  I  am 
convinced  after  careful  consideration  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  separate 
my  dual  functions  as  civil  [Commander-in-Chief  ?]  and  defence  member  with¬ 
out  causing  complete  dislocation  of  machine  but  I  am  working  out  proposal 
to  give  effect  to  para.  20  (c)  of  Lord  Privy  Seal’s  telegram  No.  8901  on  the 
lines  suggested  in  his  para.  24.  I  have  left  it  to  Viceroy  to  safeguard  position 
of  civil  [Commander-in-Chief  ?]  so  that  he  cannot  be  overridden  by  majority 
decision  in  council  on  essential  matters  on  defence. 
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532 

War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  1(42)  15 
LI  PO \6\  106c:  ff  43-5 
Responsibility  for  Defence 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  6  April  1942 

The  attached  memorandum  is  circulated  for  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

L.S.  A. 


Annex  to  No.  532 

Sir  S.  Cripps’  telegram  890-S1  raises  two  main  issues.  Firstly  the  specific 
problem  of  defence  discussed  in  paragraphs  20-25.  Secondly  the  general  issue 
of  the  powers  and  composition  of  the  interim  Government  of  India  raised 
indirectly  by  paragraph  18. 

2.  As  regards  defence  it  seems  to  me  that  the  distinction  drawn  by  Sir  S. 
Cripps  in  paragraph  20  between  courses  b  and  c  is  a  somewhat  unreal  one  and 
blurs  the  real  issue  which  is:  What  powers  connected  with  defence  can  be 
safely  handed  over  to  an  Indian  Minister  without  weakening  the  Commander- 
in-Chief ’s  unfettered  control  over  war  pohcy  and  operations  ? 

In  Continental  armies,  there  is  normally  a  complete  separation  between  the 
War  Ministry,  which  raises,  equips  and  maintains  the  Army,  and  the  General 
Staff  which  is  responsible  for  training,  war  policy  and  operations.  Here  we 
have  in  the  present  war  for  the  first  time  followed  the  Continental  example  to 
the  extent  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Staff,  and  through  them  the  staff  side  of  the 
Defence  Services,  work  directly  under  the  Minister  of  Defence.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Chiefs  of  the  Staff  remain  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Councils,  thus  maintaining  a  close  liaison  with  the 
administrative  side  of  their  services. 

3.  Purely  on  military  merits  there  should  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  a 
reorganization  in  India  on  similar  lines.  The  Commander-in-Chief  would  re¬ 
tain  absolute  control  over  the  General  Staff  and  Military  Secretary’s  Depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  unfettered  executive  authority  over  all  forces  of  every  category. 
A  Defence  Member  would  be  responsible  to  the  Viceroy  for  the  present 
Adjutant-General’s,  Quarter  Master  General’s  and  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance’s  Departments.  Liaison  with  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  Office  could 
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be  maintained  by  a  Council  of  the  above  heads  of  Departments  on  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  would  be  represented  by  his  Chief  of  Staff  (or  by  the 
Deputy  Commander-in-Chief). 

4.  Such  a  reorganisation,  under  which  an  Indian  Member  might  take  over 
the  Defence  Department  as  such,  minus  the  new  War  Department  retained 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  attractive  to 
Indian  sentiment  than  anything  that  looked  like  a  makeshift  second  Defence 
Department  created  merely  as  a  sop  to  Congress.  It  would  give  the  greater 
part  of  Sir  S.  Cripps’  course  b  without  what  seems  to  me  the  confusion  of 
functions  implied  in  it. 

5.  As  for  the  proposed  “written  convention”  which  is  to  accompany  ( b ) 
surely  that  is  a  condition  precedent  which  should  be  insisted  upon  as  regards 
every  member  of  the  Executive.  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  dependent  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Supply  Department, 
the  Communications  Department,  the  Civil  Defence  and  Home  Departments, 
in  fact  upon  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Government  of  India.  That  the 
Defence  Member  should  promise  to  be  a  good  boy  in  a  sense  not  required  of 
the  rest  seems  to  me  a  quite  indefensible  proposition. 

6.  This  brings  me  to  paragraph  18.  It  was,  I  think,  clearly  understood  by 
the  India  Committee  and  by  the  Cabinet  that  paragraph  (e)  of  the  Declaration 
did  not  envisage  any  fundamental  change  in  the  relations  between  the  Viceroy 
and  his  Executive,  or  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government 
of  India  during  the  War.  Nor  was  it  understood  that  the  special  reference  to 
His  Majesty’s  Government’s  control  of  Defence  was  to  involve  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  whole  of  the  existing  Executive  and  their  replacement  by  Indian  political 
leaders.  That  would  at  once  raise  Hindu-Moslem  rivalry  in  its  acutest  form. 
Unless  the  three  European  Members  are  retained  as  a  balancing  factor — not 
necessarily  in  their  present  offices,  though  probably  in  the  Home  Department — 
it  is  certain  that  Jinnah  will  insist  on  half  the  places  going  to  his  men,  a  solution 
which  Congress  is  bound  to  reject.  I  may  be  reading  too  much  into  paragraph  18 
of  Sir  S.  Cripps’  telegram,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  seems  to  be  almost 
universally  assumed  by  the  Press,  but  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  point 
should  be  cleared  up  without  delay. 

L.S.  A. 


1  No.  519. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  (via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  LIPOI6jio6c:  f  42 


MOST  IMMEDIATE 

secret  10  downing  street,  6  April  1942)  3  am 

6229.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  to  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  Your  890-S,1  paragraph  18.  We  have  not  heard  anything  here  about 
the  words  beginning  "  under  the  new  down  to  end  of  paragraph.  M^hat  does 
this  mean? 

Repeat  to  Viceroy. 

1  No.  519. 


534 

War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  I(42)  nth  Meeting 
LlPOI6/io6c:  ff  40-1 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee  s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.W.  1, 
on  6  April  1942  at  12.13  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  John  Anderson, 
Viscount  Simon,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward  Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

The  Committee  had  before  them  the  following  papers : 

(1)  W.P.  (42)  1471  covering  the  following  telegrams: 

(1)  890-S  from  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

(ii)  No.  607  from  Field-Marshal  Smuts  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

(iii)  No.  904-S  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

(2)  Telegram  8230/C2  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

(3)  Telegram  No.  912-S3  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  first  point  discussed  was  whether  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  contemplated 
any  constitutional  change  at  the  present  time.  Certain  paragraphs  of  telegram 
No.  890-S  could  be  read  in  this  sense  (e.g.  18  and  27).  Again,  part  24  of  the 
Viceroy’s  telegram  No.  912-S  showed  that  the  Viceroy  was  anxious  that  the 
constitutional  position  of  the  Executive  Council  should  not  be  glossed  over 
in  any  way. 

The  Committee  was  informed  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  sent  a  telegram 
(No.  6229)5  to  die  Lord  Privy  Seal  asking  for  a  clarification  of  paragraph  18 
of  telegram  No.  890-S  which  referred  to  .  .the  new  arrangement  whereby 
the  Executive  Council  will  approximate  to  the  Cabinet.” 
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The  Committee  agreed  that  it  was  important  that  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  position  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  however  its  personnel  might  be 
changed  or  enlarged,  could  not  be  altered  in  the  present  circumstances.  The 
position  was,  of  course,  and  must  remain,  that  the  Viceroy  in  Council  acts  as 
a  collective  body  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  the  Viceroy’s 
special  powers  and  duties  under  Section  9.6 

The  Committee  then  discussed  the  three  alternatives  set  out  in  paragraph 
20  of  telegram  890-S  as  to  defence  arrangements.  The  Committee  agreed  that 
alternatives  ( a )  and  ( b )  could  not  be  adopted,  but  that  an  arrangement  on  the 
lines  of  (c)  could  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  overriding  powers  of  the  Viceroy 
and  to  preserving  the  essential  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  As  long 
as  these  essential  conditions  were  understood  and  applied  the  detailed  arrange¬ 
ments  might  be  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Viceroy,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  members  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Council  shared  in  the  responsibility  for  defence  and  that  too  much  emphasis 
must  not  be  laid  on  the  responsibility  for  defence  of  the  proposed  new  Indian 
Minister. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  not  made  any  direct 
reply  to  the  passage  in  the  telegram7  despatched  by  the  Prime  Minister  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  previous  Thursday,  in  which  it  had  been 
stated  that  we  would  agree  to  some  more  precise  interpretation  of  paragraph  (e) 
of  the  Declaration,  if  the  Congress  Leaders  gave  an  assurance  that,  subject  to 
this,  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  whole  scheme.  It  did  not  look  as  though 
this  was  the  case.  Judging  by  telegram  890-S,  it  looked  as  if  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  favoured  a  modification  in  the  defence  arrangements  in  order  to  ensure 
that  if  there  was  a  breakdown,  it  took  place  on  a  point  on  which  we  should 
receive  a  general  measure  of  support.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that  the  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  should  include  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  we 
could  only  infer  from  the  exchange  of  telegrams  that  the  prospect  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  whole  scheme  by  reaching  an  arrangement  on  the  defence  issue 
was  far  from  hopeful,  and  that  this  must  influence  the  way  in  which  the 
defence  issue  should  be  handled. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  undertook  to  prepare  a  draft  telegram  to  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion,  for  consideration  at  a  further 
meeting  to  be  held  at  5.30  that  afternoon. 


1  Nos.  519,  523  and  525  were  circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  under  this  reference,  dated  5  April, 
by  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

2  No.  531.  3  No.  530.  4  See  No.  530,  para.  5. 

5  No.  533.  6  The  Ninth  Schedule  to  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935  was  intended;  see 

Annex  A  to  No.  536.  7  Nos.  502  and  506,  note  5. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  6  April  1$ 42 

No.  917— S.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal  for  Prime  Minister.  Your  No. 
6229, 1  dated  6th  April.  I  am  in  agreement  with  position  as  stated  in  Viceroy  s 
No.  912— S. 2  which  will  make  clear  what  is  intended  in  passage  to  which  you 
refer. 

1  No.  533.  2  No.  530. 


536 

War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  1(42 )  12th  Meeting 
LlPO/6/i  06  c:  jf  32-4 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee  s  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.W.  1, 
on  6  April  1942  at  5.30  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  John  Anderson, 
Viscount  Simon,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir  Edward  Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

The  Committee  had  before  them  a  draft  telegram  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

The  Committee  went  through  the  draft  and  made  certain  amendments. 
Copies  of  the  draft,  as  circulated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Annex  A)  and 
as  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  (Annex  B),1  are  appended  to  these  Minutes. 

Annex  A  to  No.  536 

DRAFT  TELEGRAM  CIRCULATED  TO  THE  INDIA  COMMITTEE  BY  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

i.  Your  paragraph  18  of  890-S2  raised  a  doubt  since  dispelled  by  your  917-S3 
whether  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  Council,  however  its  personnel  may  be  changed  or  enlarged  in  pursuance 
of  the  invitation  contained  in  (e)  of  the  draft  declaration,  cannot  be  altered  in 
present  circumstances.  The  position  is  and  must  remain  that  the  Viceroy  in 
Council  acts  as  a  collective  body  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
subject  to  the  Viceroy’s  special  powers  and  duties  under  Sections  40  and  41 
of  Ninth  Schedule  of  Act.4  There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  between  you 
and  Indian  political  leaders  on  this  point. 
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2.  As  regards  defence,  War  Cabinet  agree  with  you  in  regarding  your  20  (a) 
as  impossible  but  are  not  prepared  to  accept  20(b).  The  actual  application  of 
20  (c)  depends  on  the  decision  as  to  what  sections  of  the  present  Defence  De¬ 
partment  can  be  transferred  to  an  Indian  member,  together  with  such  additional 
duties  as  those  of  co-ordination  with  Civil  Defence,  without  interfering  with 
the  unimpaired  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  So  long  as  this  essential 
condition  is  understood  and  applied  the  War  Cabinet  is  quite  willing  that  the 
detailed  arrangements  should  be  such  as  commend  themselves  to  Viceroy, 
Commander-in-Chief  and  yourself.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  change  of 
nomenclature  suggested  in  your  paragraph  24. 

3.  Your  paragraph  27  gives  no  indication  of  your  views  or  of  those  of  the 
Viceroy  as  to  the  composition,  in  the  event  of  agreement,  of  the  reconstituted 
Executive.  Is  it  contemplated  that  the  existing  European  official  members  should 
not  be  retained,  even  if  not  in  their  present  posts  ?  If  not,  how  is  it  proposed 
to  meet  Jinnah’s  demand  for  at  least  equal  representation  on  the  Council  with 
all  Hindu  parties  combined?  To  which  community  is  it  suggested  that  the 
additional  Defence  portfolio  is  to  be  assigned?  Is  it  proposed  to  transfer  the 
Finance  Portfoho  or  even  the  Home  Portfolio?  (Further  do  you  really  think 
it  desirable,  once  the  general  principles  of  the  reconstitution  are  agreed  as 
between  the  Viceroy  and  yourself,  that  you  should  stay  on  to  conduct  what  is 
essentially  the  Viceroy’s  own  business  of  making  up  his  Executive.) 

4.  You  have  not  so  far  directly  replied  to  the  question  contained  in  para¬ 
graph  3  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  426.5  But  we  cannot  but  infer  from  890-S  that 
the  prospects  of  agreement,  so  far  as  Congress  are  concerned,  are  in  your 
opinion  very  shght.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  danger  of 
antagonising  other  elements  in  your  efforts  to  secure  adhesion  of  Congress 
in  respect  of  the  immediate  position. 


1  This  corresponds  to  the  telegram  despatched  (No.  538),  except  that  in  paragraph  4  of  the  latter 
‘War  Cabinet  assumes’  replaced  ‘I  assume’. 

2  No.  519. 1 2  3  No.  535.  4  Namely,  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 

5  See  Nos.  502  and  506,  note  5. 
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War  Cabinet  Conclusions  W.M.  ( 42 )  42nd  Conclusions,  Minute  1 

Rboli/i  ••/ 15 


INDIA 


6  April  1942 


(Previous  Reference:  W.M.  (42)  41st  Conclusions.)1 

The  War  Cabinet  had  before  them — 

(1)  W.P.  (42)  147, 2  covering  the  following  telegrams: 

(1)  No.  890-S  from  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

(ii)  No.  607  from  Field-Marshal  Smuts  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

(iii)  No.  904-S  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

(2)  Telegram  No.  8230/03  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

(3)  Telegram  No.  912-S4  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(4)  A  draft  reply5  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  prepared  by  the  India  Committee. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  War  Cabinet — 

(1)  Approved  the  despatch  of  the  telegram  drafted  by  the  India  Committee. 

(2)  Asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  prepare  a  short  statement  on 
the  present  position  of  the  negotiations,  which  could  be  issued  as  guidance  to 
the  Press ;  and  invited  the  Minister  of  Information  to  arrange  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  to  see  the  Principal  Editors  on  the  following  day. 

(3)  Invited  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs  to  send  a  short 
telegram  to  the  Dominions  informing  them  of  the  present  position  of  the 
negotiations,  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India. 


1  No.  506. 
4  No.  530. 


2  See  No.  534,  note  1. 
5  See  No.  536,  note  1. 


3  This  should  read  ‘8230/C’,  i.e.  No.  531. 
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538 

Mr  Amery  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  (via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  L/PO^I  106c:  f  38 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  6  April  1$42,  8.4O  pm 

personal,  most  secret  Received:  7  April 

441.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  for  Lord  Privy  Seal.  War  Cabinet  to-day 
decided  on  following  answer.  Begins.  Your  paragraph  18  of  890-S1  raised  a 
doubt  since  dispelled  by  your  917-S2  whether  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  however  its  personnel 
may  be  changed  or  enlarged  in  pursuance  of  the  invitation  contained  in  (e) 
of  the  draft  declaration,  cannot  be  altered  in  present  circumstances.  The  position 
is  and  must  remain  that  the  Viceroy  in  Council  acts  as  a  collective  body  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  subject  to  the  Viceroy’s  special  powers 
and  duties  under  Sections  40  and  41  of  Ninth  Schedule  of  Act.3  There  should 
be  no  misunderstanding  between  you  and  Indian  political  leaders  on  this  point. 

2.  As  regards  defence,  War  Cabinet  agree  with  you  in  regarding  your  20  (a) 
as  impossible  and  fully  share  your  misgivings  as  to  20  (b).  In  view  of  Wavell’s 
opinion,  we  must  definitely  rule  this  out.  This  leaves  20(c). 

3.  The  actual  application  of  20  (c)  depends  on  the  decision  as  to  what  sections 
of  the  present  Defence  Department  can  be  transferred  to  an  Indian  member, 
together  with  such  additional  duties  as  those  of  co-ordination  with  Civil 
Defence,  without  impairing  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  So  long 
as  this  essential  condition  is  understood  and  applied  the  War  Cabinet  is  quite 
willing  that  the  detailed  arrangements  should  be  such  as  commend  themselves 
to  Viceroy,  Commander-in-Chief  and  yourself.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
change  of  nomenclature  suggested  in  your  paragraph  24. 

4.  You  have  not  so  far  directly  rephed  to  the  question  contained  in  para¬ 
graph  3  of  426. 4  War  Cabinet  assumes  that  you  wish  to  secure  agreement 
under  20  (c)  in  the  hope  that  thereby  you  will  improve  the  chances  of  the 
scheme  as  a  whole.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you  of  the  danger  of  antagonising 
other  elements  in  your  efforts  to  secure  adhesion  of  Congress  in  respect  of  the 
immediate  position.  Ends. 


1  No.  519.  2  No.  535. 

4  See  Nos.  502  and  506,  note  5. 


3  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 
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Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

Diary.  6th  April 

Telegrams  received  from  Secretary  of  State  showed  that  the  Prime  Minister 
had  seized  hold  of  the  references  to  Cabinet  government  in  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
telegrams  (possibly  owing  to  attention  having  been  drawn  to  them  by  H.E.  s 
telegram  No.  9041  ?)  and  was  asking  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  what  was  implied  by 
paragraph  18  of  his  No.  8902  as  Cabinet  at  home  had  heard  nothing  of  this 
before.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  suggested  to  Mr.  Turnbull  that  H.E.  should  reply. 
P.S.V.  told  Mr.  Turnbull  that  this  would  be  rather  difficult  as  we  could  not 
reply  on  this  point,  and  it  would  be  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  reply  in  the 
light  of  instructions  he  had  received  from  H.M.G.  At  an  interview  in  the 
morning,  H.E.  showed  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  a  brief  in  the  form  of  a  draft 
telegram3  drawing  pointed  attention  to  the  fact  that  H.E.  had  all  along  objected 
to  offering  portfolios  as  a  bait  for  acceptance  of  a  declaration,  was  uneasy 
about  the  loose  employment  of  terms  such  as  “Indian  Cabinet”  and  had  been 
apprehensive  of  the  course  of  negotiations,  but  was  not  aware  of  what  H.M.G.’s 
instructions  were.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  suggested  that  he  should  reply  to  the 
Cabinet  that  his  interpretation  of  “Cabinet”  government  in  India  was  precisely 
that  adopted  by  H.E.  in  his  telegram  No.  9124  of  the  previous  evening  sent 
in  consultation  with  the  C.-in-C.  and  supplementing  the  telegram5  sent  by 
the  C.-in-C.  H.E.  agreed  to  Sir  Stafford  sending  the  telegram  but  reserved  the 
right  to  send  a  further  telegram  covering  the  wider  range  and  sent  a  letter6 
to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  this  effect.  A  telegram  covering  the  wider  range  was 
accordingly  drafted  (copy  attached).7  At  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  interview  with 
H.E.  in  the  afternoon  this  telegram  was  shown  to  him  and  H.E.  suggested 
that  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  should  revise  his  draft 
memo,  to  Azad  so  as  to  make  it  a  document  which  would  not  make  unnecessary 
concessions  on  the  points  in  question.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  agreed  to  revision 
on  this  line  but  showed  some  reluctance  on  the  point  of  not  conceding  the 
abolition  of  the  service  members.  H.E.  then  observed  that  if  those  were  H.M.G.’s 
instructions,  he  would  record  his  regrets.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  then  said  that 
he  would  put  this  matter  right  in  the  draft  and  that  the  Cabinet’s  instructions 
were  not  that  all  service  members  must  be  eliminated  but  that  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  eliminating  them  entirely  (except  the  C.-in-C.) 
if  it  were  necessary.  The  draft  memorandum  was  revised  in  consultation  with 
H.E.  and  the  C.-in-C.  and  the  draft  telegram  kept  on  record.  H.E.  did  not 
undertake  not  to  send  it. 

P.S.V.  conveyed  to  Mr.  Cook,  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  the  suggestion  re- 
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ceived  from  Sir  R.  Maxwell  that  in  view  of  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  should  consider  im¬ 
parting  to  the  Executive  Council  as  a  body  any  proposed  statement  as  to  the 
reception  of  his  scheme  before  he  made  it. 

L.  G.  PINNELL, — 6.4 

L. 

1  No.  525.  2  No.  519.  2  Not  printed.  4  No.  530.  s  No.  531. 

6  Not  printed.  7  Not  printed. 


540 

Mr  Pinnell  to  Mr  Turnbull 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  6  April  1942 

Dear  Turnbull, 

The  enclosed  is  first  hand  but  the  recipent  has  no  permission  to  show  it  to 
anyone  but  His  Excellency.  Will  you  therefore  please  ensure  its  secrecy  and  if 
possible  return  it? 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  G.  PINNELL 


Enclosure  to  No.  540 

MOST  SECRET 

Extract  from  a  record  of  an  interview  on  6th  April,  between  Mr  O.  K.  Caroe, 
C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  and  Colonel  Johnson,  President  Roosevelt’s  Personal  Re¬ 
presentative  in  India. 

2.  ...  1  After  explaining  that  Nehru  had  sought  the  interview,  Colonel  Johnson 
said  that  he  half  suspected  that  Nehru  believed  that  he,  Colonel  Johnson,  had 
brought  a  letter  from  the  President,  but  there  was  no  question  of  any  such 
letter.  Colonel  Johnson  asked  me  to  pass  on  to  His  Excellency  the  main  lines 
of  his  conversation  with  Nehru  which  were  broadly  as  follows: 

3 .  He  gathered  that  Congress  had  decided  not  to  break  on  the  non-accession 
issue,  partly  he  understood  because  they  believed  that  economic  factors  would 
make  non-accession  impossible  (Nehru  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  60  per 
cent,  formula2  which  has  in  effect  barred  non-accession  by  the  Punjab  and 
Bengal  and  of  the  Central  subsidy  to  the  N.-W.F.P.,  which  will  of  course  be 
a  strong  influence  against  non-accession  by  that  Province).  Nehru  had  then 
gone  on  to  speak  of  hitching  India’s  wagon  to  America’s  Star  and  not  Britain’s. 

The  dots  here  and  at  the  end  are  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.125/141.  2  See  No.  497. 
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Colonel  Johnson  then  told  him  that  it  was  the  President’s  determination  and 
the  determination  of  the  American  people  to  support  Great  Britain  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  to  the  utmost  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  and 
that  there  must  be  no  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  in  India  that  America  would 
see  the  war  through.  If  America  was  convinced  that  Congress  was  solidly 
supporting  the  war  effort,  the  sympathy  she  had  previously  had  for  Congress 
would  continue:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  Congress  was  saving 
face,  or  hedging  or  taking  action  to  slow  down  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it 
was  not  too  much  to  say  that  America  would  hate  Congress.  Colonel  Johnson 
added,  in  response  to  an  interjection  of  Nehru’s  that  America  would  have  the 
leading  place  at  the  peace  table,  that  her  attitude  towards  India  at  that  table 
would  be  determined  by  the  wholeheartedness  or  otherwise  of  the  Indian  war 
effort.  If  he  himself  were  associated  with  the  Peace  Conference  he  would  do 
his  best  to  see  that  an  India  which  had  wholeheartedly  backed  the  war  effort 
obtained  America’s  fullest  support  in  attaining  her  ambitions.  But  the  matter 
would  be  far  otherwise,  if  at  that  time  the  American  people  felt  that  American 
blood  had  been  spilt  unnecessarily  and  the  war  prolonged  by  shilly-shallying. 
Nehru  then  spoke  of  his  belief  that  India,  particularly  rural  India,  would  not 
create  a  refugee  problem,  the  villages  were  rooted  where  they  stood  and  would 
not  move.  He  also  enlarged  on  his  belief  that  Indians,  particularly  villagers, 
would  make  fine  guerillas  (at  this  point  I  interjected  doubts  regarding  the 
capacity  of  the  Bengal  villager  for  guerilla  warfare  and  Colonel  Johnson  said 
even  Nehru  himself  was  anxious  whether  Bengal  would  stand  fast  against  an 
invader). 

4.  Nehru  had  then  gone  on  to  speak  of  the  issue  regarding  control  of 
Defence,  and  he  said  that  although  Congress  would  not  break  on  the  non¬ 
accession  issue,  they  must  break  if  they  were  not  satisfied  on  this.  Colonel 
Johnson  added  that  Nehru  and  other  Congress  leaders,  he  gathered,  did  not  like 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief,  though  they  expressed  admiration  for  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  They  were  determined,  he  thought,  to  get  a  Defence  Minister,  but 
Nehru,  when  asked,  had  said  that  this  would  in  no  way  involve  interference 
with  control  of  operations  or  in  the  field.  The  supply  issue  was  not  touched  on. 

5.  Colonel  Johnson  said  that  he  really  believed  he  had  created  some  im¬ 
pression  on  Nehru  and  that  he  (Nehru)  would  work  to  assist  the  war  effort 
even  if  the  “Cripps  proposals”  did  not  go  through.  As  an  instance  of  this  he 
gave  a  move,  which  is  apparently  now  being  made,  by  Nehru,  to  get  certain 
strikes  settled.  The  account  of  the  interview  with  Nehru  terminated  with  a 
citation  of  that  politician’s  view  to  the  effect  he  (Nehru)  would  lose  his  followers, 
if  he  compromised  with  the  British  on  the  Defence  issue.  Colonel  Johnson 
like  others  who  have  met  him  was  much  impressed  by  Nehru’s  charm  of 
manner,  grasp  of  history  and  logic  and  wide  intellectual  gifts. .  . 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery1 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  6  April  I942,  6.10  pm 

Received:  6  April,  7.15  pm 

No.  919-S.  Reference  paragraphs  20(c)  and  24  of  telegram  No.  8902  from 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  Prime  Minister.  Following  are  Commander-in-Chief’s 
proposals  agreed  to  by  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  myself: 

Begins.  1.  I  agree  to  the  suggested  change  of  title. 

2.  As  regards  handing  over  to  a  Defence  Co-ordination  Department  certain 
activities  now  undertaken  by  the  Defence  Department,  I  make  the  following 
suggestion : 

(a)  Public  Relations. 

(1 b )  Demobilization  and  post-war  reconstruction. 

( c )  Petroleum  officer,  whose  functions  are  to  calculate  the  requirements  of, 
and  make  provision  for,  all  petroleum  products  required  for  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  the  civil  departments,  including  storage  and  distribution. 

(d)  Indian  representation  on  the  Eastern  Group  Supply  Council. 

( e )  Amenities  for,  and  welfare3  of,  troops  and  their  dependants,  including 
Indian  Soldiers  Boards. 

(j)  All  canteen  organisations. 

(g)  Certain  non-technical  educational  institutions,  e.g.  Lawrence  Schools, 
K.G.R.I.M.  Schools  and  The  Prince  of  Wales’  Royal  Indian  Military  College. 

{h)  Stationery,  printing  and  forms  for  the  Army. 

(/)  Reception,  accommodation  and  social  arrangements  for  all  foreign 
missions,  representatives  and  offices. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Defence  Co-ordination  Department  has 
immense  potentialities  if  properly  developed. 

It  could  take  over  many  major  questions  which  bear  directly  on  defence, 
which  concern  many  other  Departments  but  which  are  difficult  to  locate  in 
any  particular  one.  Good  examples  are — 

“Denial”  policy. 

Policy  of  evacuation  from  threatened  areas. 

Signals  co-ordination. 

Economic  warfare.  Ends. 


1  Circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  under  reference  W.P.  (42)  149  dated  7  April. 

2  No.  519.  3  Deciphered  as  ‘welcome’. 
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Ministry  of  Information  Press  Conference 


LI  II 1/751  :jf 339-52 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Brendan  Bracken,  M.P.  (Minister  of  Information) 

(in  the  Chair) 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  RT.  HON.  L.  C.  M.  S.  AMERY,  M.P., 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

7  April  1942 

Note  taken  by  Treasury  Reporter. 

minister  of  information:  Gentlemen,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
has  very  kindly  come  here  today  to  give  you  some  background  on  the  present 
position  of  the  negotiations  in  India.  After  he  has  made  his  statement  he  tells 
me  he  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  questions. 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  Gentlemen,  I  thought  it  was  a  happy 
idea  of  Mr.  Bracken’s  that  we  should  meet  at  this  very  critical  moment  in  the 
development  of  the  Indian  negotiations,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  giving 
you  any  news  because  that  can  only  come  from  India  and  I  can  only  hope 
it  may  be  good  news,  but  to  give  you  the  general  background  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  point  of  view  and  the  genesis  of  our  whole  pohcy  and,  in  the  light  of 
that  background  the  motives  and  currents  which  will  either  lead  to  agreement 
or,  as  I  am  rather  afraid,  may  lead  to  disagreement.  As  you  will  remember 
it  is  now  something  hke  twenty  months  ago  that  the  Government  issued  what 
is  known  as  the  August  1940  Declaration,  a  very  far-reaching  Declaration  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  promised  India  full  Dominion  status,  full  and  equal 
partnership  with  ourselves,  as  soon  after  the  war  as  a  constitution-making  body 
agreed  upon  by  Indians  could  meet  and  frame  their  own  Constitution,  subject 
only  to  two  main  conditions: 

Provision  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  such  obhgations  of  ours  as  have  arisen 
from  our  long  comiection  with  India,  and  subject  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  Constitution  must  be  by  agreement  and  not  by  coercion  of  any  im¬ 
portant  element  of  India’s  national  hfe. 

I  do  not  think  the  fullness  of  that  Declaration  was  ever  realised  and  indeed  it 
may  have  suffered  by  a  certain  lack  of  precision  which  laid  it  open  at  once  to 
the  extremely  suspicious  Indian  mind.  The  feeling  was  that  we  had  not  given 
sufficient  precision  as  to  what  was  meant  by  “equal  partnership  with  ourselves” ; 
that  we  had  not  indicated  what  we  meant  by  obhgations  and  that  we  had  at 
the  back  of  our  minds  the  idea  of  using  those  obhgations  as  a  lever  for  in  effect 
depriving  them  of  full  Dominion  status,  and  yet  again,  and  this  was  perhaps 
the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  though  entirely  unwarranted,  that  our  insistence 
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upon  agreement  was  simply  an  excuse  for  postponing  any  sort  of  decision; 
that  we  did  it  with  our  tongue  in  our  cheek  knowing  that  Indians  would  not 
agree  and  indeed  in  the  course  of  some  eighteen  months  no  attempt  at  arriving 
at  agreement  was  made.  We  felt  it  was  essential  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
outside  world  and  of  India  that  we  should  set  those  suspicions  or  misunder¬ 
standings  at  rest  and  the  main  and  primary  object  of  the  proposed  Declaration 
was  to  remove  all  possible  vestige  of  those  suspicions.  It  made  clear  in  the 
Preamble  that  there  was  no  kind  of  qualification  or  limitation  upon  Dominion 
status ;  that  in  every  respect  India  as  soon  as  she  had  framed  her  own  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  ourselves.  It  even  made  it  clear  in  a 
later  paragraph  that  nothing  in  any  treaty  between  the  constitution-making 
body  and  ourselves  for  the  fulfilment  of  past  obligations  or  for  military  assistance, 
for  instance,  if  India  asked  for  it,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  preclude  India  from 
leaving  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  thing  could  not  be  more  far-reaching 
or  more  precise  than  that.  In  the  same  way  the  fulfilment  of  obligations,  the 
clearing  up  of  all  matters  incidental  to  the  complete  transfer  of  responsibility, 
was  made  not  as  a  unilateral  Declaration  by  the  British  Government,  but  to 
conserve  and  emphasise  equality  of  status  in  treaty  form  in  a  treaty  to  be  agreed 
with  the  constitution-making  body,  and  no  doubt  negotiated  concurrently 
with  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  there  could  be  no  question  of 
our  holding  up  India’s  freedom  by  long  bargaining  about  points  of  that 
sort. 

Then  as  to  the  question  of  delay,  we  had  already  made  it  clear  that  as  soon 
as  might  be  after  the  war,  if  Indians  agreed,  they  should  set  up  their  constitution¬ 
making  body,  but  again  to  show  that  we  meant  business  we  have  indicated 
the  constitution-making  body  which,  in  default  of  prior  agreement  among 
Indians  themselves,  we  propose  to  set  up  at  once  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities; 
not  after  the  technical  end  of  the  war,  which  might  be  considerably  later,  but 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  only,  and  this  is  the  answer  to  any  criticism 
of  that  particular  constitution-making  body,  this  is  our  suggestion  of  what  we 
will  do  if  they  camiot  agree  upon  a  better  one.  We  are  not  compelling  India 
to  adopt  this  particular  form  of  constitution-making  body,  but  basing  it  as  we 
do  on  the  elected  representatives,  the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies, 
we  do  at  any  rate  indicate  that  we  want  a  democratic  body  insofar  as  British 
India  is  concerned.  Insofar  as  the  States  come  into  it,  they  are,  subject  to  certain 
limitations,  entirely  self-governing  and  independent.  They  are  vitally  affected 
by  what  happens  in  India,  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  principles  of  the 
relations  between  States  and  communities  if  we  were  from  the  outside  to  insist 
that  their  representation  was  to  be  in  any  other  form  than  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ments  of  those  States  choose.  They  may  not  be  democratic  States,  but,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  we  do  not  propose  to  enforce  a  Constitution 
upon  other  countries,  nor  could  we  enforce  upon  the  Indian  States  any  other 
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form  of  internal  Constitution  or  of  representation  of  their  Constitution  than 
they  themselves  decide  upon. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point,  we  wish  to  make  clear 
that  our  insistence  upon  agreement  does  not  mean  delay  by  the  provision  which 
allows  for  the  non-adhesion  of  Provinces  which  dissent  from  the  Constitution 
framed  by  ourselves  [sic].  That  is  really  in  one  sense  an  inversion  of  the  true 
position,  which  is  that  we  say  to  the  majority  in  India,  “If  you  want  to  go 
ahead  we  are  not  going  to  hold  you  up  indefinitely  because  certain  parts  of 
India  do  not  like  your  Constitution;  you  are  entitled  to  go  ahead  and  frame 
your  Union  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  every  Dominion  a  similar  Federation 
or  Union  took  place  in  the  first  instance  of  those  who  were  willing  to  join. 
If  I  may  remind  you,  the  Federation  of  Canada  began  with  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

question:  But  they  were  separate  Colonies,  were  they  not? 
secretary  of  state  for  India:  They  were  separate  Colonies. 
question:  Is  that  comparable  at  all? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  Yes,  it  is,  because  when  you  remove  the 
bureaucratic  element,  you  have  to  have  some  basis  upon  which  people  come 
together  when  you  have  elements  as  different  as  those. 

question:  I  am  humbly  suggesting  that  they  are  altogether  different  cases. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  bringing  people  together,  it  is  a  question  of  an  existing 
State,  British  India,  and  not  of  separate  Colonies. 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  They  are  separate  over  a  very  wide 
field  of  government.  The  question  is  whether  the  common  element  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  transferred  from  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  a  new  body 
is  to  be  based  on  agreement  or  not. 

question:  I  am  only  humbly  suggesting  that  it  is  not  comparable  with 
Australia,  Canada,  or  South  Africa,  where  there  was  no  common  element  of 
government  at  all  except  the  British  Crown. 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  do  not  admit  that  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  look  back  to  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  Colonies  in  the 
years  immediately  before  Federation,  practically  all  those  matters  which  today 
are  governed  in  India  by  the  Central  Government  were  still  under  the  control 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Canadian  Colonies  enjoyed  self-government, 
but  foreign  policy  and  defence  were  still  in  the  main  under  the  control  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government.  If  you  are  to  get  any  free  Constitution  in  India  it 
must  be  on  the  basis  of  the  coming  together  of  the  main  elements  that  make 
up  India,  and  in  default  of  devising  new  elements,  which  is  rather  what 
Mr.  Jinnah  suggested,  the  Province,  which  has  a  considerable  national  life  of 
its  own,  is  the  only  basis.  I  wonder  if  you  read  a  very  interesting  speech  made 
not  many  months  ago  by  Sir  S1 . .  .Prime  Minister  of  the  Punjab,  in  which  he 
laid  down  various  points  of  view  as  to  what  an  Indian  Constitution  might  be 
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and  ended  by  saying  quite  clearly  “Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  question  of  hands  off 
the  Punjab”.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  essential  for  progress,  as  in  the 
Dominions,  and  I  repeat  this,  lay  in  those  parts  of  India  that  wished  to  go 
ahead  and  form  a  Constitution  for  themselves  not  to  be  held  up  indefinitely 
by  the  objections  of  others.  That  does  not  mean  that  in  any  sense  we  are  anxious 
to  break  up  that  unity  of  India  which  we  for  the  first  time  in  history  brought 
about  and  without  which  there  will  be  many  economic  and  principal  [political  ?] 
difficulties  facing  the  India  of  the  future,  but  if  India  is  to  be  freely  governed 
it  must  be  governed  by  consent  and  if  we  were  to  agree  to  a  majority  Con¬ 
stitution  for  India  from  which  certain  important  Provinces  at  once  dissented 
and  declared  themselves  hostile  the  whole  scheme  would  break  down  from  the 
beginning,  and  therefore  we  believe  that  the  first  approach  to  unity  in  India 
is  going  to  he  in  Indians  settling  tills  question  for  themselves  on  the  basis  of 
being  free  to  join  or  not  to  join.  The  whole  difficulty  of  the  position  hitherto 
has  been  that  instead  of  approaching  it  objectively,  each  section,  and  more 
particularly  Congress,  has  always  hoped  that  by  using  its  pull  here,  in  Parliament, 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  it  would  get  us  to  set  up  a  Constitution  which 
favoured  its  point  of  view  and  then  see  that  Constitution  through  with  the 
help  of  British  bayonets.  From  now  onwards,  whether  these  present  negotia¬ 
tions  succeed  or  fail,  as  regards  immediate  cooperation,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to 
Congress  and  to  other  elements  in  India  that  they  can  only  achieve  their  end 
and  come  together  by  dealing  with  each  other  and  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
override  other  sections  in  India  by  appealing  to  us  or  putting  pressure  upon  us. 
Anyhow,  from  our  point  of  view,  after  very  much  consideration,  we  felt 
that  this  permission  to  stand  out  was  the  only  way  in  which  progress  could  be 
made  with  an  Indian  Constitution  framed  by  Indians  for  themselves  without 
involving  the  majority  coercion  of  elements  which  are  no  more  susceptible 
of  being  treated  as  minorities  than  the  different  nations  or  elements  in  Europe 
are.  How  fairly  we  have  struck  the  balance  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Jinnah  is  very  far  from  satisfied  that  this  is  going  to  give  him 
his  Pakistan.  He  is  already  frightened  that  the  minority  influence  in  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  Moslem  Provinces  will  be  so  effective  and  influential  as  to  prevent 
the  Provinces  voting  themselves  out.  I  think  that  alone  indicates  how  near  we 
have  come  to  striking  a  reasonable  and  fair  balance  in  this  matter.  We  beheve 
that  our  proposals  are  as  generous,  as  fair  between  the  different  elements,  and 
as  practicable  as  any  proposals  that  could  be  devised.  Anyhow,  what  we  hoped 
was  that  in  the  light  of  those  proposals,  in  the  better  atmosphere  created, 
Indian  political  leaders  would  both  support  the  British  Government  war  effort 
and  would  be  less  concerned  than  they  have  been  with  manoeuvring  for  posi¬ 
tion  against  each  other.  From  that  point  of  view  our  invitation  to  them  has 
been  to  participate  immediately  and  effectively  in  the  counsels  of  their  country, 
1  Sir  Sikander  Hyat  Khan. 
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of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  Nations.  By  that  was  meant  that  they 
should  be  invited  to  occupy  posts  on  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  which  is,  of 
course,  a  corporate  body  and  takes  its  decisions,  as  the  Cabinet  does,  collectively, 
though  it  is  subject  to  the  overriding  authority  of  Parliament  here  and  of  the 
Viceroy  in  such  matters  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  India  as  he  may  decide 
upon.  We  hoped  that,  if  they  cooperated,  we  would  give  them  representation 
on  the  War  Cabinet  here  on  the  same  footing  as  the  representative  of  Australia, 
or  on  such  a  body  as  the  Pacific  War  Council,  and  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
In  other  words,  that  subject  to  the  existing  Constitution  of  India,  they  would 
be  given  the  very  widest  opportunity  of  effectively  cooperating  and  partic- 
pating  in  the  decisions  of  the  Government  of  India.  What  was  never  con¬ 
templated  and  could  not  be  carried  out  would  be  an  immediate  change  in  the 
fundamental  Constitution  of  India  at  this  moment  with  the  enemy  at  the  gates. 
After  all  a  Government  must  be  responsible  to  some  organised  scheme  of 
Government.  At  present  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  Government  of 
India  hes  in  Parhament,  full  discussion  in  Parhament,  and  the  responsibility 
of  Ministers  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Parhament  and  of  the  Government 
of  India  on  ultimate  issues,  major  issues,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Similarly,  as 
soon  as  an  Indian  Constitution  has  been  agreed,  the  Government  of  India  of 
that  day  will  be  responsible  to  their  Constitution,  to  its  Legislature,  within  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution.  When  people  talk  of  setting  up  at  this  moment  a 
National  Government  consisting  entirely  of  Indian  influential  political  leaders, 
they  never  face  the  question  of  whom  that  Government  is  to  be  responsible 
to,  nor  do  they  face  the  question  that  until  there  is  agreement  on  the  main 
principles  of  the  future  Government,  and  the  criticism  of  our  scheme  shows 
how  far  we  still  are  from  agreement,  you  will  not  get  agreement  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  any  new  Government.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  proposed  this  kind 
of  Government  responsible  to  itself,  composed  of  Indian  leaders,  but  they  have 
never  produced  any  indication  even  of  the  composition  of  that  Government  or 
of  the  possibilities  of  agreement  with  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Jinnah  has  condemned 
the  Sapru  scheme  outright  and  declared  the  revolt  of  the  Moslem  League 
against  it,  and  we  know  that  the  least  he  asks  for  himself  under  any  Government 
of  that  sort  is  equal  representation  with  Congress  and  all  the  Hindu  elements 
together.  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  Congress  looking  at  that,  so  that 
from  the  Constitutional  point  of  view  it  is  not  possible  to  set  up  at  this  moment 
a  Government  based  on  any  new  Constitutional  principle,  and  there  is  also 
a  practical  point  of  view  which  more  particularly  centres  on  the  issue  of  defence. 
It  is  not  possible  in  practice  at  this  moment  to  divest  His  Majesty’s  Government 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Viceroy  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
defence  of  India  and  all  that  goes  with  defence — communications,  supplies, 
Local  Government,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  defence  of  India  is  part 
of  our  general  war  against  the  Axis.  It  is  that  the  defence  of  India  is  inextricably 
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and  immediately  bound  up  with  the  defence  of  Ceylon,  which  may  become 
very  vital  in  the  immediate  future;  with  the  defence  of  Burma;  with  the  control 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  those  matters  Sir  Archibald  Wavell  is  the  single 
Commander-in-Chief  over  all.  He  must  be  absolutely  free  to  move  his  Forces, 
his  air  and  land  Forces,  where  they  are  needed  from  the  strategical  point  of  view, 
and  the  same  apphes  to  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Again,  the  Forces  we  have  there  and  in  the  perimeter  of  India  include,  besides 
the  Indian  Army,  British  troops,  British  air  forces,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  Navy.  Finally,  the  Indian  Army  is  an  historic  Army  voluntarily  recruited, 
with  a  great  tradition,  but  it  is  a  tradition  of  loyalty  to  the  King  Emperor, 
and  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  en¬ 
trusting  of  defence  to  an  Indian  member  of  the  Executive  would  not  create 
the  most  serious  difficulties  within  the  Indian  Army  itself  and  from  that  point 
of  view  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  and  dangerous  to  the  whole  defence  of 
India. 

Therefore,  the  idea  that  you  can  hand  over  the  general  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  today  and,  above  all,  control  of  defence  to  an  Indian  member 
of  the  Executive  is  really  out  of  the  question.  What  has  been  offered  and  what 
is  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  connection  with  defence — of  course 
I  am  talking  entirely  off  the  record  now,  we  shall  know  in  48  hours  or  so 
whether  that  offer  is  acceptable  or  not — is  a  function  which  an  Indian  politician 
can  most  effectively  and  fittingly  exercise,  that  of  coordinating  the  whole 
business  of  defence  with  civil  defence,  with  local  government,  with  the  work 
of  the  provinces,  with  the  other  departments  of  the  centre,  and  with  a  good 
many  of  the  functions  of  the  Defence  Department  at  present  which  do  not 
directly  affect  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  control  over  the  whole  military 
machine.  So  far  as  we  can  possibly  go  in  that  direction  we  are  going  and  we 
believe  the  offer  we  have  made  in  that  respect  is  an  eminently  fair  one  and  one 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  anyone  who  both  wants  the  success  of  the 
war  and  in  general  terms  accepts  our  pledges  for  the  future  of  India,  should 
be  an  acceptable  offer.  If  it  is  rejected,  it  will  not  be  because  the  post  is  not  of 
real  importance,  but  because  Congress  leaders  will  have  made  up  their  minds 
on  general  grounds  to  reject  our  scheme  anyhow.  It  will  not  be  because 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  the  Viceroy  have  been  sticky  and  have  refused  to  make 
some  tolerable  concession  in  order  to  bring  about  a  big  result  and  bring  the 
whole  mass  of  India  right  behind  the  Government’s  war  effort.  It  will  not  be 
that.  It  will  be  because  the  Congress  leaders  did  not  want  agreement  except 
on  their  own  terms,  their  own  terms  as  against  the  Government  here,  their 
own  terms  as  against  the  Moslems,  their  own  terms  as  against  the  rights  of 
the  Princes  to  decide  on  their  own  representation  on  any  constitution-making 
body.  The  Working  Committee  of  Congress  passed  a  Resolution  a  few  days 
ago  which  has  not  yet  been  published,  I  see  that  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad 
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said  it  would  probably  be  published  today  or  it  may  be  tomorrow,  but  I  think 
its  general  character  has  been  pretty  freely  indicated  in  the  Indian  Press  and 
has  been  telegraphed  here.  I  think  it  will  confirm  that,  if  there  is  a  breakdown, 
it  will  not  be  in  fact  on  the  particular  issue  of  such  defence  powers  as  are  or  are 
not  given  to  an  Indian  member  of  the  Executive,  but  on  Congress’s  rejection 
of  the  scheme  as  a  whole  as  not  fitting  in  with  its  conception  of  its  in  fact 
rightful  authority  to  govern  India. 

question:  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  existing  frontiers  of  some  of  the 
provinces  are  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary  and  is  it  essential  to  your  scheme 
that  the  constituents  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  should  be  based  upon  existing 
Provinces?  For  example,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Sikhs 
that  they  are  inside  the  Punjab.  Is  it  necessary,  if  you  take  that  example,  that 
the  Punjab  as  a  whole  should  be  treated  as  a  Province  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  existing 
frontiers  arose  under  bureaucratic  conditions  and  did  not  entirely  coincide  with 
communal  or  racial  boundaries.  That  is  in  one  sense  an  argument  encouraging 
the  hope  that  the  outcome  of  the  decision  will  be  unity  and  not  division,  but 
there  was  the  further  question  that  if  you  were  to  set  up  a  body  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  war  you  must  start  with  some  existing  method  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  turning  over  the  whole  field  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lower 
Houses  of  Provinces  did  in  fact  offer  the  most  natural  basis.  The  only  criticism 
from  India  of  the  suggested  constitution-making  body,  and  it  is  only  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  has  come  from  those  who  have  said  that  the  whole  of  the  Province  should 
not  form  a  single  electorate,  but  that  each  Province  should  select  its  own  delega¬ 
tion.  The  provincial  spirit,  however  the  Provinces  have  grown  up,  is  a  very 
strong  thing.  As  I  indicated  just  now,  it  is  a  very  strong  thing  in  the  Punjab 
and  in  Bengal  and  in  Orissa,  which  was  definitely  carved  out  to  meet  the 
Oriya-speaking  population’s  demand  for  a  separate  representation.  It  is  I  think  the 
nearest  we  can  get,  but  we  have  never  excluded  the  idea  that  when  they  come 
down  to  business  it  may  be  part  of  the  terms  of  compromise  that  there  should 
be  readjustments  of  boundaries.  It  may  very  weh  be  that  the  Sikhs  will  either 
so  effectively  throw  their  weight  in  the  Punjab  against  non-adhesion  as  to 
justify  Mr.  Jinnah’s  fears,  or  that  the  Moslems  will  offer  them  an  internal 
autonomy  within  the  Punjab  or  a  special  position.  They  do  in  fact  enjoy  very 
considerable  powers  in  the  Punjab  already  politically,  but  the  whole  of  our 
idea  is  to  set  up  something  that  will  bring  the  process  of  discussion  and  argument 
and  practical  getting  together  in  being.  I  have  always  held  the  view  that  if 
you  once  begin  on  customs  tariffs,  telegrams,  aviation,  railways,  with  the  inter¬ 
locking  of  elements,  the  arguments  for  union  are  so  strong  that  even  Pakistan 
will  recede  into  the  background,  but  if  you  deny  the  Moslems  the  right  to 
stand  out  then  they  harden  their  heart  and  will  refuse  to  discuss  anything.  In 
fact  I  think  it  could  not  be  put  better  than  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  put  it  in  one  of 
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his  Press  talks2  when  he  said  “If  you  say  to  people  ‘you  come  into  the  room  and 
the  door  is  locked  behind  you  and  the  thing  is  settled  by  a  majority’,  then  they 
will  not  come  into  the  room.’  Indeed,  if  we  had  not  got  the  non-adhesion 
principle  I  should  think  it  very  probable  certain  Provinces  would  refuse  to 
join  the  party  from  the  start.  As  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  says,  “come  into  the  room 
and  discuss  the  plan  in  partnership  and  if  you  do  not  like  it  you  can  always  go 
out  by  the  other  door”  then  there  is  no  reason  for  not  coming  in. 

question:  May  I  enquire  if  Congress  accepts  the  plan,  is  it  proposed  to 
transfer  from  the  India  Office  to  the  Dominions  Office  Indian  affairs,  or  would 
that  await  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  to  bring  it  into  force  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  question 
of  transferring  Indian  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  the  India  Office  has  to  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  on  behalf  of  India.  I  should  say  the  bulk  of  the 
work  done  by  the  India  Office  at  this  moment  concerns  not  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  but  the  multifarious  demands  of  the  Indian  Army  upon  the 
Treasury  and  War  Office  and  the  Air  Ministry  for  equipment  of  all  sorts  and 
concerns  a  great  deal  of  work  that  is  being  done  in  India  for  Departments  here 
and  paid  for  by  Departments  here,  all  of  which  has  to  come  through  the  same 
channel  and  requires  a  very  considerable  staff  to  deal  with  it.  You  could  not 
hand  over  the  India  Office  plus  the  Burma  Office,  which  is  also  of  some  little 
importance,  to  a  Department  like  the  Dominions  Office  which  has  very  little 
administrative  work  to  do  and  occupies  comparatively  few  rooms  in  what  was 
the  old  Colonial  Office  building.  What  will  be  the  position  after  the  new  Indian 
Constitution  is  formed  I  do  not  know.  Then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  convenience. 
If  there  was  so  little  work  then  being  done  as  not  to  justify  a  separate  Depart¬ 
ment,  then  it  might  be  handed  over  to  an  enlarged  Dominions  Office.  I  cannot 
say.  At  any  rate,  there  could  be  no  question  at  present  of  overloading  the 
Dominions  Office  with  the  enormous  burden  of  the  work  of  an  office  which 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case  is  a  much  bigger  office  both  on  the  military  and 
the  civilian  side  than  the  Dominions  Office,  but  of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “the  dead  hand  of  the  India  Office  weighing  on 
the  whole  administration  of  India”.  The  administration  of  India  is  far  too 
big  a  thing  to  be  settled  day  by  day  in  the  India  Office. 

question:  Has  it  been  possible  to  deduce  from  the  Working  Committee’s 
Resolution  and  from  such  other  information  as  may  be  available  whether,  if 
arrangements  acceptable  to  Congress  as  to  a  Defence  Member  can  be  made, 
they  will  then  accept  the  main  scheme  of  post-war  settlement  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  think  you  have  always  to  distinguish 
a  little  bit  between  what  you  might  call  public  denunciation  of  a  thing  and 
practical  agreement.  If  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  having  passed  Resolutions 
denouncing  the  scheme  from  various  points  of  view,  they  still  think  it  is  not 
2  In  his  broadcast;  see  No.  457. 
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so  bad  and  they  come  to  an  agreement  about  the  Defence  Portfoho  or  the 
Portfolio  that  is  suggested  to  them,  then  they  come  in  and  whether  they  publish 
their  criticism  or  not  it  will  stand  on  record,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  they 
would  come  in  and  co-operate.  As  I  say,  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  they  do 
intend  to  reject  the  proposals  as  a  whole  and  will  look  upon  the  defence  question 
more  as  a  tactical  issue  for  breaking  off  the  negotiations  than  as  the  real  reason. 

question:  Do  they  envisage  an  Indian  Defence  Minister  as  a  Member  of 
the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  as  at  present  constituted,  or  as  part  of  a  new 
National  Government  during  the  interim  period  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  do  not  know.  After  all,  there  have 
been  a  great  many  discussions  and  a  certain  amount  has  been  said  in  public. 
This  morning’s  paper  attributed  to  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  the  statement  that 
the  real  question  was  who  was  boss,  the  Indians  or  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  implying  that  he  thought  the  Indians  should  be  boss.  That  is  of  course  a 
fundamental  issue. 

question:  On  the  question  of  the  Provinces,  what  elasticity  have  you  in 
your  scheme  in  the  case,  say,  of  Bengal  where  there  is  a  Moslem  majority  in 
Eastern  Bengal  ?  Do  you  contemplate  that  they  could  separate  and  become  a 
separate  unit? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  Bengal  has  numerically  from  the  point 
of  view  of  population  a  small  Moslem  majority,  I  think  it  is  54  per  cent  Mbslem 
and  46  per  cent  Hindu.  If  Bengal  wished  to  stand  out,  it  has  a  population  of 
50  million,  two  and  half  times  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  Dominions  added 
together,  but  of  course  Mr.  Jinnah’s  fear  is  that  the  Hindu  element  which  owns 
most  of  the  industries  in  Bengal  and  therefore  most  of  the  money  will  be  able 
to  secure  that  Bengal  at  any  rate  will  stand  out.  If  it  does  stand  out,  well  then 
it  stands  out  for  the  time  being.  I  would  if  I  may  come  back  to  the  question  of 
Pakistan  for  the  moment.  Supposing  that  the  worst  happens,  in  one  sense,  and 
that  the  North-Western  Provinces  stood  out,  that  Bengal  stood  out,  and  as  is 
certainly  probable,  that  a  good  many  of  the  major  States  stood  out,  Allahabad 
[Hyderabad  ?]  and  so  on,  those  separations  running  across  the  whole  problem 
of  India’s  economic  unity — railway  unity  and  so  on — will  force  the  separate 
Governments  to  meet  in  some  sort  of  standing  Conference  during  the  period. 
I  imagine  if  that  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  Burma,  you  will  provide  at  any 
rate  for  three  years  or  so  that  a  common  tariff  would  remain,  but  those  Govern¬ 
ments  would  have  to  meet  to  consult  together  and  would  almost  certainly  in 
the  outcome  frame  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi  constitution  for  their  common 
defence  and  in  working  together.  I  have  in  mind,  if  those  things  happen,  the 
kind  of  constitution  that  existed  in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  seceding 
American  Colonies  between  their  independence  and  the  date  when  they  found 
that  such  a  loose  Confederation  was  so  unworkable  that  they  finally  framed  the 
present  American  Constitution. 
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It  might  well  be  that  the  first  Constitutional  scheme  emerging  after  the 
liberation  of  India  from  British  control  would  be  a  difficult  and  unworkable 
one  because  of  the  various  elements  and  would  lead  up  to  closer  and  more 
effective  union  once  the  various  elements  felt  their  feet,  but  the  beginning  of 
the  process  of  feeling  their  feet  is  in  the  Provinces,  the  right  of  saying  “Will 
we  come  in  or  not?’  .  That  is  the  beginning  of  true  independence  and  the  true 
Dominion  spirit. 

question:  But  you  do  rather  feel,  as  you  express  it  yourself,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  would  be  difficult  and  unworkable  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  Not  unworkable  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  not  get  along  somehow,  but  that  it  might  lead  those  concerned  to  frame 
a  closer  scheme,  again  I  do  not  call  that  a  new  scheme.  The  whole  essence  of 
our  policy  is  to  make  Indians  face  the  responsibility  of  framing  a  scheme  for 
India  themselves.  If  they  can  agree  about  a  scheme  then  they  will  work  it. 
Nobody  is  going  to  work  a  Constitution  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them 
against  their  will.  We  work  our  Constitution  because  we  have  agreed  to  it 
for  centuries.  There  is  no  Constitution  that  cannot  be  made  entirely  unworkable 
if  there  is  a  considerable  element  that  dislikes  it.  The  British  Constitution  was 
pretty  nearly  wrecked  by  the  Irish.  If  we  had  to  force  a  majority  Constitution 
upon  India  I  have  no  doubt  the  Moslems  would  probably  wreck  it  in  the 
Parliamentary  sense,  if  they  did  not  wreck  it  in  the  military  sense  long  before. 

question:  You  say  it  is  a  thing  for  Indians  themselves  to  do,  but  the 
secession  clause,  the  right  of  the  States  to  stand  out,  is  to  be  dictated  from  here. 
That  is  not  a  thing  for  Indians  to  decide  as  to  whether  they  will  have  it  or  will 
not  have  it. 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  It  is  only  another  way  of  saying,  as 
I  put  it,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  see  any  substantial  part  of  India  coerced  into 
a  majority  Constitution,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  prepared  to  allow  those 
parts  of  India  that  want  to  go  ahead  to  go  ahead  without  being  held  up  by  the 
others. 

question:  On  the  other  hand,  take  Bengal,  you  say  Bengal  must  not  be 
coerced,  if  Bengal  votes  by  54  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  for  standing  out,  what 
about  the  46  per  cent  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  see  them  coerced  into  staying  in 
Bengal  ?  Can  you  get  away  from  the  coercion  of  minorities  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  In  all  those  matters,  the  question  of 
self-determination  is  always  a  question  of  area.  There  was  no  case,  by  a  majority 
vote  perhaps,  for  the  Irish  Free  State  ever  being  set  up.  They  were  in  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  minority  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  they  felt  very  strongly,  and 
they  included  a  certain  minority  who  would  sooner  not  have  gone  out.  Ulster 
was  separated,  but  Ulster  again  included  a  considerable  minority  that  would 
sooner  have  been  in  Eire.  All  you  can  do  is  to  minimise  the  element  of  coercion 
and  injustice  as  much  as  possible.  What  one  hopes  is  that  so  large  a  minority  in 
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Bengal  will  see  to  it  that  they  persuade  the  majority  of  the  advantages  of  unity, 
but  we  come  back  to  the  point  that  it  is  by  agreement  they  have  to  go  forward. 
I  do  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  that  we  are  forcing  this  question 
of  secession  on  India.  What  we  have  insisted  upon  is  that  there  shall  not  be 
coercion  of  major  elements,  and  in  order  to  enable  India  to  go  ahead  consistently 
with  that  pledge  of  ours  we  have  said  that  those  Provinces  that  wish  to  get 
ahead  without  certain  others  can  go  ahead.  The  form  in  which  it  is  put  in  the 
Declaration,  which  is  a  Constitutional  document,  leaves  the  right  of  non¬ 
adhesion  because  we  wanted,  and  Mr.  Jinnah  has  criticised  this,  we  wanted  to 
correct  the  bias  towards  unity  by  suggesting  an  All-India  Constitution-making 
Body;  we  might  quite  possibly  have  said  that  the  constitution-making  body 
should  consist  of  such  provinces  as  wished  to  come  together.  That  would  have 
been  in  a  sense  following  the  Dominion  analogy  even  more  closely,  but  I  quite 
agree  you  must  not  press  that  analogy  too  far.  Therefore,  we  have  begun  with 
a  constitution-making  body  on  which  all  Parties  are  represented,  but  in  which 
the  ultimate  right  of  standing  out  remains  with  any  Province  that  feels  that 
this  Constitution  imposes  an  injustice  upon  it.  What  one  always  hopes  is  th'at 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  during  the  convention  the  arguments  of  those 
Provinces  will  be  met  in  one  way  or  another. 

question:  But  the  right  of  coercing  the  minority  is  not  to  be  denied,  it  is 
to  be  vested  in  Provincial  Governments? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  It  has  been  reduced  to  a  small  area,  that 
is  quite  true.  After  all,  there  is  a  limit  to  which  you  can  spht  it  up.  You  may  have 
to  readjust  your  boundaries.  You  may  have  even  to  create  an  autonomy  within 
a  Province,  but  at  any  rate  in  order  to  get  a  beginning  you  have  the  existing 
organisations.  After  all,  in  international  affairs  we  have  always  taken  that  point 
of  view.  We  have  never  admitted,  I  hope  not  at  any  rate,  the  German  contention 
that  Czechoslovakia  had  no  right  to  its  existence  because  there  was  a  Sudeten 
minority. 

question:  You  spoke  of  Congress  exercising  pressure  upon  us  through 
America.  Are  you  referring  to  something  that  has  happened  recently? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  No.  I  am  afraid  American  public 
opinion  has  been  predominantly  influenced  by  lecturers  and  speakers  from  the 
Congress  point  of  view  and  in  fact  America  generally  has  accepted  the  view 
that  Congress  speaks  for  the  whole  of  India  and  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
“give  India  what  she  wants”,  although  there  is  in  fact  no  such  “she”  in  ex¬ 
istence  or  ascertainable,  although  we  should  hke  to  see  an  India  that  could  be 
described  as  “she”. 

question:  What  do  you  propose  to  do  if  Congress  does  reject  the  scheme, 
apart  from  putting  the  blame  on  Congress? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  Go  ahead  with  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  as  it  is,  carry  on  the  ordinary  administration,  carry  on  the  law. 
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question:  What  about  the  Declaration  of  1940,  would  that  still  stand? 
secretary  of  state  for  India:  Yes,  and  I  imagine  our  general  pledge 
as  to  the  future  still  stands;  we  do  not  withdraw  it;  it  remains  open  for 
acceptance  later. 

question:  The  whole  scheme ? 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA:  Yes. 

question:  The  clarification  of  the  1940  Declaration? 
secretary  of  state  for  India:  The  whole  scheme  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  stands  because  it  is  the  best  scheme  we  can  think  of,  but  of  course 
it  does  not  come  into  the  picture  any  more  for  the  moment.  Cooperation 
during  the  war,  if  that  has  been  rejected  then  we  go  ahead  without  cooperation, 
but  our  general  offer  for  the  future  stands  on  record. 

question:  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.  If  this  offer  is  rejected,  when  we 
have  to  comment  about  it  shall  we  be  able  to  say  that  nevertheless  the  declara¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  Dominion  status  and  so  on  still  stand  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  Oh,  yes.  We  do  not  say,  “This  is  our 
conception  of  how  things  should  happen,  but  if  you  do  not  accept  immediate 
cooperation  the  whole  thing  is  washed  out”. 

question:  That  was  rather  implied  in  the  original  statement. 
secretary  of  state  for  India:  It  referred  to  the  whole  thing  including 
the  important  Section  (e)  which  deals  with  the  present.  Oh,  no.  After  all,  this 
is  only  unfolding  and  giving  precision  to  what  we  have  already  pledged  our¬ 
selves  to  in  1940.  If  I  might  put  it  this  way,  if  Indians  had  had  the  kind  of 
mentality  the  Dominion  people  had,  to  make  use  of  whatever  is  offered  in 
order  to  get  more,  they  would  have  said  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  1940, 
“Will  you  please  give  us  a  closer  definition,  does  it  mean,  as  the  Balfour 
Declaration  made  it  clear  in  regard  to  the  Dominions,  equal  in  every  respect” 
and  we  should  have  had  to  say  “Yes”,  and  if  they  had  said  “From  the  point 
of  view  of  status,  these  obligations  you  refer  to,  do  you  mean  to  enforce  them 
upon  us  or  would  you  be  agreeable  to  doing  it  in  a  more  favourable  way?”, 
I  think  we  should  also  have  said  “Very  well,  we  are  willing  to  consider  that”, 
and  if  they  had  said  “Our  conception  of  a  constitution-making  body  is  one 
based  on  a  Provincial  Legislature”,  we  should  have  accepted  that  and  if  they 
had  said  “Can  a  majority  of  Provinces  go  ahead  even  if  some  Provinces  do  not 
want  to  cooperate?”  we  should  have  said  “Yes”.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
declare  now  in  what  we  think  the  best  way  of  doing  it  that  the  Indians  could 
not  have  asked  for  for  themselves  as  imphcit  or  possible  in  the  Declaration  of 
August  1940.  It  is  only  giving  it  full  effect  and  full  precision  to  what  underlay 
the  general  broad  offer  and  the  generous  offer  we  made  then.  It  is  not  so-to- 
speak  that  there  has  been  a  death-bed  repentance  as  to  the  British  future  in 
India.  The  whole  policy  was  there  in  germ,  in  essence,  before,  but  it  had  met 
with  suspicion  and  depreciation,  and  we  thought  the  time  had  come  to  clear 
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up  all  those  suspicions  in  order  to  secure  more  effective  cooperation  now  that 
the  war  is  at  India’s  gate. 

question:  You  said  we  should  know  within  48  hours  the  results  of  the 
negotiations.  Does  that  mean  there  is  a  time  limit? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  No.  What  I  mean  is  this.  I  beheve 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  been  meeting  the  Congress  people  today  and  they  will 
presumably  either  say  “Yes”  or  “No”,  or  they  will  go  back  to  the  Working 
Committee  if  they  are  inclined  to  continue  the  negotiations,  and  I  imagine 
that  in  a  matter  of  something  like  48  hours  we  shall  hear.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
longer,  it  may  be  96  hours  possibly,  but  I  should  think  the  probabilities  are 
we  shall  know  in  the  next  couple  of  days  and  that  is  why  I  thought  it  desirable, 
when  Mr.  Bracken  suggested  it,  that  we  should  meet  here  to  give  you  the  whole 
background  and  the  meaning  and  purpose  behind  the  British  Government 
policy. 

question:  We  might  know  whether  they  wished  to  negotiate  further, 
but  we  should  not  necessarily  know  whether  they  had  accepted  the  scheme 
or  not. 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  think  it  has  come  to  a  somewhat 
narrower  point  than  that.  They  have  passed  a  general  resolution  criticising, 
not  condemning  but  criticising,  but  they  have  also  at  any  rate  been  willing  to 
meet  Sir  Archibald  Wavell  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  again  to  discuss  this  question 
of  whether  an  Indian  member  should  be  given  control  of  some  Ministry  con¬ 
nected  with  defence.  I  should  think  it  would  be  pretty  certain  after  that  meeting, 
whether  they  thought  it  good  enough  from  their  point  of  view  or  did  not 
think  it  good  enough,  although  they  might  go  through  the  form  of  consulting 
their  Working  Committee  again,  I  should  have  thought  a  decision  one  way 
or  another  would  be  known  pretty  soon. 

question:  Is  it  the  case  that  acceptance  or  breakdown  depends  upon  the 
single  issue  of  the  appointment  of  an  Indian  Defence  Minister  and  not  on  the 
question  of  minorities  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  hoped  I  had  made  that  clear.  That 
may  be  to  some  people  the  last  straw,  but  if  it  breaks  down  on  that  point  it 
certainly  will  not  be  because  of  that ;  it  will  be  because  of  their  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

question:  Do  the  new  instructions  sent  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  cover  any 
modifications  beyond  that  question  of  a  Defence  Minister  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  He  has  had,  in  the  details  of  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  clauses  of  the  Declaration,  a  fairly  free  hand  within  certain 
limits.  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  too  closely  into  his  instructions,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  essential  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  here  and  the  complete  control  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  over  defence  in  all  its  aspects  is  set  out  quite  clearly  in  Section  (e) . 
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question;  What  are  you  proposing  to  call  the  new  Member,  Member  for 
Defence  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  think  the  question  of  nomenclature 
is  one  of  the  points  that  is  being  discussed  at  this  moment. 

question:  Would  you  feel  any  great  objection  to  calling  him  Defence 
Minister  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  do  not  know  about  “Defence 
Minister”;  Minister  for  Defence  Co-ordination  perhaps,  but  I  think  you  must 
trust  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  as  we  trust  him.  He  is  a  very  experienced  negotiator 
and  he  has  staked  his  career,  most  courageously,  on  going  out  to  conduct  these 
negotiations  and  he  is  deeply  anxious  they  should  succeed,  not  from  a  personal 
point  of  view,  but  far  more  from  the  point  of  view  that  he  is  an  intense  believer 
in  Indian  self-government,  and  I  think  you  can  trust  him  as  certainly  we  trust 
him  not  to  omit  any  httle  device  that  would  make  things  easier. 

question:  I  was  not  distrusting  him.  I  was  only  asking  whether  there  was 
any  objection  over  here  to  using  the  word  Defence  Minister.  You  rather 
suggested  there  was  because  he  would  only  be  dealing  with  part  of  defence, 
but  we  have  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War  who  only  deals  with  part  of  the  war,  but 
it  does  not  matter.  It  is  nothing  to  do  with  not  trusting  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
but  sentiment  is  extraordinarily  important  in  these  things. 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  What  I  meant  was  that  we  had  largely 
left  it  to  him  and  you  can  be  sure  that  if  there  was  anything  in  a  change  of 
names,  as  long  as  it  did  not  create  real  misunderstanding,  he  would  adopt  it. 
question:  He  has  a  free  hand  to  do  that? 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA:  YeS. 

question:  Is  the  question  of  the  Indian  Defence  Minister  the  only  major 
question  so  far  remitted  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  consideration  by  the  War 
Cabinet? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  There  may  well  be  questions  of  other 
portfolios  and  so  on,  but  they  have  not  arisen  yet.  If  there  were  agreement 
in  general  principle  I  have  no  doubt  Sir  Stafford  might  have  to  remain  out 
there  a  little  bit  longer  to  discuss  other  possible  posts  in  the  Government, 
although  once  the  general  principle  is  settled  of  course  it  is  for  the  Viceroy  to 
reconstitute  his  own  Executive  Council  and  you  cannot  have  somebody  else 
forming  your  Government  for  you.  What  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  gone  out 
to  do  is  to  settle  the  broad  principles  of  agreement  and  in  connection  with  that 
he  has  discussed  one  particular  detailed  point  arising  out  of  the  question  of 
Defence.  If  there  is  agreement  on  that  then  no  doubt  the  other  matters  will 
be  either  discussed  in  general  terms  by  him  or  settled  by  the  Viceroy.  I  admit 
there  are  probably  rather  intricate  questions  of,  for  instance,  if  this  new  port¬ 
folio  in  connection  with  defence  is  occupied  by  a  Hindu  what  will  the  Moslems 
get  to  balance  it,  or  if  a  Moslem  gets  that  portfolio  what  will  the  Hindus  get 
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to  balance  it  and  all  those  sort  of  things  will  come  into  the  picture  if  there  is 
agreement. 

question:  Are  the  Americans  mediating? 

secretary  of  state  for  india:  Oh  no.  I  think  the  last  thing  President 
Roosevelt  would  wish  to  do  would  be  to  mediate.  We  all  know  the  general 
point  of  view  of  the  Americans  and  their  general  sympathies  and  that  America 
would  heartily  wish  for  an  agreement,  but  I  think  “mediation”  would  not 
be  the  appropriate  word. 

question:  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  about  that  mysterious 
letter  the  President  is  supposed  to  have  sent  to  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

question:  Are  we  to  understand  that  what  you  have  said  is  to  be  used 
only  when  a  decision  has  been  announced  ? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  Yes.  I  have  been  talking  very  frankly 
and  off  the  record  in  order  to  give  you  our  outlook  and  a  background.  I  do 
not  think  anything  I  have  said  is  suitable  for  quotation,  but  it  is  suitable  for 
guidance.  I  have  prepared  something  for  guidance,  for  the  use  of  your  leader 
writers  and  others  in  judging  of  the  situation  when  it  emerges,  whether  suc¬ 
cessfully  or  unsuccessfully  (hand-out3  circulated).  If  it  emerges  successfully  and 
there  are  further  developments  coming  along  subsequently,  if  it  should  be 
your  wish  I  would  meet  you  again  and  have  another  talk. 

question:  But  meanwhile  nothing  you  have  said  is  to  be  used? 

secretary  of  state  for  India:  No,  it  is  not  to  be  used  except  as  back¬ 
ground  for  guidance. 

question:  The  point  arises  that  you  have  given  us  something  that  might 
be  definite  news,  or  might  easily  look  like  definite  news,  but  that  is  not  to  be 
touched  as  news? 

minister  of  information:  Not  until  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  makes  his 
announcement  from  India.  The  news  must  come  from  India. 

We  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for  coming 
here  to-day. 


3  Not  printed. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Maulana  Azad1 
Cmd.  6350 

7  April  1942 

I  have  as  I  promised  when  I  last  saw  you  consulted  His  Majesty’s  Government 
as  to  what  further  step  could  be  taken  in  order  to  meet  the  criticism  of  your 
Working  Committee,  that  under  clause  (e)  of  the  draft  declaration  the  defence 
of  India  would  not  fall  to  be  administered  by  a  representative  Indian.  Although, 
as  the  Working  Committee  have  fully  understood,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  change  in  the  existing  constitution  during  the  period  of  hostihties,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  are  anxious  to  give  representative  Indians  the  maximum 
possible  participation  in  the  Government  during  that  period.2  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  laid  down  in  clause  (e)  of  the  draft  declaration  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  you  the  technical  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  will  not  here  reiterate  them.  I  have  also  pointed 
out  that  all  those  main  aspects  of  the  defence  of  India  which  at  present  fall 
under  the  care  of  other  members  of  the  Executive  (e.g.,  civil  defence,  supply, 
home  affairs,  communications,  etc.,  etc.)  will,  if  the  scheme  is  accepted,  be 
administered  by  representative  members  in  the  new  National  Government. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  are  however  anxious  to  do  their  utmost  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Indian  people  and  to  demonstrate  their  complete  trust  in  the 
co-operative  effort  of  the  two  peoples,  British  and  Indian,  which  they  hope 
may  reinforce  the  defence  of  India.  They  also  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  necessities  of  an  effective  appeal 
to  the  Indian  peoples  for  their  own  defence. 

I  am  therefore  authorised  to  propose  to  you  as  a  way  out  of  the  present 
difficulties  that  (a)  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  retain  a  seat  on  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  Executive  Council  as  War3  Member  and  should  retain  his  full  control 
over  all  the  war  activities  of  the  armed  forces  in  India  subject  to  the  control 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  War  Cabinet,  upon  which  body  a 
representative  Indian  should  sit  with  equal  powers  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  defence  of  India.  Membership  of  the  Pacific  Council  would  likewise  be 
offered  to  a  representative  Indian.  ( b )  An  Indian  representative  member  would 
be  added  to  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  who  would  take  over  those  sections  of  the 
Department  of  Defence  which  can  organisationally  be  separated  immediately 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  War  Department  and  which  are  specified 


1  Sir  S.  Cripps  transmitted  the  text  of  this  letter  to  Mr  Amery  (via  Viceroy)  in  telegram  930-S  of 
7  April,  observing  that  he  expected  to  receive  a  reply  the  same  evening.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 

2  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  no  full  stop  here  and  continues  up  to  and  including  the  word  ‘declaration’. 

3  ‘War’  omitted  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 
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under  head  (I)  of  the  annexure.  In  addition  this  member  would  take  over  the 
Defence  Co-ordination  Department  which  is  at  present  directly  under  the 
Viceroy  and  certain  other  important  functions  of  the  Government  of  India 
which  are  directly  related  to  defence  and  which  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the 
other  existing  departments,  and  which  are  specified  under  head  (II)  of  the 
annexure. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  very  much  hope,  as  I  personally  hope,  that  this 
arrangement  will  enable  the  Congress  to  come  into  the  scheme,  so  that  if 
other  important  bodies  of  Indian  opinion  are  also  willing  it  will  be  possible 
for  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  embark  forthwith  upon  the  task  of  forming 
the  new  National  Government  in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  Indian 
opinion.4 


Annex  I  to  No.  343 

Matters  now  dealt  with  in  the  Defence  Department  which  would  be  transferred 
to  a  Defence  Co-ordination  Department: 

(a)  Public  relations. 

(b)  Demobilisation  and  post  war  reconstruction. 

(c)  Petroleum  officer  whose  functions  are  to  calculate  the  requirements  of 
and  make  provision  for  all  petroleum  products  required  for  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  the  civil  departments,  including  storage  and  distribution. 

(d)  Indian  representation  on  the  Eastern  Group  Supply  Council. 

(e)  Amenities  for  and  welfare  of  troops  and  their  dependants  including 
Indian  soldiers’  boards. 

(/)  All  canteen  organisations. 

(g)  Certain  non-technical  educational  institutions,  e.g.,  Lawrence  schools, 
K.G.R.I.M.  schools,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Royal  Indian  Military  College. 

(h)  Stationery,  printing,  and  forms  for  the  Army. 

(0  Reception,  accommodation,  and  social  arrangements  for  all  foreign 
missions,  representatives,  and  offices. 


Annex  II  to  No.  343 

In  addition  the  Defence  Co-ordination  Department  would  take  over  many 
major  questions  bearing  directly  on  defence  but  difficult  to  locate  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  existing  departments;  examples  are  denial  policy,  evacuation  from 
threatened  areas,  signals  co-ordination,  economic  warfare. 


4  [Note  in  Cmd.  6350]  (A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Mr  Jinnah.) 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  (via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  LIPOI6jio6c:  f  28 

immediate  7  April  1942,  4  pm 

444.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  for  Sir  S.  Cripps.  Viceroy’s  telegram 
919-S1  has  crossed  War  Cabinet  conclusion  embodied  in  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  telegram  441. 2  Commander-in-Chief’s  proposals  are  entirely  within 
terms  of  paragraph  3  of  that  conclusion.  Wish  you  success. 

1  No.  541.  2  No.  538. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125(29 


new  Delhi,  7  April  1942,  6.50  pm 
Received:  8  April,  1.50  am 

No.  932-G.  Following  is  summary  of  Press  account  of  open  session  of  All- 
India  Mushm  League  at  Allahabad  on  April  5th  and  6th: 

Begins.  Various  resolutions  regarding  Cripps’  proposals  placed  before  Subjects 
Committee  were  withdrawn  on  Jinnah’s  appeal  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
commit  League  to  particular  course  of  action  in  view  of  liquid  state  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Cripps  and  political  parties. 

2.  Resolution  was  adopted  with  one  dissentient  vote  authorising  Jinnah  till 
next  session  to  take  all  action  he  might  consider  necessary  in  furtherance  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  Muslim  League  and  consistent  with  principles,  policy  and  goal  of  League. 

3.  Session  unanimously  adopted  resolution  that  committee  be  appointed  by 
Jinnah  to  take  forthwith  all  necessary  and  effective  steps  for  protection  of  hfe, 
honour  and  property  of  Mussalmans  in  consultation  with  Provincial  Leagues 
and  to  submit  weekly  report  to  Jinnah  of  steps  taken. 

4.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  unanimously  praising  Jinnah’s  expulsion 
of  Fazlul  Haq  from  League;  expressing  sympathy  with  evacuees  from  Java, 
Burma  and  Malaya,  and  condemning  those  responsible  for  “shameful  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Indian  nationals”;  and  urging  Government  of  India  to 
remove  all  restrictions  on  Allama  Mashriqi,  lift  ban  on  Khaksar  movement, 
and  release  unconditionally  all  Khaksar  prisoners.1  (Last  resolution  was  moved 
by  Jinnah.)  Ends. 


1  See  No.  170,  note  3. 
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Sir  F.  Puckle  to  Mr  Joyce 
Telegram,  L/ 1/1/751:  £569-70 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  7  April  I942,  IO.5O  pm 

personal  and  secret  Received:  11  April,  11  pm 

No.  2756.  Joyce  from  Puckle.  Your  telegram  61881  April  4th.  The  note  below 
deals  with  probable  effect  on  war  effort  particularly  recruiting  and  industrial 
output  in  event  of  (a)  acceptance  or  (h)  rejection  of  the  proposals  and  lines 
which  may  be  taken  with  press  correspondents.  Kindly  inform  Hennessy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  if  Congress  accept  British  Government’s  scheme, 
the  Muslim  League  in  order  not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  will  also  accept.  The 
Hindu  Mahasabha  and  the  Sikhs  are  not  likely  to  accept  any  scheme  which 
permits  creation  of  some  sort  of  Pakistan.  Advantages  of  this  degree  of  settle¬ 
ment  would  be  (a)  cessation  of  constant  nagging  against  Government  which 
Nationahst  press  indulges  in.  This  should  result  in  steadying  of,  if  not  definite 
improvement  in,  morale  in  towns  and  of  educated  classes,  who  by  and  large 
are  Nationalists.  Psychological  gain  would  be  considerable,  (h)  Some  im¬ 
provement  in  recruiting  Hindu  young  men  particularly  those  qualified  by 
status  and  education  to  be  officers,  (c)  Greater  readiness  to  subscribe  to  war  loans 
and  accept  additional  taxation. 

The  disadvantages  would  be:  (a)  probable  deterioration  of  communal  rela¬ 
tions  since  Hindu  Mahasabha  and  Sikhs  would  almost  certainly  start  a  raging 
agitation  against  Pakistan. 

(b)  Nervousness  amongst  Europeans  and  Government  servants  and  classes 
which  are  already  fully  supporting  war  effort  e.g.  the  Punjab.  The  war  record 
of  leading  Congressmen  does  not  inspire  any  confidence  that  they  are  not 
infested  with  “Petainism”  and  many  people,  Indian  as  well  as  British,  doubt 
whether  a  National  Government  in  which  Congress  had  large  influence  would 
be  100  per  cent  prepared  to  see  the  war  through. 

2.  If  as  today  seems  more  hkely  to  happen  the  scheme  is  rejected  the  position 
may  be  something  as  follows:  We  may  assume  that  though  official  attitude  of 
League  may  not  change  the  Moslem  Community  in  general  is  satisfied  that  the 
scheme  attempted  to  protect  them:  we  can  probably  rely  on  increased  co¬ 
operation  from  Moslems  in  general,  as  distinct  from  their  political  organisa¬ 
tions.  Hindu  Mahasabha  and  Sikhs  will  be  relieved  that  the  scheme  is  dead  for 
the  present  and  there  is  unlikely  to  be  any  material  change  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  war  effort.  The  Congress  will  be  in  a  difficult  position;  the  scheme 
gives  a  great  deal  of  what  they  have  been  demanding  and  they  will  have  an 
uneasy  conscience  and  will  have  to  justify  their  action  to  Congressmen,  to 
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India  and  to  the  world.  Even  if  we  take  at  its  face  value  a  recent  statement  that 
Congress  will  maintain  its  policy  of  not  embarrassing  us  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  a  policy  which  has  sometimes  been  rather  curiously  interpreted  in  conduct, 
we  can  expect  increased  nagging  and  criticism  of  the  Government. 

This  will  inevitably  still  further  weaken  the  morale  in  the  towns  and  of  the 
educated  classes  and  may  absolutely  destroy  it.  Position  as  regards  labour  seems 
unlikely  to  be  affected,  and  the  output  of  munitions  etc.  should  not  fall  off. 
In  the  army,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  old  martial  classes  are  concerned,  there 
may  be  a  feeling  of  relief  at  disappearance  of  the  prospect  of  Congress  control 
of  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  though  young  officers  may  share  the  depression 
of  their  civilian  friends.  In  general,  recruitment  from  classes  which  are  at  present 
offering  themselves,  is  not  likely  to  be  affected.  Extension  of  recruitment  to 
other  classes  and  recruitment  for  commissioned  ranks  may  suffer.  To  sum  up, 
failure  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’s  mission  will  not  seriously,  if  at  all,  directly  affect 
the  material  side  of  the  war  effort;  it  will  weaken  the  morale  and  encourage 
defeatism  and  to  that  extent  indirectly  affect  the  war  effort. 

3.  This  presupposes  that  rejection  of  the  scheme  will  not  be  followed  by 
acute  communal  trouble  and  Congress  will  not  indulge  in  other  than  passive 
anti-war  agitation. 

I  do  not  think  communal  trouble  is  likely.  The  danger  is  that  Congress  may 
intensify  anti-war  agitation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government  will  not 
be  able  to  ignore  it  and  will  be  driven  to  “repressive”  measures,  amounting, 
may  be,  in  places,  to  martial  law.  In  circumstances  such  as  these  we  must  expect 
labour  trouble,  sabotage  and  fifth  column  activities — in  fact  a  very  grave 
menace  to  India’s  chances  of  defending  herself  successfully.  Any  such  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  coincide  with  air  raids  on  Indian  towns  or  a  Japanese  landing.  If  it 
ever  does  come  to  this,  it  will  be  by  the  deliberate  wish  and  action  of  Congress. 

4.  Our  scheme  of  publicity  should  be  as  follows,  in  case  of  failure: 

(i)  The  future.  We  have  offered  everything  which  the  nationalists  have 
asked  for:  the  right  of  secession  from  Empire;  self-determination;  constitution 
to  be  framed  by  Indians  in  a  freely  elected  democratic  body;  no  special  pro¬ 
tection  for  British  business  or  British  civil  servants. 

The  right  of  non-accession  may  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  U.S.A.  It  is  one 
thing  to  coerce  a  political  minority,  quite  another  when  the  minority  is 
religious.  It  rests  with  the  constitution-making  body  i.e.  with  Indians  to  devise 
terms  which  will  keep  the  minorities  within  the  Union.  If  they  cannot  do  this 
is  it  suggested  that  British  bayonets  should  compel  the  minorities  to  stay  in? 
The  biggest,  Muslims,  are  one  third  of  the  population  of  British  India. 

1  Enquiring  what  line  Sir  F.  Puckle  proposed  to  take  with  responsible  correspondents  if  they  asked 
for  probable  reactions  of  the  Indian  Army  in  the  event  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  H.M.G.’s  pro¬ 
posals.  L/I/1/751:  f  376. 
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The  States  may  be  another  stumbling  block.  Again  it  rests  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion-making  body  i.e.  Indians  to  devise  terms  which  will  bring  the  States  into 
the  Union.  If  not,  is  it  again  suggested  that  Britain  should  break  her  treaties 
or  compel  the  States  to  come  in  by  force? 

(ii)  The  present — what  we  can  say  here  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  Cripps 
has  offered  but  the  arguments  against  handing  over  the  complete  control  of  the 
war  effort  to  the  interim  Indian  Government  seem  to  be  realised  in  the  U.S.A. 
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Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 1  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/141 

Diary.  7th  April  1942. 

At  2.45  p.m.  was  received  a  copy  of  a  letter2  issued  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  the 
Congress  President  earlier  in  the  morning.  This  letter,  while  safeguarding  the 
position  of  H.M.G.  with  regard  to  the  Executive  Council,  promises  in  terms 
the  transfer  of  all  portfolios  except  Defence  to  the  representative  members  in 
the  National  Government.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Turnbull  at  3.20 1  gathered 
that  the  use  of  this  phrase  was  quite  deliberate  although,  in  fact,  the  letter  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  Maulana  Saheb  before  H.E.’s  letter3  arrived  this 
morning. 

In  the  afternoon  news  was  brought  to  H.E.  by  the  C.-in-C.  that  Colonel 
Johnson,  the  U.S.  President’s  representative,  had  made  a  suggestion  that  if  the 
defence  formula  were  put  in  a  modified  form,  Nehru,  though  not  sure  of 
success,  would  have  a  try  at  getting  the  working  committee  to  accept  it.  The 
formula  was  to  the  following  effect: 

Instead  of  making  a  new  “Defence”  Department  and  giving  it  the  Defence 
Co-ordination  section  and  certain  functions  from  the  present  Defence  Depart¬ 
ment,  let  a  representative  Indian  take  over  the  existing  Defence  Department 
but  transfer  to  the  War  Department  (of  which  the  C.-in-C.  will  be  the  Member 
in  charge)  any  that  H.M.G.  desire  the  C.-in-C.  as  War  Member 

to  retain. 

The  snag  in  this  formula  appeared  to  be  that  anything  which  we  did  not 
now  specify  in  the  list  as  transferred  to  the  C.-in-C.  as  War  Member  might 
never  be  got  hold  of  later.  The  formula  clearly  required  departmental  examina¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hodson  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Ogilvie 
and  Sir  George  Spence.  Meantime  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  sent  a  further  formula 
which  was  also  examined  and  found  not  to  be  satisfactory,  although  it  appeared 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  referred  to  above.  As  a  result  of  further  examinations 
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and  discussions,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Mr.  Hodson  and  P.S.V.,  after  obtaining  H.E.’s 
general  directions,  saw  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  his  staff  late  at  night,  and  after 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  on  both  sides  a  formula  was  evolved  which 
was  accepted  by  H.E.,  and  ran  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Defence  Department  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  representative 
Indian  Member,  with  the  exception  of  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  W ar  Member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

(b)  A  War  Department  will  be  constituted  which  will  take  over  such  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Defence  Department  as  are  not  retained  by  the  Defence  Member. 
A  list  of  all  the  retained  functions  has  been  agreed,  to  which  will  be  added 
further  important  responsibilities  including  the  matters  now  dealt  with  by  the 
Defence  Co-ordination  Department  and  other  vital  matters  related  to  the 
Defence  of  India. 

This  was  to  be  delivered  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  staff  to  Colonel  Louis 
Johnson  in  the  early  morning  of  Wednesday,  8th,  and  was  to  be  handed  by 
Colonel  Johnson  to  Nehru  as  his  suggestion.  The  result  would  be  that — 

(1 a )  if  the  Congress  decided  to  come  in  on  this  formula  it  would  come  as  a 
suggestion  from  them  for  our  approval;  and 

( b )  if  the  Congress  were  not  coming  in  even  on  this  formula  the  formula 
sent  to  them  in  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  letter  to  Abul  Kalam  Azad  would  remain 
as  the  only  offer  made  by  H.M.G. 

1  Presumably  by  Mr  Pinnell,  though  this  portion  of  the  Diary  is  unsigned. 

2  No.  543.  A  footnote  in  the  Diary  states:  ‘A  copy  of  this  letter  was  also  sent  by  Sir  S.  C.  to  Mr.  Jinnah.’ 

3  Not  printed. 
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Mr  Atnery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

India  office,  7  April  1942 
Received:  8  April 

No.  20— U.  If  the  negotiations  over  defence  result  in  agreement  the  question 
of  reconstituting  your  Council  will  immediately  arise.  You  have  no  doubt 
discussed  with  Cripps  and  I  fully  appreciate  that  throughout  this  difficult  business 
you  and  he  have  been  in  closest  co-operation.  But  of  course  responsibility  rests 
with  you,  subject  to  my  concurrence,  and  it  is  important  that  there  should  be 
no  obscuring  of  the  constitutional  position.  The  Prime  Minister  shares  my  view 
on  this  and  does  not  intend  that  Cripps  should  stay  as  suggested  in  paragraph  27 
of  No.  890-S.1 

1  No.  519. 
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2.  In  the  event  of  agreement  I  should  be  glad  of  earliest  indication  of  what 
changes  you  have  in  contemplation  for  example  as  to  retention  of  European 
or  other  members  of  your  existing  executive  in  present  or  other  posts,  more 
particularly  whether  you  have  considered  giving  Finance  as  well  as  new  Defence 
Co-ordination  portfolios  to  Indian  political  leaders,  or  what  proportions  you 
have  in  mind  as  between  communities.  Equally  in  event  of  failure  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  new  situation  has  in  any  way  modified  your  previous 
plans  as  to  executive. 
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Viscount  Halifax  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)130 


IMMEDIATE  WASHINGTON,  7  April  I942 

PERSONAL 

No.  2019.  If  Cripps’  discussions  fail,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends  here 
that  it  would  be  of  great  value  for  United  States  of  America  public  opinion 
if  he  could  return  this  way  and  explain  situation  with  authority  that  only  he 
could  command.  Perhaps  this  may  be  impossible  but  I  entirely  concur  in 
estimate  of  value  and  hope  it  may  be  considered. 

Addressed  to  Foreign  Office. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/11 


THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  7  April  1 942 
PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

As  I  write  we  are  still  in  the  throes  of  Cripps’  endeavours  to  persuade  Nehru 
and  the  Working  Committee  to  accept  the  offer.  The  moves  and  counter¬ 
moves  which  fill  our  days  will  be  stale  news  to  you  by  the  time  you  receive 
this  letter,  and  I  will  therefore  forbear  for  the  moment  from  any  attempt  to 
describe  these  in  detail.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  keeps  his  temper  and  keeps  his 
heart  up  in  very  praiseworthy  fashion,  and  if  he  fails  in  the  end  no  one  will  be 
able  with  any  truth  to  suggest  the  responsibility  will  be  in  any  way  his. 
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2.  Colonel  Louis  Johnson,  Roosevelt’s  personal  representative  who  arrived  last 
week,  stayed  with  us  for  three  days  before  moving  into  his  own  house.  He  is  a 
very  pleasant  fellow  and  evidently  of  good  calibre.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
he  tells  me  that  he  is  very  favourably  impressed  by  our  war  effort  and  much  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  way  in  which  the  whole  position  has  been  prepared  in  advance 
for  him  and  the  rest  of  the  American  Technical  Mission.  The  credit  for  this 
must  go  largely  to  Jenkins  whose  clear  head  and  high  capacity  are  fortified  by 
large  experience  in  getting  together  materials  for  previous  Missions.  Johnson  has, 
ever  since  his  arrival,  been  dabbling  in  the  constitutional  affair  and  has,  I  think, 
succeeded  in  very  considerably  increasing  the  pressure  upon  the  Working 
Committee  in  favour  of  accepting  the  offer.  He  has  told  them  in  very  plain 
language  that,  unless  they  play  up  now  and  go  on  playing  up  about  this  war, 
they  will  lose  every  friend  they  have  in  the  United  States  for  two  generations. 
But  however  helpful  he  may  be,  and  may  yet  be,  I  do  not  altogether  like  the 
principle  of  anybody  in  his  position  concerning  himself  too  closely  with  de¬ 
tailed  negotiations  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  Indian  pohticians, 
and  I  shall  be  reheved  if  we  get  through  this  business  without  some  misunder¬ 
standing  or  confusion  arising  on  account  of  Johnson’s  activities  and  perhaps 
on  the  part  of  the  President  himself. 

[Para.  3,  on  the  Pir  of  Pagaro,  omitted.] 

4.  Our  news  at  the  moment  is  bad  and  the  sea  position  thoroughly  un¬ 
satisfactory.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  only  one  method  of  successfully  counter¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  command  of  these  waters,  and  that  is  the  provision  in  India 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  heavy  bombers  to  make  his  ships  uncomfortable  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  immediate  waters  to  the  west  of  this  sub-continent. 
I  do,  I  confess,  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  concentration  of  virtually 
the  whole  of  our  heavy  bombing  force  for  use  on  the  Continent  and  in  raids 
which  involve  us  in  casualties  of  the  order  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  bombers  flown 
in  any  one  night’s  operations  is  a  wise  pohcy,  having  regard  to  our  commit¬ 
ments  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  the  immense  strain  upon  our  naval  resources. 
I  cannot  but  feel,  having  watched  them  for  a  good  many  years,  that  the  “brass 
hats”  of  the  Air  Ministry  are  a  little  inclined  to  work  in  a  closed  compartment 
and  fail  to  take  due  account  of  the  general  strategic  position  in  disposing  of  their 
available  forces. 

5.  This  is  no  more  than  a  brief  line  dictated  at  a  time  of  very  heavy  pressure. 
I  only  hope  that  by  next  Tuesday  we  may  know  where  we  stand  one  way  or 
the  other,  for  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  Cripps’  Mission  is  beginning 
seriously  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  the  various  minorities,  and  I  fear  unfortunate 
consequences  if  things  are  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  pretty  soon. 

All  luck. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

8  April  1942 

No.  943 -G.  Following  is  summary  of  speech  made  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  at 
mass  meeting  in  Delhi  on  April  7th,  as  reported  in  Hindustan  Times  without 
Press  advice: 

Begins.  It  would  be  premature  to  say  anything  about  Cripps  mission  till 
Congress  Working  Committee  resolution  was  pubhshed.  India’s  problem  had 
suddenly  become  world  problem.  Head  of  Chinese  State  expressed  himself  in 
unmistakable  terms  on  question  of  India’s  freedom;1  United  States  envoy  in 
New  Delhi  was  also  taking  interest  in  matter.  There  was  no  representative  of 
Soviet  Russia  in  New  Delhi  though  Russia  was  Britain’s  Ally  and  alone  had 
done  actual  real  fighting  in  this  war.  Government  of  India  did  not  seem  to  hive 
realised  yet  that  a  war  was  going  on.  They  did  not  allow  any  Russian  in  India. 
Government  of  India  were  incapable  of  defending  this  country  and  were  not 
allowing  Indians  to  defend  it.  Germany  and  Japan  were  also  deeply  interested 
in  India’s  question  as  evinced  by  daily  broadcasts  in  Hindustani;  they  had  been 
warning  Indians  against  settlement  with  Britain. 

2.  Solution  of  India’s  problem  would  affect  whole  world.  Old  slogans  would 
not  do.  Their  attitude  should  be  determined  solely  by  consideration  of  what 
was  based  on  interest  of  India’s  freedom;  they  wanted  freedom  for  world,  but 
that  would  be  meaningless  unless  it  meant  freedom  for  India  also.  Congress 
had  never  hidden  sympathy  with  democracies  and  had  raised  voice  against 
Hitlerite  Germany  since  it  embarked  on  pohcy  of  conquest.  They  were  equally 
opposed  to  system  that  enslaved  India.  They  could  not  help  democracies  until 
freed  from  shackles  of  foreign  domination.  British  Imperialism,  despite  its 
ramifications,  was  considerably  weakened ;  it  was  no  longer  a  first  class  power 
and  could  never  survive  the  war.  Declarations  regarding  constitutional  status 
of  India  had  very  little  value  for  uncertain  future.  Value  was  only  for  the  present. 

3.  Their  sympathy  with  Russia  and  China  was  genuine.  Fall  of  Russia  would 
be  major  calamity  for  world.  It  would  be  utterly  foolish  to  desire  Russian 
defeat  simply  because  Britain  was  on  Russia’s  side.  Russia,  China  and  America 
would  play  leading  part  in  construction  of  post-war  world.  Bombing  of  Indian 
coastal  cities  should  not  frighten  them.  They  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  foreign  domination,  or  be  mere  spectators  of  game  of  Japanese  troops 
fighting  British,  Chinese  and  American  troops  on  their  sacred  soil.  Some  people 
said  he  (Nehru)  was  foolishly  and  unnecessarily  antagonising  Japanese  and 
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Germans  and  should  keep  silent  if  he  could  not  speak  well  of  Japanese;  he 
rejected  such  advice,  which  was  based  on  fear,  with  contempt.  He  had  no 
enmity  with  Japan  or  Japanese  who  had  done  many  good  things  for  their 
country.  He  had  sympathy  with  them  till  they  made  unprovoked  attack  on 
China.  Japanese  were  not  coming  to  India  at  his  invitation;  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  fight  them,  and  was  not  prepared  to  be  a  mere  spectator.  Past  history 
of  India  discredited  slogan  that  Japanese  were  coming  to  India  to  liberate  them. 
Whether  Indians  came  to  settlement  with  British  Government  or  not,  they 
would  fight  any  invading  army;  it  was  more  dignified  and  honourable  for 
India  to  go  down  fighting  with  soul  intact  and  hope  of  rising  again.  Even  if 
Cripps’  talks  failed  it  did  not  mean  they  would  not  come  to  settlement  later. 
It  would  be  great  misfortune  if  India  fell  victim  to  any  aggressor  without  a 
fight.  “Mighty  empires  have  fallen  in  recent  months.  It  will  not  be  strange  if 
India  shares  same  fate,  but  we  will  have  satisfaction  of  fighting  for  cherished 
ideal  and  will  have  firmly  laid  foundation  of  India’s  freedom.”  Ends. 

1  No.  173. 
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Mr  Amery  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  LIPOI6/io6c:  f  27 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  8  April  I942,  2.2 j  pm 

PERSONAL 

452.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  for  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Your  telegram  of 
7  April  930-S.1  In  your  talk  to  Press  on  Thursday2  would  you  find  it  possible 
to  correct  bad  publicity  effect  which  is  to  be  apprehended  from  arrangement 
of  contents  of  Annex.  Functions  of  Defence  Co-ordination  give  real  power  and 
wide  responsibility  but  as  result  of  being  placed  in  Part  II  are  over-shadowed 
by  details  in  Part  I  some  of  which  are  important  but  some  look  de  minimis  and 
derisory.  Similar  effect  results  from  words  in  body  of  letter  “In  addition” 
introducing  mention  of  Defence  Co-ordination. 

2  9  April. 


1  See  No.  543,  note  1. 
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Note  by  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 


Note  of  a  conversation  between  H.E.  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  on  8th  April  1942. 

I  saw  Cripps  at  10  p.m.,  having  asked  Colonel  Louis  Johnson  to  come  to 
Viceroy’s  House  at  10.15  p.m. 

I  told  Cripps  I  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  formula1  brought  me  from 
him  by  Mr.  Hodson.  Nor  had  my  advisers  had  time  fully  to  examine  it.  I  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  speaking  informally.  I  thought  I  should  have  difficulty 
in  accepting  paragraph  (d)  which  secures  to  H.M.G.  the  decision  as  to  the 
allocation  of  disputed  subjects  as  between  the  Defence  and  War  Departments. 
I  thought  this  a  serious  invasion  of  the  Governor-General’s  powers  in  allocating 
functions  to  Departments.  I  would  have  to  see  what  my  people  thought  about 
this.  Cripps  replied  that  he  understood  my  position  and  that  I  would  require 
time  to  examine  the  formula.  As  to  (d)  he  himself  took  the  view  that  since  the 
bargain  was  one  between  H.M.G.  and  parties  in  India,  it  was  better  that  H.M.G. 
should  decide  disputes,  if  only  because  Congress  would  suspect  the  Viceroy  of 
being  biased  in  favour  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

I  said  that  I  was  myself  nervous  about  the  hst  of  functions  to  go  to  the 
War  Department  unless  the  opposite  hst  (that  of  the  functions  to  be  left  with 
the  Defence  Member)  was  also  to  find  a  place  in  the  formula.  But  there  were 
probably  other  matters  in  which  I  might  find  difficulty  which  would  emerge 
on  fuller  examination  of  the  language.  Sir  Stafford  then  said  that  he  thought 
Congress  would  come  in  on  this  formula  and  Johnson  had  gathered  that  from 
them.  I  asked  how  Congress  had  come  to  know  about  this  formula.  Cripps 
replied  that  Johnson  had  shown  it  to  them,  but  that  they  had  not  got  it.  I  at 
once  protested  against  Congress  having  been  shown  the  draft,  and  said  that 
the  fact  that  Johnson  had  shown  it  to  them  made  the  position  all  the  worse, 
given  the  U.S.A.  position  in  the  business.  If  I  were  now  to  differ  from  the 
draft,  my  position  might  well  be  rendered  intolerable,  as  I  ran  the  risk  of  being 
held  up  to  the  U.S.A.  as  the  obstacle  to  a  settlement. 

Cripps  then  said  that  matters  had  reached  a  climax  in  which  something  had 
to  be  done  about  it  and  generally  glozed  over  the  incident. 

Johnson  then  came  in. 

I  put  a  point  to  Sir  Stafford  and  Colonel  Johnson  as  follows.  Suppose  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  Congress  felt  the  need  of  a  supreme  effort  to  recover  their 
propaganda  position  in  the  U.S.A.,  what  would  they  do?  Surely,  they  would 
try  to  interest  Colonel  Johnson  and  if  possible  so  to  work  things  as  to  emphasize 
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the  difference  between  what  Johnson  thought  good  and  reasonable  but  what 
the  British  thought  unsound — stressing  the  point  that  the  U.S.A.  who  were 
going  to  send  supplies  and  arms  and  their  own  sons  to  India  to  fight  for  India 
were  just  as  much  interested  in  the  soundness  of  the  picture  in  India  as  any 
Britisher.  So  it  would  be  claimed  the  fault  must  he  on  the  British  side.  I  was 
not,  I  said,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  this  theory,  but  it  was  a  possibility  that  they 
ought  to  watch  closely.  The  evidence  for  it  is — 

(a)  Nehru  calls  on  Colonel  Johnson  uninvited, 

(b)  a  cartoon  appears  in  Hindustan  Times  depicting  President  Roosevelt 
stepping  in  to  help  Sir  Stafford  in  his  task  of  solving  the  deadlock, 

(c)  a  headline  appears  “Will  America  intervene  in  time?” 

(d)  a  promoted  telegram  goes  to  U.S.A.  from  the  United  Press  to  say  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  and  that  Sir  Stafford  and  Colonel  Johnson  have 
approved.  Colonel  Johnson  had  tried  to  stop  the  telegram  but  someone  had 
arranged  to  the  contrary. 

The  indications  were  not  enough  to  constitute  even  a  probability,  but  it 
was  worth  watching  closely. 

Sir  Stafford  said  that  he  had  spotted  this  possibility  the  previous  evening  and 
was  terrified  of  Congress  coming  back  on  the  annexure  to  last  night’s  formula2 
(i.e.,  the  formula  based  on  the  hst  of  powers  to  be  held  by  the  Defence 
Minister)  and  offering  to  agree  if  “recruiting”  were  added  to  the  list  of  subjects 
to  be  given  to  the  new  Defence  Minister.  If  so  both  the  Viceroy  and  he  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  found  it  most  difficult  to  justify  a 
refusal  on  our  part  to  give  way  on  that  one  point,  since  its  significance  would 
not  be  understood  either  at  home  or  in  the  U.S.A. 

Colonel  Johnson  then  said  that  the  Congress  was  going  to  settle,  and  on  this 
formula. 

I  enquired  when  they  were  going  to  consider  the  new  formula.  Colonel 
Johnson  replied  “tonight — they  are  on  it  now — the  formula  on  which  I  agreed 
with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  this  evening”. 

Colonel  Johnson  then  left  with  Sir  Stafford.  I  called  Sir  Stafford  back  alone. 
I  made  a  further  and  direct  complaint  about  the  manner  in  which  I  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  been  passed  over.  We  had  neither  of  us  had  any 
opportunity  of  examining  the  formula  before  it  had  been  shown  to  Colonel 
Johnson  and  to  the  Congress  Working  Committee.  Cripps  said  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  getting  hot  and  he  had  had  to  do  something.  Hodson  had  seen  the 
formula  (Mr.  Hodson  has  since  said  that  the  document  was  only  in  his  hands  for  a 
few  minutes  and  that  he  certainly  did  not  commit  anyone  to  it).  I  remarked 
that  Mr.  Hodson  was  not  the  Governor-General  and  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  not  seen  it. 

Sir  Stafford  replied  that  the  list  of  subjects  for  the  War  Department  was  my 
1  See  Nos.  557,  para.  1  (b)  and  559.  2  See  Nos.  547,  557,  para.  1  (a)  and  558. 
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own  list  (referring  to  a  list  included  in  a  different  formula3  drafted  by  Messrs. 
Hodson  and  Ogilvie). 

I  pointed  out  that  this  did  not  justify  presenting  it  to  Congress  in  changed 
trappings. 

Concluding  the  conversation  I  observed  that  I  did  not  base  myself  on  any 
matter  of  dignity  but  would  found  myself  on  the  merits  of  the  formula  as  it 
had  been  shown  to  Congress,  and  on  the  best  opinion  I  could  form  about  it 
after  consulting  my  advisers. 


3  Not  printed. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Amery  ( via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram ,  MSS,  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  8  April  I942,  9.35  pill 

Received:  8  April,  7.15  pm 

No.  948-S.  Following  from  Sir  S.  Cripps.  United  Press  message  sent  today 
reporting  agreement  between  Colonel  Johnson  and  Nehru  on  defence  issue  is 
untrue.  Please  take  urgent  steps  to  prevent  publicity  in  conjunction  with  M.O.I. 


555 


Sir  J.  Herbert  ( Bengal )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/42 


GOVT.  HOUSE,  CALCUTTA,  8  April  I942 
6.  Political.  The  decision  of  Stafford  Cripps  to  prolong  his  stay  in  India  has 
revived  expectancy :  prior  to  that  the  general  tone  of  the  press  indicated  a  belief 
that  his  mission  had  failed.  The  attitude  of  the  Forward  Bloc  newspapers  in 
Bengal,  the  Amrita  Bazar  and  Ananda  Bazar  Patrika,  has  been  most  objectionable, 
since  it  has  been  deliberately  designed  to  emphasise  the  futility  of  the  proposals, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  country  must  look  rather  to  the  Bose  brothers  for  its 
freedom.  The  Hindu  Mahasabha  appears  to  have  definitely  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posals,  and  thus  emphasised  that  Party’s  attitude  that  it  will  be  content  with 
nothing  but  Hindu  rule.  Information  recently  received  indicates  that  the 
Mahasabha  would  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of  invoking  any  outside 
power  to  attain  their  object,  and  suggests  that  this  Party  may  prove  to  be  the 
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most  strongly  pro-Japanese.  It  considers — so  this  information  states — that  if 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  were  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  defence  of  India, 
that  would  be  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  surrender  to  the  British  proposals, 
and  that  the  Mahasabha  would  have  to  fight  Congress  over  that  issue.  There  is 
no  pleasing  some  people. 


556 

Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  (via  War  Office ) 

Telegram,  LIPOI6/io6c:  f  24 

most  immediate  9  April  1942,  i  am 

personal  and  secret  Received:  8  April,  11.20  pm 

953-S.  For  Prime  Minister  from  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 

Largely  owing  to  very  efficient  and  wholehearted  help  of  Col.  Johnson, 
President  Roosevelt’s  personal  representative,  I  have  hopes  scheme  may  now 
succeed. 

I  should  like  you  to  thank  the  President  for  Col.  Johnson’s  help  on  behalf 
of  H.M.G.,  and  also  personally  on  my  own  behalf. 


557 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  9  April  I942 

No.  956-S.  Constitutional  position.  Latest  developments  are  as  follows: 

(a)  After  discussion  with  Cripps  and  Wavell  on  evening  of  7th  April,1 
formula  given  in  my  immediately  following  telegram2  was  agreed  as  one  to  be 
taken  by  Colonel  Johnson  as  his  suggestion  to  Nehru  today  and  to  be  re¬ 
submitted  as  Congress  suggestion  if  they  agreed.  This  was  consequent  on 
representation  made  by  Johnson  to  Wavell  that  if  Defence  formula  could  be 
produced  in  a  modified  form,  there  was  some  chance  of  its  acceptance  by 
Nehru. 

(b)  I  tonight  (8th  April)  at  10.00  p.m.  saw  first  Cripps  and  thereafter  Cripps 

and  Johnson  together.3  I  made  the  point  that  the  latest  Congress  manoeuvres 
might  well  be  designed  to  drive  wedge  between  His  Majesty’s  Government 
and  U.S.A.  Johnson  replied  that  he  had  reason  to  beheve  Congress  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  latest  formula,  as  agreed  between  Cripps  and  himself,  and  were 
1  See  No.  547.  2  No.  558.  3  See  No.  553. 
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actually  now  examining  it.  Text  of  formula  which  had  been  sent  to  me  and  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  7.15  p.m.  tonight  as  being  one  which  Cripps 
thought  a  satisfactory  redraft  of  one  propounded  to  Johnson  by  Nehru  but  of 
course  without  any  indication  that  it  was  to  be  taken  back  to  the  Congress 
until  Wavell  and  I  had  considered  it,  is  contained  in  my  telegram  No.  958-S.4 
As  you  will  see  it  differs  in  vital  particulars  from  text  referred  in  (a)  above. 
Cripps  (after  Johnson  had  left)  admitted  that  he  had  let  this  formula  go  to 
Congress  on  the  ground  that  situation  had  got  hot  and  something  had  to  be 
done  and  endeavoured  to  gloze  it  over.  After  Johnson  had  left  I  said  I  would 
not  conceal  my  own  strong  feeling  of  grievance,  though  that  could  not  be 
paramount  in  any  way,  but  I  must  reserve  judgment  until  I  had  seen  the  Chief, 
which  I  will  do  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  April. 

2.  I  refrain  at  this  stage  from  comment  on  the  formula  save  to  say  that  its 
restrictive  character  will  be  evident.  Paragraph  (d),  drafted  by  Cripps,  cuts 
across  of  course  position  of  the  Governor-General. 

3 .  On  tactics,  public  interest  must  be  paramount,  and  no  feeling  of  personal 
grievance  can  be  allowed  to  count.  Nor  do  I  raise  issue  of  its  consistency  with 
instructions  of  War  Cabinet.  If  Wavell  is  content  to  accept  this  formula,  I  wall 
work  it  with  all  the  strength  I  can,  and  do  my  best  with  it.  That  is  equally  true 
of  any  modified  version  (I  need  not  trouble  you  with  drafting  amendments 
which  might  improve  matters)  which  Wavell  proposes  and  we  can  secure  (if 
Wavell  is  unable  to  accept,  I  will  of  course  back  him),  for  we  cannot  run  the 
risk  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Chief  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  being 
shown  as  unwilling  to  honour  a  formula  agreed  between  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’s  emissary  and  Roosevelt’s  personal  representative,  if  that  formula  secures 
the  support  not  only  of  Congress  but  of  the  Muslim  League  (who  have  not 
yet  been  brought  into  this  latest  development,  and  whose  attitude  I  cannot  speak 
for),  I  assume  that  that  will  be  the  wish  of  the  Cabinet  and  would  welcome 
earliest  possible  instructions. 


4  No.  559. 
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The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  p  April  1 942,  3.47  am 

Received:  p  April,  2.43  am 

No.  957-S.  Following  is  formula  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  (a)  of  my  most 
immediate  telegram  No.  956-S1  of  April  9th: 

Begins.  In  amplification  of  the  Clause  (e)  of  the  draft  declaration  His  Majesty’s 
Government  make  the  following  proposition  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Defence  of  India. 

(a)  The  Defence  Department  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  representative 
Indian  Member,  with  the  exception  of  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  War  Member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

(b)  A  War  Department  will  be  constituted  which  will  take  over  such  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Defence  Department  as  are  not  retained  by  the  Defence  Member. 
A  hst  of  all  the  retained  functions  has  been  agreed,  to  which  will  be  added 
further  important  responsibilities  including  the  matters  now  dealt  with  by  the 
Defence  Co-ordination  Department  and  other  vital  matters  related  to  the 
Defence  of  India.  Ends. 

List  referred  to  in  (h)  was  substantially  identical  with  that  given  in  my  most 
immediate  telegram  No.  919-S2  of  6th  April. 

1  No.  557.  2  No.  541. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 


MOST  immediate  new  Delhi,  p  April  1942,  3.43  am 

Received:  p  April,  2.43  am 

No.  958-S.  Following  is  text  of  Cripps-Johnson  formula  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graph  1  (b)  of  my  most  immediate  telegram  No.  956-S1  of  9th  April: 

Begins,  (a)  The  Defence  Department  shall  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a 
representative  Indian  member,  but  certain  functions  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  will  be  exercised,  until  the  new  constitution  comes  into  operation,  by 


1  No.  557. 
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the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  will  be  in  control  of  the  war  activities  of  the 
armed  forces  in  India,  and  who  will  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
for  that  purpose. 

( b )  A  War  Department  will  be  constituted2  under  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
This  Department  will  take  over  such  functions  as  are  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  A  hst  of  such  functions  has  been  prepared  and  is 
attached. 

(c)  The  Defence  Member  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  other  matters  relating  to 
Defence  in  the  Defence  Department  and  those  now  dealt  with  by  the  Defence 
Co-ordination  Department  in  addition  to  other  important  matters  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Defence. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  any  new  functions  falling  to  be  discharged  in  relation  to 
Defence  or  any  dispute  arising  as  to  the  allocation  of  any  old  functions  it  shall 
be  decided  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  Ends. 

Following  is  list  referred  to  in  ( b )  above: 

Begins.  The  War  Department,3  for  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  will 
be  Member,  will  be  responsible  for  the  governmental  relations  of  G.H.Q., 
N.H.Q.,  and  A.H.Q.  which  include — 

(1)  Examining  and  sanctioning  all  proposals  emanating  from  G.H.Q., 
N.H.Q.  and  A.H.Q. 

(2)  Representing  the  pohcy  of  Government  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  war  which  originate  in  or  concern  G.H.Q.,  N.H.Q.  or  A.H.Q. 

(3 )  Acting  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  Government  of 
India  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  on  all  such  questions. 

(4)  Acting  as  liaison  between  these  Headquarters  and  the  other  Departments 
of  Government,  and  Provincial  Governments.  Ends. 

2  Deciphered  as  ‘re-established’.  3  Decipher  has  ‘at  Simla’  after  ‘Department’. 


Minute  by  Sir  D.  Monte ath 


LIPOI6/io6c:f26 

9  April  1942 

S  [ecretary  of]  S  [tate] 

Points  which  seem  to  require  elucidation1  are : 

(1)  The  Viceroy  (956-S2— para.  2)  describes  the  formula  in  958-S  as  “re¬ 
strictive”.  In  form  it  is,  since  it  specifies  the  functions  allotted  to  the  C.  in  C. 
and  leaves  everything  else,  falling  within  the  scope  of  “Defence”,  to  the  Indian 
Defence  Member.  In  fact,  the  formulae  in  items  1  to  3,  at  any  rate,  are  so 
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comprehensive  in  relation  to  “all  questions  connected  with  the  war”  that  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  that  is  certainly  excluded  from  the  C.  in  C.  and  so  given 
to  the  Def  [ence]  Member. 

(2)  The  phrase  “governmental  relations”  is  obscure.  If  it  means  functions 
other  than  those  given  effect  within  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  by  executive 
order  by  the  competent  authority  i.e.  functions  bearing  upon  those  falling  to 
be  discharged  by  Dep[artmen]ts  of  the  G[overnment  of]  I[ndia],  the  functions 
of  the  3  Headquarters  are  to  originate  (as  well  as  execute  so  far  as  the  Service 
machine  is  competent)  all  matters  affecting  the  3  Services  except  administration 
of  cantonments,  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  Indian  Soldiers’  (welfare)  Board. 

Para.  2  therefore  leaves  it  to  the  C.  in  C.  to  represent  the  “policy  of  Govern¬ 
ment”  on  practically  everything  affecting  the  three  services  provided  that 
they  are  connected  with  the  war.  In  relation  to  financial  provision  it  would 
seem  that  it  will  rest  with  the  C.  in  C.  to  represent  part  of  the  requirements  to 
the  Legislature  and  with  the  Def  [ence]  Member  to  represent  a  part. 

It  is  the  function  (under  para.  1)  of  the  C.  in  C.’s  War  Dep[artmen]t  to 
sanction  all  proposals  which  do  in  fact  emanate  from  one  or  other  H.Q.  Is 
there  anything  to  prevent  the  Indian  Member’s  Def  [ence]  Dep[artmen]t  from 
originating  rival  proposals — e.g.  the  recruitment  of  men  for  “Home  Guard” 
as  distinct  from  the  Regular  Forces?  or  is  this  barred  by  the  C.  in  C.’s  “control 
of  the  war  activities  of  the  armed  forces  in  India ”? 

(3)  The  first  three  lines  of  para,  (d)  seem  to  entail  an  amendment  of  S[ection]s 
40  and  41  of  the  Ninth  Schedule  of  the  Act3  since  they  dispossess  the  Gfovernor] 
G[eneral]  of  his  function  of  allocating  business  and  resolving  disputes  in 
Council.  Incidentally  the  bringing  in  of  H.M.G.  direct  for  the  solution  of  a 
dispute  violates  S.  313  of  the  Act  which  provides  that  the  executive  authority 
in  India  is  vested  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  This  appears  to  be  a 
fundamental  constitutional  change. 

D.T.M. 


1  Namely  in  No.  559. 


2  No.  557. 


3  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram ,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  p  April  I942,  2.15  am 

No.  20— U.  My  telegram  No.  956-S1  gives  you  the  latest  developments.  You 
can  imagine  my  own  feelings,  but  they  are  neither  here  nor  there,  and  if 
Wavell  is  able  to  accept  this  or  some  modified  form  and  the  Cabinet  approve, 
they  can  look  for  my  wholehearted  support  while  I  remain  here  in  working 
the  formula  whatever  my  view  may  be  as  to  its  wisdom  or  practicability.  But 
Cabinet  will  recognise  that  while  I  will  do  my  utmost,  and  fully  recognise 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  war2  situation  and  our  relations  with  United 
States,  which  must  be  decisive,  responsibility  for  any  working  difficulties  does 
not  rest  with  me. 

1  No.  557. 

2  The  text  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  ends  at  this  point;  the  remainder  is  taken  from  the  India  Office 
decipher  in  R/30/1/1 :  ff  11-2. 
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Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

9th  April  1942 

The  Commander-in-Chief  having  considered  the  formula1  presented  by  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  a  note2  of  a  conversation  between 
His  Excellency,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  Colonel  Johnson,  came  to  see  His 
Excellency  at  11  a.m.  Certain  modifications  which  he  regarded  as  essential  were 
made  in  the  formula.  It  was  specifically  mentioned  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
that  upon  the  formula  as  it  originally  stood  there  would  be  considerable  doubt 
whether  internal  security  functions  remained  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
or  passed  to  the  Defence  Member.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  unless  the  formula 
was  amended  specifically  to  deal  with  the  point,  the  new  Government  could 
claim  that  the  raising  of  a  Militia  and  arming  it  with  any  arms  that  they  can 
get  under  their  control,  e.g.,  civil  arms,  would  be  a  matter  for  departments 
other  than  the  War  Department.  It  was  added  however  that  even  with  the 
formula  as  now  revised  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Home  or  Defence  Department  from  raising  forces  which  would 
in  fact  be  identical  with  the  Militia  and  claiming  any  available  arms  for  their 
use.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  ready  to  accept  the  formula  as  amended. 
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His  Excellency  saw  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  at  12.15  P-m-  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  told 
His  Excellency  that  Colonel  Johnson  said  that  the  Congress  were  going  to 
accept  on  last  night’s  formula.  His  Excellency  gave  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  a  copy 
of  the  amendments  suggested  and  asked  him  kindly  to  get  these  changes  made 
for  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  observed  that  in  that 
case  he  must  pretend  they  were  mere  drafting  amendments.  His  Excellency 
stated  that  he  could  not  say  whether  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  consent 
to  any  variation  of  the  formula  now  handed  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  until  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  seen  it,  and  His  Excellency  personally,  as  he  had  not 
seen  Sir  S.  Cripps’  draft  of  last  night  before  it  was  handed  to  Congress,  could 
accept  no  responsibility.  Sir  S.  Cripps  agreed  that  this  was  the  position. 

L.  G.  PINNELL, — 9.4.42. 

1  No.  559.  2  No.  553. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  India  Office  and  Viceroy) 

Telegram,  LlPOI6/io6c:  f  22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  DOWNING  STREET,  9  April  1942,  11.10  am 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

455.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  to  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Please  repeat  to  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

Begins.  Cabinet  will  study  your  latest  formula1  immediately.  Meanwhile  you 
must  not  commit  us  in  any  way,  as  at  first  sight  it  seems  most  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Before  coming  to  any  decision  we  must  of  course  have  the  independent 
and  unprejudiced  opinions  of  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief.  Ends. 


1  See  No.  559. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  War  Office  and  Commander-in-Chief,  India ) 

Telegram,  L/POI6lio6c:  f  43 

MOST  IMMEDIATE.  CLEAR  THE  LINE  9  April  I942,  1.20  pm 

PERSONAL 

184.  Prime  Minister  to  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Please  repeat  to  Viceroy  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Your  953— S.1  Colonel  Johnson  is  not  President  Roosevelt’s 
personal  representative  in  any  matter  outside  the  specific  mission  dealing  with 
Indian  munitions  and  kindred  topics  on  which  he  was  sent.  I  feel  sure  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  vexed  if  he,  the  President,  were  to  seem  to  be  drawn  into  the 
Indian  constitutional  issue.  His  message2  to  me,  just  received  from  Mr.  Hopkins, 
who  is  with  me  as  I  write,  was  entirely  opposed  to  anything  like  U.S.  interven¬ 
tion  or  mediation. 

1  No.  556.  2  This  message  has  not  been  traced  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  I (42)  13th  Meeting 
LIPOI6/io6c:  f  21 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  in  Mr  Attlee's  Room,  11  Downing  Street,  S.W.  1, 
on  p  April  1942  at  11  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  John  Anderson, 
Viscount  Simon,  Mr  Amery,  Major-General  Lockhart,  Sir  Edward  Bridges  ( Secretary ) 

The  Committee  met  to  give  preliminary  examination  to  telegrams  Nos.  956-S,1 
957-S2  and  958-S,3  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in 
preparation  for  the  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  to  be  held  at  12  Noon. 

The  points  which  emerged  from  this  examination  were  raised  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  War  Cabinet  and  are  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  that  body  (W.M.  (42) 
45th  Conclusions).4  No  separate  record  of  the  Committee’s  discussion  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary. 

1  No.  557.  2  No.  558.  3  No.  559.  *  No.  566. 
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War  Cabinet.  W.M.  ( 42 )  45th  Conclusions.  Confidential  Annex 


LlPOfiliodc:  ff  18-20 

9  April  1942,  12  noon 

INDIA 

(Previous  Reference:  W.M.  (42)  42nd  Conclusions,  Minute  i.)1 


The  War  Cabinet  had  before  them  the  following  telegrams: 

956-S,2  957-S3  and  958-S4  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. 

The  second  of  these  telegrams  set  out  a  revised  formula  in  regard  to  defence, 
which,  after  discussion  between  the  Viceroy,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  had  been  taken  by  Colonel  Johnson,  as  his  own  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  Pandit  Nehru.  The  third  telegram  contained  a  further  revised 
formula,  which  had  also  been  sent  to  Congress,  but  before  the  Viceroy  or  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

The  following  points  were  made  in  regard  to  these  formulae : 

(i)  Both  formulae  gave  a  changed  emphasis  to  the  division  of  duties 
between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  proposed  new  Defence 
Minister,  since  both  took  the  form  of  assigning  to  the  Defence 
Minister  all  defence  functions  other  than  those  specifically  assigned 
to  the  War  Department  to  be  set  up  under  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

(ii)  It  was  explained  that  the  General  Headquarters,  Naval  Headquarters 
and  Air  Headquarters  in  India  (which  were  within  the  sphere  of  the 
proposed  War  Department)  included  all  the  work  which  was  done 
by  the  Military  Branches  of  the  three  Service  Departments  in  this 
country,  but  excluded  the  Secretariat  and  Finance  Department. 

(iii)  It  thus  seemed  that,  so  far  as  concerned  the  actual  functions  to  be 
assigned  to  the  War  Department  under  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
there  was  no  very  substantial  difference  between  the  two  formulae, 
but  there  were  a  number  of  doubtful  points. 

(iv)  For  example,  it  was  not  clear  whether,  under  the  latest  formula,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  would  have  authority  to  give  final  sanction  to 
proposals  within  the  general  financial  provision  made  for  the  Services, 
or  whether  the  Defence  Minister  would  have  power  to  veto  any  pro¬ 
posal  on  financial  grounds. 

(v)  Exception  was  also  taken  to  the  phrase  in  (a)  of  telegram  958-S,  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  in  control  of  the  war  activities 
of  the  armed  forces  in  India,  and  would  be  a  member  of  the  Executive 


1  No.  537.  2  No.  557.  3  No.  558.  4  No.  559. 
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Councillor  that  purpose.  It  was  important  to  make  clear  that,  like  other 
members,  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Council  for  all  purposes. 

(vi)  Objection  was  seen  to  the  suggestion  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  tele¬ 
gram  that,  in  the  event  of  any  new  functions  falling  to  be  discharged 
in  relation  to  defence,  or  any  dispute  as  to  allocation  of  old  functions, 
the  decision  should  rest  with  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

(vii)  The  language  used  in  regard  to  the  division  of  functions  between  the 
War  Department  and  the  Defence  Department  was  felt  to  be  somewhat 
derogatory  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  open  to  misconstruction. 
It  was  undesirable  to  agree  to  a  formula  which,  when  pubhshed,  would 
lead  to  questions  to  elucidate  the  real  position.  Would  it  not  be  more 
satisfactory  to  say  that  the  present  Defence  Department  was  to  be 
divided  between  a  War  Department  and  a  Defence  Department,  and 
to  state  what  functions  were  to  be  assigned  to  each. 

(viii)  No  decision  could  be  reached  in  regard  to  these  questions  of  defence 
until  the  Commander-in-chief’s  views  were  known.  But  the  War 
Cabinet  should,  in  the  meantime,  despatch  a  telegram  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  above  points. 

On  the  more  general  issues,  the  intervention  of  Colonel  Johnson,  the 
President’s  personal  representative,  was  regarded  as  unfortunate. 

the  prime  minister  read  to  the  War  Cabinet  the  text  of  two  Personal 
telegrams  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (T.  550/2  and  551/2). 5 
In  these  telegrams  he  had  explained  that  Colonel  Johnson  was  not  the  President’s 
personal  representative  in  any  matter  relating  to  Indian  Constitutional  issues, 
but  had  been  sent  out  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  military  matters  and 
supplies.  He  had  also  asked  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  should  not  commit  us  in 
any  way  to  the  latest  formula  until  the  War  Cabinet  had  studied  the  matter 
and  had  communicated  with  him. 

Generally,  it  was  felt  that  we  were  in  danger  of  being  drawn  away  from  the 
clear  position  which  had  been  explicitly  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  Declaration. 
It  was  not  easy  to  envisage  as  a  whole  the  stages  by  which  the  present  position 
had  been  reached,  and  the  War  Cabinet  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  call 
a  halt  and  to  obtain  a  clear  statement  of  the  developments  proposed  under 
heading  (e)  of  the  Declaration,  which  dealt  with  steps  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
immediate  and  effective  participation  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections 
of  the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels  of  their  country. 

In  particular,  certain  phrases  had  been  used — as,  for  example,  in  the  letter 
from  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Azad  (telegram  930-S6) — which  seemed  to  con¬ 
template  handing  over  a  number  of  important  portfolios  in  the  Viceroy’s 
Council  to  representative  Indians.  If  it  was  contemplated  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  would  be  Indians,  this  would  put  the  Viceroy  into 
an  impossible  position.  In  theory  he  would  have  the  power  to  override  his 
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Council;  but  what  would  his  position  be  if  all  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  opposed  to  him?  Furthermore,  how  could  he  carry  on  the  Government 
unless  there  were  some  member  or  members  who  could  act  as  his  spokesman 
in  the  Legislature?  The  proposal  that  a  representative  Indian  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  Home  Department  also  raised  difficult  questions  in  regard  to  the 
Secret  Service.7  Again,  if  the  whole  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  was  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  Indians,  this  would  almost  certainly  result  in  the  Moslem  League 
refusing  to  participate  unless  they  were  given  half  the  seats. 

Finally,  it  was  important  to  bring  the  matter  back  to  the  plan  approved  by 
the  War  Cabinet,  and  to  obtain  an  assurance  that,  if  agreement  was  reached 
on  defence,  the  scheme  in  other  respects  was  acceptable. 

The  War  Cabinet: 

Agreed  to  the  text  of  two  telegrams  embodying  the  above  points,  and 
authorised  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  arrange  for  their  despatch.  (Note: 
These  were  later  despatched  as  Telegrams  No.  456s  and  4579  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  to  the  Viceroy.) 

5  Nos.  563  and  564.  The  numbers  quoted  are  those  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office. 

6  See  No.  543,  note  1. 

7  Namely  the  Intelligence  Bureau,  Home  Department,  Government  of  India. 

8  No.  567.  9  No.  568. 
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War  Cabinet  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  India  Office  and  Viceroy) 

Telegram,  L/POff/iodc:  f  16 

most  immediate  9  April  1942,  4  pm 

MOST  SECRET.  PERSONAL 

456.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  for  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  War  Cabinet: 

War  Cabinet  deeply  sympathises  with  difficulties  of  your  task,  but  is 
greatly  concerned  to  find  that  latest  formula  was  propounded  to  Nehru  and 
to  Working  Committee  without  previous  knowledge  and  approval  of  Viceroy 
and  Wavell.  There  is  also  grave  danger  that  Johnson’s  public  intervention  may 
be  misunderstood  as  representing  action  on  behalf  of  U.S.  Government,  which 
of  course  is  not  the  case. 

2.  It  is  essential  to  bring  the  whole  matter  back  to  Cabinet’s  plan  which  you 
went  out  to  urge,  with  only  such  amplifications  as  are  agreed  to  be  put  forward. 

3 .  The  most  practical  course  would  be  to  have  from  you  in  clear  and  con¬ 
tinuous1  form,  the  developments  in  or  under  (e)  which  the  Viceroy,  the 

!  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘vivid’. 
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Commander-in-Chief  and  yourself  are  propounding,  so  that  the  Cabinet  can 
see  the  position  as  a  whole. 

4.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  what  is  meant  by  allusions  to  a  National 
Government  as  though  the  members  of  it  would  all  be  Indians. 

5.  We  have  not  received  any  assurance  that  if  agreement  was  reached  on 
defence,  the  scheme  in  all  other  respects  is  acceptable. 

6.  Following  telegram  raises  some  questions  on  958-S2  on  which  we  have 
as  yet  no  clear  information. 

2  No.  559. 
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War  Cabinet  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  L/POff/iodc:  ff  14-5 


most  immediate  9  April  1942,  3.2 5  pm 

PERSONAL.  MOST  SECRET 

457.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  for  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  War  Cabinet: 

Viceroy’s  telegram  No.  958-S.1  Following  points  need  to  be  definitely 
cleared  up — 

(1)  Last  line  of  (a)  “for  that  purpose”.  We  presume  Commander-in-Chief 
remains  member  of  Council  for  all  purposes  like  all  other  members,  and  that 
the  phrase  above  only  refers  to  his  special  raison  d’etre.  This  must  be  quite  clear. 

(2)  First  sentence  of  ( d )  appears  completely  to  side-track  position  of  Viceroy 
and  Government  of  India  and  if  so  is  clearly  unacceptable.  The  decision  should 
be  by  Viceroy. 

(3)  Does  “sanctioning”  under  (d)  (1)  cover  authority  to  give  final  sanction 
to  proposals  within  general  financial  provision  made  for  services  or  does  it 
give  to  the  finance  branch  under  the  Defence  Minister  power  to  veto  any  and 
every  proposal  on  financial  grounds. 

(4)  Generally  speaking  the  whole  document  is  obscure  and  couched  in  terms 
derogatory  to  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  position.  If  the  scheme  is  acceptable 
to  Commander-in-Chief  in  substance,  would  it  not  be  much  better  to  say 
clearly  that  the  present  Defence  Department  is  to  be  divided  between  a  War 
Department  and  a  Defence  Department  and  explicitly  define  the  functions2 
assigned  to  each. 


1  No.  559. 


2  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘defined  functions’. 
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569 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/POI6/io6c:  f  13 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  9  April  1942,  5.45  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

459.  Superintendent  Series.  Paragraph  2  of  your  telegram  956-S.1  Following 
points  have  occurred  to  me  since  Cabinet  discussion  this  morning:  (1)  In  de¬ 
scription  of  War  Department’s  functions  words2  “war  activities  of  armed 
forces’'  and  “questions3  connected  with  the  war”  might  be  read  as  excluding 
raising  and  employment  of  troops  for  such  purposes  as  internal  security  in 
Provinces  and  States  and  thus  enabling  Defence  Department  to  raise  and  control 
separate  Forces? 

(2)  You  no  doubt  appreciate  that  (d)  in  No.  958-S4  would  entail  amend¬ 
ment  of  Sections  40  and  41  of  Schedule  9  as  well  as  violating  Section  3 13. 5 

(3 )  Is  it  contemplated  that  Governor-General’s  power  to  certify  budget  for 
War  Member  will  be  preserved? 

1  No.  557. 

2  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  places  ‘might  be  read’  here  instead  of  before  ‘as  excluding’. 

3  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘which  could  be’  instead  of ‘questions’.  4  No.  559. 

5  Of  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 
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The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 


MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/141 


9  April  1942 


My  dear  Stafford, 

Before  your  interview  with  Congress  leaders  this  afternoon  I  think  I  should 
draw  your  attention  to  paragraph  1  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  telegram  No.  441 1 
of  the  6th  April,  stipulating  that  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Council  cannot  be  altered,  and  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  War  Cabinet  on  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  misunderstanding  between  yourself  and  Indian  political 
leaders  on  this  point.  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  avoiding  any  possible 
recrimination  between  the  Governor-General  and  the  future  Executive  Council 
on  the  matter  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  position  clear. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW 


1  No.  538. 
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Note  by  Mr  Pinnell 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 


This  is  a  note  of  conversation  between  His  Excellency  [the  Viceroy]  and 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  on  the  evening  of  9th  April  1942. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  asked  H.E.  if  he  had  seen  his  telegram  to  H.M.G.  containing 
the  present  formula.  He  produced  a  copy  of  a  telegram1  and  a  copy  of  the 
Johnson-Cripps  formula  showing  the  omissions  and  amendments  suggested  by 
H.E.  after  consulting  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  9th  April  morning.  He  said 
he  had  got  these  omissions  and  amendments  accepted  by  saying  that  they  were 
purely  legal  points  of  drafting.  He  had,  however,  omitted  the  phrase  in  the 
original  Cripps-Johnson  formula2  which  specified  that  the  War  Department 
arrangements  should  remain  in  force  until  the  new  constitution  came  into 
operation,  as  Congress  feared  that  this  would  keep  the  Commander-in-Chief 
here  for  ever. 

He  had  left  (d)  (i.e.,  provision  for  H.M.G.  to  decide  disputes)  intact  for 
reasons  previously  mentioned.3  H.E.  said  that  as  Sir  Stafford  knew  he  had  so 
far  had  no  chance  to  examine  the  formula,  so  had  only  been  able  to  come 
forward  with  improvements  as  a  hasty  contribution,  but  this  did  not  enable 
him  to  take  responsibility.  He  proposed  now  to  examine  it  formally.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  critical  but  the  permanent  staff  had  their  job  of  pointing  out  all 
possible  implications  and  he  had  his  responsibility  as  Governor-General  and 
to  any  future  Governor-General.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  did  not  repeat  his  remark 
in  the  previous  conversation  that  he  would  take  all  the  responsibility.  H.E.  en¬ 
quired  what  the  hurry  was.  Sir  Stafford  said  that  he  would  hke  the  Cabinet  to 
get  it  as  soon  as  possible  and  asked  whether  H.E.  had  seen  all  his  telegrams. 
H.E.  replied  that  he  did  know  what  telegrams  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  had  sent; 
and  then  enquired  whether  Congress  would  take  this  formula.  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  said  that  they  had  made  no  further  complaints  and  had  asked  a  lot  of 
questions  and  had  talked  round  the  point  interminably.  H.E.  again  asked 
whether  they  had  accepted  it.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  they  had  not  yet 
accepted  it  because  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  they  would  come 
in,  but  they  had  no  further  objections  to  raise.  H.E.  asked  whether  Congress 
agreed  to  the  other  terms  of  the  declaration.  Sir  Stafford  said  “No”,  but  they 
were  willing  to  come  in  on  the  basis  that  they  refused  to  agree  to  the  long- 
range  scheme,  and  that  was  good  enough  for  him.  H.E.  enquired  what  about 
the  protection  of  the  Governor-General’s  statutory  position  referred  to  in  his 
letter4  of  that  afternoon,  and  home  telegram  No.  441. 5  Was  this  protected? 
Sir  Stafford  said  they  started  putting  all  sorts  of  hypothetical  cases  on  the  point 
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but  he  had  replied  that  he  refused  to  argue  or  define  any  of  these  matters.  He 
had  talked  of  national  government  and  had  avoided  any  mention  of  cabinet 
government.  He  had  told  them  that  he  could  not  say  how  the  Viceroy  would 
arrange  matters,  but  the  Viceroy  would  doubtless  do  all  he  could  by  means  of 
appropriate  conventions.  H.E.  said  that  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
to  reconcile  a  convention  of  that  kind  with  the  written  constitution  and  with 
the  precise  instructions  of  H.M.G.  to  preserve  the  position.  He  would  have  a 
bad  time  in  preserving  the  position.  While  he  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  if 
a  settlement  were  arrived  at,  he  did  not  want  to  get  into  the  position  afterwards 
where  he  would  be  held  up  as  the  bad  boy  responsible  for  wrecking  at  the 
stage  of  practice  the  wonderful  settlement  arrived  at  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 
Therefore,  he  did  not  like  the  general  position. 


Correct.  L.,  10.4. 


l.  g.p., — 9.4.42. 


1  Evidently  No.  574.  2  See  No.  559.  3  See  No.  553.  4  No.  570.  5  No.  538. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjPOfl  106c:  f  12 


IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  p  April  1Q42 

Received:  10  April 

21-U.  I  hope  War  Cabinet’s  telegrams1  just  sent  to  Cripps  will  help  you.  We 
have  never  yet  heard  what  offices  have  been  offered  to  representative  Indians 
or  whether  official  members  remain.  The  offer  of  Home  Affairs  referred  to  in 
Cripps’  letter2  to  Azad  disquiets  me  and  I  imagine  will  disquiet  whatever 
community  fails  to  get  it.  All  my  sympathy  to  you  over  way  in  which  you 
have  been  treated.  You  have  been  most  generous  and  helpful  throughout. 

1  Nos.  567  and  568.  2  No.  543. 
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Sir  G.  Cunningham  ( North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  the 
Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/77 

CONFIDENTIAL 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE  GOVERNOR’S  REPORT  NO.  7, 

DATED  THE  £>TH  APRIL  1942 

Though  everyone  seems  still  to  be  in  a  state  of  suspended  judgement  until 
Congress  and  the  Mushm  League  have  declared  themselves  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  it  may  be  useful  to  record  what  seems  to 
be  the  attitude  of  the  average  educated  man  hitherto.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
it  is  certain  that  most  people  hope  that  the  British  Government’s  proposals  will 
be  accepted.  The  comment  that  is  generally  made  to  me  by  sensible  people 
is  that  a  declaration  of  some  such  nature  as  this  was  certainly  required,  and  that 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  made  their  position  perfectly  clear.  Muslims 
are  obviously  pleased  at  the  thought  that  Pakistan  is  now  recognised  as  practical 
pohtics  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  The  local  Congressman,  too,  seems 
gratified  that  self-determination  has  been  conceded ;  a  Muslim  Congress  member 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  said  to  me  that  India  had  now  got  all  that  she 
could  want. 


2.  The  lengthening  of  the  negotiations  between  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  the 
political  leaders  has  aroused  mixed  feelings.  One  common  comment  is  that 
all  this  talk  is  merely  hampering  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Most  people,  however, 
realise  that  it  at  least  means  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  is  still  a  possibility. 
From  the  day  that  the  first  announcement  was  made  it  was  common  talk  here 
that  the  Congress  High  Command  would  make  demands  for  immediate  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  sphere  of  administration  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  might 
be  unable  to  meet.  Government’s  readiness  to  negotiate  has,  I  think,  therefore, 
been  appreciated.  On  the  particular  question  of  defence,  it  is  clear  that  a  good 
many  people  of  moderate  views  think  that  Government  might  be  well-advised 
to  appoint  a  non-official  Indian  of  the  right  stamp  as  Defence  Member,  as  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  be  guided  in  every  case  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Even  here,  however,  the  communal  virus  has  crept  in,  and  some 
Muslims  have  said  that  a  Hindu  Defence  Minister  might  easily  lay  himself  out  to 
increase  Hindu  recruitment  for  the  Army  at  the  expense  of  the  Muhammadans. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  1^2 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

No.  971-S.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Prime 
Minister.  Your  telegram  No.  45 5. 1  Following  is  text  of  formula  on  basis  of 
which  I  am  now  negotiating.  It  incorporates  alterations  desired  by  Viceroy 
and  Commander-in-Chief  and  I  understand  that  it  substantially  meets  their 
views.  It  is  the  outcome  of  long  series  discussions  in  which  Johnson  has  been 
invaluable  as  an  intermediary  and  I  urge  most  strongly  that  this  formula  should 
be  agreed  to.  Without  it  there  is  no  prospect  of  success  but  on  this  basis  there 
is  now  considerable  chance. 

2.  Formula  begins.  ( a )  The  Defence  Department  shall  be  placed  in  the  charge 
of  a  representative  Indian  member,  but  certain  functions  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  will  be  exercised  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  will  be  in 
control  of  the  armed  forces  in  India,  and  who  will  be  the  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  charge  of  the  War  Department.  ( b )  This  Department  will 
take  over  such  governmental  functions  as  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  as  War  Member.  A  list  of  such  functions  has  been  prepared  and  is 
attached,  (c)  The  Defence  Member  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  other  matters 
relating  to  Defence  in  the  Defence  Department  and  those  now  dealt  with  by 
the  Defence  Co-ordination  Department  in  addition  to  other  important  matters 
closely  related  to  Defence,  (d)  In  the  event  of  any  new  functions  falling  to  be 
discharged  in  relation  to  Defence  or  any  dispute  arising  as  to  the  allocation  of 
any  old  functions  it  shall  be  decided  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  Formula  ends.2 

Fist  of  functions  of  War  Member  begins.  The  War  Department,  for  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  will  be  member,  will  be  responsible  for  the  govern¬ 
mental  relations  of  General  Headquarters,  Naval  Headquarters  and  Air  Head¬ 
quarters  which  include:  (1)  Examining  and  sanctioning  all  proposals  emanating 

1  No.  563. 

2  The  text  of  the  formula  and  of  the  list  of  functions  of  the  War  Member,  as  given  in  this  telegram 
but  with  the  variations  noted  below,  is  included  as  No.  (8)  in  Cmd.  6350,  with  the  following 
prefatory  note : 

‘After  further  consideration  of  the  formula  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  letter  No.  (7) 
[No.  543],  a  new  formula  was  evolved  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  leaders.’ 

The  variations  are  as  follows: 

The  formula  is  headed  ‘Draft  Alternative  Formula  on  Defence’.  In  (a)  ‘control’  replaces  ‘be  in 
control  of’  and  ‘a  Member’  replaces  ‘the  member’;  in  ( b )  ‘governmental’  is  omitted. 

The  list  is  headed  ‘The  following  is  the  list  referred  to  in  (b)  above’.  In  the  preamble  ‘for  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  will  be  member’  and  in  (4)  ‘the’  are  omitted. 

See  also  Nos.  623,  624  and  627. 
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from  General  Headquarters,  Naval  Headquarters  and  Air  Headquarters.  (2) 
Representing  the  policy  of  Government  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
war  which  originate  in  or  concern  General  Headquarters,  Naval  Headquarters, 
or  Air  Headquarters.  (3 )  Acting  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  on  all  such  questions. 
(4)  Acting  as  liaison  between  these  headquarters  and  the  other  Departments 
of  Government,  and  Provincial  Governments.  List  ends. 

3 .  Transfer  in  form  of  Defence  Department  is  essential  feature  of  this  formula 
and  gives  much  better  chance  than  creation  of  Defence  Co-ordination  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  fact  however  effect  is  the  same  in  content  as  proposal  put  in  my  letter 
to  Azad,  see  my  telegram  No.  930-S,3  dated  7th  April.  List  of  functions  of 
War  Member  was  drafted  by  Government  of  India  experts  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  will  retain  for  Commander-in-Chief  all  necessary  functions.  I  understand 
Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief  agree  that  it  meets  their  requirements  but 
am  asking  them  to  telegraph  their  views  separately  as  desired. 

4.  With  reference  to  point  raised  in  paragraph  1  of  telegram  No.  441, 4  dated 
6th  April,  I  have  throughout  emphasised  that  existing  legal  and  constitutional 
position  must  remain  unchanged. 

5.  As  I  expect  to  receive  views  of  Congress  on  proposed  formula  tomorrow 
it  is  essential  that  I  should  have  War  Cabinet’s  authority  to  proceed  on  this 
basis  not  later  than  tomorrow  evening.  If  on  basis  of  this  formula  they  are 
ready  to  enter  reconstructed  Executive  Council  I  shall  make  it  clear  that  this 
can  only  happen  on  basis  of  issue  of  declaration  as  a  whole  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government.  We  cannot  expect  that  any  party  will  endorse  declaration  as  a 
whole  as  each  will  take  exception  to  different  points.  If  Congress  agree  to  come 
into  a  National  Government  I  feel  confident  that  Muslim  League  will  do  so 
also.  Hindu  Mahasabha  have  already  agreed  subject  to  reservations  on  long¬ 
term  policy  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sikhs  and  Depressed  Classes  would  also 
come  in. 


3  See  No.  543,  note  1. 


4  No.  538. 
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575 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Arnery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  1 942 

PERSONAL 

No.  972-S.  Cripps’  telegram  No.  971-S1  of  today.  My  comments  follow,  but 
you  must  not  (repeat  not)  assume  that  Chief  and  I  welcome  or  are  content  with 
his  formula,  and  I  will  telegraph  further  about  this  tomorrow. 

2.  I  have  not  yet  given  Cripps  copy  of  my  No.  956-S.2  If  he  asks  for  it  in 
view  of  reference  in  No.  958-S3  he  shall  have  it  (a)  omitting  words  in  para¬ 
graph  1  (b)  “and  endeavoured  to  gloze  it  over”,  in  interests  of  good  relations; 
and  ( b )  omitting  paragraph  3  lest  it  be  used  to  suggest  that  I  welcome  his  revised 
formula.  I  shall  not  tell  him  of  either  omission  and  rely  on  you  to  protect  my 
position. 

3 .  I  gather  from  Cripps  that  Congress  are  still  by  no  means  committed  and 
do  not  propose  to  let  myself  be  rushed. 

1  No.  574.  2  No.  557.  3  No.  559. 


576 

Mr  Clauson  to  Mr  Christie 
Telegram,  L/POI6/  106c:  f  11 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  1942,  2.20  pm 

463.  Clauson  to  Christie.  Has  further  telegram  promised  in  telegram  No.  972-S1 
been  despatched?  Not  yet  received  and  Cabinet  clamouring. 

1  No.  575. 


577 

Sir  S.  Cripps  to  War  Cabinet  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  1 942 

MOST  SECRET  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  973-S.  Superintendent  Series.  For  War  Cabinet  from  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Your  telegrams  Nos.  4561  and  4572  apparently  refer  to  some  sent  from  here 
which  I  have  not  seen,  and  therefore  I  find  difficulty  in  understanding  them. 


1  No.  567. 


2  No.  568. 
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2.  As  regards  first  paragraph  of  your  No.  456  facts  are  as  follows.  It  was 
suggested  that  offer  in  my  letter3  to  Azad  would  be  more  acceptable  if  Defence 
Department  were  promised  to  an  Indian  Member  and  all  necessary  functions 
transferred  from  it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  War  Member.  Two 
formulas  were  in  the  field  at  this  stage,  one  by  myself  listing  functions  to  be 
“retained”  by  Defence  Department  in  exactly  same  way  as  in  letter  to  Azad, 
and  transferring  all  others  to  Commander-in-Chief  as  War  Member;  the  other 
by  the  Viceroy,  defining  functions  of  both  War  Member  and  Defence  Co¬ 
ordination  Member.  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief  accepted  my  draft  and 
it  was  put  to  Congress.  Subsequently  it  became  clear  that  offer  would  be  more 
acceptable  if  it  were  made  in  form  which  defined  War  Member’s  functions  to 
be  transferred  from  Defence  Department.  I  then  drafted  a  formula  based  on 
Viceroy’s  original  draft,  and,  since  there  was  no  substantial  difference,  and 
annexed  list  of  functions  of  War  Member  was  identical  in  terms  with  that  in 
Viceroy’s  own  draft,  I  suggested  to  Congress  tentatively  that  I  would  consider 
such  a  formula  if  they  were  prepared  to  accept  it.  Subsequently  I  showed  it 
to  Viceroy  who  suggested  some  drafting  changes  to  which  I  have  since  secured 
agreement.  Resulting  text  is  that  telegraphed  in  my  last  telegram4  and  is  in 
form  agreed,  as  I  understand  it,  by  Viceroy,  except  that  words  “until  new 
constitution  comes  into  operation”  have  been  omitted  after  “exercised”  in  {a). 
Congress  would  not  accept  this  though  I  included  it  in  text  which  I  discussed 
with  them. 

3.  Point  2  of  your  No.  457.  The  reason  for  making  the  decision  that  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  and  not  the  Viceroy  was  because  the  Viceroy  would 
be  one  party  to  the  dispute  if  it  arose  and  the  dispute  would  concern  the 
document  agreed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  would  not  concern  the 
constitution.  Congress  would  not  accept  the  Viceroy’s  decision  on  this  point, 
I  am  certain,  nor  could  1  put  it  forward  as  a  reasonable  or  just  arrangement. 

4.  I  do  not  understand  your  paragraph  2  of  No.  456.  There  has  never  been 
any  departure  from  the  document.  We  have  since  been  seeking  to  define  more 
particularly  what  is  included  in  “Defence”. 

5.  I  have  sent  you  a  telegram5  a  few  hours  ago  giving  text  of  document, 
and  understand  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief  are  also  communicating  with 
you  at  my  request. 

6.  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer  in  paragraph  4  of  your  No.  456  unless 
it  is  to  letter  to  Azad  which  was  agreed  with  Viceroy.  “National  Government” 
is  phrase  suggested  to  me  by  latter.  It  denotes  a  Government  mainly  composed 
of  representative  Indians  together  with  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
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7.  I  cannot  give  you  any  assurance  as  to  paragraph  5,  or  I  should  not  still 
be  negotiating.  I  am  awaiting  Congress’  answer.  See  my  telegram  above  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

8.  Your  telegram  No.  457,  Point  1.  This,  with  other  phrases,  has  now  been 
altered.  Changes  were  readily  agreed  to  by  Congress  as  mere  drafting  amend¬ 
ments  (which  in  fact  they  are)  and  were  made  to  meet  the  Viceroy’s  criticism 
to  me. 

9.  Point  2  of  your  No.  457  is  dealt  with  in  paragraph  3  above. 

10.  Point  3.  This  clause  was  drafted  by  Military  Financial  Adviser6  and 
Defence  Secretary7  and  submitted  to  me  by  Commander-in-Chief  and  Viceroy 
as  completely  watertight  and  satisfactory.  I  therefore  accept  it  as  such. 

11.  I  do  not  understand  point  4  and  cannot  accept  either  criticism. 

12.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  draft  the  document  in  many  different  ways, 
covering  the  same  points,  but  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  one  which  makes 
success  most  likely.  The  whole  question  is  whether  Congress,  in  which  there 
is  a  division,  can  persuade  their  own  public  to  accept  it,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
do  my  best  to  help  them. 

13.  I  am  sorry  that  my  colleagues  appear  to  distrust  me  over  this  matter, 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hand  the  matter  over  if  they  would  rather  someone 
else  carried  on  the  negotiations. 

14.  I  have  throughout  told  you  that  I  would  not  agree  anything  that  was 
not  satisfactory  to  Commander-in-Chief  and  Viceroy  on  the  Defence  question, 
but  this  you  seem  to  doubt.  Unless  I  am  trusted  I  cannot  carry  on  with  the 
task. 

3  No.  543.  4>  5  No.  574. 

6  Mr  E.  T.  Coates,  I.C.S.  7  Mr  C.  Macl.Ogilvie,  I.C.S. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  1()42 

No.  978-S.  I  asked  Cripps  last  night1  for  an  assurance  that  the  position  of  the 
Governor-General  had  not  been  compromised  during  negotiations  in  regard 


1  See  No.  571. 
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to  his  powers  and  duties  under  Section  41  of  the  Ninth  Schedule.2  Cripps  replied 
that  Nehru  and  Azad  had  pressed  him  in  a  series  of  hypothetical  questions  to 
define  the  intention  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  matter  if  a  National 
Government  is  formed.  Cripps  told  them  that  he  declined  to  agree  the  point; 
that  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  constitution;  but  that  he  assumed  the 
Governor-General  would  proceed  to  meet  the  point  by  means  of  a  conven¬ 
tion. 

2.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  must  know  with  precision  what  are  the  in¬ 
structions  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  which  I  am  to  work.  It  is  really  no 
use  trying  to  shuffle  round  this  difficulty.  Either  the  Governor-General  must 
continue  to  have  the  right  to  differ  from  his  colleagues  (under  Section  41  of 
the  Ninth  Schedule)  or  he  must  promise  that  in  no  circumstances  will  he  refuse 
to  act  upon  their  advice.  The  point  is  of  particular  importance  in  relation  to 
the  protection  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  especially  if  there  is  to  be  a  separate 
Defence  Department  under  a  non-official  Member  of  Council.  I  need  not 
emphasize  the  difficulty  of  operating  a  system  of  conventions  when  we  'are 
dealing  with  a  written  constitution  and  the  position  is  entirely  different  from 
the  fluid  position  at  home. 

3.  I  am  sure  that  if  Congress  comes  in  there  will  be  a  great  fuss  over  this 
point.  I  shall  have  to  be  perfectly  open  and  direct  about  it  or  I  shall  lay  up  for 
myself  and  successor  endless  trouble.  Nor  will  the  point  be  an  easy  one  to  hold 
if  all  else  is  settled  and  the  whole  world  is  waiting  for  a  new  Government. 

2  Of  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P& J\  10/2 :  f  153 


IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  10  April  igq2,  j  pm 

private  AND  personal  Received:  it  April 

4 66.  Superintendent  Series. 

Except  for  an  incidental  and  somewhat  starthng  reference  to  the  transfer  of 
Home  Affairs  in  letter1  to  Azad  we  are  still  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
has  been  either  offered  or  contemplated  as  between  you  and  Cripps  as  regards 
reconstitution  of  Executive  Council.  Are  present  official  Members,  or  any 
European  Members,  or  any  of  the  existing  Indian  Members  to  be  retained? 
What  is  contemplated  as  regards  allocation  of  posts  between  different  com- 
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munities  and  parties  ?  Has  that  been  discussed  at  all  with  party  leaders  ?  Matter 
is  clearly  within  your  sphere  but  obviously  a  certain  amount  of  discussion 
must  have  taken  place. 

1  No.  543. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  1(42 )  14th  Meeting 
HPOI6lio6c:ff  9-10 

Those  present  at  this  meeting  held  on  10  April  1942  at  3.30  pm  were:  Mr  Churchill 
(in  the  Chair  for  second  part  of  Meeting),  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair  for  first  part  of 
Meeting),  Sir  fohn  Anderson,  Viscount  Simon,  Mr  Amery,  Sir  James  Grigg,  Sir 
Edward  Bridges  (Secretary) 

The  Committee  had  before  them  telegrams  971-S1  and  973-S2  from  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  revised  formula  in  regard  to 
Defence  set  out  in  paragraph  2  of  telegram  971-S. 

As  regards  (a)  of  the  formula,  it  was  noted  that  the  words  “for  that  purpose” 
had  been  omitted,  thereby  meeting  the  point  made  by  the  Committee  (see  (i) 
of  telegram  4572  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India). 

The  Committee’s  view  was  that,  subject  to  any  comment  which  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  make,  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  formula  were 
not  open  to  objection. 

The  Committee,  however,  still  felt  strong  objection  to  (d),  which  provided 
for  a  decision  to  be  taken  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  event  of  any 
new  functions  falling  to  be  discharged  in  relation  to  defence  or  any  dispute  as 
to  allocation  of  old  functions. 

A  telegram  in  this  sense  was  drafted. 

(The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  No.  10  Downing  Street ,4  and  the  Prime  Minister 
took  the  Chair.) 

At  this  stage  in  the  Meeting,  telegram  978-S5  from  the  Viceroy  was  re¬ 
ceived.  This  telegram  dealt  with  the  question  whether  the  Governor-General’s 
position  in  regard  to  his  powers  and  duties  under  Section  41  of  the  9th  Schedule 
had  been  compromised  during  the  negotiations.  It  appeared  that  the  Congress 
leaders  had  been  informed  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  that  while  there  was  to  be 

1  No.  574.  2  No.  577.  3  No.  568. 

4  The  minutes  do  not  show  where  the  first  part  of  the  meeting  was  held. 

5  No.  578. 
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no  change  in  the  Constitution,  he  (the  Lord  Privy  Seal)  assumed  that  the 
Governor-General  would  meet  the  point  by  means  of  a  Convention. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  position 
as  stated  by  the  Viceroy  in  telegram  912-S,6  in  which  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
had  concurred  (Telegram  917-S).7  Moreover,  no  such  proposal  had  ever  been 
made  or,  indeed,  contemplated,  in  the  discussions  before  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
had  left  this  country. 

After  further  discussion,  the  Committee  agreed  to  the  despatch  of  the  two 
following  telegrams: 

(a)  Telegram  No.  469s  Private  and  Personal  from  the  Prime  Minister  to 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (a  copy  being  sent  to  the  Viceroy). 

(b)  Telegram  No.  4689  from  the  War  Cabinet  to  the  Viceroy  (a  copy  being 
sent  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal). 

6  No.  530.  7  No.  535.  8  No.  582.  9  No.  581. 
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War  Cabinet  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  (via  India  Office) 

Telegram,  L/POf/iobc:  f  8 

most  immediate  io  April  1942,  to  pm 

PERSONAL 

468.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  from  War  Cabinet  to  Viceroy.  Please 
repeat  to  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Begins.  Your  978-S.1  There  can  be  no  question  of  any  convention  limiting  in 
any  way  your  powers  under  the  existing  constitution.  If  non-official  Indians  are 
invited  to  join  your  Executive  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  the  present  position 
as  set  out  in  your  telegram  912-S2  and  agreed  to  by  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  no 
departure  from  this  can  be  contemplated  during  the  war.  If  Congress  leaders 
have  gathered  impression  that  such  a  new  convention  is  now  possible  this 
impression  should  be  definitely  removed. 

2.  We  must  have  your  clear  and  explicit  view  as  to  composition  of  new 
Executive  which  you  are  prepared  to  approve  of. 

3 .  As  to  defence  question,  we  have  not  yet  received  Commander-in-chief’s 
views  but  if  you  and  he  are  in  complete  agreement  that  the  latest  formula3 
really  effectively  protects  the  military  situation  we  can  no  doubt  accept,  but 
only  subject  to  satisfactory  alteration  or  preferably  complete  omission  of  (d) 
which  deals  with  a  point  already  fully  covered  by  the  existing  constitution. 
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4.  We  are  puzzled  as  to  what  Lord  Privy  Seal  means  by  the  Viceroy  being 
“one  party  to  the  dispute”.4  The  allocation  of  business  between  portfolios  is 
a  normal  function  of  the  Viceroy,  and  if  a  difficulty  as  to  allocation  arises  it 
will  presumably  be  raised  in  Council  and  subject  to  the  existing  provision5 
for  protest  to  Secretary  of  State  by  any  twTo  Members  who  object  to  his  decision. 
It  surely  is  not  contemplated  that  if  some  new  question  arises  as  to  allocation 
of  duties  after  the  proposed  arrangement  has  come  into  force,  Congress,  or 
any  other  Indian  party,  should  be  in  a  position  to  question  it  or  appeal  to  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  except  through  the  constitutional  procedure  of  protest 
within  Council  and  possibly  eventual  resignation  of  Members  concerned?  The 
Viceroy  cannot  be  considered,  apart  either  from  the  Government  of  India  or 
from  His  Majesty’s  Government,  merely  as  a  party  in  a  dispute  with  Congress. 
Ends. 

1  No.  578.  2  No.  530.  3  No.  574,  para.  2.  4  See  No.  577,  para.  3. 

5  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Ninth  Schedule,  Sec.  41  (3). 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  India  Office  and  Viceroy) 

Telegram,  LlPOI6/io6c:  ff  6-7 

10  DOWNING  STREET,  WHITEHALL,  1  0  April  1942,  9  pm 
most  immediate  Received:  11  April 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

469.  Superintendent  Series.  From  Prime  Minister  to  Lord  Privy  Seal,  repeat  to 
Viceroy.  Begins.  Paras  13  and  14  of  your  937-S.1  There  can  be  no  question  of 
want  of  confidence  and  we  sympathize  with  you  in  your  difficulties,  but  we 
have  our  responsibilities  as  well  as  you.  We  feel  that  in  your  natural  desire  to 
reach  a  settlement  with  Congress  you  may  be  drawn  into  positions  far  different 
from  any  the  Cabinet  and  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank  approved  before  you  set 
forth. 

2.  The  Viceroy  has  cabled2  us  that  while  willing  to  help  you  in  every  way 
(Quote)  responsibility  for  any  working3  difficulties  does  not  rest  with  him 
(Unquote).  We  have  not  heard  a  word  from  General  Wavell.  We  do  not  know 
for  instance  whether  the  Viceroy  and  you  propose  that  there  should  be  no 
European  on  the  Council  except  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We  have  been 
told  nothing  about  the  character  and  composition  of  the  new  Council  or 

1  This  should  read  973-S,  i.e.  No.  577.  2  No.  561. 

3  ‘working’  was  received  corrupt. 
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National  Government  you  think  should  be  formed.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  Home  Department  or  Finance  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
nominees.  We  have  not  heard  what  personahties  the  Viceroy  has  in  mind  for 
submission  to  the  King-Emperor.  We  have  received  no  assurance  that  there  is 
any  acceptance  by  India  as  a  whole  or  by  any  of  the  principal  Parties  of  the 
declaration  which  we  drew  up  together. 

3.  We  are  concerned  about  the  Viceroy’s  position.  You  agreed4  with  his 
definition  of  his  powers  in  912-S5  (including  retention  of  powers  of  overriding 
the  Executive  Council)  and  we  must  definitely  reject  suggestion  of  a  convention 
which  would  restrict  them. 

4.  In  your  para.  13  you  speak  of  carrying  on  negotiations.  It  was  certainly 
agreed  between  us  all  that  there  were  not  to  be  negotiations  but  that  you  were 
to  try  to  gain  acceptance6  with  possibly  minor  variations  or  elaborations  of  our 
great  offer  which  has  made  so  powerful  an  impression  here  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  As  a  fair-minded  man  you  will  I  am  sure  try  to  reahse  how 
difficult  it  is  for  us  to  see  where  our  duty7  lies  amid  all  these  novel  proposals 
and  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  simple  explanations.  Ends. 

4  See  No.  535.  5  No.  530.  6  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘risk’  after  ‘acceptance’. 

7  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘goal’. 
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Notes  by  Mr  Pinnell  and  Sir  G.  Laithwaite 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 
Diary.  10  April  1942,  2.15  pm. 

Mr.  Aney  said  he  would  like  to  see  H.E.  for  five  minutes  to  give  him  this 
message:  There  had  been  a  hitch  in  the  negotiations.  Could  H.E.  send  for 
Nehru  or  possibly  Nehru  and  Cripps  together  to  come  and  see  H.E.  and  see 
if  he  could  clarify  the  matter.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  by  a  friend  but 
if  H.E.  found  difficulty  in  this,  then  Mr.  Aney  would  quite  understand. 


10  April  1942,  2.20  pm 

Mr.  N.  R.  Sarker  told  me  that  he  had  been  informed  just  before  lunch  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  breakdown.  Vallabhbhai  Patel  had  thought  that  the 
“Cabinet”  was  going  to  get  absolute  authority  except  in  the  sphere  of  defence; 
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namely,  that  the  Viceroy  would  be  bound  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the  majority 
except  in  that  sphere,  and  that  this  would  be  done  by  convention.  They  were 
now  drafting  a  letter  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  considering  it  at  2.30  p.m. 
today.  In  Mr.  Sarker’s  view,  the  whole  negotiations  might  have  been  on  a 
different  footing  if  instead  of  being  done  between  Cripps  and  Nehru  they  had 
been  done  by  Rajagopalachariar  and  Cripps  in  H.E.’s  presence,  as  Rajagopal- 
achariar  was  constructive,  but  neither  he  nor  Nehru  nor  Cripps  understood 
anything  about  internal  affairs. 


H.E.  has  seen. 


l.g.p., — 10.4.42. 


j.g.l., — 10.4.42. 


H.E.,  after  reading  the  notes  by  Mr.  Pinnell  about  his  talks  with  Messrs.  Sarker 
and  Aney,  was  clear  that  he  could  not  take  action  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Aney.  He  proposed  to  see  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  this  evening  and  then  to 
let  him  have  the  telegraphic  correspondence  that  had  passed  with  Secretary  of 
State  and  that  had  not  so  far  been  seen  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  with  the  exception 
of  No  904-S1  which  was  in  reply  to  a  direct  enquiry  from  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  said  that  he  would  use  his  own 
discretion  as  regards  circulating  the  reply  in  question. 

j.g.l., — 10.4. 


1  No.  525. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  I942 

No.  979-S.  I  comment  as  follows  on  Cripps’  No.  973-S.1 

Paragraph  i.  Correspondence  referred  to  is  clearly  my  Nos.  956-S2  and 
958-S3  I  have  now  sent  copies  of  both  to  Cripps.  It  goes  without  saying  of 
course  that  while  I  have  in  fact  taken  Cripps  into  fullest  confidence  as  to  my 
communications  with  you  and  Cabinet  the  Governor-General  must  remain 
free  to  express  his  own  view  on  these  matters  for  Cabinet’s  guidance. 

Paragraph  2  of  Cripps’  No.  973-S.  You  have  had  text  of  rival  formulas. 
Circumstances  in  which  the  “Cripps-Johnson”  formula  was  communicated  to 
Congress  without  prior  reference  to  me  and  Commander-in-Chief  are  known 
to  you.  As  regards  what  I  may  describe  as  the  “Viceroy”  formula  referred  to 

1  No.  577.  2  No.  557.  3  No.  559- 
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by  Cripps,  vital  point  is  that  it  contained  an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Defence  Department  as  well  as  of  the  War  Department  prepared 
by  my  expert  advisers  plus  a  hard-and-fast  provision  for  the  determination  of 
any  dispute  by  the  Governor-General.  The  whole  setting  of  the  formula  was 
clearly  altered  the  moment  definition  of  the  functions  of  the  Defence  Depart¬ 
ment  was  excluded  and  the  power  of  decision  on  matters  in  dispute  transferred 
as  in  (d)  of  the  Cripps-Johnson  formula  to  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

Paragraph  6.  I  read  this  as  meaning  that  Cripps  regards  himself  as  quite 
uncommitted  as  to  possibility  of  our  retaining,  e.g.,  a  non-official  European 
such  as  Benthall  and  conceivably  a  Service  Member  or  Members.  Latter  point 
is  of  less  importance  than  former. 

Paragraph  io  of  No.  973-S.  I  am  arranging  to  check  this  point  and  make  sure 
that  position  is  as  I  assume  water-tight. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  1 942 

No.  980-S.  Cripps  has  shown  me  his  No.  971-S1  of  10th  April.  I  have  also 
given  him  copies  of  Nos.  956-S2  and  958-S.3 

2.  Formula  referred  to  by  Cripps  in  No.  971-S  is  the  Cripps-Johnson 
formula,  the  genesis  of  which  is  described  in  my  No.  956-S,  with  drafting 
amendments  subsequently  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  and  myself.  As 
you  know  the  formula  is  not  one  that  either  Wavell  or  I  like,  but,  in  the 
circumstances  and  for  the  reasons  described  in  No.  956-S,  we  told  Cripps 
that  we  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it  as  amended  on  assumption  (d)  that 
Congress  would  accept  it;  ( h )  that  it  was  the  price  of  a  general  settlement  under 
which  Congress  would  leave  their  other  claims  in  abeyance  for  the  period  of 
the  war.  Cabinet  must  not,  however,  think  that  we  regard  it  as  more  than  a 
pis  aller  or  that  we  would  have  put  it  up  ourselves;  and  my  immediately 
following  telegram4  gives  text  of  a  telegram  which  I  would  have  despatched 
last  night  had  Cripps  been  able  to  report  that  Congress  were  prepared  to  play. 

3.  When  however  I  saw  Cripps  last  night  he  told  me  that  though  he  had 
secured  the  drafting  amendments  we  desired  and  had  in  addition  been  forced 
to  concede  the  amendment  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  his  No.  973-S5  (I 
comment  separately  on  this)  he  was  unable  to  assure  me  that  the  formula  was 
even  yet  finally  accepted  as  part  of  a  settlement  by  Congress,  or  that  Congress 
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had  finally  withdrawn  their  other  objections  and  agreed  to  matters  in  question 
remaining  in  abeyance  during  war.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  assumptions 
on  which  Wavell  and  I  were  prepared  to  accept  revised  formula  are  not  satisfied. 
I  am  commenting  separately6  on  Cripps’  telegram  of  10th  April,  No.  973-S, 
of  which  he  has  sent  me  a  copy. 

4.  Exclusion  at  the  request  of  Congress  of  words  “until  the  new  constitution 
comes  into  operation”  (paragraph  2  of  Cripps’  No.  973-S)  raises  a  point  of 
great  importance.  The  words  are  significant  to  Congress  and  more  so  to 
minorities.  Their  omission  at  Congress  instance  admits  of  the  implication  that 
after  the  war  a  “National”  Government  in  which  Muslims  and  minorities 
would  be  in  a  minority  would  have  political  control  of  Army  during  the  period 
of  constitution-making  and  the  subsequent  plebiscites.  Clearly  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  imply  is  that  governmental  functions  of  Chief  would  cease  when 
war  was  no  longer  to  be  continued  and  that  Defence  Department  would  then 
assume  all  powers  in  the  defence  field,  the  Commander-in-Chief  remaining 
subordinate,  by  implication,  to  Defence  Department  between  the  end  of  the 
war  and  introduction  of  new  constitution.  My  own  judgment  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  that  retention  of  these  words  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  that 
I  should  make  this  clear  to  Cripps.  I  was  not  of  course  consulted,  as  his  telegram 
will  have  made  clear  to  you,  as  to  their  omission. 

1  No.  574.  2  No.  557.  3  No.  559.  4  No.  586.  5  No.  577.  6  No.  584. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  1942 

No.  981-S.  Following  is  draft  telegram  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of  my  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  telegram:1 

Begins.  My  immediately  succeeding  telegram  contains  the  text  of  formula 
on  Defence  to  which  Cripps  assures  me  that  Congress  will  agree,  keeping  in 
abeyance  for  the  war  their  other  objections  to  the  declaration.  This  represents 
the  best  we  can  do  with  the  Cripps-Johnson  formula  reported  in  my  telegram 
No.  958-S2  under  the  circumstances  reported  in  my  telegram  No.  956-S.3 
Whether  or  not  it  will  lead  to  difficulties  in  Government  (and  possibly  to 
deadlocks  for  which  Congress  will  take  good  care  to  prepare  American  opinion) 
entirely  depends  on  how  far  those  who  come  in  really  mean  to  be  helpful  and 


3  No.  557. 


1  No.  585. 
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can  resist  pressure  from  their  own  caucuses  to  cause  trouble  later.  Given  all  the 
circumstances  and  the  importance  of  American  opinion,  Commander-in-Chief 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  this  and  take  the  chance 
of  subsequent  trouble  rather  than  the  immediate  certainty  of  very  unfavourable 
propaganda  position  in  America.  Ends. 


587 

Maulana  Azad  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 1 
Ctnd.  6350 

1 0  April  1942 

On  April  2nd  I  sent  you  the  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee2  of  the 
Congress  containing  their  views  of  the  tentative  proposals  put  forward  by  you 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government.  In  this  resolution  we  expressed  our  dissent 
from  several  important  and  far-reaching  proposals  for  the  future.  Further  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  proposals  has  only  strengthened  us  in  our  conviction  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  and  we  should  like  to  repeat  that  we  cannot  accept  them  as 
suggested.  The  Working  Committee’s  resolution  gives  expression  to  our  con¬ 
clusions  relating  to  them,  which  we  reached  after  the  most  earnest  consideration. 

That  resolution  however  emphasized  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation  and 
stated  that  the  ultimate  decision  that  we  might  take  would  be  governed  by 
the  changes  made  in  the  present.  The  over-riding  problem  before  all  of  us,  and 
more  especially  before  all  Indians,  is  the  defence  of  the  country  from  aggression 
and  invasion.  The  future,  important  as  it  is,  will  depend  on  what  happens  in 
the  next  few  months  and  years.  We  were  therefore  prepared  to  do  without 
any  assurances  for  this  uncertain  future,  hoping  that  through  our  sacrifices  in  the 
defence  of  our  country  we  would  lay  the  solid  and  enduring  foundations  for  a 
free  and  independent  India.  We  concentrated  therefore  on  the  present. 

Your  original  proposals  in  regard  to  the  present,  as  contained  in  Clause  (e) 
of  the  proposed  Declaration,  were  vague  and  incomplete,  except  insofar  as  it 
was  made  clear  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably  bear  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  India.  These  proposals  in  effect  asked  for 
participation  in  the  tasks  of  to-day  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  future  freedom 
of  India.  Freedom  was  for  an  uncertain  future,  not  for  the  present;  and  no 
indication  was  given  in  Clause  (e)  of  what  arrangements  or  governmental  and 
other  changes  would  be  made  in  the  present.  When  this  vagueness  was  pointed 
out,  you  said  that  this  was  deliberate  so  as  to  give  you  freedom  to  determine 
these  changes  in  consultation  with  others.  In  our  talks  you  gave  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  you  envisaged  a  National  Government  which  would  deal  with  all 
matters  except  Defence. 
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Defence  at  any  time,  and  more  particularly  in  war  time,  is  of  essential  im¬ 
portance;  and  without  it  a  National  Government  functions  in  a  very  limited 
field.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  it  was  obvious  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
your  proposals  and  our  talks  centred  round  the  urgency  of  the  problems  created 
by  the  threat  of  the  invasion  of  India.  The  chief  functions  of  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  must  necessarily  be  to  organize  defence,  both  intensively  and  on  the 
widest  popular  basis,  and  to  create  mass  psychology  of  resistance  to  an  invader. 
Only  a  National  Government  could  do  that,  and  only  a  Government  on  whom 
this  responsibility  was  laid.  Popular  resistance  must  have  a  national  background 
and  both  the  soldier  and  the  civilian  must  feel  that  they  are  fighting  for  their 
country’s  freedom  under  National  leadership. 

We  pointed  this  out  to  you.  The  question  became  one  not  of  just  satisfying 
our  national  aspirations,  but  of  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  and  fighting 
to  the  last  any  invader  who  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  India.  On  general  principles 
a  National  Government  would  control  defence  through  a  Defence  Minister, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  control  the  armed  forces  and  would  have 
full  latitude  in  the  carrying  out  of  operations  connected  with  the  war.  An 
Indian  National  Government  should  have  normally  functioned  in  this  way. 
We  made  it  clear  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  would  have  control 
of  the  armed  forces  and  the  conduct  of  operations  and  other  matters  connected 
therewith.  With  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  settlement,  we  were  prepared  to  accept 
certain  limitations  on  the  normal  powers  of  the  Defence  Minister.  We  had  no 
desire  to  upset  in  the  middle  of  the  war  the  present  military  organization  or 
arrangements.  We  accepted  also  that  the  higher  strategy  of  the  war  should  be 
controlled  by  the  War  Cabinet  in  London,  which  would  have  an  Indian 
Member.  The  immediate  object  before  us  was  to  make  the  defence  of  India 
more  effective,  to  strengthen  it,  to  broadbase  it  on  the  popular  will  and  to 
reduce  all  red  tape  delay  and  inefficiency  from  it.  There  was  no  question  of 
our  interfering  with  the  technical  and  operational  sides.  One  thing  of  course 
was  of  paramount  importance  to  us,  India’s  safety  and  defence.  Subject  to  this 
primary  consideration  there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
in  finding  a  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  in  accordance  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  desire  of  the  Indian  people,  for  in  this  matter  there  are  no  differences 
amongst  us. 

The  emphasis  on  defence  led  you  to  reconsider  the  matter  and  you  wrote 
to  me  on  April  7th3  suggesting  a  formula  for  defence. 

In  this  letter  you  said  “as  the  Working  Committee  have  fully  understood,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  any  change  in  the  existing  constitution  during  the  period 
of  hostilities.”  The  Working  Committee’s  attitude  in  the  matter  has  been 

1  The  text  of  this  letter  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  in  telegram  1068-S  of 
16  April.  L/I/1/751:  ff  297-9. 

2  No.  605.  3  No.  543. 
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completely  misunderstood  and  I  should  like  to  clear  this  up.  Although  we  are  not 
immediately  concerned  with  it,  the  Committee  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
inherent  difficulty  in  the  way  of  constitutional  changes  during  the  war.  Every¬ 
thing  that  helps  in  the  war  not  only  can  be  but  must  be  done  with  speed.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  carry  on  and  win  a  war.  No  complicated  enactments  are 
necessary.  A  recognition  of  India’s  freedom  and  right  to  self-determination 
could  easily  be  made  if  it  was  so  wished  together  with  certain  other  conse¬ 
quential  but  important  changes.  The  rest  can  be  left  to  future  arrangements 
and  adjustments.  I  might  remind  you  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  actually 
proposed  a  Union  of  France  and  England  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  France.  No 
greater  or  more  fundamental  change  could  be  imagined  and  this  was  suggested 
at  a  period  of  grave  crisis  and  peril.  War  accelerates  change.  It  does  not  fit  in 
with  static  conceptions. 

The  formula  for  Defence  that  you  sent  us  was  considered  by  us  together 
with  its  annexure  which  gave  a  list  of  subjects  or  departments  which  were  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Defence  Department.  This  fist  was  a  revealing  one  as.  it 
proved  that  the  Defence  Minister  would  deal  with  relatively  unimportant 
matters.  We  were  unable  to  accept  this  and  we  informed  you  accordingly. 

Subsequently  a  new  formula  for  Defence  was  suggested  to  us  but  without 
any  fist  of  subjects.  This  formula  seemed  to  us  to  be  based  on  a  more  healthy 
approach  and  we  suggested  certain  changes  pointing  out  that  our  ultimate 
decision  would  necessarily  depend  on  the  allocation  of  subjects.  A  revised 
formula4  was  then  sent  back  to  us  together  with  an  indication  of  the  functions 
of  the  War  Department.  This  was  so  widely  and  comprehensively  framed  that 
it  was  difficult  for  us  to  know  what  the  actual  allocation  of  subjects  and  depart¬ 
ments  as  between  the  Defence  Department  and  the  War  Department  would 
be.  A  request  was  made  on  our  behalf  that  illustrative  fists  of  these  subjects 
might  be  supplied  to  enable  us  to  consider  the  matter.  No  such  fists  were 
supplied  to  us. 

In  the  interview  we  had  with  you  yesterday  we  discussed  the  new  formula 
and  expressed  our  viewpoint  in  regard  to  it.  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  said  then. 
The  wording  of  the  formula  is  after  all  a  minor  matter  and  we  would  not  allow 
that  to  come  in  our  way  unless  some  important  principle  is  at  stake.  But  behind 
that  wording  lay  certain  ideas  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  during  the 
past  few  days  we  had  been  proceeding  on  wrong  assumptions. 

When  we  asked  you  for  illustrative  fists  of  subjects  for  the  two  Departments 
you  referred  us  to  the  old  fist  for  the  Defence  Department  which  you  had  pre¬ 
viously  sent  us  and  which  we  had  been  unable  to  accept.  You  added  that  certain 
residuary  subjects  might  be  added  to  this  but  in  effect  there  was  not  likely  to 
be  any  such  subject  as  the  allocation  was  complete.  Thus  you  said  that  sub¬ 
stantially  there  was  no  change  between  the  old  fist  and  any  new  one  that  might 
be  prepared.  If  this  was  so  and  we  were  to  go  back  ultimately  to  the  place 
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we  started  from  then  what  was  the  purpose  of  our  searching  for  new  formulae, 
a  new  set  of  words  meaning  the  same  thing  made  no  difference. 

In  the  course  of  our  talks  many  other  matters  were  also  cleared  up.  Un¬ 
fortunately  to  our  disadvantage  you  had  referred  both  privately  and  in  the 
course  of  public  statements  to  a  National  Government  and  a  Cabinet  con¬ 
sisting  of  Ministers.  These  words  have  a  certain  significance  and  we  had 
imagined  that  the  new  government  would  function  with  full  powers  as  a 
Cabinet  with  the  Viceroy  acting  as  a  constitutional  head;  but  the  new  picture 
that  you  placed  before  us  was  really  not  very  different  from  the  old,  the  dif¬ 
ference  being  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  The  new  government  could 
neither  be  called,  except  vaguely  and  inaccurately,  nor  could  it  function  as  a 
National  Government.  It  would  just  be  the  Viceroy  and  his  Executive  Council 
with  the  Viceroy  having  all  his  old  powers.  We  did  not  ask  for  any  legal 
changes  but  we  did  ask  for  definite  assurances  and  conventions  which  would 
indicate  that  the  new  government  would  function  as  a  free  government,  the 
members  of  which  act  as  members  of  a  Cabinet  in  a  constitutional  government. 
In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  connected  activities  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  have  freedom  and  he  would  also  act  as  War  Minister.  We  were 
informed  that  nothing  could  be  said  at  this  stage  even  vaguely  and  generally 
about  the  conventions  that  should  govern  the  new  government  and  the  Viceroy. 
This  was  a  matter  in  the  Viceroy’s  sole  discretion  and  at  a  later  stage  it  could 
be  discussed  directly  with  the  Viceroy.  Ultimately  there  was  always  the 
possibility  of  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  resigning  or  threatening 
to  resign  if  they  disagreed  with  the  Viceroy.  That  sanction  or  remedy  is  of 
course  always  open  but  it  is  curious  that  we  should  base  our  approach  to  a  new 
government  on  the  probability  of  conflict  and  resignation  at  the  very  outset. 

The  picture  therefore  placed  before  us  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
old  one.  The  whole  object  which  we  and  I  believe  you  have  in  view,  that  is 
to  create  a  new  psychological  approach  to  the  people  to  make  them  feel  that 
their  own  National  Government  had  come,  that  they  were  defending  their 
newly  won  freedom,  would  be  completely  frustrated  when  they  saw  this  old 
picture  again  with  even  the  old  label  on.  The  continuation  of  the  India  Office 
which  has  been  a  symbol  of  evil  to  us  would  confirm  this  picture.  It  has  almost 
been  taken  for  granted  for  some  time  past  that  the  India  Office  would  soon 
disappear,  as  it  was  an  anachronism,  but  now  we  are  told  that  even  this  un¬ 
desirable  rehc  of  a  past  age  is  going  to  continue. 

The  picture  of  the  Government  which  was  so  like  the  old  in  all  essential 
features  is  such  that  we  cannot  fit  into  it.  Normally  we  would  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  this  matter  for  it  is  so  far  removed  from  all  that  we 
have  striven  for,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  to-day  we  were  prepared  to  give 
full  consideration  to  every  proposal  which  might  lead  to  an  effective  organization 

4  See  No.  574,  note  2. 
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of  the  defence  of  India.  The  peril  that  faces  India  affects  us  more  than  it 
can  possibly  affect  any  foreigner  and  we  are  anxious  and  eager  to  do  our  utmost 
to  face  it  and  overcome  it.  But  we  cannot  undertake  responsibilities  when  we 
are  not  given  the  freedom  and  power  to  shoulder  them  effectively  and  when 
an  old  environment  continues  which  hampers  the  national  effort. 

While  we  cannot  accept  the  proposals  you  have  made,  we  want  to  inform 
you  that  we  are  yet  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  provided  a  truly  National 
Government  is  formed.  We  are  prepared  to  put  aside  for  the  present  all  questions 
about  the  future,  though  as  we  have  indicated  we  hold  definite  views  about  it. 
But  in  the  present  the  National  Government  must  be  a  Cabinet  Government 
with  full  power,  and  must  not  merely  be  a  continuation  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council.  In  regard  to  Defence  we  have  already  stated  what  in  our 
opinion  the  position  should  be.  At  present  we  feel  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
the  very  minimum  that  is  essential  for  the  functioning  of  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and  for  making  the  popular  appeal  which  is  urgently  needed. 

We  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  suggestions  we  have  put  forward  are 
not  ours  only  but  may  be  considered  to  be  the  unanimous  demand  of  the 
Indian  people.  On  these  matters  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  various 
groups  and  parties  and  the  difference  is  as  between  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole 
and  the  British  Government.  Such  differences  as  exist  in  India  relate  to  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  in  the  future.  We  are  agreeable  to  the  postponement  of  this 
issue  so  that  the  largest  possible  measure  of  unity  might  be  achieved  in  the 
present  crisis  for  the  defence  of  India.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  that  even  when 
there  is  this  unanimity  of  opinion  in  India  the  British  Government  should 
prevent  a  free  National  Government  from  functioning,  and  from  serving  the 
cause  of  India  as  well  as  the  larger  causes  for  which  millions  are  suffering  and 
dying  to-day. 


Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  10  April  1942 

No.  984-S.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  I  have  tonight  received  long  letter1  from  Congress  President  stating 
that  Congress  is  unable  to  accept  proposals.  Rejection  on  widest  grounds  and 
not  solely  on  Defence  issue  although  it  indicates  that  while  Congress  would 
agree  that  Commander-in-Chief  should  have  freedom  to  control  conduct  of 
war  and  connected  activities  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  War  Member  pro- 
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posed  formula  left  functions  of  Defence  Member  unduly  restricted.  Main 
ground  of  rejection  is  however  that  in  view  of  Congress  there  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  a  National  Government  and  that  without  constitutional  changes  there 
should  be  “definite  assurances  in2  conventions  which  would  indicate  that  the 
new  Government  would  function  as  a  free  Government  and  the  members  of 
which  would  act  as  members  of  a  cabinet  in  a  constitutional  government”. 
Letter  also  states  that  picture  of  proposed  immediate  arrangements  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  old  ones  “the  whole  object  which  we  have  in 
view  that  is  to  create  a  new  psychological  approach  to  the  people  to  make  them 
feel  that  their  own  national  freedom  had  come,  that  they  were  defending  their 
newly-won  freedom,  would  be  completely  frustrated  when  they  saw  this  old 
picture  again  which  is  such  that  Congress  cannot  fit  into  it”.3 

2.  There  is  clearly  no  hope  of  agreement  and  I  shall  start  home  on  Sunday.4 

1  No.  587.  2  No.  587  has  ‘and’. 

3  This  quotation  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  fourth  paragraph  from  the  end  of  No.  587. 

4  12  April. 
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Note  by  Sir  G.  Laithwaite 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/141 

Diary.  10  April  1942 

Mr.  Turnbull  came  to  see  H.E.  at  7.30  p.m.,  on  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  instructions, 
bringing  with  him  in  original  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad’s  reply1  to  the 
British  Declaration. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Turnbull  rang  me  up  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  give  him 
the  text  of  the  Poona  Resolution;2  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  when  he  came  to 
see  H.E.  at  10.55  P-m-  told  me  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  said  to  him  that  Congress 
reaction  was  simply  the  Poona  Resolution  over  again,  and  that  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  subscribing  to  it.  Sir  Stafford  had  been  anxious  to  refer  to  the  Poona 
Resolution  and  the  objections  to  it  of  the  minorities,  in  his  reply  to  Abul  Kalam 
Azad ;  but  such  investigations  as  was  [were?]  possible  at  short  notice  showed 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  positive  declaration  of  hostility  easily  traceable  by 
Mr.  Jinnah,  to  admit  of  a  convenient  reference,  and  that  that  was  equally  the 
case  as  regards  the  Sikhs  and  the  Scheduled  Castes;  while  the  Mahasabha  were 
very  unlikely  to  have  come  out  against  it.  Sir  Stafford,  in  those  circumstances, 
decided  to  omit  any  reference  to  this  point  from  his  draft  reply.  Having  shown 
the  draft  reply  to  H.E.  and  discussed  the  situation  generally,  he  left  at  about 
11.50. 

j.g.l., — 10.4.42. 

1  No.  587.  2  See  Nos.  7,  note  4  and  16,  note  1. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Maulana  Azad1 
Cmd.  6350 

1 0  April  1342 

I  was  extremely  sorry  to  receive  from  you  your  letter  of  April  io2  expressing 
the  rejection  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’s  draft  declaration. 

I  will  not  deal  with  those  points  which  are  covered  by  the  original  resolution3 
of  your  committee  which  you  sent  me,  as  they  were  clearly  not  the  reason 
for  your  decision. 

Nor  need  I  go  into  the  question  of  the  division  of  duties  between  the  Defence 
Minister  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  War  Member  with  which  you  deal 
at  length.  This  division  allotted  to  the  Defence  Minister  all  functions  outside 
those  actually  connected  with  the  General  Headquarters,  Navy  Headquarters 
and  Air  Headquarters  which  are  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  head  of  the 
fighting  forces  in  India. 

In  addition  to  these  functions  in  the  narrow  field  of  “  defence  ’  ’  it  was  suggested 
that  all  other  portfolios  relating  to  that  subject  such  as: 

Home  department:  internal  order,  pohce,  refugees,  etc., 

Communications  department:  railways,  roads,  transport,  etc., 

Finance  department :  all  war  finance  in  India, 

Supply  department :  supphes  for  all  forces  and  munitions, 

Information  and  broadcasting  department:  propaganda,  publicity,  etc., 

Civil  defence  department:  air  raid  precautions,  and  all  forms  of  civilian 
defence, 

Legislative  department:  regulations  and  orders, 

Labour  department :  man  power, 

Defence  department:  administration  of  Indian  personnel,  etc., 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  representative  Indians  as  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council. 

Nothing  further  could  have  been  done  by  way  of  giving  responsibility  for 
defence  services  to  representative  Indian  members  without  jeopardising  the 
immediate  defence  of  India  under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  defence  is  as 
you  know  a  paramount  duty  and  responsibility  of  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
while  unity  of  command  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  allied  help  to  India. 

The  real  substance  of  your  refusal  to  take  part  in  a  National  Government 
is  that  the  form  of  Government  suggested  is  not  such  as  would  enable  you  to 
rally  the  Indian  people  as  you  desire. 

You  make  two  suggestions.  First  that  the  constitution  might  now  be  changed. 
In  this  respect  I  would  point  out  that  you  made  this  suggestion  for  the  first 
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time  last  night,  nearly  three  weeks  after  you  had  received  the  proposals,  and 
I  would  further  remark  that  every  other  representative  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  view  has  accepted  the  practical  impossibility  of  any  such  legislative 
change  in  the  middle  of  a  war  and  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present. 

Second,  you  suggest  “a  truly  National  Government”  be  formed  which  must 
be  “Cabinet  Government  with  full  power”. 

Without  constitutional  changes  of  a  most  complicated  character  and  on  a 
very  large  scale  this  would  not  be  possible  as  you  realise. 

Were  such  a  system  to  be  introduced  by  convention  under  the  existing 
circumstances  the  nominated  cabinet  (nominated  presumably  by  the  major 
political  organisations),  responsible  to  no  one  but  itself,  could  not  be  removed 
and  would  in  fact  constitute  an  absolute  dictatorship  of  the  majority. 

This  suggestion  would  be  rejected  by  all  minorities  in  India,  since  it  would 
subject  all  of  them  to  a  permanent  and  autocratic  majority  in  the  cabinet. 
Nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  the  pledges  already  given  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  minorities. 

In  a  country  such  as  India  where  communal  divisions  are  still  so  deep  an 
irresponsible  majority  Government  of  this  kind  is  not  possible. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  until  such  time  as  the  Indian  peoples  frame  their 
new  Constitution  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  continue  to  carry  out  its 
duties  to  those  large  sections  of  the  Indian  people  to  whom  it  has  given  its 
pledges. 

The  proposals  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  went  as  far  as  possible,  short  of 
a  complete  change  in  the  Constitution  which  is  generally  acknowledged  as 
impracticable  in  the  circumstances  of  to-day. 

While  therefore  both  I  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  recognise  the  keen 
desire  of  your  Working  Committee  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  enemy 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  they  regret  that  your  Working  Committee 
has  not  seen  its  way  to  join  in  the  war  effort  upon  the  conditions  sincerely 
offered,  the  only  conditions  which  could  have  brought  together  all  the  different 
communities  and  sections  of  the  Indian  people. 


1  Sir  S.  Cripps  transmitted  the  text  of  this  letter  to  Mr  Amery  and  Mr  Bracken  (via  Viceroy)  in 
telegram  990-S  of  11  April.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 

2  No.  587.  3  No.  605. 
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Maharaja  Jam  Saheh  of  Nawanagar  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 1 
LIP&J/i  o/g :  ff  3-4 

CONFIDENTIAL  COUNCIL  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  10  April  I942 

My  dear  Sir  Stafford, 

The  Indian  States’  Delegation  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution 
in  respect  of  the  proposals  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  which  you  discussed 
with  them: 

“The  attitude  of  the  Indian  States  in  general  on  the  mission  of  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  is  summed  up  in  the  resolution  on  the  subject  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes.  The  Indian 
States  will  be  glad  as  always,  in  the  interest  of  their  Motherland,  to  make  their 
contribution,  in  every  reasonable  manner  compatible  with  the  sovereignty 
and  integrity  of  the  States,  towards  the  framing  of  a  new  Constitution  -for 
India. 

The  States  should  be  assured,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  a  number  of 
States  not  finding  it  feasible  to  adhere,  the  non-adhering  States  or  groups  of 
States,  so  desiring,  would  have  the  right  to  form  a  Union  of  their  own  with 
full  sovereign  status  in  accordance  with  a  suitable  and  agreed  procedure 
devised  for  the  purpose.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

DIGVIJAYSINHJI 

Maharaja  Jam  Saheb  of  Nawanagar, 
Chancellor,  Chamber  of  Princes. 


Enclosure  to  No.  591 
RESOLUTION 

‘  (a)  that  this  Chamber  welcomes  the  Announcement2  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  nth  March,  1942,  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  forth¬ 
coming  visit  to  India  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  help  to  unite  India  to  intensify 
further  her  war  effort  and  to  strengthen  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Motherland. 

(b)  that  this  Chamber  has  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  any  scheme  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  States  must  effectively  protect  their  rights  arising  from 
Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sanads  or  otherwise  and  ensure  the  future  ex¬ 
istence,  sovereignty  and  autonomy  of  the  States  thereunder  guaranteed,  and 
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leave  them  complete  freedom  duly  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the 
Crown  and  to  their  subjects;  it  therefore  notes  with  particular  satisfaction 
the  reference  in  the  Announcement  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Treaty  obhgations  to  the  Indian  States. 

(c)  that  this  Chamber  authorises  its  representatives  to  carry  on  discussions  and 
negotiations  for  the  constitutional  advance  of  India  with  due  regard  to  the 
successiul  prosecution  of  war  and  the  interests  of  States,  and  subject  to  fmal 
confirmation  by  the  Chamber  and  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  individual 
States  to  be  consulted  in  respect  of  any  proposals  affecting  their  Treaty  or 
other  inherent  rights.” 

1  The  text  of  this  letter  and  its  enclosure  were  transmitted  by  Lord  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  in 
telegram  210-S.C.  of  18  April  (MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22)  and  are  included  on  pp.  15-6  of  Cmd.  6350, 
with  some  variations,  namely:  In  the  covering  letter.  Second  para.:  ‘their  Motherland’  reads  ‘the 
Motherland’.  Third  para.:  ‘groups  of  States’  reads  ‘group  of  States’.  In  the  Resolution.  Para.  ( b ): 
‘existence,  sovereignty’  reads  ‘existence  of  Sovereignty’  and  ‘obhgations’  reads  ‘obligation’. 

2  See  Nos.  308  and  309. 


592 

The  Nawab  of  Chhatari  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J 1 101 9 :  jf  8-9 

camp:  h.e.h.  the  nizam’s  GUEST  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  10  April  1942 
My  dear  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  cutting  for  ready  reference.  I  assume  that  the  reply  you 
gave  to  Dr.  Syed  Abdul  Latiff  is  subject  to  the  reply1  that  you  gave  to  the 
Hyderabad  Delegation  and  the  Princes’  Delegation.  I  also  submit  a  copy  of 
your  reply2  that  you  gave  to  the  Princes’  Delegation  for  ready  reference,  which 
was  sent  to  you  after  the  interview  and  was  also  approved  by  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

AHMAD  SAID 


1  Nos.  528  and  527. 


2  Presumably  the  Enclosure  to  No.  527,  para.  1. 
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Enclosure  to  No.  592 
The  Hindustan  Times  of  10  April  1942 

Hyderabad  Query 
states’  STATUS  IN  INDIAN  DOMINION 

HYDERABAD,  April  9 

Replying  to  Dr.  Syed  Abdul  Latiff’s  query  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  whether, 
“if  one  dominion  for  the  whole  of  India  is  not  agreed  to  by  all  parties  and  the 
need  for  more  than  one  dominion  arises  ultimately,  could  Hyderabad,  if  she 
so  desires,  stand  under  any  possible  arrangement  by  herself  as  a  dominion 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  enjoying  equal  status  with  other 
dominions  in  India,”  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’s  secretary  says:  “Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he  made  clear  in  his  conversations  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  and  Hyderabad  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  contemplate  that  Indian  States  which  decide  not  to  adhere  to  the 
new  Indian  Union  should  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  Indian  union  by  them¬ 
selves  which  [would  ?]  have  the  same  status  as  the  main  union.  If  any  province 
in  British  India  should  desire  not  to  adhere  to  the  main  Indian  Union,  it  would 
be  open  to  Indian  States  to  join  a  new  union  with  that  province  by  agreement 
provided  this  were  geographically  feasible.” — a.p.i. 


593 

Mir  Maqbool  Mahmood  to  Mr  Turnbull 

L/P&Jli  o\9:  f  6 

COUNCIL  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  10  April  I942 

Dear  Turnbull, 

I  am  desired  to  invite  attention  to  the  following  telegram  published  in  the 
Statesman  of  today,  reported  to  have  been  sent  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’ 
Secretary  to  Dr.  Syed  Abdul  Latif  of  Hyderabad : 

“Sir  Stafford  Cripps  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he  made  clear  in  his 
conversations  with  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  and  Hyderabad 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  contemplate  that  Indian  States  which 
decide  not  to  adhere  to  the  new  Indian  Union  should  be  in  a  position  to  form 
an  Indian  Union  by  themselves  which  would  have  the  same  status  as  the 
main  Union.  If  any  province  in  British  India  should  desire  not  to  adhere  to 
the  main  Indian  Union  it  would  be  open  to  Indian  States  to  join  a  new  union 
with  that  province  by  agreement  provided  this  were  geographically  feasible.” 
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His  Highness  the  Chancellor  takes  it  as  understood  that  this  brief  telegram,  if 
correctly  reported,  does  not  affect  the  position,  on  the  points  mentioned  in  it, 
as  elucidated  by  Sir  Stafford  to  the  States  Delegation  on  the  2nd  April,  1942. 1 

Yours  sincerely, 

MAQBOOL MAHMOOD 

1  Nos.  498  and  527. 


594 

Sir  S.  Cripps  to  the  Nawah  of  Chhatari 

L/P&Jli  0/9  •'  /  7 

3  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  10  April  1942 

Dear  Nawab  Sahib, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  ioth  April.1  The  letter  which  my  Secretary 
wrote  to  Dr.  Syed  Abdul  Latif  was  written  on  the  ist  April  and  its  terms  are 
in  conformity  with  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  my  instructions  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Chamber  of  Princes  on  the  29th  March,2  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  The 
position  stated  in  those  letters  is  the  present  position  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  I  saw  the  Chamber  Delegation  for  the  second  time  on  the  2nd  of 
April3  I  told  them  that  the  formation  of  a  Union  consisting  of  States  only  had 
not  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  Government’s  proposed  declaration 
and  was  not  contemplated  under  the  present  scheme.  I  did,  however,  add  that 
I  did  not  personally  think  the  idea  impossible  and  that  I  would  consult  my 
colleagues  on  the  subject  when  I  got  back  to  England. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  the  letter  and  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  which  you  have  sent  me,  and  I  shall  certainly  see  that  the  desire 
of  the  States  to  be  able  to  form  a  Union  of  their  own  is  given  consideration 
both  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  by  the  British  Government. 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.S.C. 

1  No.  592.  2  No.  438.  3  See  Nos.  498  and  527. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mir  Maqbool  Mahmood 

L\P&J\io\9:  5  s 

n  April  1942 

Dear  Maqbool  Mahmood, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  April,1  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  send 
a  copy  of  the  letter2  which  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  wrote  to  the  Nawab  of  Chhatari, 
which  deals  with  the  same  point  which  you  raise  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  April. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  F.  TURNBULL 


1  No.  593.  2  No.  594. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Maharaja  Jam  Saheb  of  Nawanagar 
L/P&Jli  0/9:  f  2 

3  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  11  April  I942 

My  dear  Jam  Saheb, 

I  write  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  ioth  April1  in  which  you  have  com¬ 
municated  to  me  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Princes  in  regard  to  the 
proposals  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  which  I  discussed  with  representatives 
of  the  Chamber  and  leaders  of  Indian  opinion.  I  have  taken  note  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  resolution  and  will  communicate  them  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government  on  my  return  to  England. 

As  the  Congress  and  Muslim  League  have  both  passed  resolutions  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  proposals  which  I  brought  to  India  and  as  unfavourable 
opinions  have  also  been  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  other  organizations, 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  sufficient  body  of  agreement  cannot  be 
obtained  to  enable  the  declaration  to  be  promulgated  and  I  propose  to  advise 
His  Majesty’s  Government  accordingly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

s.c. 


No.  591. 
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Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  India  Office  and  Viceroy ) 
Telegram,  L/POff/iodc:  fj  4-5 


10  DOWNING  STREET,  WHITEHALL,  11  April  I942,  3.I3  am 
MOST  IMMEDIATE 
PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

472.  Superintendent  Series.  Prime  Minister  to  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Repeat  to 
Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Cliief. 

Your  984-S.1  You  have  done  everything  in  human  power  and  your  tenacity, 
perseverance  and  resourcefulness  have  proved  how  great  was  the  British  desire 
to  reach  a  settlement.  You  must  not  feel  unduly  discouraged  or  disappointed 
by  the  result.  The  effect  throughout  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  has  been 
wholly  beneficial.  The  fact  that  the  break  comes  on  the  broadest  issues  and  not 
on  tangled  formulas  about  defence  is  a  great  advantage.  I  am  very  glad  you  are 
coming  home  at  once,  where  a  most  cordial  welcome  awaits  you.  Even  though 
your  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled,  you  have  rendered  a  very  important  service 
to  the  common  cause  and  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  the  future  progress 
of  the  peoples  of  India. 

1  No.  588. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  11  April  I942,  12  HOOtl 

Received:  11  April,  10.43  am 
No.  987-S.  Your  No.  20-U1  of  April  7th.  I  have  many  possibilities  in  mind, 
but  it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  try  to  build  in  advance  combinations  to  match 
every  possible  contingency. 

2.  Generally  my  tactics  would  be,  if  all  parties  come  in,  to  see  leaders  Con¬ 
gress  and  Muslim  League,  and  after  getting  their  agreement  to  come  in  subject 
to  satisfactory  arrangements  being  made,  to  tell  them  that  we  have  left  the 
old  world  and  its  quarrels  behind  us  for  ever ;  that  I  wish  to  consult  them  about 
general  plans  for  reconstruction.  I  would  see  whether  they  were  disposed  to 
agree  between  themselves  about  numbers  of  seats  for  principal  parties  in 
Council;  stress  importance  of  a  broad  basis  for  the  new  Council;  point  out 

1  No.  548. 
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weight  and  difficulty  of  existing  administrative  work  particularly  in  financial 
field,  and  ask  them  to  consider  with  me  whether  on  one  basis  or  another  we 
could  not  continue  to  use  Raisman’s  and  Maxwell’s  experience  at  least  for  a 
time.  I  am  inclined,  if  they  jib  at  having  officials  in  office,  to  suggest  to  them 
that  these  might  serve  on  for  a  period  as  advisers  to  the  new  members  rather 
than  to  myself.  I  would,  I  think,  see  whether  Nehru  and  Jinnah,  if  they  will 
come  in,  would  consider  taking  office  without  administrative  portfolios,  so  that 
they  might  remain  free  to  tour  the  country  to  bolster  up  morale  (though,  as 
you  know,  I  don’t  hope  for  much  out  of  pep  talks  to  terrified  coolies).  I  would 
try  to  persuade  them  to  regard  inclusion  of  Benthall  or  another,  as  representing 
ultimately  an  advantage  to  themselves,  particularly  in  view  of  negotiating 
European  business  affairs  in  Treaty.  I  don’t  doubt  we  shall  have  high  jinks 
before  we  get  all  settled,  or  that  once  in  they  will  keep  me  busy  for  a  while, 
but  I  dare  say  they  will  soon  steady  down.  My  anxiety  would  be  much  more 
on  account  of  lack  of  administrative  experience  and  surfeit  of  ambitious  plans 
for  immediate  reform  than  of  any  persistent  wrong-headedness.  Thereafter, 

1  should  call2  Mahasabha,  Non-Brahmins,  Sikhs  and  Depressed  Classes. 

3.  These  are  general  ideas  rather  than  plans.  When  situation  is  firm  I  shall 
follow  my  instinct  and  such  indications  of  public  opinion  and  views  of  party 
leaders  as  may  be  available  and  do  the  best  I  can,  consulting  Governors  as 
necessary.  I  will  keep  you  informed,  but  subject  to  that  I  hope  you  will  feel 
able  to  give  me  a  free  hand,  for  speed  and  elasticity  will  be  needed  to  make  the 
best  of  the  tide  while  it  runs. 

2  Deciphered  as  ‘(?  start  on)’. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  Viceroy  and  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  J1  April  1^2 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  988-S.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Lord  Privy  Seal: 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  upon  what  is  almost  a  new 
point.  But  the  difficulties  cannot  be  explained  by  telegram. 

We  have  done  our  best  under  the  circumstances  that  exist  here  and  I  do  not 
think  you  need  worry  about  my  visit  having  worsened  the  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  morale  or  public  feeling.  In  the  last  few  days  the  temper  has 
I  think  been  better. 

My  own  view  is  that  despite  failure  the  atmosphere  has  improved  quite 
definitely. 
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Nehru  has  come  out  in  a  fine  statement  for  total  war  against  the  Japs;  Jinnah 
has  pledged  me  the  unwavering  support  of  the  Muslims,  and  the  Sikhs  and  other 
minorities  will  be  on  the  whole  relieved  and  I  hope  to  some  extent  reassured. 
The  real  difficulty  has  been  the  internal  stresses  in  Congress  itself  hence  their 
long  discussions  and  the  veering  of  the  indications  of  their  decisions. 

There  is  a  chance  if  we  handle  the  situation  wisely  and  without  recrimination 
the  All-India  Congress  Committee  on  April  21st  may  give  an  indication  of  a 
changing  spirit  as  it  is  much  more  representative  than  the  Working  Committee. 

We  are  not  depressed  though  sad  at  the  result.  Now  we  must  get  on  with 
the  job  of  defending  India.  I  will  tell  you  as  to  this  on  my  return. 

All  good  wishes.  Cheerioh.  Stafford. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Bracken  and  Mr  Amery  ( via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  11  April  I942 

No.  989-S.  Following  from  Lord  Privy  Seal  for  Minister  of  Information  and 
yourself.  Please  both  give  it  your  personal  attention: 

Begins.  Most  important  that  Press  should  take  a  serious  but  not  hopeless  tone 
over  refusal  of  Congress. 

It  should  not  be  regarded  as  final  and  doubt  should  be  suggested  vaguely  as 
to  views  of  All-India  Congress  Committee  which  meets  on  April  21st.1 

There  must  be  no  recriminations  against  any  one  here  and  no  lecturing  of 
the  Indians. 

Halifax’s  speech2  has  done  the  greatest  harm  at  a  most  critical  moment  and 
that  sort  of  approach  must  be  avoided. 

There  should  be  no  assumption  that  Congress  leaders  are  not  prepared  to 
help  and  Nehru’s  fighting  statements  and  speeches  should  be  played  up. 

The  line  of  my  letter3  to  Congress  which  is  being  telegraphed  separately 
should  be  followed  upon  the  main  issue  upon  which  there  has  been  a  breakdown 
and  the  Viceroy  must  be  protected  from  criticism.  The  sole  responsibility  here 
on  this  matter  is  my  own. 

Otherwise  concentrate  on  Defence  of  India  here  and  now.  My  broadcast 
tonight  will  give  general  line  in  more  detail.  Ends. 


1  The  A.I.C.C.  was  to  meet  on  29  April. 

2  At  New  York  Town  Hall,  7  April.  See  The  Times,  8  April,  p.  3. 


3  No.  590. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 


IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  11  April  1Q42,  2  pm 

Received:  11  April,  1.30  pm 
No.  993-S.  You  will  have  had  from  Cripps  gist  of  Congress  reply1  and  of  his 
answer2  to  it,  and  full  text  will  reach  you  through  Reuter  today.  I  need  not 
emphasize  to  you  vital  importance  of  publicity  for  our  point  of  view  at  home 
and  in  America  or  desirability  of  making  play  with  what  is  in  effect  reassertion 
of  extreme  Congress  claim.  Their  demands  as  regards  conventions,  respon¬ 
sibility,  &c.,  are  of  course  quite  inconsistent  with  statement  in  declaration  that 
no  major  constitutional  change  could  take  place  during  the  war  and  would  in 
effect  jump  the  claim,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  interests  whose  position  has  got 
to  be  considered  in  India,  as  well  as  of  the  special  obligations  which  we  have 
ourselves  to  safeguard.  If  there  is  any  point  on  which  we  can  help  from  here 
with  material  you  have  only  to  let  me  know. 

1  No.  587.  2  No.  590. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

IMMEDIATE  II  April  1^42 

PERSONAL 

No.  994-S.  Paragraph  2  of  my  telegram  No.  972-S.1  On  further  consideration 
I  decided  to  include  paragraph  3  of  my  No.  956-S2  in  copy  of  that  telegram 
which  I  communicated  to  Cripps. 


1  No.  575. 


2  No.  557. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Atnery 
Telegram,  LjPOj6/i  03  e:  f  8s 

11  April  1942 

21-U.  Your  telegram  21-U.1  Warmest  thanks  for  all  your  help  and  support. 
Matters  have  now  ol  course  been  taken  out  of  our  hands  by  intransigent  attitude 
of  Congress.  I  am  (saying  that — sic — ?  glad  to  say  that)  relations  with  Cripps 
remain  good  and  friendly  despite  these  various  difficulties. 

1  No.  572. 
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Maul  ana  Azad  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 1 
Cmd.  63s  0 

11  April  IQ42 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  April  10th2  and  I  must  confess  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  were  considerably  surprised  to  read  it.  I  am  sending  you  this 
reply  immediately  and  can  only  deal  briefly  here  with  some  of  the  points  you 
have  raised. 

The  points  covered  by  our  original  resolution3  are  important  and  represent 
my  Committee’s  well-considered  views  on  the  British  proposals  as  a  whole; 
but  we  pointed  out  to  you  that  so  far  as  the  proposals  relate  to  the  future  they 
might  be  set  aside,  as  we  were  anxious  to  assume  responsibility  for  India’s 
Government  and  defence  in  this  hour  of  danger.  This  responsibility  could  only 
be  undertaken,  however,  if  it  was  real  responsibility  and  power. 

As  regards  the  division  of  functions  between  the  Defence  Minister  and  the 
War  Minister,  you  did  not  give  an  illustrative  list  as  requested  by  us,  and 
referred  us  to  the  previous  list  of  the  Defence  Minister’s  functions  which  as 
you  know  we  had  been  wholly  unable  to  accept.  In  your  letter  under  reply 
you  mention  certain  subjects  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  war  which 
will  be  administered  by  other  departments.  So  far  as  the  Defence  Minister  is 
concerned  it  is  clear  that  his  functions  will  be  limited  by  the  first  list  that  you 
sent. 

No  one  has  suggested  any  restrictions  on  the  normal  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Indeed  we  went  beyond  this  and  were  prepared  to  agree  to 

1  The  text  of  this  letter  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  in  telegram  1069-S  of 
16  April.  L/I/1/751 :  f  299. 

2  No.  590.  3  No.  605. 
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further  powers  being  given  to  him  as  War  Minister.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
British  Government’s  conception  and  ours  in  regard  to  Defence  differs  greatly. 
For  us  it  means  giving  it  a  National  character  and  calling  upon  every  man  and 
woman  in  India  to  participate  in  it.  It  means  trusting  our  own  people  and 
seeking  their  full  co-operation  in  this  great  effort.  The  British  Government’s 
view  seems  to  be  based  on  an  utter  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Indian  people  and 
in  withholding  real  power  from  them. 

You  refer  to  the  paramount  duty  and  responsibility  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  defence.  That  duty  and  responsibility  cannot  be  discharged 
effectively  unless  the  Indian  people  are  made  to  have  and  feel  their  responsibility, 
and  the  recent  past  stands  witness  to  this.  The  Government  of  India  do  not  seem 
to  realise  that  the  war  can  only  be  fought  on  a  popular  basis. 

Your  statement  that  we  have  for  the  first  time  after  three  weeks  suggested 
a  change  in  the  constitution  is  hardly  correct.  In  the  course  of  our  talks  reference 
was  made  to  it,  but  it  is  true  that  we  did  not  lay  stress  on  it  as  we  did  not  want 
to  introduce  new  issues ;  but  when  you  stated  explicitly  in  your  letter  that  we 
had  agreed  that  no  constitutional  changes  could  be  made  during  the  war  we 
had  to  deny  this  and  correct  your  impression. 

It  is  the  last  part  of  your  letter  that  has  especially  surprised  and  pained  us. 
It  seems  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  deterioration  in  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  as  our  negotiations  proceeded.  What  we  were  told  in  our  very 
first  talk  with  you  is  now  denied  or  explained  away.  You  told  me  then  that 
there  would  be  a  National  Government  which  would  function  as  a  Cabinet 
and  that  the  position  of  the  Viceroy  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  The  King 
in  England  vis-a-vis  his  Cabinet.  In  regard  to  the  India  Office  you  told  me  that 
you  were  surprised  that  no  one  had  so  far  mentioned  this  important  matter, 
and  that  the  practical  course  was  to  have  this  attached  or  incorporated  with 
the  Dominions  Office. 

The  whole  of  this  picture  which  you  sketched  before  us  has  now  been  com¬ 
pletely  shattered  by  what  you  told  us  during  our  last  interview. 

You  have  put  forward  an  argument  in  your  letter  which  at  no  time  during 
our  talks  was  mentioned  by  you.  You  refer  to  the  “absolute  dictatorship  of 
the  majority”.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  statement  should  be  made  in  this 
connection  and  at  this  stage.  This  difficulty  is  inherent  in  any  scheme  of  a 
mixed  Cabinet  formed  to  meet  an  emergency,  but  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  provided  for.  Had  you  raised  this  question  we  would  have 
discussed  it  and  found  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  whole  approach  to  this  question  has  been  that  a  mixed  Cabinet  should 
be  formed  and  should  co-operate  together.  We  accepted  this.  We  are  not 
interested  in  the  Congress  as  such  gaining  power,  but  we  are  interested  in  the 
Indian  people  as  a  whole  having  freedom  and  power.  How  the  Cabinet  should 
be  formed  and  should  function  was  a  question  which  might  have  been  con- 
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sidered  after  the  main  question  was  decided :  that  is  the  extent  of  power  which 
the  British  Government  would  give  to  the  Indian  people.  Because  of  this  we 
never  discussed  it  with  you  or  even  referred  to  it. 

Nevertheless  you  have  raised  this  matter  for  the  first  time  in  what  is  pre¬ 
sumably  your  last  letter  to  us  and  tried  most  unjustifiably  to  side-track  the 
real  issue  between  us. 

You  will  remember  that  in  my  very  first  talk  with  you  I  pointed  out  that 
the  communal  or  like  questions  did  not  arise  at  this  stage.  As  soon  as  the  British 
Government  made  up  its  mind  to  transfer  real  power  and  responsibility,  the 
other  questions  could  be  tackled  successfully  by  those  concerned.  You  gave  me 
the  impression  that  you  agreed  with  this  approach. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  British  Government  did  not  pursue  a  policy  of 
encouraging  disruption,  all  of  us  to  whatever  party  or  group  we  belonged  would 
be  able  to  come  together  and  find  a  common  line  of  action;  but  unhappily 
even  in  this  grave  hour  of  peril  the  British  Government  is  unable  to  give  up 
its  wrecking  policy.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  attaches  more 
importance  to  holding  on  to  its  rule  in  India  as  long  as  it  can  and  promoting 
discord  and  disruption  here  with  that  end  in  view,  than  to  an  effective  defence 
of  India  against  the  aggression  and  invasion  that  overhang  it.  To  us  and  to  all 
Indians  the  dominant  consideration  is  the  defence  and  safety  of  India  and  it 
is  by  that  test  that  we  judge. 

You  mention  that  you  propose  to  publish  your  letter  to  me.  I  presume  that 
you  have  no  objection  now  to  our  publishing  our  original  resolution,  your  letters 
to  us,  and  our  letters  to  you. 


605 

Resolution  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee 1 
Cmd.  6350 

Issued  11  April  1942 

The  Working  Committee  have  given  full  and  earnest  consideration  to  the 
proposals  made  by  the  British  War  Cabinet  with  regard  to  India  and  the 
elucidation  of  them  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 

These  proposals,  which  have  been  made  at  the  very  last  hour  because  of 
the  compulsion  of  events,  have  to  be  considered  not  only  in  relation  to  India’s 
demand  for  independence  but  more  especially,  in  the  present  grave  war  crisis, 
with  a  view  to  meeting  effectively  the  perils  and  dangers  that  confront  India 
and  envelop  the  world. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  stated,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  September  1939,  that  the  people  of  India  would  line  themselves  with  the 

1  This  text  was  based  on  that  telegraphed  to  London  by  Reuter. 
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progressive  forces  of  the  world  and  assume  full  responsibility  to  face  the  new 
problems  and  shoulder  the  new  burdens  that  had  arisen,  and  it  asked  for  the 
necessary  conditions  to  enable  them  to  do  so  to  be  created.  The  essential  con¬ 
dition  was  the  freedom  of  India,  for  only  the  realisation  of  present  freedom 
could  light  the  flame  which  would  illuminate  millions  of  hearts  and  move  them 
to  action. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  it  was  stated  that:  “  Only  a  free  and  independent 
India  can  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  country  on  a  national 
basis  and  be  able  to  help  in  the  furtherance  of  the  larger  causes  that  are  emerging 
from  the  form  of  war.”2 

The  British  War  Cabinet’s  new  proposals  relate  principally  to  the  future, 
upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Committee,  while  recognising  that  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  India  is  accepted  in  principle  in  that  uncertain 
future,  regret  that  this  is  fettered  and  circumscribed  and  that  certain  provisions 
have  been  introduced  which  gravely  imperil  the  development  of  a  free  and 
united  national  government  and  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  state.  Even 
the  constitution-making  body  is  so  constituted  that  the  people’s  right  of  self- 
determination  is  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  non-representative  elements. 

The  people  of  India  have,  as  a  whole,  clearly  demanded  full  independence, 
and  Congress  has  repeatedly  declared  that  no  other  status  except  that  of  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  whole  of  India  could  be  agreed  to  or  could  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  present  situation. 

The  Committee  recognise  that  future  independence  may  be  imphcit  in  the 
proposals,  but  the  accompanying  provisions  and  restrictions  are  such  that  real 
freedom  may  well  become  an  illusion. 

The  complete  ignoring  of  ninety  millions  of  people  in  the  Indian  States,  and 
their  treatment  as  commodities  at  the  disposal  of  their  Rulers,  is  a  negation 
both  of  democracy  and  self-determination.  While  the  representation  of  an 
Indian  State  in  the  constitution-making  body  is  fixed  on  a  population  basis, 
the  people  of  the  State  have  no  voice  in  choosing  those  representatives,  nor 
are  they  to  be  consulted  at  any  stage  while  decisions  vitally  affecting  them  are 
being  taken.  Such  States  may  in  many  ways  become  barriers  to  the  growth 
of  Indian  freedom,  enclaves  where  foreign  authority  still  prevails,  and  where 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  foreign-armed  forces  has  been  stated  to  be  a 
likely  contingency  and  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
the  States  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  India. 

The  acceptance  beforehand  of  the  novel  principle  of  non-accession  for  a 
Province  is  also  a  severe  blow  to  the  conception  of  Indian  unity  and  an  apple 
of  discord  likely  to  generate  growing  trouble  in  the  Provinces,  and  which  may 
well  lead  to  further  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Indian  States  merging  them¬ 
selves  into  an  Indian  Union.  Congress  has  been  wedded  to  Indian  freedom  and 
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unity  and  any  break  of  that  unity  especially  in  the  modern  world  when  peoples’ 
minds  inevitably  think  in  terms  of  ever  larger  federations  would  be  injurious 
to  all  concerned  and  exceedingly  painful  to  contemplate.  Nevertheless  the 
Committee  cannot  think  in  terms  of  compelling  the  people  of  any  territorial 
unit  to  remain  in  an  Indian  Union  against  their  declared  and  established  will. 
While  recognising  this  principle,  the  Committee  feel  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  create  conditions  which  would  help  the  different  units  in  developing 
a  common  and  co-operative  national  life.  Acceptance  of  this  principle  inevitably 
involves  that  no  changes  should  be  made  which  would  result  in  fresh  problems 
being  created  and  compulsion  being  exercised  on  other  substantial  groups 
within  that  area.  Each  territorial  unit  should  have  the  fullest  possible  autonomy 
within  the  Union  consistently  with  a  strong  National  State. 

The  proposal  now  made  on  the  part  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  encourages 
and  will  lead  to  attempts  at  separation  at  the  very  inception  of  the  Union  and 
thus  create  great  friction  just  when  the  utmost  co-operation  and  goodwill  are 
most  needed.  This  proposal  has  been  presumably  made  to  meet  the  communal 
demand,  but  it  will  have  other  consequences  also  and  lead  politically  reactionary 
and  obscurantist  groups  among  the  different  communities  to  create  trouble  and 
divert  pubhc  attention  from  the  vital  issues  before  the  country. 

Any  proposal  concerning  the  future  of  India  must  demand  attention  and 
scrutiny,  but  in  to-day’s  grave  crisis  it  is  the  present  that  counts  and  even  the 
proposals  for  the  future3  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  present.  The  Committee 
necessarily  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  this  aspect  of  the  question  and 
on  this  ultimately  depends  what  advice  they  should  give  to  those  who  look 
to  them  for  guidance.  For  this  the  present  British  War  Cabinet’s  proposals  are 
vague  and  altogether  incomplete,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  vital  changes 
in  the  present  structure  contemplated.  It  has  been  made  clear  that  the  defence 
of  India  will  in  any  event  remain  under  British  control.  At  any  time  Defence 
is  a  vital  subject;  during  war-time  it  is  all-important  and  covers  almost 
every  sphere  of  life  and  administration.  To  take  away  Defence  from  the 
sphere  of  responsibility  at  this  stage  is  to  reduce  that  responsibihty  to  a  farce 
and  nullity,  and  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  India  is  not  going  to  be  free  in 
any  way  and  her  Government  is  not  going  to  function  as  a  free  and  independent 
Government  during  the  pendency  of  the  war. 

The  Committee  would  repeat  that  the  essential  fundamental  prerequisite  for 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  Indian  people  in  the  present  is  their 
reahsation  as  a  fact  that  they  are  free  and  are  in  charge  of  maintaining  and 
defending  their  freedom.  What  is  most  wanted  is  the  enthusiastic  response  of 

2  The  resolution  referred  to  confirmed  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
at  Bardoli,  30  December  1941.  ‘form  of  war’  should  read  ‘storm  of  war’.  See  Appendix  m. 

3  The  words  ‘are  important’  have  been  omitted  here.  Compare  the  text  of  this  and  the  following 
para,  with  No.  507,  para.  3. 
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the  people,  which  cannot  be  evoked  without  the  fullest  trust  in  them  and  the 
devolution  of  responsibility  on  them  in  the  matter  of  Defence.  It  is  only  thus 
that  even  in  this  grave  eleventh  hour  it  may  be  possible  to  galvanise  the  people 
of  India  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion.  It  is  manifest  that  the  present 
Government  of  India,  as  well  as  its  Provincial  agencies,  are  lacking  in  com¬ 
petence  and  are  incapable  of  shouldering  the  burden  of  India’s  defence.  It  is 
only  the  people  of  India,  through  their  popular  representatives,  who  may 
shoulder  this  burden  worthily.  But  that  can  only  be  done  by  present  freedom 
and  full  responsibility  being  cast  upon  them.  The  Committee  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  accept  the  proposals  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  British  War 
Cabinet. 
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Resolution  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  Working  Committee1 

Cmd.  6330 

Issued  11  April  1942 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  All  India  Mushm  League  have  given  their 
most  earnest  and  careful  consideration  to  the  announcement2  made  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  nth 
1942  and  the  Draft  Declaration  of  the  War  Cabinet  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  regarding  the  future  of  India,  and  also  the  interim  proposals  during  the 
critical  period  which  now  faces  India  for  the  immediate  participation  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Indian  People  in  the  counsels  of  their 
country. 

The  Committee  appreciate  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  his  pronounce¬ 
ment  made  it  clear  that  the  draft  Declaration  embodied  only  the  proposals  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government  and  not  their  decision,  and  that  they  are  subject 
to  agreement  between  the  main  elements  in  India ;  thus  maintaining  the  validity 
of  the  Declaration  of  August  8th  1940, 3  which  had  promised  to  the  Moslems 
that  neither  the  machinery  for  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  should  be  set 
up,  nor  the  Constitution  itself  should  be  enforced,  without  the  approval  and 
consent  of  Moslem  India. 

The  Committee,  while  expressing  their  gratification  that  the  possibility  of 
Pakistan  is  recognised  by  implication  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
two  or  more  independent  Unions  in  India,  regret  that  the  proposals  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  embodying  the  fundamentals  are  not  open  to  any 
modification  and  therefore  no  alternative  proposals  are  invited.  In  view  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  with  regard  to  the 
fundamentals  not  being  open  to  any  modification,  the  Committee  have  no 
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alternative  but  to  say  that  the  proposals  in  their  present  form  are  unacceptable 
to  them  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  Mussalmans,  after  25  years  of  genuine  efforts  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two  major  communities  and  the  bitter  experience  of  the  failure  of  such 
efforts,  are  convinced  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  possible,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  the  happiness  of  the  two  peoples,  to  compel  to  constitute  one  Indian  Union 
composed  of  the  two  principal  nations — Hindus  and  Moslems :  but  this  appears 
to  be  the  main  object  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  adumbrated  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  draft  Declaration,  the  creation  of  more  than  one  Union  being 
relegated  only  to  the  realm  of  remote  possibility,  and  is  purely  illusory. 

(2)  In  the  draft  Declaration  a  constitution-making  body  has  been  proposed 
with  the  primary  object  of  creating  one  Indian  Union.  So  far  as  the  Mushm 
League  is  concerned,  it  has  finally  decided  that  the  only  solution  of  India’s 
constitutional  problem  is  the  partition  of  India  into  independent  zones :  and 
it  will  therefore  be  unfair  to  the  Moslems  to  compel  them  to  enter  such  a 
constitution-making  body  whose  main  object  is  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian 
Union.  With  conditions  as  they  are  it  will  be  not  only  futile  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  may  exacerbate  bitterness  and  animosity  amongst  the  various  elements 
in  the  country. 

The  machinery  which  has  been  proposed  for  the  creation  of  the  constitution¬ 
making  body,  namely  that  it  will  consist  of  members  elected  by  the  newly 
elected  Lower  Houses  of  the  eleven  Provinces  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
as  a  single  electoral  College  by  the  system  of  proportional  representation,  is 
a  fundamental  departure  from  the  right  of  the  Mussalmans  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  them  to  elect  their  representatives  by  means  of  separate  electorates,  which 
is  the  only  sure  way  in  which  true  representatives  of  the  Mussalmans  can  be 
chosen. 

The  constitution-making  body  will  take  decisions  by  a  bare  majority  on  all 
questions  of  the  most  vital  and  paramount  character  involved  in  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
justice  and  contrary  to  constitutional  practice  so  far  followed  in  the  various 
countries  and  Dominions ;  and  the  Mussalmans  by  agreeing  to  this  will,  instead 
of  exercising  their  right  and  judgement  as  a  constituent  factor,  be  at  the  entire 
mercy  of  the  constitution-making  body  in  which  they  will  be  a  minority  of 
about  25  per  cent. 

(3)  The  right  of  non-accession  to  the  Union  as  contemplated  in  the  draft 
Declaration  has  been  conceded  presumably  in  response  to  the  insistent  demands 

1  The  text  of  this  resolution  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  in  telegram  1070-S  of 
16  April.  L/I/1/751:  If  300-1. 

2  See  Nos.  308  and  309.  3  Appendix  1. 
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by  the  Mussalmans  for  the  partition  of  India :  but  the  method  and  procedure 
laid  down  are  such  as  to  negative  the  professed  object;  for  in  the  draft  proposals 
the  right  of  non-accession  has  been  given  to  the  existing  Provinces  which  have 
been  formed  from  time  to  time  for  administrative  convenience  and  on  no 
logical  basis. 

The  Mussalmans  cannot  be  satisfied  by  such  a  Declaration  on  a  vital  question 
affecting  their  future  destiny,  and  demand  a  clear  and  precise  pronouncement 
on  the  subject.  Any  attempt  to  solve  the  future  problem  of  India  by  the  process 
of  evading  the  real  issue  is  to  court  disaster. 

In  the  draft  proposals  no  procedure  has  been  laid  down  as  to  how  the  verdict 
of  the  Province  is  to  be  obtained  in  favour  of  or  against  accession  to  the  one 
Union,  but  in  the  letter  dated  April  2nd4  from  the  Secretary  of  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  it  is  stated 
that  “a  Province  should  reach  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  stand  out  of  the 
Union  by  a  vote  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  a  resolution  to  stand  in”. 

If  the  majority  for  accession  to  the  Union  is  less  that  60  per  cent,  the  minority 
will  have  the  right  to  demand  a  plebiscite  of  the  adult  male  population.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  emphasised  that  in  the  Provinces  where  the  Mussalmans 
are  in  a  majority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  major  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  Punjab, 
they  are  in  a  minority  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  in  the  Assembhes  of 
Sind  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  the  total  number  (namely  60  and 
50  respectively)  is  so  small  and  the  weightage  given  to  the  non-Moslems  so 
heavy  that  it  can  be  easily  manipulated,  and  a  decision  under  such  conditions 
cannot  be  the  true  criterion  of  ascertaining  the  real  opinion  of  the  Mussalmans 
of  those  Provinces. 

As  regards  the  suggested  plebiscite  in  the  Provinces  in  which  the  Mussalmans 
are  in  a  majority,  in  the  event  of  the  requisite  majority  not  being  available  in 
the  Legislative  Assembhes,  the  procedure  laid  down  is  that  reference  shall  be 
made  to  the  whole  adult  population  of  the  Provinces  and  not  to  the  Mussalmans 
alone;  which  is  to  deny  them  the  inherent  right  to  self-determination. 

(4)  With  regard  to  the  Indian  States,  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  it  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide  whether  to  join  or  not  to 
join  or  form  a  Union. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  Treaties  to  be  negotiated  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Indian  Union  or  Unions,  the  proposals  do  not  indicate  as  to  what  would  happen 
in  case  of  disagreement  on  the  terms  between  the  contracting  parties;  nor  is 
there  any  provision  made  as  to  what  would  be  the  procedure  when  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  negotiating  a  revision  of  treaty  arrangements  with  the 
Indian  States  in  the  new  situation. 

(6)  With  regard  to  the  interim  arrangement  there  is  no  definite  proposal 
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except  the  bare  statement  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  desire  and  invite  the 
effective  and  immediate  participation  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  sections 
of  the  Indian  people  in  the  counsels  of  their  country,  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Committee  are  therefore  unable  to  express 
their  opinion  until  a  complete  picture  is  available.  Another  reason  why  the 
Committee  are  unable  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  interim  arrangements  for 
participation  in  the  counsels  of  the  country  is  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  scheme  goes  through  as  a  whole  or  is  rejected  as  a  whole,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  retain  only  the  part  relating  to  the  immediate 
arrangements  at  the  centre  and  discard  the  rest  of  the  draft  scheme;  and  as  the 
Committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposals  for  the  future  are 
unacceptable,  it  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  deal  further  with  the  question 
of  the  immediate  arrangements. 

4  See  No.  497. 
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Note  by  Sir  G.  Laithwaite 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  1 25/141 

Diary.  11  April  1942 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  at  which  he 
personally  explained  the  circumstances  in  which  his  enquiries  had  proved 
abortive,  but  expressed  his  confidence  and  hope  that  the  fact  that  they  had 
taken  place  would  be  not  without  its  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of 
future  relations  between  India  and  H.M.G. 

Sir  R.  Mudaliar  on  behalf  of  “some  of  my  colleagues”  expressed  with  some 
vigour  his  feeling  that  the  position  of  the  Executive  Council  had  been  extremely 
difficult  during  these  last  few  days,  and  was  supported  in  this  by  Sir  Homi 
Mody.  The  clear  implication  was  that  the  Council  might  reasonably  claim  that 
it  had  not  been  treated  with  sufficient  consideration  or  courtesy,  or  in  a  manner 
due  to  the  Government  of  the  country;  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
fate  of  Sir  Stafford’s  mission,  the  fact  that  it  had  taken  place;  that  certain  pro¬ 
posals  had  been  put  forward  by  a  representative  of  H.M.G. ;  and  that  negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  conducted  at  great  length  with  the  major  political  parties,  made 
a  difference  to  the  situation — had  produced  indeed  a  new  situation,  the  extent 
of  which  could  not  be  overlooked  or  its  importance  minimised.  Sir  R.  Mudaliar 
hinted  that  certain  representations  from  his  friends  and  himself  might  be  antici¬ 
pated,  and  that  he  was  anxious  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  should  let  H.M.G. 
know  that  this  was  the  case  and  that  some  degree  of  feeling  existed  inside  the 
Council. 
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Sir  Stafford  said  that  these  were  matters  essentially  for  the  Governor-General, 
and  that  it  might  always  be  assumed  that  what  the  Governor-General  saw  fit 
to  forward  to  His  Majesty  s  Government  would  receive  the  consideration  it 
deserved. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  addressed  a  press  conference  at  12  noon. 

j.g.l.  n.4.42. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/124 

THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  11  April  I942 

My  dear  Viceroy, 

May  I  make  a  parting  request  to  the  Government  of  India  through  you?  I 
would  dearly  appreciate  it  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  liberate  all  the  students 
now  detained  as  a  gesture  of  their  goodwill  to  the  young  people  of  India.  I  am 
certain  that  the  great  majority  of  them  will  be  most  valuable  helpers  in  the 
Defence  of  India  and  the  risk  of  releasing  any  who  will  do  any  harm  is  small 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

The  gesture  will  do  a  great  deal  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  those  students  out¬ 
side  who  are  trying  to  concert  their  whole  body  to  an  intensive  war  effort. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  this  can  be  done. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

STAFFORD  CRIPPS. 
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Broadcast  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( Extract ) 

L/P&JI  8/510  :jf 559-6o 


NEW  DELHI,  11  April  1942 
You  will  have  heard  that  the  Draft  Declaration  which  I  brought  to  India  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Cabinet  and  which  I  explained  to  you  the  last  time  I  spoke 
over  the  wireless1  has  been  rejected  by  your  leaders.  I  am  sad  that  this  great 
opportunity  of  rallying  India  for  her  defence  and  her  freedom  has  been  missed. 
No  one  could  have  been  more  fully  conscious  than  I  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  history  placed  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  relations  between  the  British 
and  Indian  peoples  and  even  more  between  the  different  communities  in  India. 

The  War  Cabinet  in  sending  me  on  this  mission  realised  to  the  full  that 
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Indian  opinion — though  united  in  a  desire  for  full  self-government — was  widely 
disunited  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  should  be  attained.  It  was  with  these 
wide  differences  of  view  we  had  to  deal  and  it  would  have  been  no  use  if  we  had 
closed  our  eyes  to  the  hard  realities  of  the  situation. 

In  the  past  British  Governments  have  been  accused  of  using  vague  terms 
to  cloak  a  lack  of  purpose ;  and  when  they  stated  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  Indian 
communities  to  agree  among  themselves  it  has  been  said  that  this  was  only  a 
device  by  which  Great  Britain  might  indefinitely  retain  its  control  over  India. 
But  Congress  since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  repeatedly  demanded  two  essentials 
as  a  basis  for  its  support  of  the  Allied  effort  in  the  war — first  a  declaration  of 
Indian  independence  and,  second,  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  frame  a  new  and 
free  constitution  for  India. 

Both  of  these  demands  find  their  place  in  the  Draft  Declaration.  It  was  in  the 
light  of  the  demands  and  criticism  of  India’s  leaders  that  the  War  Cabinet  drafted 
their  Declaration  with  the  object  of  convincing  the  Indian  peoples  and  world 
public  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  offer  freedom  to  India  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

To  avoid  complaints  that  had  been  made  in  the  past  they  put  out  a  clear 
and  precise  plan  which  would  avoid  all  possibility  of  Indian  self-government 
being  held  up  by  the  views  of  some  large  section  or  community.  But  they  left 
it  open  for  Indian  leaders  to  agree  upon  an  alternative  method  if  they  wished. 

Of  course  every  individual  and  organisation  would  have  liked  the  Draft 
Declaration  to  express  his  or  their  point  of  view,  forgetting  that  if  it  did  it  would 
inevitably  have  been  rejected  by  others. 

The  War  Cabinet  were  thus  in  a  position  rather  like  an  arbitrator  who  tries 
to  arrange  a  fair  compromise  between  conflicting  points  of  view.  They  could 
not,  however,  without  denying  the  very  freedom  which  they  were  offering, 
impose  a  form  of  government  upon  the  Indian  peoples  which  they  did  not 
themselves  freely  choose. 

Criticism  has  been  showered  on  the  scheme  from  all  sides;  parties  and  in¬ 
dividuals  vied  with  one  another  in  a  competition  to  discover  the  greatest 
number  of  defects.  But  in  all  this  spate  of  criticism  those  vital  parts  of  the 
document  with  which  all  agree  have  never  been  mentioned.  Full  and  free 
self-government  for  India — that  is  its  central  feature. 

This  critical  and  unconstructive  attitude,  natural  enough  in  the  law  courts  or 
in  the  market  place,  is  not  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  compromise,  but  com¬ 
promise  there  must  be  if  a  strong  and  free  India  is  to  come  into  being. 

Some  day,  somehow,  the  great  communities  and  parties  in  India  will  have 
to  agree  upon  a  method  of  framing  their  new  constitution. 

I  regret  profoundly  for  the  sake  of  India,  for  whom  I  have  a  deep  and  admiring 
friendship,  that  the  opportunity  now  offered  has  not  been  accepted. 

1  No.  457. 

48 
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But  all  this  concerns  the  future.  The  immediate  difficulties  have  been  as 
regards  the  present.  First,  there  was  difficulty  as  to  defence.  Upon  that,  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  was  very  simple.  For  many  decades  the 
defence  of  India  has  been  in  charge  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  That  charge 
has  been  carried  out  for  over  20  years  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is 
also  Defence  Member  in  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council. 

This  led  to  an  organisation  which  places  control  of  the  armed  forces  under 
a  Defence  Secretariat  headed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Army  in 
India — containing  British  and  Indian  units — the  Navy  and  Air  Force  all  come 
under  this  supreme  command. 

The  demand  has  been  made  that  the  defence  of  India  should  be  placed  in 
Indian  hands.  No  one  suggests  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  head  of  the 
armed  forces,  should  be  under  the  Indian  Government  but  they  say  his  functions 
as  Defence  Member  should  be  transferred  to  an  Indian. 

This  may  sound  simple — it  would  mean  a  long  and  difficult  reorganisation 
of  the  whole  Defence  Secretariat — an  unscrambling  of  eggs  scrambled  many 
years  ago — which  would  cause  delay  and  confusion  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  gates  and  the  maximum  speed  and  efficiency  are  essential 
in  defence.  The  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  defend  India  and  our  duty 
to  our  American  allies,  who  are  giving  such  valuable  help,  makes  such  a  course 
impossible. 

To  show  our  complete  sincerity  and  desire  to  give  representative  Indian 
Members  on  the  Executive  Council  maximum  power  we  offered  to  create  a 
new  War  Department  which  would  take  over  the  governmental  relations  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief’s  general  headquarters  and  the  Naval  and  Air  head¬ 
quarters  and  which  would  be  in  his  charge  as  War  Member,  leaving  the  rest 
of  defence — a  Department  with  a  number  of  most  important  functions  added — 
to  an  Indian  Defence  Member. 

This  arrangement  satisfied  some  of  the  parties  but  not  Congress,  who  de¬ 
manded  a  degree  of  control  for  the  Indian  Defence  Member  which  might  have 
greatly  jeopardized  the  Allied  war  effort  in  India. 

In  the  wider  area  of  defence,  which  touches  almost  every  Department  of 
the  Raj,  administration  would  have  been  wdiolly  under  the  control  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Indians. 

But  none  of  these  things  were  the  real  cause  of  the  breakdown  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

In  their  final  letter  addressed  to  me  the  Congress  Working  Committee  stated 
that  the  temporary  form  of  government  envisaged  during  the  war  was  not 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  join  the  Government.  They  have  two  suggestions 
to  remedy  the  situation:  first,  an  immediate  change  of  constitution — a  point 
raised  at  the  last  moment  and  one  that  everyone  else  admitted  to  be  wholly 
impracticable  while  the  war  is  proceeding;  and,  second,  that  they  are  prepared 
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to  enter  a  true  National  Government  with  a  Cabinet  of  Indian  leaders  un¬ 
trammelled  by  any  control  by  the  Viceroy  or  the  British  Cabinet. 

Realise  what  this  means.  Government  for  an  indefinite  period  by  a  set  of 
persons  nominated  by  Indian  parties  responsible  to  no  Legislature  or  electorate, 
incapable  of  being  changed  and  the  majority  of  whom  would  be  in  a  position 
to  dominate  large  minorities. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  great  minorities  in  India  would  never  accept 
such  a  system.  Nor  could  His  Majesty’s  Government,  who  have  given  pledges 
to  those  minorities,  consent  to  their  being  placed  unprotected,  while  the  ex¬ 
isting  constitution  lasts,  under  simple  and  possibly  inimical  majority  rule. 

It  would  be  a  breach  of  all  the  pledges  that  we  have  given.  Such  a  solution 
may  sound  simple  and  attractive  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  deep 
communal  divisions  in  India,  but  it  is  in  fact  wholly  impracticable  and  would 
never  be  accepted  by  very  large  sections  of  the  Indian  peoples.  Congress 
suggested  that  without  these  changes  they  cannot  give  a  lead  to  the  Indian 
people. 

The  essential  need  of  India  today  is  for  all  the  leaders  of  all  the  main  parties 
and  communities  to  come  together  in  a  single  National  Government.  A  scheme 
that  attracts  some  and  repels  others,  such  as  Congress  has  suggested,  is  of  little 
value.  Nor  does  the  precise  form  matter  so  greatly.  Inspiration  and  leadership 
are  not  to  be  found  in  form  or  conventions,  they  will  be  demonstrated  by 
combined  purpose  and  unity  of  action. 

No  constitution  and  no  convention  will  work  unless  those  who  lead  the 
people  will  come  together  with  a  common  determination  to  make  it  work. 
Had  the  Congress  leaders  felt  themselves  able  to  join  with  other  leaders  who 
were  willing,  then  indeed  great  work  ought  to  have  been  accomplished. 

One  thing  I  must  make  clear.  I  alone  in  India  carry  responsibility  for  what 
has  been  done.  Neither  the  Viceroy  nor  the  Commander-in-Chief  carries  any 
responsibility  for  these  negotiations.  They  have  throughout  done  their  utmost 
to  help  me  and  I  express  to  them  and  many  other  willing  helpers  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  my  sincerest  thanks  for  that  help. 

We  have  tried  by  the  offer  that  I  brought  to  help  India  along  her  road  to 
victory  and  freedom.  But  for  the  moment  past  distrust  has  proved  too  strong 
to  allow  a  present  agreement.  But  in  that  failure  to  achieve  immediate  results 
there  is  no  bitterness.  Our  effort  has  been  genuine.  No  responsible  Indian  has 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  our  main  purpose — complete  freedom  for  India. 

Such  an  effort,  inspired  by  goodwill  and  sincerity,  will  leave  its  mark  upon 
the  history  of  our  relations  and  will  cast  its  beneficent  light  forward  into  the 
future — it  will  prove  to  have  been  the  first  step  along  the  path  of  freedom  for 
India  and  of  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

[The  remainder  of  the  broadcast  consisted  of  an  appeal  to  the  Indian  people  to 
support  the  war  effort  of  the  Allied  Nations .] 
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Some  day  when  I  have  handed 
over  charge,  I  will  give  L.  S.  A 
my  views.  Till  then — least  said 
soonest  mended! 


L. 


6  io 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

PRIVATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  11  April  1^2 

What  a  time  you  have  had  of  it !  And  what  a  relief  now  that  it  is  over !  It  is 
clear  from  the  telegrams  that  bearings  between  you  and  Cripps  must  have  been 
getting  pretty  heated  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  indeed  they  were  getting 
pretty  heated  between  him  and  the 
Cabinet.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
longer  he  stayed  out  there,  the  more  his 
keenness  on  a  settlement  drew  him  away 
from  the  original  plan  on  which  we  had  all  agreed,  and  in  the  direction  of  some¬ 
thing  to  which  we  were  all  opposed.  Our  whole  conception  was  to  put  an  end 
to  all  doubts  about  our  complete  sincerity  as  to  the  future  and  to  hope  that  in 
the  light  of  that  Indians  would  co-operate  within  the  present  constitutional 
scheme.  What  we  were  quite  clearly  opposed  to  was  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  Sapru  National  Government  responsible  to  no  one.  Yet  at  the  last  moment, 
when  it  came  to  suggesting  that  the  new  “National  Government”  should  work 
under  some  sort  of  convention,  Cripps  was  getting  very  near  giving  the  whole 
case  away,  and  you  will  have  seen  how  strongly  we  reacted  to  that  in  the 
telegram1  which  I  drafted  in  the  course  of  yesterday  afternoon’s  Cabinet 
meeting.  What  puzzles  me  a  little  is  that  Cripps  should  have  been  prepared  to 
go  that  far  with  Congress  without  realising  that  this  was  the  very  thing  against 
which  Jinnah  said  the  Muslims  would  rise  in  revolt.2 

2.  What  I  must  say  we  have  felt  here  rather  strongly  is  that  neither  Cripps 

nor  yourself  has  given  us  any  clear  indi-  TT  , ,  _  ,  ,  , 

ri  c  -  i  How  could  I  help  when  I  was 

cation  ot  how  tar  you  were  either  pre-  ,  .  . 

i  i  i  r  consulted  by  Cripps  about  nothing  ? 

pared  to  go  between  you,  or  how  tar  1  rr  & 

Cripps  went  in  his  talks  with  Indian 

leaders,  in  the  direction  of  reconstituting  your  Executive.  It  was  only  through 
a  casual  reference  in  Cripps’  letter  to  Azad3  that  we  realised  that  the  Home 
Affairs  Department — surely  the  most  dangerous  in  many  ways  as  well  as  the 
most  contentious  between  the  communi¬ 
ties — had  been  offered.  (2)  We  have  1.4  Done  without  consultation  and 
no  idea  whether  Finance  was  offered  as  protested  against  by  me  the 

well,  or  whether  the  European  official  moment  C.  told  me  he  had  done  it. 

members  were  to  have  been  kept  in  their  2.  Chucked  away  despite  my 

original  or  in  other  posts.  That,  too,  strong  protest.  L. 
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undoubtedly  frightened  Winston  and  the  Cabinet,  for  our  idea  when  Cripps  left 
was  certainjdy?]  not  that  of  a  completely  clean  sweep  of  the  existing  Executive, 
except  for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  only  of  a  substantial  reconstitution 
which  might  possibly  include  Finance 
as  well  as  part  of  Defence,  but  still  leave 
you  with  some  of  your  old  Advisers, 
as  well  as  with  a  balancing  element, 
neither  Hindu  nor  Muslim,  which  would 
get  over  Jinnah’s  otherwise  not  un¬ 
reasonable  demand  for  half  the  seats. 


Cripps  told  me  that  Cabinet  had 
given  him  permission  to  go  the 
length  of  100  per  cent  Indianiza- 
tion,  if  necessary.5 

L. 


3.  Well,  all  that  is  now  back  history,  though  it  will  still  be  interesting  to 
know  how  far  you  yourself  have  been  prepared  to  go  and  what  was  actually 
offered.  I  don  t  suppose  Jinnah  will  want  to  seem  less  nationalist  than  Congress 
and  therefore  to  come  in  under  the  existing  constitution.  If  he  does,  I  suppose 
you  could  give  him  certain  seats, 

balancing  his  men  with  Ambedkar  and  I  think  S./S.  knows  J.’s  terms. 
possibly  a  new  Hmdu  or  two,  but  still  L. 

retaining  the  majority  of  your  existing 

Executive?  Or  you  may  simply  decide  to  drop  all  idea  of  bringing  in  political 
leaders  from  either  of  the  two  main  parties  and  fill  up  on  the  lines  you  were 
contemplating  before  all  this  emerged? 


4.  So  far  as  the  effect  outside  India  is  concerned  it  seems  to  me  likely  to  be 
all  to  the  good.  For  the  first  time  America  will  have  learnt  something  about 
the  complexities  of  Indian  affairs  and  of  the  intransigence  of  Congress  politicians 
and  their  underlying  refusal  to  face  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Here  at  home  we  ought  to  I’m  glad  we've  got  something. 
have  a  public  opinion  united  in  the  main,  L. 

though  I  imagine  that  a  certain  element 

of  the  extreme  Left  will  begin  before  another  six  months  are  out  clamour¬ 
ing  for  us  to  do  something  new  and  not  preserve  the  die-hard  attitude 
shown  by  Cripps !  When  it  comes  to  India,  I  confess  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
form  any  sort  of  idea  of  what  will  be  the  outcome.  You  have  escaped  being 
saddled  with  a  probably  quite  unworkable  team.  Will  your  present  team  have 
been  so  badly  shaken  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  last  three  weeks  as  to  be  weaker, 
or  will  they  now  feel  themselves  firmly 
in  the  saddle  and  prepared  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  may  become  very 
grave  before  long?  From  the  point  of 


We  will  see  what  a  little  tonic 
will  do. 


L. 


1  No.  581.  2  See  No.  170,  para.  3.  3  No.  543. 

4  This  marginal  note  evidently  refers  to  the  second  sentence  of  para.  2. 


5  See  No.  539. 
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view  of  Indian  politics  generally  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  a  substantial 
gain  to  have  brought  home  to  all  parties,  and  to  Congress  above  all, 
that  a  united  India  can  only  be  preserved  by  agreement  and  compromise  and 
not  by  agitating  against  the  British  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is, 
of  course,  the  danger  that  instead  of  facing  the  need  for  compromise,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  factions,  Hindu  and  Muslim,  Muslim  and  Sikh,  may  be  even  more 
antagonistic  to  each  other  and  organise  against  each  other,  possibly  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  recruiting.  Then  there  is  the  actual  attitude  of  the  parties 
towards  the  war.  Will  Congress  drift  into  a  position  of  definite  antagonism, 
with  a  fifth  columnist  outer  wing,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  to  be  absolutely 
firm  in  locking  them  all  up,  or  will  they 
be  at  heart  a  little  ashamed  of  themselves 
and  give  a  certain  measure  of  co-opera¬ 
tion?  The  Muslim  League,  I  suppose, 
will  still  be  officially  non-co-operative, 
but  probably  more  co-operative  than 
hitherto  in  practice  in  view  of  the 
definite  concession  to  the  possibility 
of  Pakistan  that  we  have  made  ? 

5.  To  turn  to  the  really  bigger  issues,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  naval 
inactivity  of  the  Americans  has  allowed  the  Japanese  to  bring  a  formidable 
battle  fleet  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  push  our  fleet  away,  not  without  sad 
loss,  but  happily  without  annihilation.  In  these  conditions  the  invasion  of 
Ceylon  may  become  a  very  serious  problem  and  if  Ceylon  went  as  well  as 
Burma  you  would  be  indeed  largely  not  only  open  to  attack  from  more  than 
one  side,  but  also  seriously  blockaded.  However,  it  is  no  use  being  pessimistic. 
Ceylon  is  well  garrisoned,  especially  on  the  air  side,  and  Burma  has  been 
gaining  time  very  gallantly  in  spite  of  woeful  deficiency  in  the  air.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  keenly  I  sympathise  with  Wavell  in  his  desire  for  more  air  force; 
but,  the  organisation  being  what  it  is,  it  seems  impossible  to  send  him  what  he 
wants  at  any  rate  in  the  near  future. 

[Para.  6,  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  organisation,  and  para.  7, 
on  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  G.C.B.  insignia,  omitted.] 

8.  I  do  hope  that,  after  this  last  hectic  three  weeks,  you  will  be  able  to  get 
a  little  bit  of  rest  and  that  you  will  not  be  too  much  exhausted  by  your  heroic 
decision  to  stay  on  in  Delhi  through  the  hot  weather. 

All  good  luck  for  the  next  chapter. 

P.S.  We  have  seen  your  son  John  He  reports  how  kind  Mrs.  A.  and 

once  or  twice  lately.  He  seems  in  very  you  have  been  to  him  and  I  ant 

good  form.  most  grateful.  L. 


My  fear  is  that  Nehru  and  Raja- 
gopalacharia  will  shout  “ forward ” 
while  the  back  rows  do  the  5th 
column  stuff! 

L. 
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President  Roosevelt  to  Mr  Hopkins 
Telegram,  R^o/i/i :  ff  5-8 


12  April  1942 

Kindly  give  the  following  message  immediately  to  the  Former  Naval  Person: 
every  effort  must  be  made  by  us  to  prevent  a  break-down. 

(Quote)  1  hope  most  earnestly  that  you  may  be  able  to  postpone  the  departure 
from  India  of  Cripps  until  one  more  effort  has  finally  been  made  to  prevent 
break-do  wn  of  the  negotiations. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  point  of  view  contained 
in  your  message1  to  me,  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  believes  that 
negotiations  have  broken  down  on  general  broad  issues.  Here  the  general  im¬ 
pression  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  feeling  is  held  almost  universally  that  the 
deadlock  has  been  due  to  the  British  Government’s  unwillingness  to  concede 
the  right  of  self-government  to  the  Indians  notwithstanding  the  willingness 
of  the  Indians  to  entrust  to  the  competent  British  authorities  technical  military 
and  naval  defence  control.  It  is  impossible  for  American  public  opinion  to 
understand  why,  if  there  is  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
to  permit  the  component  parts  of  India  to  secede  after  the  war  from  the  British 
Empire,  it  is  unwilling  to  permit  them  to  enjoy  during  the  war  what  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  self-government. 

I  feel  that  I  am  compelled  to  place  before  you  this  issue  very  frankly,  and 
I  know  you  will  understand  my  reasons  for  doing  this.  Should  the  current 
negotiations  be  allowed  to  collapse  because  of  the  issues  as  presented  to  the 
people  of  America  and  should  India  subsequently  be  invaded  successfully  by 
Japan  with  attendant  serious  defeats  of  a  military  or  naval  character  for  our 
side,  it  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  prejudicial  reaction  on  American 
public  opinion.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  therefore,  for  you  to  have  Cripps’ 
departure  postponed  on  the  ground  that  you  personally  transmitted  instructions 
to  him  to  make  a  final  effort  to  find  a  common  ground  of  understanding? 
Accordmg  to  my  reading,  an  agreement  appeared  very  near  last  Thursday 
night.2  If  you  could  authorize  him  to  say  that  he  was  personally  empowered  by 
you  to  resume  negotiations  as  at  that  point  with  the  understanding  that  both 
sides  would  make  minor  concessions,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  agreement  might 
be  yet  found. 

As  I  expressed  to  you  in  an  earlier  message,3  I  still  feel  that  if  the  component 
groups  in  India  could  be  given  now  the  opportunity  to  set  up  a  Nationalist 
Government  in  essence  similar  to  our  own  form  of  government  under  the 


1  See  No.  597,  the  text  of  which,  with  that  of  No.  588,  was  transmitted  by  Mr  Churchill  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  11  April.  R/30/1/1:  ff  9-10. 

2  9  April.  3  No.  3 11. 
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Articles  of  Confederation  with  the  understanding  that  following  the  termination 
of  a  period  of  trial  and  error  they  would  be  enabled  then  to  determine  upon 
their  own  form  of  constitution  and  to  determine,  as  you  have  promised  them 
already,  their  future  relationship  with  the  British  Empire,  probably  a  solution 
could  be  found.  If  you  were  to  make  such  an  effort  and  if  Cripps  were  still 
unable  then  to  find  an  agreement,  at  least  you  would  on  that  issue  have  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  be  satisfied  that  the  British  Government  had  made 
a  fair  and  real  offer  to  the  Indian  people  and  that  the  responsibility  for  such 
failure  must  be  placed  clearly,  not  upon  the  British  Government,  but  upon  the 
Indian  people.  [Ends) 


612 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Atnery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  12  April  1^42,  2.J  ptll 

private  and  personal  Received:  12  April,  1.30  pm 

No.  1004-S.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  of  10th  April,  No.  466. 1 
Matter  is  largely  disposed  of  by  failure  of  Cripps’  negotiations.  Position  is 
briefly  as  follows : 

[a]  I  am  entirely  uncommitted  as  regards  elimination  of  Service  element  and 
have  never  conceded  this.  I  suspect  however  that  Cripps  has  gone  a  considerable 
distance  in  formal2  conversation  to  compromise  possibility  of  its  retention  in 
the  event  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  scheme  going  through. 

( h )  At  no  point  has  he,  so  far  as  I  understand,  got  down  to  detail  with  the 
parties  as  regards  nature  of  reconstitution  of  Executive  Council  which  (rightly) 
he  regarded  as  being  a  matter  for  me  to  settle. 

( c )  Nor  have  I  got  down  to  it,  for  there  has  been  no  necessity  to  do  so  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of  Cripps’  negotiations  up  to  the  date  of  their 
collapse. 

2.  I  shall  of  course  now  have  to  consider  what  line  to  take.  I  gave  you  in 
my  telegram  of  nth  April,  No.  987-S,3  my  ideas  as  to  tactics  if  Cripps’ 
negotiations  succeeded.  Now  that  we  are  driven  back  on  retention  of  existing 
Council,  problem  is  a  very  much  more  restricted  one,  I  will  let  you  have  my 
recommendations  in  due  course. 


No.  579. 


2  ‘in  informal’  was  probably  intended.  Cf.  No.  634,  para.  x. 


3  No.  598. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  12  April  I942 

No.  1006-S.  Paragraph  4  of  Cripps’  reply1  to  Azad  suggests  that  we  were 
committed  to  transfer  certainly  of  Home  and  possibly  of  Finance  to  “repre¬ 
sentative  Indians”.  I  have  throughout  made  it  clear  to  Cripps  that  we  must 
regard  ourselves  as  entirely  uncommitted  on  the  question  of  the  retention  of 
Service  element  in  Council,  and  so  in  the  immediate  present  of  Home  and 
Finance  (compare  in  this  connection  3rd  paragraph  of  my  telegram  No.  979-S2 
of  10th  April).  Only  importance  of  point  in  present  connection  is  that  if  and 
when  constitutional  discussion  is  resumed  suggestion  will  no  doubt  now  be 
made  that  we  start  on  the  basis  that  Service  membership  must  disappear. 
We  clearly  however  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  that.  But  perhaps  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  save  the  point  in  the  debate.  It  is  worth  doing  if  you  can 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  bargaining  counters  in  our  hand. 

1  No.  590.  2  No.  584. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  12  April  1942,  IO.4O  pm 

Received:  12  April,  10.50  pm 
No.  1012-S.  Cripps  told  me  yesterday  that  he  thought  that  Jinnah  and  possibly 
the  Mahasabha  would  be  willing  to  come  into  an  Expanded  Council  now, 
and  I  have  been  at  pains  to  take  informal  soundings  ofjinnah  and  try  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  serious  foundation  for  this.  I  gathered  from  Firoz  that 
Jinnah’s  tactics  were  likely  to  be  to  pose  as  willing  to  co-operate,  but  that  in 
practice  he  would  not  be  willing  to  come  in  since  he  would  be  afraid  to  do  so 
without  Congress  and  apprehensive  that,  in  the  event  of  sanctions  having  to 
be  apphed  to  Hindus  without  Congress  in  the  Central  Government,  a  violent 
counter-attack  would  be  launched  on  him. 

2.  I  have  now  had  a  further  report  of  soundings  taken  by  Firoz.  Jinnah,  he 
says,  would  be  delighted  to  come  in  even  in  absence  of  Congress,  on  following 
terms :  Council  of  1 5 — eight  from  Muslim  League,  probably  two  from  Maha¬ 
sabha  to  be  put  in  by  Viceroy ;  in  addition  depressed  class  and  Sikh  representatives 
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to  be  approved  by  Jinnah.  This  would  in  effect  give  Jrnnah  a  minimum  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Council.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  nothing  doing  on  this 
basis  and  I  suspect  that  Jinnah  has  deliberately  pitched  his  terms  high  so  as  to 
be  able  to  claim  that  he  is  prepared  to  co-operate  without,  in  fact,  having  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  doing  so.  I  daresay  all  parties  will  now  tend  to  lie 
back  till  Parliamentary  reaction  is  seen. 

3.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  view  that  we  shall  do  well  now  to  go  quiet  for 
the  next  few  days  and  let  the  dust  settle.  It  does  not  look  as  if  there  is  any 
prospect  of  getting  the  Muslim  League,  even  after  an  interval,  and  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  Cripps’  anticipations1  that  the  All-India  Congress  Committee 
will  be  more  reasonable  than  the  Working  Committee,  are  reahsed,  though 
by  the  time  it  meets  (28th-29th  April)  a  desire  to  save  face  so  far  as  possible  and 
avoid  carrying  responsibility  for  this  breakdown  will  no  doubt  be  apparent. 

1  See  No.  599. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

IMPORTANT  12  April  igq2 

No.  1013-S.  Herbert  who  has  just  been  here  has  begged  that  following  message 
should  be  communicated  to  you  with  request  that  if  you  see  no  objection  it 
should  be  communicated  to  Prime  Minister.  He  has  given  a  copy  to  Cripps, 
who,  he  tells  me,  agrees  with  views  expressed  in  the  message  and  will  mention 
it  when  he  gets  home : 

Begins.  I  have  on  previous  occasions  expressed  my  views  on  the  political 
considerations  affecting  the  defence  of  India.  The  present  situation  calls  for 
reiteration  and  elaboration  of  these  views. 

2.  British  prestige — still  the  important  factor  in  the  stability  of  government — 
has  obviously  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Rangoon 
and  much  of  Burma.  These  losses  have  followed  upon  publications  which  gave 
rise  to  confidence  in  our  preparedness,  and  have  inevitably  resulted  hi  a  genuine 
feeling  of  insecurity.  That  feeling  has  been  voiced  in  Gandhi’s  criticism  that 
Britain’s  post-war  constitutional  proposals  for  India  amount  to  a  post-dated 
cheque  on  a  bank  of  doubtful  solvency.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  this  feehng 
exists,  and  will  become  intensified  with  the  continuance  of  Japanese  successes. 
As  the  belief  grows  of  our  inability  to  hold  the  enemy  and  consequently  to 
hold  India,  the  threat  to  internal  security,  and  the  danger  of  communal  strife. 
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and  even  ot  uprisings,  is  accentuated.  Intelligence  reports  already  show  a  strong 
inclination  to  hedge  against  Japanese  victory.  Donors  to  War  Funds  prefer  to 
remain  anonymous  to  avoid  victimisation  by  the  invader  while  subversive 
groups  are  attempting  amalgamation  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  recognised 
by  Japan  as  the  predominant  party. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  the  Calcutta  area  would  not  only  deprive  India  of 
more  than  half  of  her  war  production  but  would  be  such  a  severe  blow  to 
prestige  that  any  belief  in  our  ability  to  resist  the  enemy  would  disappear.  The 
loss  of  Calcutta  would  prove  tantamount  to  the  loss  of  India  and  it  might  well 
be  followed  by  a  state  of  widespread  chaos  completely  interrupting  lines  ol 
communication  and  all  prospect  of  any  retirement  to  a  western  strategic  line. 
The  moral  effect  will  probably  also  undermine  China’s  will  for  further 
resistance. 

4.  These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defence  of  East 
India  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  affecting  the  whole  war  issue.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  and  irretrievable  mistake  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Calcutta 
and  then  fail.  If  the  decision  of  the  War  Cabinet  is  to  defend  East  India  and 
Calcutta,  the  defences  must  be  sufficient  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  and  this 
decision  implies  that  the  War  Cabinet  is  prepared  to  provide  by  land,  sea  and 
particularly  in  the  air,  such  forces  as  are  considered  fully  adequate. 

5.  I  cannot  guarantee  to  obtain  the  wholehearted  support  of  my  Ministry 
if  there  is  any  suspicion  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  War  Cabinet  to  send 
all  the  forces  required  for  the  defence  of  East  India.  If  there  were  any  genuine 
doubt  not  only  of  our  ability,  but  of  our  intention  to  hold  East  India  and 
Calcutta,  the  danger  of  collapse  of  public  morale  would  become  imminent. 

6.  Although  it  is  not  for  me  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  military  preparations, 
I  feel  bound  to  mention  the  result  on  public  morale  and  hence  on  internal 
security  in  East  India  of  any  apparent  weakness  in  our  defences.  Ends. 

I  am  as  you  know  fully  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  whole  matter 
and  have  both  directly  and  indirectly  pressed  as  hard  as  I  could  for  adequate 
reinforcements  for  this  area.  As  a  special  case  and  in  view  of  his  discussions  with 
Cripps,  I  am  prepared  to  send  Herbert’s  message  which,  as  I  say,  he  is  most  keen 
you  should  let  Winston  see. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

important  12  April  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  1014-S.  My  telegram  No.  1013-S.1  Herbert  has  been  a  great  nuisance 
about  this,  but  without  breaking  his  heart  I  do  not  think  I  can  turn  it  down  flat 
and  it  is  for  that  reason,  even  at  the  risk  of  over-clogging  the  market,  that  I  have 
passed  this  on  to  you. 

1  No.  615. 


617 

Mr  Churchill  to  President  Roosevelt  ( Extract ) 

Telegram,  R^o/i/i :  jf  2-4 

CLEAR  THE  LINE  CHEQUERS,  12  April  I942 

PERSONAL  AND  SECRET 

Former  Naval  Person  to  President.  No.  68 

[Paras,  i  and  2  deal  with  war  strategy.] 

3.  About  3  a.m.  this  morning,  the  twelfth,  when  contrary  to  your  instructions1 
Harry  and  I  were  still  talking,  the  text  of  your  message2  to  me  about  India 
came  through  from  London.  I  could  not  decide  such  a  matter  without  convening 
the  Cabinet,  which  was  not  physically  possible  till  Monday.  Meanwhile  Cripps 
had  already  left  and  all  the  explanations  have  been  published  by  both  sides. 
In  these  circumstances  Harry  undertook  to  telephone  to  you  explaining  the 
position  but  owing  to  atmospherics  he  could  not  get  through.  He  is  going  to 
telephone  you  this  afternoon  and  also  cable  you  a  report. 

4.  You  know  the  weight  which  I  attach  to  every  tiling  you  say  to  me,  but 
I  did  not  feel  I  could  take  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  India  if  everything 
has  again  to  be  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  at  this  critical  juncture.  That  I 
am  sure  would  be  the  view  of  Cabinet  and  of  Parliament.  As  your  telegram 
was  addressed  to  Former  Naval  Person  I  am  treating  it  as  purely  private,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  bring  it  before  the  Cabinet  officially  unless  you  tell  me 
you  wish  this  done.  Anything  like  a  serious  difference  between  you  and  me 
would  break  my  heart  and  would  surely  deeply  injure  both  our  countries  at 
the  height  of  this  terrible  struggle. 

1  About  Mr  Hopkins’  health.  2  No.  61 1. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

IMPORTANT  NEW  DELHI,  1J  April  1Q42,  II.50  pm 

Received:  14  April,  1.30  am 
No.  103  5-S.  Reference  my  telegram  No.  997-S,1  dated  April  nth.  Question 
reveals  fundamental  misconceptions  and  ignores  differences,  between  United 
Kingdom  and  India,  of  climate,  transport  facilities  and  conditions  of  social  life ; 
there  are  many  places  where  hardly  any  amenities  worth  the  name  exist.  Need 
for  relaxation  greater  in  tropics  more  especially  under  the  heavy  pressure  at 
which  Europeans  in  India  have  been  working  without  leave  for  some  years. 
Petrol  rationing  more  burdensome  in  conditions  of  greater  distance  and  in¬ 
adequate  public  transport  facilities.  Owing  necessity  of  catering  for  varying 
diets  of  Indians  and  Europeans  meals  in  restaurants,  hotels  or  at  private  dinners 
bound  to  appear  extravagant  according  Enghsh  standards.  Racing  supported 
predominantly  by  indigenous  population  though  controlled  largely  by  Euro¬ 
peans  or  Australians  is  substantial  source  of  revenue  to  Provinces  and  makes 
valuable  contribution  to  War  Funds.  Moreover  difficult  understand  why  racing 
here  regarded  reprehensible  when  professional  football  and  greyhound  racing 
tolerated  United  Kingdom.  In  spite  rigours  of  climate  pressure  of  work  and 
other  hardships  European  community  has  drastically  curtailed  relaxation 
amenities  and  luxuries.  Social  functions  almost  entirely  discarded.  Late  hours 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  are  prohibited.  Use  of  cars  greatly  limited,  consumption 
of  liquors  very  substantially  reduced  and  the  only  relaxations  which  Europeans 
generally  permit  themselves  are  occasional  visits  to  early  dances  or  cinema 
performances.  The  problem  now  is  not  further  curtailment  of  amusement,  &c., 
but  finding  means  avoid,  for  lack  reasonable  relaxation,  depression  and  de¬ 
moralization  setting  in. 

Foregoing  would  show  European  community  in  India  already  on  War  basis 
and  criticism  implied  in  questions  misconceived.  Europeans  here  keenly  resent 
attempts  malign  their  War  effort  and  would  suggest  sharp  answer  to  dis¬ 
courage  them  in  future. 


1  Stating  that  material  was  being  collected  for  reply  to  Parliamentary  Question  referred  to  in  No.  490. 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Sir  D.  Monteath  ( via  Viceroy ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/io^ :  f  130 

NEW  DELHI,  13  April  1942,  9.30  pm 
Received:  14  April,  1.30  am 

103  6-S.  Personal  from  Turnbull  for  Monteath. 

Congress  President  asked  for  and  was  given  permission  to  publish  closing 
letters1  exchanged  with  Sir  Stafford  and  other  correspondence.  In  Sunday2 
morning’s  press  here  they  published  not  only  correspondence  but  formulae 
on  defence  the  last  of  which  was  described  as  Cripps-Johnson  formula.  This 
formula  was  (as  explained  in  one  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  last  telegrams) 3  sub¬ 
sequently  modified  at  last  interview  with  Nehru  and  Azad. 

As  there  is  possibility  that  formula  may  become  important  document  if  at 
any  time  Executive  Council  is  constituted  in  future,  I  suggest  that  it  should 
be  made  plain  when  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  speaks  in  the  House  that  Congress 
subsequently  had  accepted  orally  some  modifications  and  that  after  his  return 
final  version  be  pubhshed.  I  have  no  papers  with  me  but  modifications  were  I 
feel  sure  telegraphed  after  final  interview. 

1  Nos.  590  and  604.  2  12  April.  3  No.  577,  para.  2. 

620 

Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/103 

SECRET  ij  April  1942 

No.  U.P.-132 

My  dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

Now  that  the  Cripps  mission  has  ended,  I  feel  it  desirable  to  put  before  you 
some  of  my  ideas  on  the  position.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Sir  J.  P.  Srivastava 
who  was  up  in  Delhi  lately  attending  the  National  Defence  Council  and  he  of 
course  is  full  of  stories  and  rumours.  But  it  is  clear  that  what  he  and  a  good 
many  others  who  have  been  actively  supporting  war  effort  feel  is  that  the  whole 
discussions  were  conducted  with  Congress,  that  Congress  was  given  the  pre¬ 
dominant  position  and  that  other  associations  were  treated  with  contempt. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  stories  he  told  me,  but  I  gather  that  the  Hindu  Mahasabha 
and  the  Sikhs  were  very  annoyed.  But  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  Sabha  have  made 
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a  definite  offer  of  further  co-operation.  What  Sir  J.  P.  and  others  also  are, 
I  think,  apprehensive  about  is  that  yet  another  attempt  may  be  made  to  conciliate 
Congress,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

2.  Many  of  the  comments  in  the  papers  appear  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  war  effort  camiot  be  increased  or  intensified  without  Congress  or  camiot 
be  increased  to  the  extent  desirable.  I  have  myself  always  been  very  sceptical 
as  to  whether  Congress  could  render  any  real  help;  there  would  be  some  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Gandhi’s  non-violent  theories;  others  would  be  obsessed  by  hatred 
of  Great  Britain;  others  would  merely  think  of  saving  their  own  skins  or 
property,  e.g.,  the  critics  of  the  scorched  earthpohcy;  others  would  be  influenced 
by  the  Left  Whig  and  the  Forward  Bloc,  for  my  experience  shows  how  the 
Ministry  in  this  Province  was  becoming  more  and  more  obedient  to  the  Left 
Wing;  others  would  be  quite  incompetent  as  administrators.  For  these  reasons 
it  seems  to  me  not  merely  useless  but  dangerous  to  make  any  further  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  irreconcilable,  especially  if  that  means  still  further  alienating 
those  who  support  us.  Of  course  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  the  inner  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discussions  and  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  finally  broke  down.  If 
we  assume  that  Congress  were  really  out  to  help  in  the  war — and  Nehru’s 
recent  statements  are  obviously  designed  to  create  this  impression  and  to  impress 
American  opinion — then  there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  a  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Viceroy  and  his  Cabinet  or  Council.  The  matter  might 
have  been  settled  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  question  of  Governor’s  special 
powers  was  settled  in  1937  and  indeed  the  Hindustan  Times  of  April  12th  makes 
this  suggestion.  But  it  looks  to  me  that  there  must  have  been  more  serious 
apprehensions  than  this  and  I  see  M.  N.  Roy  in  today’s  Statesman  writes  as 
follows:  “The  British  offer  also  visualised  transfer  of  real  power  to  wage  war 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Only  the  power  to  make  peace  with  invader 
instead  of  resisting  him  was  withheld.  Congress  leaders  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  indeed  talked  of  the  possibility  of  making  peace  with  the  invader  on  honour¬ 
able  terms.”  The  National  Herald  of  Sunday,  April  12th,  does  not  of  course 
go  so  far  as  to  make  any  suggestion  that  they  wanted  the  power  to  make  peace, 
but  it  takes  a  very  different  line  from  the  Hindustan  Times.  It  says:  “The  people 
of  the  country  have  two  plain  alternatives  before  them — fighting  with  honour 
for  freedom  and  not  fighting  at  all.  Repeatedly  they  have  tried  the  first  alter¬ 
native,  at  times  even  bearing  with  patience  stupid  and  calculated  insults.  Once 
again  they  have  been  insulted  after  prolonged  parleys  and  after  pretence  of 
friendly  settlement  in  the  offing.  They  now  fall  back  on  the  second  alternative 
which  in  fact  has  been  their  position  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.”  Possibly 
it  is  not  very  profitable  to  make  these  quotations  or  to  base  any  inference  on 
them.  But  apart  from  the  desire  to  make  peace  with  Japan  because  of  hatred 
of  Great  Britain,  a  desire  intensified  perhaps  by  all  the  pernicious  Tokyo 
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propaganda,  there  is  the  desire  to  make  peace  with  the  winning  side,  and  no 
doubt  many  in  this  country  think  Japan  will  win.  Recent  naval  losses  and  the 
loss  of  the  American  armies  in  the  Bataan  peninsula  coming  just  at  the  time  when 
the  negotiations  were  drawing  to  an  end  may  have  influenced  the  Congress 
leaders. 

3.  I  have  written  at  undue  length  about  Congress.  We  must  [I  ?]  feel  now 
definitely  regard  them  as  irreconcilable  and  must  cease  to  consider  whether  any 
action  we  take  will  further  alienate  Congress. 

4.  But  the  main  important  point  is  to  rally  our  friends  who,  as  I  have  said, 
are  disheartened  by  the  back  seat  allocated  to  them  in  the  recent  negotiations. 
It  is  not  really  for  me  to  make  suggestions  as  to  what  Your  Excellency  should 
do  at  the  Centre  and  of  course,  as  I  fully  recognise,  much  depends  on  Jinnah 
and  the  League.  But  if  the  League  would  come  in  as  well  as  the  Mahasabha  and 
the  Sikhs  into  an  enlarged  Executive  Council,  it  would  undoubtedly  improve 
our  position.  At  present  the  rejection  by  Congress  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offer  conveys  to  the  world  the  impression  that  we  have  no  friends  in 
this  country  and  that  is  very  dangerous. 

5.  But  as  regards  the  provinces,  Your  Excellency  mentioned  to  me  the 
question  of  non-official  Advisers  or  the  alternative  of  a  sort  of  Governor-in- 
Council  Government.  The  latter  as  I  said  at  the  time  seems  out  of  the  question ; 
it  would  involve  altering  the  Act  as  far  as  I  can  see  and  would  involve  also 
making  use  of  the  legislature  which  in  this  Province  at  least  would  be  quite 
impossible.  The  possibility  of  coalition  Ministries  being  ruled  out,  we  must 
stick  to  Section  93.  As  regards  non-official  Advisers  there  is  an  alternative  to 
having  all  the  Advisers  non-officials  that  I  wish  to  put  tentatively  before  Your 
Excellency,  though  of  course  once  again  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  League 
attitude.  But  I  feel  that  any  non-official  Adviser  would  feel  great  difficulty  in 
holding  the  Law  and  Order  portfolio,  involving  as  it  would  decisions  or  advice 
as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  against  Congress,  even  against  the  Left  Wing.  Any 
member  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  who  supported  such  action  would  jeopardise 
his  chance  of  success  in  any  election  to  be  held  after  the  war ;  any  member  of 
the  Muslim  League  even  if  he  took  reasonable  action  would  be  confronted  with 
grave  opposition  and  communal  tension  would  increase.  It  seems  to  me  possible 
that  members  of  these  parties  might  prefer  to  leave  the  dirty  work  of  dealing 
with  Congress  and  other  agitators  to  the  officials.  But  it  would  I  think  definitely 
help  war  effort  in  the  Province  if  I  could  bring  in,  say,  3  or  4  non-official 
Advisers  to  deal  with  war  questions.  One  portfolio  could  be  war  production 
(I  already  have  a  special  Secretary  in  charge  of  that  and  many  important  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  the  transfer  of  factories  and  offices  to  the  United  Provinces  arise) ; 
another  could  of  course  [be?]  propaganda;  a  third  could  be  civil  defence  and 
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A.R.P .  A  fourth  portfolio  might  deal  with  price  control.  I  should  also  of  course 
consult  these  new  Advisers  if  I  found  it  desirable  on  other  matters.  This  alter¬ 
native  might  of  course  give  rise  to  criticism,  especially  if  other  provinces  had 
all  non-official  Advisers. 

6.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  about  the  League  attitude,  but  I  feel  that  this 
suggestion,  though  I  admit  it  is  tentative  at  present  merits  consideration  and 
may  help  us  to  rally  our  supporters. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  G.  HALLETT 

P.S.V. —  This  is  interesting  as  bringing  Sir  M.  H.  ( never  an  enthusiast  for  non¬ 
official  advisers )  into  line  with  my  own  immediate  views.  L., — 15.4.42. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery1 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

IMMEDIATE  VICEROY’S  CAMP,  DEHRA  DUN,  14  April  I942,  12.30  am 

Received:  14  April,  1  am 

No.  177-S.C.  Following  from  Bajpai,  dated  nth  April: 

Begins.  Following  for  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy.  Now  that  negotiations 
in  Delhi  have  unfortunately  broken  down  I  venture  to  suggest  full  inside  story 
should  be  communicated  to  President  as  it  is  important  that  responsibility 
should  be  clearly  placed  where  it  lies.  Otherwise  there  is  risk  that  Congress 
sympathisers  may  twist  stories  to  suit  their  own  ends.  President  has  extended 
to  me  privilege  of  direct  access  to  him  whenever  I  want  but  I  should  not  in 
the  least  mind  if  task  of  apprising  him  of  course  of  discussions  were  entrusted 
to  someone  else.  Ends. 

I  appreciate  importance  of  getting  position  across  to  President.  But  story, 
as  you  know,  is  a  complicated  one,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  fact 
that  we  shall  not  know  what  Colonel  Johnson  has  reported,2  and  embarrassment 
which  would  result  from  a  conflict  of3  testimony,  but  need  to  protect  position 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Ambassador.  I  am  inclined  to  let  corre¬ 
spondence  published  speak  for  itself,  and  to  ask  Halifax  through  the  Foreign 

1  Mr  Amery’s  Private  Secretary  sent  a  copy  of  this  telegram  to  Mr  Churchill’s  Private  Secretary  on 
15  April  under  cover  of  a  letter  enquiring  what  action,  if  any,  Mr  Amery  ought  to  take  on  it. 
Mr  Churchill’s  Private  Secretary  replied  on  17  April  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  minuted  on  the 
telegram:  ‘Better  let  it  lie’.  L/P&J/8/510:  ff.  555—6. 

2  Deciphered  as  ‘repeated’.  3  ‘conflict  of’  deciphered  as  ‘conflicting’. 
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Office  while  deploring  breakdown,  and  fact  that  it  is  clearly  attributable  to 
profound  internal  suspicions  and  cleavages  which  have  stood  in  the  way  in  the 
past,  to  take  the  line  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  though  discouraged  are 
not  without  hope  for  the  future,  that  they  remain  as  anxious  as  ever  for  a 
solution,  and  that  they  are  in  any  event  well  satisfied  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having 
sent  out  Cripps,  and  as  to  the  significance  and  value  of  their  own  declaration 
even  if  at  this  stage  and  for  conflicting  reasons,  general  support  for  it  has  not 
been  forthcoming. 


622 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PCJ/ioffi:  jf  136-7 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  14  April  1Q42,  p.45  pm 

Received:  13  April 

6722.  White  Paper  is  to  be  laid  regarding  Cripps’  Mission.  I  propose  to  include 
(1)  Prime  Minister’s  statement  on  March  n.1  (2)  Draft  Declaration  as  pub¬ 
lished.2  (3)  Congress  Resolution  rejecting  proposals.3  (4)  Azad’s  covering 
letter.4  (5)  Cripps’  reply.5  (6)  Azad’s  further  reply.6  (7)  Mushm  League  Resolu¬ 
tion  rejecting  proposals.7  I  have  (1),  (2)  and  (5)  on  official  record.  I  think  (3) 
has  been  telegraphed  by  Reuters  in  full  but  please  confirm.  Please  telegraph  full 
texts  of  (4),  (6)  and  (7). 

2.  I  understand  Congress  have  also  published  in  India  texts  of  various  Defence 
formulae  which  were  discussed.  Please  telegraph  exactly  which  have  been 
published  and  with  what  explanatory  matter  so  that  I  can  include  them  with 
appropriate  explanation  in  White  Paper. 

1  Nos.  308  and  309.  2  No.  456.  3  No.  605.  4  No.  587.  5  No.  590. 

6  No.  604.  7  No.  606. 


623 

Mr  Churchill  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  (via  Foreign  Office  and  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo ) 

Telegram,  LjP&Jj  10/2 :  f  133 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  14  April  1Q42,  8.43  ptll 

No.  1 1 12.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  for  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 

Parliament  has  asked  for  White  Paper  which  we  propose  to  lay  containing1 
(1)  my  statement  of  March  nth;  (2)  draft  Declaration  as  published;  (3)  Con- 
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gress  resolution  rejecting  proposals  with  Azad’s  covering  letter;  (4)  your  reply 
in  form  of  letter  to  Azad;  (5)  Azad’s  further  reply;  (6)  Moslem  League  resolu¬ 
tion  rejecting  proposals.  Only  texts  we  have  on  official  record  are  (1),  (2)  and 
(4).  We  are  telegraphing  to  India  for  remainder. 

2.  We  understand  from  India  that  in  Sunday2  morning’s  press  Congress  pub¬ 
lished  not  only  correspondence  but  also  formulae  on  defence,  last  of  which 
was  described  as  Cripps-Johnson  formula,  but  not  modifications  in  that  formula 
suggested  by  Viceroy  to  which  Congress  agreed  orally.  We  propose  to  include 
in  White  Paper  various  formulae  followed  by  this  note:  “Certain  amendments 
in  the  last  formula  were  suggested  to  the  Congress  leaders  on  April  10th  and 
accepted  orally  by  them.  The  final  formula  as  amended  was  as  follows”.  Then 
would  follow  final  formula  as  contained  in  your  telegram  971-S3  of  10th  April. 
Please  telegraph  whether  you  concur. 

1  See  notes  to  No.  622.  2  12  April.  3  No.  574. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LlP&J/io/z :  f  138 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  14  April  1942,  11.20  pm 

Received:  13  April 

6739.  My  telegram  No.  6722. 1  I  understand  final  formula  contained  in  Cripps’ 
telegram  971-S2  was  not  published  by  Congress.  Prime  Minister  has  telegraphed 3 
to  Cripps  informing  him  of  proposed  White  Paper  and  suggesting  that  this 
formula  should  also  be  included  with  following  note  preceding  it: 

Begins.  Certain  amendments  in  the  last  formula  were  suggested  to  Congress 
leaders  on  April  10th  and  accepted  orally  by  them.  The  final  formula  as 
amended  was  as  follows.  Ends. 

1  No.  622.  2  No.  574.  3  No.  623. 
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Sir  B.  Glancy  ( Punjab )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow1 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/91 

CONFIDENTIAL  GOVT.  HOUSE,  LAHORE,  14  April  I942 

D.-o.  No.  390 
Dear  Lord  Linlithgow, 

I  am  not  troubling  Your  Excellency  with  a  general  report  just  at  present,  as 
we  have  discussed  the  Punjab  and  all-India  affairs  so  recently  at  Delhi.  But 
there  is  one  point  arising  out  of  Sir  Stafford’s  mission  which  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  especially,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  if  the 
general  war  effort  is  not  to  be  impaired. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  which  led  to  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations 
was  no  doubt  the  fact  that  party  leaders  were  for  the  most  part  only  interested 
to  a  minor  extent  in  co-operating  with  Sir  Stafford  in  his  endeavour  to  find 
a  practical  solution  of  the  constitutional  problem :  their  main  interest  appeared 
to  he  in  using  the  opportunity  to  manoeuvre  their  own  particular  parties,  and 
in  some  cases  themselves  individually,  into  as  prominent  and  unassailable  a 
position  as  possible.  As  to  the  rank  and  file,  now  that  no  positive  result  has  been 
secured,  there  are  certainly  a  great  many  people  of  various  persuasions  who 
are  unaffectedly  disappointed.  But  this  feeling  is  of  course  by  no  means  universal 
and  it  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  there  are  considerable  sections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  who  are  unfeignedly  relieved  at  the  thought  that  a  settlement  on  the  lines 
proposed  has  at  least  been  deferred.  Those  who  subscribe  most  strongly  and 
most  genuinely  to  this  latter  point  of  view  pertain  largely  to  minority  com¬ 
munities  the  interests  of  which  appeared  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  solution 
in  prospect;  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  all  were  the  Sikhs.  From  the  outset 
the  Sikh  community  were  very  seriously  perturbed  by  the  potentially  fissiparous 
nature  of  the  War  Cabinet’s  proposals.  The  Sikhs  were  outspokenly  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  the  Punjab  should  decline  to  accede  to  the  all-India  confederacy 
and  should  carry  off  the  whole  Province  into  the  outer  darkness  of  Pakistan. 
They  regarded  themselves  as  being  in  danger  of  everlasting  subjection  to  an 
unsympathetic  and  tyrannical  Muhammadan  Raj.  Unrest  increased  very 
markedly  among  the  community  and  the  danger  to  internal  security  became 
definitely  more  pronounced.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  It  is  possible  that,  as  things  have  turned  out,  those  who  have  been 
making  for  trouble  amongst  the  Sikhs  will  be  less  active  or  at  least  less  successful 
in  their  attempts  to  represent  the  community  as  being  threatened  with  extinc¬ 
tion.  But,  if  there  is  to  be  a  real  chance  of  things  settling  down  in  the  Province 
while  we  get  on  with  the  war,  surely  it  is  essential  to  avoid  giving  any  impression 
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that  the  ultimate  solution  of  India’s  problem  will  necessarily  follow  the  same 
lines  as  those  laid  down  in  the  recent  formula.  I  see  that  the  London  Times2  is 
quoted  in  Reuter’s  Government  summary  of  yesterday  as  having  said  that  the 
‘permanent  plan  for  India  once  set  forth  in  this  authoritative  form  remains 
the  foundation  of  British  policy”.  If  you  agree  with  the  views  that  I  have 
expressed,  may  I  suggest  that  a  warning 
of  the  consequences  involved  by  this 
kind  of  statement  should  be  given  with- 
out  delay  where  it  is  due  and  that  all 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  forthwith 
to  avoid  including  in  any  official  or 
semi-official  or  inspired  pronounce¬ 
ments,  either  in  India  or  at  home,  words 
which  can  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  terms  of  the  offer,  now  they  have  been 
rejected,  will  inevitably  be  renewed?  It  seems  well  that  there  should  be  a 
breathing  space  while  those  who  genuinely  desire  to  think  things  out  can  be 
given  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  while  attention  can  be  concentrated 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  on  the  war. 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  J.  GLANCY. 

1  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Mr  Amery  on  16  April.  In  addition  Lord  Linlithgow  transmitted 
the  concluding  passage  from  ‘if  there  is  to  be  a  real  chance’  in  the  fourth  sentence  from  the  end 
in  telegram  263-S.C.  of  23  April,  observing  that  ‘I  think  it  only  right  that  you  should  be  in  possession 
of  Glancy’s  view’.  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22. 

2  Of  13  April. 


P.S.V.— 

S./S.  &  H.M.G.  are  entitled  to 
know  the  Governors  views. 

L. 

(I.e.,  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  offer  and  a  declaration.) 

L. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

viceroy’s  camp,  dehra  dun,  14  April  ig42 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

By  the  last  bag  I  received  no  fewer  than  five  letters  from  you  simultaneously, 
dated  28th  February,1  2nd  March,2  19th  March,3  and  two  of  the  24th  March,4 
the  second5  about  jurisdiction  over  American  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  India.  Many  of  the  points  arising  out  of  those  letters  have  inevitably 
been  disposed  of  in  the  interval,  and  in  particular  Cripps’  discussions  have 
reached  their  conclusion.  But  I  will  try  later  in  my  present  letter  to  clear  up 
any  outstanding  points  that  there  may  be. 

1  Not  printed.  2  No.  218.  3  No.  349.  4  No.  375.  5  Not  printed. 
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2.  The  first  and  principal  item  for  comment  is,  of  course,  the  failure  of  the 
Cripps’  discussions.  Here,  too,  we  have  been  in  the  very  closest  touch  by 
telegram  throughout,  and  I  should  like  to  thank  you  again  for  all  your  help 
and  sympathy.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  went  through  one  or  two 
somewhat  difficult  moments,  and  that  in  particular  the  fact  that  the  “Cripps- 
Johnson”  formula  should  have  been  put  to  the  Congress  without  prior  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  myself  had  in  it  the  elements  of 
serious  danger.  However,  I  have  no  desire  to  conduct  postmortems.  I  must 
say,  writing  for  your  own  eye,  that  I  was  left  with  the  strong  impression  that 
Cripps  in  his  extreme  anxiety  to  meet  Congress  claims  and  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
port  from  them  which  might  have  resulted  in  securing  the  support  of  other 
parties,  may  have  taken  chances  in  discussion  winch  were  dangerous,  and  I 
am  confirmed  in  that  view  by  statements  such  as  those  positively  made  by 
Kalam  Azad  in  his  letter  of  nth  April6  to  Cripps  and  not  contradicted  by  the 
latter,  that  Cripps  had  talked  very  freely  of  a  “National  Government”  presided 
over  by  the  Viceroy  who  would  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the 
King  does  at  home.  I  pass  no  comment  on  that  if  it  is  correct;  for  of  course  any 
such  arrangement  would  have  gone  far  beyond  the  instructions  of  the  Cabinet. 
But  it  is  just  conceivable  that  the  Congress  may  genuinely  have  thought  that 
we  were  in  fact  prepared  to  go  very  much  farther  in  that  direction  than  was 
the  case ;  and  one  has  seen  too  often  the  ease  with  which  Europeans  and  Indians 
attach  different  meanings  to  the  same  words  or  phrases,  and  find  themselves 
at  cross  purposes  in  consequence,  with  complete  honesty  on  both  sides,  to 
feel  much  surprise  if  that  should  be  correct. 

3.  As  I  told  you  by  telegram,7  Cripps,  after  the  breakdown,  felt  that  he 
had  reason  to  think  that  if  one  made  an  immediate  move  to  Jinnah  and  the 
Mahasabha  one  might  be  able  to  get  them  in.  My  own  instinct,  based  on  one’s 
own  very  considerable  experience  of  this  political  problem,  was  that  that  was 
most  unlikely  to  be  the  case  so  far  as  Jinnah  was  concerned,  at  any  rate  on  any 
acceptable  terms,  and  that  in  general  the  course  of  wisdom  would  be  to  let 
the  dust  settle  a  little  and  see  reactions  here  to  the  failure  of  the  negotiations, 
and  reactions  here  also  to  the  comment  expressed  on  that  failure  at  home  and 
in  the  United  States.  However,  I  was  at  pains  without  delay,  and  before  Cripps 
left,  to  sound  Jinnah  through  Firoz  Khan  Noon,  who  has  been  a  most  useful 
intermediary,  with  the  result  which  I  have  already  reported  to  you  by  telegram.8 
It  is  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  contemplate  tying  ourselves  to  Jinnah  to  the 
extent  that  he  would  like  us  to,  and  I  myself  suspect  that  the  true  explanation 
of  this  excessive  demand  is  either  a  desire  to  see  how  far  we  are  on  the  run,  or 
a  desire  to  make  demands  so  extensive  that  he  knows  that  we  could  not  possibly 
accept  them  and  that  he  could  therefore  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  he 
was  willing  to  co-operate  if  given  real  power,  and  that  any  responsibility  for 
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non-co-operation  rests  with  us  in  that  his  request  for  “real  power”  has  not 
been  accepted.  I  only  wish  I  had  had  Jinnah’s  final  figures  before  Capps’  actual 
departure,  for  their  lesson  is  obvious. 

4.  I  am  not  so  much  bothered  by  the  Mahasabha.  I  dare  say  that  one  could 
get  another  member  of  that  body  into  my  Council  at  any  stage  without  any 
difficulty — they  would  hate  to  be  left  out  and  they  are  passionately  anxious, 
despite  the  excessive  claims  they  make  from  time  to  time,  to  have  a  finger  in 
the  pie.  However,  having  cleared  the  air  as  regards  Jinnah,  and  in  the  light  of 
discussion  with  those  best  able  to  advise,  I  decided  that  I  should  be  wise  to 
leave  the  pot  to  boil  by  itself  for  a  few  days ;  and  I  have  moved  out  to  Dehra 
Dun  where  I  hope  to  spend  a  week  or  so  during  which  the  air  can  clear  and 
whence  I  can  get  back  to  Delhi  in  3  or  4  hours  if  either  war  or  constitutional 
developments  make  that  necessary. 

5.  I  shall  look  forward,  I  need  not  say,  with  the  very  greatest  interest  to 
Cabinet  reactions  to  Cripps’  report  on  his  Mission,  and  I  must  with  the 
minimum  of  delay  get  down  to  formulating  proposals  for  the  expansion  of  my 
Executive  Council  and  the  filling  of  the  vacancies  in  it.  I  think,  however,  that 
I  should  be  wise  to  wait  until  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  and  the 
Working  Committee  have  had  their  meetings  on  the  28th  to  30th  April.  I  doubt 
very  much  (though  Cripps  is  more  optimistic)  if  anything  that  will  help 
materially  will  come  out  of  those  meetings,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  have 
committed  ourselves  in  advance  of  them  to  any  course  of  action  which  would 
provide  Congress  with  a  fresh  target;  and  I  shall  be  interested,  in  any  event, 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  meetings  reflect  a  feeling  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
Congress  not  to  be  saddled  with  responsibility  for  the  rejection  of  the  Cripps’ 
proposals.  If  my  expansion  is  to  be  on  a  limited  basis  then  what  I  have  in  mind 
is  something  of  the  order  of  Usman  (non-Muslim  League),  Jogendra  Singh 
(Sikh),  Ambedkar  (Depressed  Classes),  and  Benthall  (probably  for  the  new 
transport  portfoho) ;  while  I  might  conceivably  pick  up  somebody  who  is,  or 
has  been,  in  touch  with  the  States,  and  fill  another  portfoho  or  so  by  liberal 
elements  if  I  can  find  the  right  type  of  man.  I  shall  have,  as  I  calculate  the 
position,  possibly  almost  half  a  dozen  seats  to  fill,  though  it  is  not  of  course 
necessary  to  fill  them  all  at  once.  For  there  are  vacancies  in  “Information” 
and  in  “Communications”;  the  sub-division  of  the  Communications  portfoho 
provides  a  third  vacancy;  a  Member  of  Council  would  be  the  appropriate 
choice  for  the  War  Cabinet;  and  if  we  were  to  have  a  High  Commissioner  in 
Canada  and  to  find  someone  of  Council  standing  for  that,  that  would  give  a 
fifth  seat ;  while  there  remains  the  question  of  the  Pacific  Council. 

6.  I  ought  to  let  you  know  (the  point  will  no  doubt  be  mentioned  by  Cripps, 

8  No.  614. 


6  No.  604. 


7  No.  614. 
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but  we  may  well  hear  more  of  it)  that  when  he  was  good  enough  to  inform 
my  Council,  before  seeing  the  press,  of  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  (his 
statement  was  balanced  and  admirable),  something  in  the  nature  of  a  formal 
protest  was  made  by  Mudaliar,  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  certain  of  his 
colleagues,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Executive  Council  had  been  treated 
over  this  matter.  I  enclose,  for  your  entirely  confidential  record  (as  I  am  not 
placing  it  on  record  with  the  Council  proceedings)  a  note9  by  the  Secretary 
of  what  passed — a  note,  I  may  say,  which  in  some  respects  hardly  represents 
the  vigour  with  which  this  criticism  was  advanced.  I  had  previously  had  the 
strongest  protests  from  Indian  members  of  the  Council,  who  complained 
bitterly  that  they  had  not  had  the  consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled 
from  Cripps  or  from  the  Cabinet :  and  that,  though  they  were  the  Government 
of  India,  Cripps  had  come  out  with  a  concealed  scheme,  had  negotiated  freely 
with  parties  to  the  exclusion  of  Council,  and  had  sorely  humiliated  that  body 
before  the  public.  I  believe  that  feeling  to  be  deep  and  real,  and  it  may  be  a 
source  of  trouble  to  us.  I  have  never  known  a  stronger  feeling  of  criticism  and 
grievance  among  my  colleagues  than  over  this  issue,  and  the  handling  of  the 
discussions.  I  must  of  course  wait  and  see  what  if  any  representations  I  get  from 
Mudaliar,  Sultan  Ahmed,  and  Mody,  who  are  the  three  principally  concerned, 
and  I  shall  inform  you  by  telegram  of  their  nature  once  I  receive  them.  But 
the  point  is  one  of  some  substance :  these  people  feel  that,  having  made  very 
considerable  sacrifices  and  taken  considerable  political  risks  by  coming  into 
the  Government,  they  have  been  left  on  one  side  in  the  course  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions;  and  you  will  see  a  reflection  of  that  view  in  the  leader  in  the  Pioneer 
of  12th  April,  which  I  send  you  by  this  bag,  and  which  is  of  some  interest  as 
setting  out  the  general  reaction  of  a  certain  type  of  moderate  opinion  (Srivastava 
is,  I  think,  the  controller  of  the  paper)  to  what  has  happened.  But  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  if  we  hear  a  little  more  on  these  lines.  It  is  clearly  never  easy,  when 
one  has  a  regularly  constituted  government  predominantly  political  in  character, 
to  harmonise  its  existence  with  the  necessity  for  dealing  direct  with  political 
parties  over  issues  of  major  policy. 

7.  Let  me  only  add  in  that  connection  that  the  effect  on  the  Princes  appears 
to  have  been  equally  unhappy,  and  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  their 
loyalty  and  their  contribution  to  the  war  have  received  little  consideration. 

8.  I  send  you  also  by  this  bag  Arthur  Moore’s  leader  in  the  Statesman  of 
13  th  April.  It  has  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  and  it  is  about  as  good 
an  example  as  one  could  wish  for  of  the  perverseness  of  Arthur  Moore’s 
approach  to  these  matters.  When  I  first  read  it  I  felt  that  I  should  have  no  option 
but  to  ask  you  to  raise  the  issue  with  Catto,  for  we  are  at  a  moment  when  one 
is  entitled  to  expect  a  very  considerable  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Press,  and 
when  even  at  home,  as  the  recent  Daily  Mirror  incident  showed,  hints  have  had 
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to  be  given,  of  a  character  that  would  not  normally  be  considered,  as  to  the 
risks  involved  in  the  Press  taking  certain  lines.10  The  effect  of  articles  such  as 
this  article  of  Moore’s  on  public  opinion  and  confidence  (I  say  nothing  of  the 
position  in  relation  to  opinion  out  here  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Cabinet) 
may  well  be  very  serious ;  and  his  references  to  the  activities  of  the  India  Office 
and  officials  in  the  Government  of  India  are,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  your¬ 
self  and  myself,  wholly  and  completely  off  the  mark.  However,  Moore  followed 
up  this  article  the  next  day,  and  before  I  could  communicate  with  you,  with 
a  further  article  (which  I  also  send  you)  suggesting  that  we  might  very  well 
contemplate  a  change  of  Viceroy  now  and  put  in  Maurice  Gwyer  as  the  con¬ 
stitutional  King  of  this  country !  I  express  no  opinion  on  that  proposition  so 
far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  though  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Gwyer’s 
doctor  had  to  say  about  it !  But  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  me,  without  some 
risk  of  misunderstanding,  in  face  of  it  to  press  for  the  removal  of  Moore  with 
the  same  vigour  as  I  should  otherwise  have  done  !  But  I  wish  you  would  tackle 
Catto  about  it  for  all  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  first  article  of  Moore’s.  I  am  certain 
that  we  shall  have  to  face  up  to  this  issue  before  long.  I  knowCatto’s  difficulties, 
and  he  has  done  his  best  to  help  us .  .  .n  Do  not  think  that  I  doubt  Moore’s 
patriotism:  I  believe  him  to  be  enormously  and  genuinely  concerned  to 
secure  the  result  which  he  believes  to  be  the  right  one,  and  I  believe  him 
to  be  in  his  own  way  zealously  anxious  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  to  be  a  patriot  of  unimpeachable  sincerity.  That  is  not  the  basis 
of  my  criticism,  which  is  that  he  is  off  the  mark,  and  that  the  means  which  he 
advocates  so  strenuously  not  only  are  not  the  means  best  calculated  to  achieve 
the  object  in  view,  but  are  indeed  by  no  means  unlikely  to  produce  exactly 
the  opposite  effect.  If  things  go  bad  in  the  Eastern  Indian  area,  we  may  have 
no  choice  but  to  muzzle  him  if  he  remains  here  and  in  his  present  post,  and 
that  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  avoid. 

9.  I  must  apologise  for  sending  you  a  long  telegram12  covering  a  message 
from  Herbert,  who  has  just  been  up  here  again;  but,  as  I  said  in  the  private 
telegram13  which  accompanied  it,  Herbert  is  so  obsessed  with  this  matter  of  war 
organisation  that  I  could  not  have  declined  to  do  something  for  him  without 
completely  upsetting  him.  I  would  have  preferred  myself  to  have  said  nothing 
at  this  stage,  for,  as  you  know,  I  am  most  concerned  that  we  should  get  the 
fullest  possible  equipment  for  Calcutta,  and,  either  through  the  Chief  or  other¬ 
wise,  have  done  all  I  can  to  try  to  keep  His  Majesty’s  Government  up  to  the 
mark  regarding  it.  But  possibly  Herbert’s  additional  contribution  will  do  no  harm. 

★  ★  * 

9  Not  printed  in  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/n :  but  it  may  have  been  the  note  at  No.  607. 

10  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  378,  19  March  1942,  cols.  1665-9,  and  26  March  1942,  cols.  2233- 
308. 

11  Personal  reference  omitted.  12  No.  615.  13  No.  616. 
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1 8.  I  most  heartily  agree  with  what  you  say  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  your 
letter  of  the  19th  March  about  the  Japanese  threat.  It  is  vital  to  try  to  hold 
Ceylon  and  so  far  as  possible  maintain  our  position  in  this  country.  But  as  I  write, 
it  will  not  surprise  me  at  any  moment  to  hear  of  a  Japanese  landing  somewhere 
in  South  India,  with  a  view  to  a  pincer  operation  on  the  Ceylon  position.  I  do 
feel  most  strongly  that  we  ought  to  have  more  support  from  home  in  terms  of 
the  air,  and  I  keep  on  asking  myself  whether  these  excursions  over  the  Ruhr 
(usually  pretty  expensive  in  terms  of  losses)  are  really  of  such  vital  significance 
and  desirability  in  present  conditions,  and  whether  we  should  not  do  better 
to  push  out  here  (or  to  Libya — but  Auchinleck  can  fight  his  own  battle  with 
His  Majesty’s  Government  over  Libya)  some  of  the  material  that  is  at  present 
held  up  at  home.  I  put  this  point  very  strongly  to  Cripps,  who  I  hope  will 
be  able  to  help  us  over  it  when  he  gets  back,  and  Wavell  has  made  his  attitude 
on  it  clear  in  his  telegram  No.  8891-C.14  of  12th  April  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
I  had  thought  of  moving  Peirse,  my  new  A.O.C.  (who  is  not  only  a  man  of 
first-class  quality,  but  has  been  Chief  of  the  Bomber  Command)  to  fly  home 
to  discuss  the  issue,  now  that  he  is  able  to  do  so  with  first  hand  knowledge  of 
our  difficulties  in  Burma  and  in  India,  if  that  would  help  but  Wavell  told  me 
on  the  12th  April  that  he  did  not  feel  it  possible  to  spare  him.  The  responsibility 
and  the  burden  that  falls  on  me,  and  equally  the  difficulties  that  will  confront 
the  government  at  home  if  we  collapse  here  as  the  result  of  any  mis-application 
of  available  resources  or  of  any  failure  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  respond 
to  our  insistent  demands  for  help,  will  be  one  that  I  should  not  care  to  contem¬ 
plate,  and  you  may  use  my  name  in  support  of  the  strongest  possible  representa¬ 
tion  on  these  lines  to  those  concerned  at  home. 

19.  I  am  much  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a  High  Commissionership  in  Canada, 
discussed  in  paragraphs  7  to  9  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  March,  and  I  will 
follow  this  up  now  that  the  Cripps  Mission  is  over. 

★  ★  ★ 

21.  I  appreciate  the  help  you  have  given  me  over  these  tiresome  questions  in 
the  House  of  Commons  about  expenditure  out  here  (paragraph  9  of  your  letter 
of  24th  March).  .  .  .IS  The  whole  harm  is  done  once  the  question  has  been 
asked  and  has  received  publicity.  No  explanation  ever  catches  up  on  that.  .  .  .l6 

22.  I  am  so  grateful  for  your  help  about  amphibious  warfare  (paragraph  3  of 
your  letter  of  the  24th  March).  I  quite  agree  with  what  Lytton  says  about  the 
Sundarbans,  and  it  has  been  very  much  present  to  me.  In  all  of  what  I  might 
call  the  more  specialised  and  novel  sides  of  war  development — amphibious 
warfare,  tanks,  gliders,  &c.,  we  should  welcome  any  help  we  can  get,  and  my 
only  regret  is  that  despite  your  own  valiant  efforts,  it  has  all  been  such  a  slow 
business,  and  the  results  to  date  so  much  less  satisfactory  than  I  could  wish. 
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23.  Coupland  has,  I  gather,  accompanied  Cripps  home,  and  you  will 
probably  have  had  a  chance  of  making  contact  with  him  before  this  letter 
reaches  you.  How  much  help  he  was  able  to  give  Cripps  I  cannot  say.  I  am 
still,  for  your  own  entirely  private  ear,  disposed  to  think  that  his  approach  to 
this  question  is  less  profound  than  one  might  imagine,  and  that  he  is  inclined 
to  underestimate  the  difficulties  both  in  the  Indian  and  in  the  international 
sphere.  But  I  gather  that  he  has  been  greatly  impressed  by  Cripps,  and  assume 
that  the  educational  process  of  association  with  him  must  have  been  considerable. 

24.  We  will  give  Turnbull  all  possible  help.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  been  most 
useful  to  Cripps,  and  I  welcome  the  chance  of  putting  any  one  from  the 
India  Office  in  touch  with  people  and  places  out  here.  Dorman-Smith  has 
warmly  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  a  visit  to  Burma.  I  think  that,  apart  from 
that,  Turnbull,  though  he  might  decide  to  visit  Bombay,  will  probably  content 
himself  with  a  few  days  in  Bengal.  I  should,  I  need  not  say,  have  been  delighted 
to  give  him  more  extensive  facilities  for  touring,  but  I  dare  say  he  is  right  in 
wanting  to  get  back  before  too  long.  I  did  not  much  like  Cripps’s  first  sugges¬ 
tion  about  him,  for  it  looked  to  me  too  much  like  a  roving  commission  with 
an  uncertain  remit,  and  I  think  it  might  very  well  have  placed  Turnbull  himself 
in  an  extremely  embarrassing  position  as  well  as  producing  suggestions  or 
enquiries  which  could  not  appropriately  have  been  handled  save  by  some¬ 
body  working  under  me,  or  in  a  report  sent  home  for  discussion  or  consideration 
save  through  the  ordinary  governmental  channel.  But  the  present  arrangement, 
which  is  on  a  completely  different  basis,  is  I  think  a  very  good  one. 

14  Not  printed.  I5, 16  Personal  references  omitted. 


Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Churchill  ( via  H.M.  Ambassador,  Cairo,  and  Foreign  Office) 

Telegram,  LjP&Jji  0/2 :  f  133 


most  immediate  15  April  1942,  8.25  pm 

personal  and  secret  Received:  15  April,  9  pm 

1093.  Your  telegram  No.  m2.1 
For  Prime  Minister  from  Sir  S.  Cripps. 

In  addition  to  documents  (1)  to  (6)  mentioned  by  you,  my  (?  final)  letter 
to  Azad  of  April  7th2  is  important  as  it  states  quite  clearly  that  there  can  be  no 
change  in  the  constitution  and  is  referred  to  in  his  letter.  3  Text  follows  in  my 
next  telegram.4 

1  No.  623.  2  No.  543.  3  Of  10  April  (No.  587).  4  Not  printed. 
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2.  I  should  prefer  to  publish  the  whole  correspondence  between  myself  and 
Congress  with  a  note  added  that  similar  letters  were  in  each  case  sent  simul¬ 
taneously  to  the  Moslem  League.  Texts  follow. 

3 .  Your  second  paragraph.  Only  two  defence  formulae  are  of  any  importance, 
the  first  one5  that  was  sent  to  Congress  and  the  Moslem  League  on  which  the 
interviews  with  Wavell  took  place  i.e.  those  including  the  hst  of  functions  of 
Defence  Minister  to  which  you  agreed,  and  second  the  final  one6  as  to  which 
we  were  corresponding  when  the  negotiations  broke  down.  The  intermediate 
one  was  too  tentative  to  matter  and  was  never  discussed  by  me  directly  with 
Congress. 

4.  Only  other  question  is  whether  we  ought  not  to  pubhsh  the  replies  of 
some  of  the  other  sections  of  opinion  e.g.  Hindu  Mahasabha  and  Sikhs.  If  they 
are  not  published  these  people  will  think  that  we  pay  no  attention  to  what  they 
said,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  not  really  material  (?  as  they)  (?  were  not) 
decisive  in  any  way.  I  think  therefore  that  some  sort  of  note  should  be  added 
explaining  that  though  they  were  fully  considered  and  taken  into  account  it 
is  not  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  paper  economy  to  print  them  all  in 
full.  I  have  not  telegraphed  these  for  the  same  reason. 

Full  list  of  above  (?  grp.  undec.)  organisations  plus  Indian  Christians,  States, 
depressed  Classes,  European  Community,  Justice  Party  and  others  who  need 
not  be  mentioned  specifically. 

I  had  thought  that  it  might  be  well  to  append  a  hst  of  those  persons  I  saw 
officially  so  as  to  show  the  full  range  of  opinion  covered.  As  however  some  of 
these  were  seen  semi-officially  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  omit  the  hst. 
Perhaps  you  will  consider  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  and 
American  reactions  as  to  which  I  am  so  far  ignorant. 

6.  (sic)  I  hope  to  leave  Lagos  Saturday7  if  all  goes  well  and  you  can  perhaps 
provide  plane  for  me  to  fly  direct  with  my  staff  to  London  on  our  arrival  in 
Ireland. 


5  See  No.  543. 


6  No.  574. 


7  18  April. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  1 5  April  I942,  2.10  pm 

personal  Received:  15  April,  5.30  pm 

No.  187-S.C.  My  personal  telegram  of  25th  February,  No.  448-S.1  In  view  of 
our  failure  to  secure  acceptance  of  proposals  of  Cripps’  Mission,  question  of 
extension  of  Section  93  proclamation  now  becomes  one  of  urgency,  and  you 
may  find  it  simplest  to  cover  case  for  such  extension  in  any  general  debate  on 
results  of  Cripps’  journey.  Are  there  any  outstanding  points  or  is  there  any 
supplementary  material  or  expression  of  views  that  you  want  from  me  as  to 
line  to  be  taken? 

1  Pointing  out  that  the  current  extensions  of  Sec.  93  proclamations  expired  at  the  end  of  April ;  and 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  amend  the  section  in  order  to  remove  the  words  which 
limited  to  three  years  the  period  during  which  a  proclamation  remained  in  force.  MSS.  EUR.  F. 
125/22. 


629 

Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&J/ 8/557:  f  51 

IMPORTANT  INDIA  OFFICE,  15  April  1942,  8.10  pm 

Received:  16  April 

6790.  Reference  paras.  6  and  7  of  my  telegram  of  the  14th  March,  No.  4764. 1 
While  awaiting  the  comments  promised  in  para.  6  of  your  telegram  of  the 
22nd  March,  No.  751-S2  I  have  seen  Defence  Co-ordination  Dept,  circular 
letter  of  20th  February  No.  767-OR/413  regarding  “martial  law”  and  Home 
Dept,  circular  letter  of  28th  February,4  containing  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  civil  officers  in  the  event  of  invasion.  As  regards  the  latter  in  particular  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  the  outcome  of  any  discussions  you  may  have  had  with 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  in  the  matter. 

1  No.  325.  2  No.  361.  3  Not  printed.  4  Not  printed. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  G.  Cunningham 
(North-West  Frontier  Province )  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/77 

CONFIDENTIAL  VICEROY’S  CAMP,  DEHRA  DUN,  15  April  ig42 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  d.-o.  No.  G.H.-120  of  9th  April  and  for  your 
Report  No.  71  enclosed  in  it.  I  read  with  much  interest  your  appreciation  of 
local  reactions  to  the  Cripps  Mission,  and  I  shall  welcome  it  if  you  care  to 
let  me  know  in  your  next  letter  how  feehngs  stand  in  regard  to  the  collapse 
of  the  proposals  which  were  presented.  I  am  inclined  to  suspend  judgment 
for  the  moment,  for  I  think  we  shall  have  to  let  the  dust  settle,  and  I  doubt 
if  that  is  likely  to  happen  before  the  meeting  of  the  All-India  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  I  had  been  at  some  pains,  for  your  own 
information,  to  take  soundings  of  Jinnah  immediately  after  Cripps  left,  but 
I  found  little  in  his  response  that  encouraged  me  to  think  that  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  his  being  willing  to  accept  responsibilities  of  co-operation,  save 
on  terms  which  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  consider.2  But  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if,  as  time  goes  on,  a  tendency  to  think  again  displays  itself 
among  the  various  pohtical  parties,  and  I  shall  of  course  expect  Congress  to 
be  at  pains  to  try  to  evade  the  reproach  that  it  is  their  intransigence  that  is 
responsible  for  the  breakdown  of  the  scheme. 

1  No.  573.  2  See  No.  614. 
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Sir  H.  Twynam  ( Central  Provinces  and  Berar )  to  the 
Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/63 

No.  R.-90-G.C.P.  camp,  15  April  ig42 

I  postponed  my  usual  fortnightly  letter  until  I  was  in  a  position  to  comment  on 
the  first  reactions  to  the  breakdown  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal’s  negotiations.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  receipt  of  Your  Excellency’s  letter,  dated 
the  28th  March1  in  reply  to  my  letter,  dated  the  24th  of  March,2  regarding  the 
first  reactions  to  the  news  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  arrival. 

2.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  but  I  believe  that  the  general  attitude  to  the 
breakdown  is  one  of  relief.  Locally,  I  understand  there  is  little  real  disappoint¬ 
ment  and,  personally,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  receipt  of  the 
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first  optimistic  Press  message  to  the  effect  that  Congress  were  prepared  to  form 
a  National  Government  without  any  delay,  I  felt  only  dismay  at  the  prospect 
of  a  resumption  of  office  by  Ministers  in  whom  I  could  not  feel  any  confidence 
that  their  hearts  were  in  the  war  or  that  they  had  overnight  abandoned  their 
Anglophobia.  I  expect  that  the  Intelligence  Bureau’s  weekly  report  will  en¬ 
lighten  us  from  within  as  to  the  psychological  factors  and  therefore  my  own 
surmises  may  be  wide  of  the  mark.  For  what  they  are  worth,  however,  my 
own  impressions  are  that  the  Congress  Leaders  felt  ( a )  no  enthusiasm  for 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  war  effort  in  this  present  critical  period ;  (b)  doubt 
as  to  their  ability  to  show  how  much  more  efficient  they  are  than  the  present 
“incompetent”  Government — the  description  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  with  the  Nationalist  Press;  and  (c)  appreciated  the  difficulties  involved 
in  converting  overnight  a  sedulously  fostered  anti-British  movement  into  one 
of  whole-hearted  co-operation  with  Britain  in  furthering  the  war  effort;  (d) 
they  were  also  not  uninfluenced  by  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  lesser 
fry  among  Provincial  and  District  leaders  would  not  be  at  all  averse  to  negotiating 
with  the  Japanese. 

Had  the  war  situation  been  favourable  the  result  of  the  negotiations  might 
have  been  different. 

As  regards  this  last  point,  there  is  confirmation  from  several  sources.  There 
is  a  reference  in  the  current  Bombay  Chief  Secretary’s  fortnightly  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  feeling ;  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  Acharjya  Kripalani  indicating  that 
Gandhi  and  his  non-violent  followers  wish  to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle, 
whatever  proposals  His  Majesty’s  Government  might  formulate;  there  is  the 
resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  which  defines  its  attitude  as  based  upon 

Self-sufficiency  and  self-protection”  with  the  suggestion  of  isolationism  carried 
by  the  word  “self-sufficiency”;  lastly,  there  is  my  own  personal  opinion  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  viev/s  of  my  two  Indian  Divisional  Commissioners.  Yesterday, 
I  held  a  Commissioners’  Conference  to  discuss  what  we  should  do  in  the  light 
of  the  present  war  situation.  Banerjee  (Bengali)  and  Rau  (Madrasi),  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Chhattisgarh  and  Nagpur  Divisions  respectively,  both  agreed 
that  in  the  event  of  successful  Japanese  invasion,  they  would  expect  local 
Congress  leaders  to  be  the  first  to  felicitate  the  Japanese  and  to  offer  co-operation. 
The  tone  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  people  of  this  kind  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  especially  since  the  war  situation  developed  unfavourably,  has  been 
so  vile  that  I  would  not  place  the  slightest  trust  in  the  speakers.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  Working  Committee — specially  without  Gandhi’s  sup¬ 
port — to  “galvanize”  even  their  own  immediate  followers,  especially  local 
leaders  of  the  above  kind,  into  enthusiastic  support  for  the  war  and  these  latter, 
even  if  they  had  been  “galvanized”,  would  not  have  been  able  to  produce  any 
real  effect  on  the  apathetic  mass  of  the  population.  In  short,  there  are  influential 

1  Not  printed.  2  No.  376. 
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elements  which  are  opposed  to  antagonizing  Japan,  although  obviously  they 
cannot  say  so  publicly.  With  these  elements,  Nehru  is  said  to  be  not  over- 
popular  in  view  of  his  recent  call  to  action  against  the  Japanese,  coupled  though 
it  may  be  with  denunciation  of  all  things  British. 

M.  N.  Roy  in  Independent  India  of  15th  March,  1942,  faces  the  situation  with 
outspoken  comment.  In  an  article  headed  “Doubts  and  Misgivings”  will  be 
found  the  following  passages : 

“Secondly,  whatever  may  [be  ?]  the  immediate  cause  of  the  change  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Government,  controlled  by  parties,  cannot  be 
expected  to  improve  the  situation.  The  Military  position  cannot  be  sub¬ 
stantially  improved  overnight  simply  by  a  change  of  the  Government. 

He  refers  to  “the  prevailing  desire  of  short-sighted  Nationalism  to  come  to 
terms  with  Japan”  and  says: 

“The  obvious  inference. .  .is  that,  under  a  National  Government,  the  De¬ 
fence  of  India  Act  would  no  longer  be  in  operation,  if  not  formally  repealed. 
There  would  be  no  check  on  anti-war  propaganda  and  Fifth  Column 
activities.” 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  endorse  all  the  above  impressions  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  is  substance  in  the  views  expressed  in  the  article.  In  any  event, 
Congress  now  stands  to  gain  “Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.”  The  Mushms  also 
take  the  view  that  Pakistan  has  been  conceded  in  principle. 

As  regards  the  Muslim  attitude,  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  sympathy  with 
the  memorandum3  presented  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  by  Sapru  and  Jayakar.  It 
contains  a  very  significant  admission  with  a  very  significant  qualification.  The 
memorandum  states :  “While  we  recognise  the  justice  of  allowing  any  Province 
of  British  India  liberty  of  remaining  out  of  the  new  constitutional4  position, 
we  are  not  free  from  considerable  doubt  and  anxiety  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
further  provision  which  makes  possible  another  Federal  Union  being  estab¬ 
lished”.  While  I  recognise  that  the  Draft  Declaration  was  logical  in  referring 
to  the  possibility  of  another  Federal  Union,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  that 
logical  outcome  need  not  have  been  set  forth  quite  as  clearly  as  it  was  because 
a  prolonged  period  must  elapse  before  such  an  issue  can  become  a  live  one,  so 
that  a  declaration  on  this  point  might  have  been  postponed,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  look  so  far  ahead.  It  is  significant  of  the  triumph  of  the 
extreme  elements  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Nationalist  Press  to 
the  Sapru-Jayakar  recognition  of  “the  justice”  of  allowing  any  Province  liberty 
to  remain  out  of  the  new  constitution. 


3  No.  526. 

4  This  quotation  omits  the  words  ‘constitution  and  of  retaining  its  present’  between  ‘new’  and 
‘constitutional’. 
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Sir  T.  Stewart  (Bihar)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/49 

No.  265-G.B.  15  April  1942 

3.  As  I  indicated  in  my  last  report1  the  Cripps  proposals  were  awaited  with 
expectancy.  Their  full  implications  were  not  at  first  appreciated — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  their  conciseness — and  provincial  opinion  was  voiced  with  an  ear  to 
the  pronouncements  of  the  party  leaders.  I  doubt  whether  the  man  in  the 
street  ever  saw  the  complete  picture  as  it  was  filled  in  by  Cripps’  broadcast  and 
his  Press  talks.  My  own  first  impression  was  that  the  proposals  would  be 
summarily  rejected.  I  was  the  more  surprised  to  find  our  National  Front 
Leader2  full  of  optimism  and  quoting  the  odds  as  three  to  one  on  acceptance. 
He  regarded  Gandhi  as  the  only  person  hkely  to  hold  out  against  an  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  non-accession  clause  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  most  hkely  rock  on 
which  the  ship  of  negotiation  would  split  but  in  Bihar,  as  elsewhere,  Defence 
became  the  major  issue  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  appeared  that 
the  British  War  Cabinet  was  prepared  to  bargain  it  was  immediately  promoted 
to  be  the  vital  issue.  Throughout  last  week  the  political  barometer  was  over¬ 
worked.  If  one  day  it  recorded  “Set  Fair”  the  next  day  a  serious  depression 
had  generally  set  in.  But  I  am  convinced  that  even  when  things  looked  darkest 
most  people  thought  that  some  sort  of  settlement  would  be  achieved  and  it 
has  come  as  a  shock  to  many  that  the  end  has  been  failure.  Now  we  come  to 
the  post  mortem.  Local  Congress  opinion  is  silent.  Can  it  be  that  they,  as  well  as 
Cripps  and  all  of  us,  are  dumbfounded  by  the  last  minute  and  utterly  insincere 
interpretation  sought  to  be  put  on  the  term  National  Government.  Was  there 
ever  a  greater  dishonesty?  Non-Congress  opinion,  smarting  under  the  assumed 
insult  that  the  Landlord  Party  had  been  ignored  by  Sir  Stafford,  hands  out  the 
blame  for  the  breakdown  with  commendable  impartiality.  The  demand  of 
Congress  for  an  irresponsible  oligarchy  was  unjustified ;  but  the  intransigeance  of 
the  British  War  Cabinet  and  Cripps  in  regard  to  Defence  is  adjudged  an  equal 
crime.  No  one  appears  to  understand  why,  at  the  eleventh  hour  when  hopes 
of  a  settlement  were  running  high,  a  breakdown  should  have  occurred.  Two 
alternatives  suggest  themselves.  Either  that  Congress  at  the  last  minute  shirked 
the  responsibility  or  that  from  the  beginning  they  had  no  intention  of  placing 
themselves  in  a  position  which  would  prejudice  them  vis-a-vis  the  Japanese 
should  an  attack  on  India  prove  successful.  This  latter  is  a  frame  of  mind  which 
has  already  revealed  itself  in  the  loud  criticisms  of  a  scorched  earth  policy  for 

1  Not  printed. 

2  Sir  T.  Stewart’s  letter  to  Lord  Linlithgow  of  24  March  mentions  that  Chandreshvar  Prashad  Narayan 
Sin  Via  had  agreed  to  take  over  direction  of  the  National  War  Front  in  Bihar. 
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India.  It  is  true  that  Nehru’s  latest  statement  conflicts  with  this  opinion  but 
even  if  that  statement  is  evidence  of  his  real  views,  it  only  proves  that  these 
views  are  illogical  and  nonsensical.  I  trust  that  the  U.S.A.  and  China  will  make 
a  proper  appreciation  of  this  episode.  I  do  not  attempt  to  assess  the  long  term 
results  of  the  failure  to  reach  agreement.  For  the  present  it  means  the  loss  of 
a  powerful  force  which  might  have  been  harnessed  to  restore  national  courage 
and  morale  and  to  stimulate  recruitment  though  it  might  have  done  little  to 
assist  a  greater  production  of  war  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  Province 
where  we  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  Army  and  where  important  and 
immediate  decisions  have  constantly  to  be  taken  a  Congress,  or  even  a  Coahtion, 
Ministry  would  have  tended  to  slow  down  business. 


633 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

viceroy’s  camp,  dehra  dun,  16  April  1942,  2.10  pm 

Received:  16  April,  5.50  pm 
No.  195-S.C.  My  telegram  No.  197-S.C.1  of  today,  and  your  No.  67392  of 
14th  April.  I  think  it  essential  that  White  Paper  should  bring  out:  (a)  that  a 
particular  defence  formula  (Viceroy-Wavell)  was  offered;  (b)  that  amendments 
proposed  by  Chief  and  myself  in  “Cripps-Johnson”  formula  were  put  by 
Cripps  to  Congress  and  accepted  by  them;  and  (c)  that  Congress  also  proposed 
an  amendment  in  that  formula  (excision  of  words  “until  the  new  constitution 
comes  into  operation”),  which  was  reported  by  Cripps  but  never  formally 
accepted. 

2.  I  am  telegraphing  separately3  exactly  what  has  been  published  and  with 
what  explanatory  matter. 


1  No.  635. 


2  No.  624. 


3  No.  646. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  l6  April  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  196-S.C.  I  have  replied  officially  to  your  telegrams  Nos.  67221  and  6739.2 
As  correspondence  with  Azad  brings  out,  Congress  seem  to  have  been  under 
the  impression,  after  their  talks  with  Cripps,  that  there  was  possibility  of  a 
National  Government  with  Viceroy  in  same  relation  to  his  Council  as  King 
to  the  Cabinet.  Correspondence  suggests  at  various  points  also  that  the  retention 
of  service  element  or  even  of  any  non-Indians  may  have  been  subject  of  some¬ 
what  loose  discussion.3  I  think  it  most  important  since  we  shall  have  so  httle 
to  negotiate  with  when  the  time  comes  that  we  should  sacrifice  nothing  which 
we  can  possibly  save  whatever  may  have  been  the  line  taken  in  informal  and 
exploratory  talk  between  Cripps  and  the  Congress,  and  that  we  should  make 
it  clear  in  the  debate  that  what  we  stand  on  is  the  Declaration  and  that  on 
matters  such  as  conventions,  responsibility  of  the  Governor-General  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Membership  of  the  Executive  Council,  &c.,  we  were  wholly  uncom¬ 
mitted  at  any  time  save  to  the  extent  imphed  in  the  Declaration.  It  is  also,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  very  important  to  catch  up  point  of  Congress  amendment4 
of  Cripps-Johnson  formula. 

2.  Are  there  any  other  points  of  tactics  in  this  matter  on  which  you  would 
like  my  help?  I  realise  that  the  position  may  be  one  of  some  little  delicacy 
given  the  fact  that  Cripps  is  himself  a  Member  of  Cabinet,  and  that  he  was 
responsible  for  conduct  of  these  discussions.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
what  I  have  said  above,  and  feel  myself  that  you  are  entitled  to  expect  a  full 
explanation  of  any  disparities. 


1  No.  622.  2  No.  624.  3  ‘discussion’  omitted  in  decipher. 

4  See  No.  633,  para.  1  (c);  also  No.  585. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  l6  April  I942 

Received:  16  April,  2.30  pm 
No.  197-S.  Your  telegrams  of  14th  April,  Nos.  67221  and  6739. 2  White  Paper. 

[a)  I  agree  as  to  desirability  of  inclusion  of  items  set  out  in  paragraph  1  of 
your  telegram.  I  am  confirming  as  regards  text  of  3 ,  and  will  telegraph  full 
texts  of  4,  6,  and  7. 

(1 b )  In  addition  I  think  it  of  great  importance  that  White  Paper  should 
contain  resolutions  rejecting  proposal  by  Sikhs,3  Mahasabha,4  Scheduled 
Castes,5  and  hope  you  will  arrange  this.  Texts  will  be  telegraphed  to  you  if 
not  already  sent  home  by  Reuter. 

(c)  Resolution  of  Chamber  of  Princes6  was  confidential,  but  here  again  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  my  judgement  for  pubhcation.  I  am  ascertaining  from 
Jam  Saheb  whether  he  would  see  any  objection  to  inclusion  if  desired  and  will 
telegraph  further. 

(d)  Question  arises  whether  we  ought  to  include  resolutions  or  statements 
by  Liberals  (Sapru  and  Jayakar),7  Indian  Christians  and  Anglo-Indians.  There 
may  be  some  httle  feeling  on  the  part  particularly  of  the  Liberals  if  they  are 
left  out.  What  would  your  judgement  be?  Material  can  be  telegraphed  if 
necessary. 

2.  I  deal  in  my  telegram  No.  195-S.C.8  with  point  raised  in  paragraph  2  of 
your  No.  6722. 

1  No.  622.  2  No.  624.  3  No.  467.  4  No.  514.  5  No.  487.  6  No.  591. 

7  No.  526.  8  No.  633. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

important  16  April  1942 

No.  1067-S.  Your  telegram  No.  6722, 1  paragraph  1.  I  confirm  that  Reuters 
telegraphed  text  of  Congress  resolution  in  full. 

2.  I  am  repeating  in  immediately  succeeding  telegrams2  following : 

(a)  Azad’s  covering  letter. 
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(b)  Azad’s  further  reply. 

(c)  Muslim  League  resolution. 

3.  These  are  of  course  only  Press  versions  but  purport  to  be  full  facts.  Cripps 
has  originals  and  it  would  be  best  to  check  with  them  before  publication. 

1  No.  622.  2  See  Nos.  587,  604  and  606. 
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The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LIP&J/S^io :  f  366 

NEW  DELHI,  16  April  1942,  7.13  pm 
Received:  17  April,  12.13  am 
1057-G.  Following  is  summary  of  press  statement  issued  by  Nehru  at  Alla¬ 
habad  on  April  15th.  Begins.  Among  many  astonishing  things  said  by  Cripps 
on  the  eve  of  departure  was  “Congress  wanted  everything  or  nothing  and 
now  they  have  nothing’’.1  Only  last  part  of  sentence  is  true.  We  want  to  live 
our  hves  in  our  own  way  without  interference  from  any  outsider,  and  to  get 
rid  of  this  world  of  non-official  Excellencies  and  Highnesses  and  pomp  and 
pageantry  and  waste,  extravagance  and  incompetence  of  our  British  Rulers. 
Our  appetite  for  freedom  is  insatiable.  It  was  not  what  we  wanted  that  we  told 
Cripps  but  something  we  considered  essential  and  irreducible  if  we  were  to 
shoulder  effectively  today’s  burden  and  defend  this  dear  country  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  Without  this  we  remain  ineffective  camp  followers  of  those  in  control 
today  who  have  exhibited  so  often  their  utter  incapacity.  It  surprises  me  how 
far  we  went  in  our  desire  for  settlement.  Yet  we  did  so  deliberately  for  we 
almost  forgot  everything  for  the  moment  except  the  peril  to  India  and  our 
immediate  duty  to  defend  the  Motherland.  But  we  could  only  defend  her 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  own  people  and  not  from  mountain-tops  or 
Viceregal  Residences.  The  War  is  upon  us.  Already  we  have  had  foretaste  in 
Malaya  and  Burma.  Our  time  in  India  itself  is  coming  and  therefore  we  went 
to  uttermost  limits  of  concession  in  talks  with  Cripps  for  we  were  anxious  to 
face  this  peril  with  the  organised  power  of  the  State  and  our  masses  functioning 
together.  That  is  not  to  be  now  and  we  function  separately.  From  our  side 
there  are  going  to  be  no  approaches  to  British  Government  for  we  know  now 
that  whoever  comes  from  them  speaks  in  the  same  accent  as  of  old  and  treats 
us  in  same  way.  Blood  and  tears  are  going  to  be  our  lot  whether  we  like  them 

1  A  Reuter  message  dated  13  April,  published  in  The  Times  of  14  April,  reported  that  Sir  S.  Cripps 
had  said  at  a  Press  conference  the  day  before :  ‘  Congress  wanted  all  or  nothing — they  could  not  have 
all  so  they  got  nothing’.  He  later  denied  that  he  had  said  this;  see  No.  665,  p.  816. 
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or  not.  Whether  we  remain  up  or  go  down  we  shall  do  it  bravely  and  with 
dignity  thinking  ever  of  honour  of  that  great  and  beloved  land  that  has  given 
us  birth  and  sustenance.  Our  blood  and  tears  will  flow;  maybe  the  parched 
soil  of  India  needs  them  so  that  the  fine  flower  of  freedom  may  grow  again. 
Ends. 

2.  Following  is  summary  of  Press  statement  by  Rajagopalachari  at  Bezwada 
on  April  15  th.  Begins.  I  was  very  glad  when  Cripps’  visit  to  India  was  announced 
and  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  set  up  National  Government  and  put  the 
Defence  of  the  country  on  rational  and  efficient  basis.  I  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity 
of  purpose,  which  is  proved  by  his  bitter  disappointment.  A  good  effort  never 
goes  in  vain.  United  Nations  cannot  leave  India  in  this  condition.  A  people 
and  a  Government  with  no  mutual  confidence  and  unrelated  to  one  another 
cannot  face  invasion.  Leaders  of  United  Nations  must  sweep  cobwebs  away 
and  make  truly  total  effort  in  India  possible.  Suspicion,  caution  and  tradition 
sit  like  an  incubus  on  the  Government  of  India  and  unless  the  Government  of 
India  confidently  advise,  Churchill  cannot  move.  What  could  Cripps  do  against 
this  dead- weight  of  resistance  ?  Buried  talent  of  India  remains  buried.  Politics 
of  the  minorities  were  good  counter-offensives  in  old  days  against  nationalism, 
but  today  nationalism  is  one  great  munition  which  India  requires  to  be  put 
into  motion.  There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  the  Jap  infiltration  danger. 
Organise  and  arm  the  coastal  people  as  swiftly  as  possible.  Give  them  poorest 
weapons  and  enough  service  men  to  give  short  training.  Sustain  this  force  by 
full  backing  of  intelligentsia  organised  on  basis  of  patriotism  and  not  on  the 
broken  reed  of  mere  payment.  Hence  corollary  of  the  National  Government 
and  its  inspiring  call.  This  can  be  secured  in  half  a  dozen  ways  without 
wasting  precious  time  if  only  the  spirit  is  willing.  Otherwise  the  consequences 
are  obvious  enough — apathetic  people  uninspired  for  facing  immediate  trouble 
and  danger  and  feeling  no  responsibility  for  pubhc  safety.  Ends. 

3.  Following  is  summary  of  press  statement  by  Rajendra  Prasad  at  Patna  on 
April  14th.  Begins.  War  Cabinet’s  draft  declaration  only  said  what  it  proposed 
not  to  give  to  Indian  representatives  viz.  Defence,  and  it  was  assumed  by  all 
naturally  enough,  but  as  has  become  clear  now  quite  wrongly,  that  departments 
other  than  Defence  would  be  completely  transferred.  Cripps’  statements  at 
Press  conferences  encouraged  this  interpretation  e.g.  that  the  working  of  the 
New  Council  under  proposed  interim  scheme  would  have  to  be  within  the 
present  Constitution  but  a  good  deal  could  be  done  by  changing  conventions; 
he  (?  particularly)  mentioned  that  Executive  Council  could  become  the 
Cabinet.  In  discussions  with  Congress  representatives  it  was  found  that  Sir 
Stafford  left  the  whole  matter  of  Cabinet  responsibility  to  be  decided  by  Vice¬ 
roy.  This  meant  that  position  of  Member  of  Council  would  be  that  of  heads 
of  departments  as  at  present.  Stage  of  distribution  of  offices  among  various 
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groups  was  never  reached,  negotiations  breaking  down  on  question  of  power 
to  be  transferred  from  British  to  Indians.  It  is  entirely  wrong  and  disingenuous 
of  Cripps  to  proclaim  to  the  World  that  he  could  not  agree  to  minorities  being 
placed  at  the  (?  mercy)  of  the  majority.  There  is  no  group  in  India  prepared 
to  accept  offer  of  August  1940  in  April  1942  though  it  (?  may  be)  dressed  in 
different  way.  Apart  from  very  doubtful  future  constitution  to  be  framed  by 
body  of  which  about  one-third  were  nominees  of  Indian  Princes  and  which 
flung  open  the  door  for  disintegration  of  India,  interim  arrangement  contem¬ 
plated  nothing  more  than  the  August  offer.  No  wonder  British  proposals  have 
not  been  accepted  by  anyone  in  this  country.  Congress  rejection  is  supported 
by  all  groups  (?  that  have)  spoken,  though  Moslem  League  reasons  for  rejection 
are  different.  Ends. 

4.  Jinnah’s  press  statement  on  League  rejection  of  scheme  has  been  telegraphed 
by  Information  Bureau. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  all  Provincial  Governors 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/110 

SECRET  VICEROY’S  CAMP,  DEHRA  DUN,  l6  April  I942 

My  dear - , 

Will  you  please  refer  to  the  Home  Department’s  official  Express  letter  No.  71/ 
42-Poll.- (I.),1  dated  14th  April  1942,  regarding  the  possible  release  of  members 
of  the  Communist  Group  of  the  All-India  Students’  Federation.  While  he  was 
in  Delhi  Cripps  was  approached2  by  the  Executive  of  tills  Group  who  assured 
him  that  they  were  genuinely  anxious  to  help  and  proposed  to  hold  a  Conference 
in  Delhi  next  month  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  resistance  to  Japanese 
aggression  and  anti-Fascist  activities  in  general.  It  was  explained  to  him  that 
certain  members  of  the  Federation  who  had  genuine  anti-Fascist  views  would 
be  precluded  from  attending  this  Conference  because  they  were  either  detained 
in  custody  or  subjected  to  various  restrictions  under  the  Defence  of  India  Rules. 
Cripps  was  particularly  anxious  that  every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to 
mobilise  anti-Fascist  support,  especially  amongst  the  younger  generation,  and 
I  undertook  to  help  in  every  possible  way.  In  addition  the  Working  Committee 
of  this  Group  of  the  Students’  Federation  has  undertaken  to  vouch  for  the 
anti-Fascist  convictions  of  those  whom  they  would  like  to  see  released.  The 
official  Home  Department  letter  necessarily  leaves  it  open  to  the  Provincial 


1  Not  printed. 


2  No.  483. 
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Government  to  object  to  releases  in  any  particular  cases;  but  I  am  writing  to 
you  personally  to  explain  that  I  gave  a  definite  undertaking  to  Cripps,  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  risks  involved,  that  every  possible  young  man  would 
be  released,  whatever  his  views  about  the  British  might  be,  provided  that  there 
was  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  for  the  present  work  actively 
against  the  enemy.  May  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  explain  the  position  to  your 
Chief  Secretary  and  see  that  every  possible  step  is  taken  to  honour  my  under¬ 
taking.  If  there  had  been  time  I  should  have  written  to  you  beforehand,  but 
it  was  literally  a  last  minute  request  from  Cripps3  and  one  that  I  felt  that  I  ought 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  to  meet. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 


3  See  No.  608. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram ,  L/P&Jjiof :  f  130 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  1 7  April  1 942,  1.30  pm 

6909.  Your  telegram  16th  April  197-S.C.1  (b)  and  (c).  1  agree.  Please  telegraph 
texts  of  these  resolutions  whether  telegraphed  by  Reuter  or  not.  (d)  If  Liberals, 
Indian  Christians  and  Anglo-Indians  have  passed  resolutions  or  issued  formal 
official  statements  I  think  they  should  be  included.  Please  telegraph  texts  if 
available. 

2.  Your  telegram  No.  195-S.C.2  Cripps  suggests  we  should  include  only 
first  formula  (viz.,  his  letter  to  Azad  of  April  7th)3  and  final  formula.  I  am 
doing  this  and  will  meet  your  points  (h)  and  (c)  by  a  note  in  substitution  for 
that  suggested  in  my  telegram  No.  6739.4  I  will  telegraph  text  later. 

3.  I  must  have  all  material  by  Sunday3  afternoon  at  the  latest. 

1  No.  635.  2  No.  633.  3  No.  543.  4  No.  624.  s  Ip  April. 
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War  Cabinet  Paper  W.P.  (42)  166 
L/P&J/iofe:  f  120 

Attitude  of  Indian  National  Congress 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA1 

India  office,  17  April  1942 
The  following  passage  from  a  recent  letter  from  Nehru  to  Rajagopalachari, 
forwarded  by  the  Viceroy  in  a  letter  of  February  18th,  throws  an  interesting 
hght  on  the  attitude  of  Congress  leaders.  After  expressing  his  distress  at  some 
of  Rajagopalachari’s  speeches  suggesting  a  willingness  to  cooperate,  the  letter 
continues : 

“I  should  hke  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  challenging  your  right  to  say 
what  you  have  said.  But  a  continuous  approach  to  the  British  Government, 
even  though  this  might  be  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Congress, 
makes  people  think  that  behind  all  our  resolutions  there  is  a  more  definite 
invitation  to  the  British  Government  and  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise  is  being  worked  out.  This  approach  again  leads  people  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  arrangement  will  be  arrived  at.  They  do  not  therefore 
worry  themselves  about  the  organisational  or  the  constructive  programme  of 
the  Congress  nor  do  they  think  much  about  developing  their  own  strength 
to  lead  the  crisis  ahead.  A  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  fills  the  minds  of 
people  making  them  incapable  of  effective  action. 

“You  told  me  that  whatever  your  wishes  were  in  the  matter,  you  saw  no 
chance  whatever  of  any  compromise  between  the  British  Government  and 
Indian  nationalism.  If  that  is  so,  and  I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  it  is  so,  then 
there  is  no  point  in  emphasising  the  desirability  of  such  compromise  which 
can  only  lead  people’s  minds  astray.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  much  too  late 
for  any  real  compromise  to  take  place,  for  the  very  minimum  conditions  on 
our  part  are  far  beyond  what  the  British  Government  might  do.  I  think  there 
can  be  nothing  more  dangerous  than  our  being  saddled  with  responsibility 
without  complete  power.  Complete  power  is  inconceivable  in  the  present 
and  partial  power  will  make  our  position  worse. 

“Your  references  to  the  Muslim  League  more  or  less  on  same  terms  as  the 
Congress  also  seem  to  me  to  be  unhappy.  This  gives  a  fillip  to  the  dwindling 
fortunes  of  the  League  and  irritates  large  number  of  Congressmen  and  others. 

“I  have  ventured  to  write  to  you  frankly  because  I  know  you  will  appreciate 
frankness  on  my  part.  I  have  also  of  course  only  hinted  at  what  I  had  in  my 
mind  but  you  will  understand.” 


1  See  No.  97. 
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The  reference  to  “leading  the  crisis  ahead”  and  to  “only  hinting  at  what  I 
had  in  my  mind”  are  obscure,  but  would  seem  to  suggest  some  sort  of  action 
independent  of,  if  not  directed  against,  the  Government. 

l.s.  A. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  all  Provincial  Governors 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/110 

important  17  April  1942 

No.  203-S.C.  Failure  of  Cripps  Mission  makes  it  urgent  now  to  complete 
organisation  of  National  War  Front  and  to  infuse  real  hfe  into  it.  Those  who 
were  hanging  back  pending  pohtical  talks  should  now  be  ready  to  come  into 
the  open  and  those  who  are  disappointed  may  welcome  opportunity  of  con¬ 
structive  non-political  work  for  national  safety.  In  selecting  leaders  and  sub¬ 
leaders  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  in  active  and  keen  workers  representing 
all  strata  genuinely  inclined  to  support  declared  objects  of  the  Front,  regardless 
of  their  previous  affiliations.  Labour  organisations  should  certainly  not  be 
neglected  and  if  members  of  major  pohtical  parties  will  come  in  on  non¬ 
political  non-party  basis  so  much  the  better.  Non-official  character  of  Front 
should  be  emphasised  and  fact  that  membership  does  not  involve  renouncing 
any  personal  views  or  allegiance  provided  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  its 
objects.  You  will  no  doubt  keep  in  touch  with  members  of  National  Defence 
Council  and  make  full  use  of  their  services.  In  Provinces  where  there  are  dis¬ 
tinct  linguistic  divisions  regional  leaders  might  be  useful.  I  am  sending  by  letter 
some  names  of  likely  workers  who  have  been  suggested  to  me.  You  might 
consider  them  among  others  but  I  must  leave  final  selections  to  you. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/2 :  f  129 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  1 7  April  1^2,  8  pill 

Received:  18  April 

6959.  My  telegram  of  17th  April  6909. 1  I  propose  subject  to  Cripps’  agreement 
to  insert  following  note  between  Azad’s  letters  of  April  7th2  and  April  10th3 
which  will  be  items  (7)  and  (9) : 
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Begins.  After  further  consideration  of  the  formula  contained  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  letter  No.  (7)  a  new  formula  was  evolved  and  revised  in  discussion 
with  the  Congress  leaders.  It  was  further  discussed  in  the  appended  form.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  the  words  underlined  should  be  added  and  the  words 
in  square  brackets  omitted,  and  the  Congress  leaders  suggested4  that  the  words 
in  italics  should  be  omitted.  The  discussion  was  not  concluded  when  letter 
No.  (9)  was  received  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Ends. 

1  No.  639.  2  This  letter  was  from  Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Maulana  Azad  (No.  543). 

3  No.  587.  4  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘agreed’. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  1 8  April  1 942 

No.  208-S.C.  Following  is  text  of  letter  and  draft  resolution  from  Hindu 
Mahasabha,  dated  ist  April,  to  Cripps.  President  of  Mahasabha  reported  to 
Cripps  on  3rd  April  that  resolution  had  on  that  day  been  ratified  unanimously 
by  Working  Committee  of  Mahasabha: 

Begins.  Dear  Sir,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  under  this  cover  a  draft  of  the 
resolution  as  regards  your  scheme,  which  was  prepared  in  consultation  with 
and  consent  of  almost  all  members  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha  who  are  present  in  Delhi,  and  which  draft  will  be  placed  before 
the  Working  Committee  on  the  3rd  of  April  for  formal  ratification. 

As  I  read  in  the  press  that  you  are  anxious  to  hear  the  final  decision  from  those 
organisations  which  are  consulted  by  you,  as  early  as  possible,  I  thought  it 
better  to  acquaint  you  fully  with  the  attitude  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  would 
take  as  regards  your  proposals.  Yours  sincerely,  signed  V.  D.  Savarkar, 
President,  Hindu  Mahasabha.  Ends.  [There  follows  the  text  of  No.  514.] 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram ,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

viceroy’s  camp,  dehra  dun,  18  April  1942,  5.45  pm 
most  immediate  Received :  1 8  April,  5.3 0  pm 

No.  211-S.C.  Your  telegram  No.  69591  of  17th  April.  It  is  important  that 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding.  Please 

(1 a )  telegraph  numbered  list  of  items ; 

( b )  confirm  that  item  (7)  will  be  Cripps ’  letter  to  Azad  of  7th  April;2 

(c)  confirm  (i)  that  “new  formula”  referred  to  is  the  Viceroy- Wa veil 
formula  as  reported  in  my  telegram  No.  957-S3  of  9th  April;  (ii)  that  the 
“appended  form”  of  that  formula  is  the  Cripps-Johnson  formula  as  reported 
in  my  telegram  No.  958-S4  of  9th  April;  (iii)  that  the  “words  underlined” 
and  the  “words  in  small  [square  ?]  brackets  omitted”  are  the  drafting  amend¬ 
ments  accepted  by  Wavell  and  myself  (compare  my  No.  980-S5  of  10th  April) ; 
and  (iv)  that  the  “words  in  italics”  are  the  words  “until  the  new  constitution 
comes  into  operation”. 

1  No.  642.  2  No.  543.  3  No.  558.  4  No.  559.  5  No.  585. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

most  immediate  18  April  1942 

No.  212-S.C.  Your  telegram  of  17th  April,  No.  6909.1 

(a)  I  am  telegraphing  En  clair  text  of  Sikh,2  Mahasabha3  and  Scheduled 
Caste4  resolutions. 

(h)  Also  text  of  Sapru-Jayakar  resolution.5 

(c)  While  there  has  been  correspondence  with  Christians  and  Anglo-Indians 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  resolutions  which  could  usefully  be  included. 
Europeans  gave  Cripps  a  memorandum  but  indicated  that  as  it  was  interim  they 
did  not  propose  to  publish.  I  think  we  can  omit  them  and  also  Christians  and 
Anglo-Indians.  Cripps  could,  if  necessary,  touch  on  their  views  in  debate. 

(d)  I  am  telegraphing  text  of  Princes’  resolution6  (in  cypher  R.)  but  have  not 
yet  had  Jam  Sahib’s  concurrence  in  its  publication.  I  will  hurry  him  up. 

(e)  Your  paragraph  2 — I  note  position. 

1  No.  639.  2  No.  467.  3  No.  514.  4  No.  487.  5  No.  526.  6  No.  591. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

IMMEDIATE  l8  April  I942 

No.  215-S.C.  For  your  record,  following  defence  formulae  have  been  published 
by  Congress: 

(fl)  Cripps’  letter  of  30th  March  to  Azad.  [There  follows  the  text  of  Annex  2 
to  No.  454.] 

(■ b )  Cripps’  letter  of  7th  April  to  Azad  (text  given  in  my  telegram  No.  930-S1 
of  7th  April). 

( c )  Formula  put  with  my  agreement  and  Wavell’s  to  Congress  by  Johnson 
(text  in  my  telegram  No.  957-S2  of  9th  April). 

id)  Formula  agreed  between  Cripps  and  Johnson  (text  in  my  telegram 
No.  958-S3  of  9th  April). 

2.  As  regards  explanatory  matter  for  the  other  documents  about  the  Defence 
issue,  Cripps’  two  letters  with  the  annexure  to  his  letter  of  7th  April4  speak  for 
themselves. 

1  See  No.  543,  note  1.  2  No.  558.  3  No.  559.  4  No.  543. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  l8  April  1942,  $.20  pm 

personal  Received:  19  April,  12.5  am 

No.  216-S.C.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  as  early  as  possible  date  of  debate 
on  Cripps  mission.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  should  not  be  apologetic, 
and  I  am  sure  the  combative  line  taken  in  Cripps  reply1  to  Azad  is  the  right  one. 
It  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  so  far  as  possible  to  avoid  recrimination  con¬ 
sistently  with  making  it  clear  that  we  do  not  regard  ourselves  as  at  fault  but 
rather  the  reverse,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  will  be  present  to  you  and  to 
other  government  spokesmen.  I  am  not  too  hopeful  as  to  prospect  of  the 
parties  being  willing  to  come  together  here,  but  I  do  not  want  to  give  them  any 
excuse  for  their  not  doing  so  based  on  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


1  No.  590. 
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2.  In  my  considered  opinion,  prospect  of  smoothing  down  Sikhs,  and  some 
other  minorities,  will  be  improved  to  the  extent  that  position  is  maintained 
in  debate  that  the  “offer”  is  withdrawn,  and  that  the  “offer”  is  not  an  irre¬ 
vocable  declaration  of  policy.  I  fully  realise,  of  course,  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  and  that  the  next  move  will  inevitably  begin  where  the  last  one  left 
off,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  in  practice  ride 
a  middle  course.  But  I  think  the  minority  aspect  just  mentioned  very  important, 
and  that  you  should  be  aware  of  it. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMPORTANT  lS  April  19421 

PERSONAL 

No.  217-S.C.  We  are  in  correspondence2  separately  about  the  possibility  of 
a  personal  communication  to  Roosevelt  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  about  break¬ 
down  of  Cripps  negotiations.  I  have  sent  you  certain  material  which  will  I  hope 
be  of  use  with  Press  in  getting  our  point  of  view  across,  and  have  emphasised 
importance  I  attach  to  this  and  to  our  fixing  responsibility  where  it  hes.  I  have 
also,  however,  seen  Cripps’  telegram3  to  you  and  Ministry  of  Information, 
urging  importance  of  avoiding  recrimination  (as  to  that  I  agree)  or  of  singling 
out  Congress  for  attack.  I  have  to  consider  finally  the  desirability  of  keeping 
atmosphere  as  sweet  as  possible  here  at  a  time  when  events  of  such  critical 
importance  in  the  war  sphere  may  be  developing. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  from  my  point  of  view  as  well  as  that  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  it  is  important  that  responsibility  should  be  fixed  where  it  belongs. 
Subject  to  Cabinet  discussion  after  Cripps’  return  and  to  the  outcome  of  the 
debate,4  I  think  that  it  should  be  possible  to  prepare  an  entirely  objective  and 
concise,  but  definitely  damaging  statement  of  case  which  would  bring  out 
Congress  intransigence.  I  should  much  welcome  your  view.  Joyce  could  no 
doubt  ensure  that  we  get  this  across  effectively  both  at  home  and  in  America, 
and  it  is  the  more  important  that  he  should  since  I  anticipate  that  Congress  tactics 
will  be  to  try  as  usual  to  cloud  the  issue  and  to  suggest  that  the  fault  is  not  theirs. 
I  could,  if  you  wished,  get  Hodson  to  prepare  a  short  statement  on  these  lines 
which  we  could  telegraph  to  you. 

3 .  Grateful  for  very  early  reply. 

1  L/P&J/8/510:  f  553  gives  the  date  as  19  April.  2  See  Nos.  621  and  650. 

3  No.  600.  4  Deciphered  as  ‘ (^breakdown)’. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

IMPORTANT  DEHRA  DUN,  1 8  April  1942,  II.40  pm 

Received:  19  April,  3.43  am 
No.  218-S.C.  I  have  telegraphed  separately1  asking  if  you  want  any  further 
material  for  debate  on  extension  of  Section  93  proclamations.  I  would  anticipate 
that  you  may  fmd  yourself  under  pressure  as  to  what  we  are  doing  or  could 
do,  in  event  of  extension  of  proclamations,  to  liberalise  administration  of 
provinces  affected  and  to  associate  non-official  elements  more  closely  with  it. 
Had  Cripps’  negotiations  been  successful  we  might  of  course  have  looked  for 
a  reflection  in  the  provinces  of  agreement  between  parties  to  work  together 
in  Centre  for  prosecution  of  war.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Arguments  for  and 
against  non-official  advisers  have  been  fully  canvassed  in  personal  correspondence 
which  will  be  on  record  with  you,  and  I  need  not  summarise  them  here;  and 
those  arguments  on  either  side  retain  much  if  not  all  of  their  force. 

2.  While,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  specific  recommendation  to 
you  yet  my  own  instinct  is  that,  now  that  the  war  is  so  close  to  India  and  the 
situation  confronting  us  may  be  so  difficult,  we  shall  almost  certainly  have  to 
face  risks  in  the  Indian  pohtical  sphere  involved  in  some  appointment  of  non¬ 
official  advisers.  I  shall  have  to  consult  further  with  Governors  about  this  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  as  expressing  any  final  view:  but  I  am  attracted  by 
a  suggestion  which  has  been  put  to  me  by  Hallett,2  viz.,  that  we  might  com¬ 
promise  by  adding  a  certain  number  of  non-official  advisers,  to  be  particularly 
concerned  with  war  problems,  production,  &c.,  to  official  advisers  in  provinces. 
He  recognises,  as  do  I,  that  we  are  most  unlikely  to  get  any  non-official  advisers 
from  Congress  or,  save  on  terms  which  we  could  not  accept,  from  the  Muslim 
League.  And  you  and  I  are  well  aware  of  absence  of  value  politically  of  advisers 
who  do  not  represent  the  major  parties  and  of  risk  of  our  irritating  major 
parties  by  giving  any  share  in  power  to  persons  drawn  from  minorities  who 
have  been  unable  to  secure  control  in  the  legislatures.  Moreover  I  must  be  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  avoid  anything  that  can  aggravate  the  communal  position. 
For  all  that  we  may  have  to  face  it.  But  the  Hallett  suggestion  may  have  the 
germs  of  a  solution  in  it,  and  it  would  enable  highly  controversial  portfolios, 
such  as  law  and  order,  to  remain  in  official  hands  and  so  avoid  difficulties  that 
would  certainly  arise  if  a  Muslim  adviser  were  associated  with  strong  action 
against  Congress  or  the  like. 

1  No.  628.  2  See  No.  620,  para.  5. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMPORTANT  l8  April  I9421 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

No.  219-S.C.  My  private  and  personal  telegram  No.  177-S.C.2  of  14th  April. 
If  anything  is  to  be  done  with  Roosevelt  the  sooner  the  better.  I  should  be 
grateful  therefore  for  very  early  reply.  I  am  rather  inclined,  too,  to  let  Chiang 
Kai-shek  have  a  short  personal  message  from  myself  in  very  cautious  terms 
through  Seymour,  playing  a  little  on  the  personal  note,  if  it  is  decided  to  send 
anything  to  Roosevelt.  Have  you  any  view? 

1  L/P&J/8/510:  f  554  gives  the  date  as  19  April.  2  No.  621. 
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Sir  A.  Hope  ( Madras )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/70 

SECRET  GUINDY,  l8  April  1942 

REPORT  NO.  3  OF  I942 

Since  we  last  met  in  Delhi  much  has  happened  here  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

2.  First  of  all,  the  sinking  of  many  ships  off  the  coast  and  the  landing  of  the 
survivors  at  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  places  gave  rise  to  a  lot  of  alarm.  The 
various  districts  in  which  they  landed  seem  to  have  made  all  possible  emergency 
arrangements  and  the  men  were  well  cared  for. 

3.  Immediately  following  on  that  came  the  air  raids  of  Vizagapatam  and 
Cocanada  with  the  casualties  you  know.  There  is  deep  resentment  at  Viza¬ 
gapatam  at  the  absence  of  anti-aircraft  guns  or  aeroplanes,  especially  as  both 
arrived  there  and  were  immediately  taken  away.  Of  course,  I  know  of  the 
shortage,  but  naturally  the  local  people  feel  that  their  port  is  the  important 
one  and  ought  to  be  defended  properly. 

4.  These  raids  completely  emptied  both  towns  and  food  &c.,  was  a  great 
difficulty.  However,  this  has  now  been  surmounted  and  in  Cocanada  people 
are  coming  back,  and  hfe  is  normal,  but  not  in  Vizagapatam. 

5.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  shown  in  Madras  City,  where  the  exodus  was 
very  heavy,  especially  after  an  air-raid  alarm,  when  the  Jap  planes  were  en¬ 
countered  by  one  of  our  very  ancient  reconnaissance  planes  on  April  7th. 
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6.  The  final  and  most  important  event  occurred  on  April  10th.  Southern 
Command  informed  us  that  they  had  been  told  that  a  large  Japanese  force  was 
on  its  way  to  South  India  and  that  the  spearhead  might  he  expected  to  arrive 
any  day  after  the  15th.  They  were  most  emphatic  that  the  news  was  correct 
and,  as  you  know,  made  many  troop  movements  at  once.  I  had  always  told 
the  public  that  if  there  was  real  danger,  I  would  warn  them,  which  I  did,  and 
of  course  this  immediately  led  to  a  very  rapid  exodus. 

7.  I  was  then  faced  with  the  immediate  problem  of  Government  offices, 
High  Court,  &c.  The  Military  were  very  anxious  to  get  everybody  away  before 
a  landing  took  place,  instead  of  a  mad  rush  afterwards,  and,  in  particular, 
wanted  to  clear  the  Fort,  where  the  Secretariat  works.  Although  I  knew  that 
moving  the  Government  offices  would  add  to  the  panic,  I  could  not  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  whole  Government,  High  Court,  &c.,  captured  if  there  was 
a  successful  landing.  Madras  is  right  in  the  front  line  and  to  have  the  whole 
administration  involved  in  possible  street  fighting  was  unthinkable.  I  accordingly 
moved  all  the  offices  inland,  keeping  myself,  the  Advisers  and  the  Secretaries 
with  a  skeleton  staff  here  in  Madras.  I  had  to  remember  that  I  had  to  govern 
the  whole  Presidency  and  not  only  Madras  City,  and  that  would  have  been 
impossible  if  we  had  been  cut  off  or  captured. 

8.  All  offices  have  removed  to  various  places  and  the  Secretariat  is  half  in 
Ootacamund  and  half  in  Chittoor  District.  I  know  this  was  a  grave  decision 
to  take,  but  the  Military  were  insistent  and  I  felt  that  it  had  to  be  done.  The 
result  was,  as  I  anticipated,  that  the  exodus  greatly  increased,  but  has  now 
slackened  and,  in  fact,  among  workers  people  are  returning. 

9.  The  immediate  danger  seems  to  have  now  receded,  but  with  Japan  in 
complete  control  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  it  may  return  at  any  moment,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  reverse  any  orders.  Labour  has  stuck  it  well  and  war  work  has 
not  been  interfered  with  to  any  extent.  Of  course,  as  the  invasion  did  not  take 
place,  everyone  now  says  that  it  was  all  unnecessary  but,  as  I  have  said,  it 
might  occur  at  any  moment  again,  and  I  cannot  allow  the  whole  administration 
to  run  the  risk  of  capture. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  Europeans,  even  in  the  hills,  gave  way  to 
sheer  terror  and  were  demanding  to  be  evacuated  from  Ootacamund  of  all 
places.  Altogether  a  most  unpleasant  fortnight,  but  I  feel  quite  certain  that  we 
acted  correctly  in  the  circumstances,  as,  if  we  had  not  warned  the  people  and 
trouble  had  taken  place,  we  would  have  very  rightly  been  blamed. 

10.  These  events  have  completely  overshadowed  the  political  situation,  but 
the  general  reactions  to  the  failure  of  the  Cripps’  proposals  are:  (1)  In  Congress 
circles  deep  disappointment  and  annoyance  with  the  Working  Committee,  and 
(2)  in  all  other  circles,  i.e.,  Justice,  Scheduled  Classes,  &c.,  a  deep  sense  of  relief. 
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ii.  I  have  seen  Rajagopalachari,  Srinivasan  and  Subbarayan,  and  they  all 
are  very  upset,  and  say  that  Congress  have  made  a  fatal  mistake.  Rajagopal¬ 
achari  was  most  reasonable  on  the  whole,  although  blaming  Cripps  for  the 
breakdown,  most  unfairly  I  think.  However,  he  (Rajagopalachari)  was  all  for 
acceptance,  and  he  is  going  to  have  another  attempt  at  the  Working  Committee 
this  month.  He  also  told  me  that  if  he  fails,  he  is  going  to  break  away  from  the 
Central  Committee  and  run  an  independent  show  down  here.  This  I  very 
much  doubt,  but  he  is  certainly  very  changed  in  his  outlook  and  is  being  quite 
helpful  over  the  War.  He  asked  to  see  me  and  I  thought  in  view  of  the  general 
situation  that  it  was  best  to  do  so. 


April  2 ist 

12.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  just  seen  Goenka,  the  owner  of  the  Indian 
Express,  who,  despite  the  rather  extreme  views  of  his  paper,  is  not  a  bad  man. 
He  tells  me  that  the  Madras  Congress  Working  Committee  met  yesterday  for 
nine  hours  and  decided  to  put  before  the  Congress  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  who  are  meeting  tomorrow, 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  Coahtion  Government  should  be  set  up  in 
Madras,  and  that  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  should  be  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  set  it  up.  If  permission  is  refused,  then  the  Working  Committee 
intend  to  put  a  further  resolution  to  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
suggesting  a  breakaway  from  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  and  forming 
a  government  here,  despite  the  “official”  disapproval.  Goenka  repeated  what 
Rajagopalachari  said,  that  it  would  be  definitely  a  Coalition  Government,  with 
Justice  Party,  Muslim  League  (if  allowed  by  Jinnah),  Christians,  Scheduled 
Classes  and  even  one  European.  These  proposals  are  being  backed  up  by  most 
of  the  Congress  Press  and  I  think  are  genuine,  but  a  breakaway  is  a  tall  order 
and  I  will  believe  it  when  I  see  it.  Incidentally,  Rajagopalachari  told  me  that 
if  he  came  back  at  the  head  of  a  Coalition  Government,  it  would  be  a  War 
Government  and  controversial  legislation  would  not  be  introduced. 

★  ★  ★ 

14.  I  am  afraid  that  this  letter  is  behind  times,  but  these  last  weeks  have  been 
so  hectic  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  find  time  to  write. 
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Sir  J.  Herbert  ( Bengal )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  12 5/ 110 

GOVT.  HOUSE,  CALCUTTA,  ig  April  1942 

Dear  Linlithgow, 

This  is  in  acknowledgment  of  your  secret  letter  of  the  16th  April,1  regarding 
the  wish  expressed  by  Cripps  that  members  of  the  communist  group  of  the 
All-India  Student’s  Federation,  who  are  in  custody  or  restricted  under  the 
Defence  ol  India  Rules,  should  have  their  cases  reviewed,  and  be  released  unless 
there  are  cogent  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

I  think  I  can  promise  you  every  assistance  in  implementing  the  undertaking 
which  you  gave  to  Cripps.  As  soon  as  we  receive  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons 
detained  in  this  Province,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  review  the  cases  of  those 
whose  movements  have  been  restricted  at  the  orders  of  Government,  and  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  been  detained  or  restricted  at  the  orders  of  District 
Magistrates,  we  shall  ask  the  District  Magistrates  concerned  to  cancel  their 
orders,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  they  consider  that  release  would  be 
prejudicial  to  internal  security.  In  such  cases  they  will  be  asked  to  give  their 
reasons  for  opposing  release,  and  these  will  be  considered  by  Government. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  A.  HERBERT.2 

1  No.  638. 

2  Lord  Linlithgow  received  replies  from  the  other  Governors  later  in  April  or  during  May,  re¬ 
porting  either  that  cases  of  Communist  students  were  being  reviewed  and  releases  effected,  or  that 
there  were  no  such  cases  in  the  Province. 
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Mr  Arnery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PUJ/io /2:  f  107 


IMMEDIATE 


India  office,  20  April  1942,  1.20  pm 

Received:  21  April 


7086.  Your  telegram  211-S,1  April  18th. 

1.  Your  (a).  Following  is  complete  list  of  items  to  be  included  in  White  Paper 
which  will  be  issued  on  Thursday  or  Friday.2  I  will  telegraph  which.  Debate 
will  probably  be  on  Tuesday,  April  28th. 


2  23  and  24  April. 


1 


No.  644. 
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First  Prime  Minister’s  statement  on  March  nth.3 

Second  Draft  Declaration  as  published.4 

Third  Cripps-Azad  correspondence  comprising : 

(1)  Cripps’  letter  of  30th  March5  (text  as  in  your  215-SC).6 

(2)  Cripps’  letter  of  1st  April7  omitting  word  “Hindu”  in  “Hindu  Press” 
in  first  line. 

(3)  Azad  letter  of  1st  April.8 

(4)  Cripps’  letter  of  2nd  April.9 

(5)  Cripps’  letter  of  3rd  April.10 

(6)  Azad  letter  of  4th  April.11 

(7)  Cripps’  letter  of  7th  April  with  annexure.12 

(8)  Azad  letter  of  10th  April  (1068-S).13 

(9)  Cripps’  reply  of  10th  April  (990-S).14 

(10)  Azad’s  letter  of  nth  April  (1069-S).15 

Fourth  Letter  from  Chancellor  of  Chamber  of  Princes  dated  10th  April,  and 
text  of  Resolution  of  Chamber  of  Princes  referred  to  therein  (your  2IO-SC).16 
subject  to  Chancellor’s  concurrence,  news  of  which  I  await. 

Fifth  Congress  resolution  as  telegraphed  by  Reuter.17 
Sixth  Moslem  League  resolution.18 

Seventh  Hindu  Mahasabha  resolution19  contained  in  your  208- SC20  without 
repeat  without  covering  letter  from  Savarkar. 

Eighth  Letter  from  Ambedkar  and  Raja  (your  207-SC).21 

Ninth  Letter  and  memorandum  from  Sikh  All  Parties  Committee  (your 

209-SC).22 

Tenth  Sapru-Jayakar  Memorandum  (your  214-SC).23 

2.  Your  (b).  I  confirm. 

3.  Your  (c).  I  confirm  all  points. 


3  Nos.  308  and  309.  4  No.  456. 

5  Annex  2  to  No.  454.  6  No.  646.  7  No.  480.  8  No.  485.  9  No.  497. 

10  No.  513.  11  No.  520.  12  No.  543.  13  No.  587,  note  1.  14  No.  590,  note  1. 

15  No.  604,  note  1.  16  No.  591,  note  1.  17  No.  605.  18  No.  606. 

19  No.  514.  20  No.  643.  21  No.  487,  note  1.  22  No.  467. 

23  No.  526,  note  x. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  1(42 )  16 
LIPO/61 106c:  f  2 

Lord  Privy  Seal’s  Mission 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

INDIA  OFFICE,  20  April  I942 

I  circulate  for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  a  White  Paper  in  proof  form,1 
which  I  propose  to  show  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  immediately  on  his  return  and, 
subject  to  his  concurrence,  to  lay  this  week. 

2.  It  contains  nothing  which  has  not  been  published,  either  here  or  in  India, 
except  for  the  Resolution2  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  Standing  Committee 
and  the  brief  note3  in  item  (8)  of  the  correspondence  with  Maulana  Azad. 

L.S.  A. 


1  Not  printed.  2  No.  591.  3  See  No.  642. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&Jl8l^io:  f  331 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  20  April  1Q42,  g  pm 

personal  Received:  21  April 

507.  Your  telegram  19th  April  217-S.C.1  As  regards  Roosevelt  Prime  Minister 
tells  me  he  has  communicated  with  him  and  no  further  action  is  required.  As 
regards  Chiang  Kai-shek  I  will  discuss  with  Cripps  and  if  necessary  other 
colleagues.  It  would  be  great  help  to  me  to  have  from  you  a  rough  outline 
of  statement  such  as  you  suggest  in  last  sentence  of  paragraph  2. 

1  No.  648;  the  date  should  be  18  April. 
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Mr  Clauson  to  Sir  G.  Laithwaite 
Telegram,  L/P&JI8/510:  f  352 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  INDIA  OFFICE,  20  April  I942,  8j0  pm 

Received:  21  April 

508.  Clauson  to  Laithwaite.  Secretary  of  State’s  telegram  507.1  Determined 
efforts  supported  by  number  ten  have  failed  to  extract  from  Prime  Minister 
what  he  has  said  to  President. 

1  No.  655. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I510 :  f  565 

new  Delhi,  20  April  1942,  6.30  pm 
Received:  21  April,  2.13  am 
109 i-G.  Following  is  summary  of  article  by  Gandhi  in  Harijan  dated  April 
19th.  Begins.  It  is  thousand  pities  that  the  British  Govt,  should  have  sent 
proposal  for  dissolving  the  political  deadlock  which  on  the  face  of  it  was  too 
ridiculous  to  find  acceptance  anywhere.  And  it  was  misfortune  that  the  bearer 
should  have  been  Cripps,  acclaimed  as  the  radical  among  radicals  and  friend 
of  India.  I  have  no  doubt  about  his  goodwill.  He  beheved  no  one  could  have 
brought  anything  better  for  India  but  he  should  have  known  that  at  least 
Congress  would  not  look  at  Dominion  Status  even  though  it  carried  the  right 
of  immediate  secession.  He  knew  too  that  the  proposal  contemplated  the  split¬ 
ting  up  of  India  into  three  parts  each  having  different  ideas  of  governance.  It 
contemplated  Pakistan,  yet  not  the  Pakistan  of  the  Moslem  League’s  conception. 
And  it  gave  no  real  control  over  defence  to  responsible  ministers.  Cripps  having 
become  part  of  the  imperial  machinery  unconsciously  partook  of  its  quality. 
It  is  almost  invariable  experience  in  India  that  Indians  drawn  into  it  lose 
originality  and  become  like  their  companions  in  service  and  often  outdo  the 
latter  in  loyalty  to  the  Moloch  of  imperialism.  Had  Sir  Stafford  remained  de¬ 
tached  he  would  have  conferred  with  his  radical  friends  in  India  and  secured 
their  approbation  before  undertaking  the  mission.  If  it  be  said  he  could  not 
very  well  do  so,  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  having  become  part  of 
the  machinery  he  was  bound  to  fall  under  its  spell. 
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2.  It  is  no  use  brooding  over  past  of  British  mistakes.  It  is  more  profitable 
to  look  within.  Our  mistakes  or  rather  defects  are  many.  Attainment  of 
independence  is  impossibility  till  we  have  solved  communal  tangle.  We  will 
never  tackle  this  problem  so  long  as  either  or  both  parties  think  that  indepen¬ 
dence  will  or  can  come  without  any  solution  of  the  tangle.  There  are  two  ways 
of  solving  what  has  almost  become  insoluble,  royal  way  of  non-violence  or 
violence.  By  second  way  parties  fight  with  each  other  till  one  is  for  time  being 
worsted.  All  interested  in  freedom  must  make  the  choice.  I  suppose  the  choice 
has  already  been  made  by  the  chief  actors.  But  rank  and  file  do  not  know  their 
own  minds.  They  must  think  independently  and  take  to  non-violent  action 
in  terms  of  unity. 

3.  Whether  those  who  believe  in  two-nation  theory  and  the  partition  of 
India  can  hve  as  friends  I  do  not  know.  If  vast  majority  of  Moslems  regard 
themselves  as  separate  nation  no  power  on  earth  can  compel  them  to  think 
otherwise.  If  they  want  to  partition  India  they  must  unless  Hindus  want  to 
fight  against  such  division.  So  far  such  preparation  is  silently  going  on  on 
behalf  of  both  parties.  That  way  lies  suicide.  Each  party  (?  will  probably)  want 
British  or  foreign  aid.  In  that  case  goodbye  to  independence.  I  dare  not  con¬ 
template  such  fight  and  should  not  like  to  be  its  living  witness.  I  would  love 
to  see  joint  right  (sic)  for  independence.  In  very  process  of  securing  independence 
it  is  highly  likely  that  we  shall  have  forgotten  our  quarrels.  But  if  we  have 
not,  then  only  will  it  be  time  to  quarrel  if  we  must.  Ends. 
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Sir  Kingsley  Wood  to  Mr  Amery 
LIFI7I2861:  f  231 

TREASURY  CHAMBERS,  WHITEHALL,  S.W.,  20  April  1Q42 
My  dear  Secretary  of  State, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  2nd  April.1  I  quite  agree  that  before  taking 
any  further  steps  about  the  financial  arrangements  between  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  India,  we  must  await  the  return  of  Cripps,  and  also  see  a  little  clearer 
the  possible  outcome  of  military  events  in  the  East. 

Meanwhile,  however,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  my  view — that  a 
revision  of  the  existing  financial  arrangements  is  necessary — was  not  based 
primarily  on  the  grounds  suggested  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter.  If, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  the  end  of  the  War  India’s  holding  of  sterling  had 
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reached  a  large  sum,  of  which  only  a  comparatively  small  part  had  to  be  held 
in  the  Reserve  Bank  Issue  Department,  it  would  manifestly  be  an  understate¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  to  say  that  India  might  experience  some  difficulty  in  using 
this.  If,  for  instance,  she  wished  to  convert  this  sterling  balance  into  gold  or 
dollars,  this  would  be  impossible  as  we  should  not  have  the  gold  or  dollars 
available.  In  these  circumstances  our  critics  in  India  might  say  that  this  country 
was  in  effect  defaulting  on  its  obligations  to  India,  and  this  would  not  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  pohtical  amity.  And  it  would  not  help  very  much  to  argue  that  to 
pay  India  in  blocked  sterling  is  at  any  rate  better  than  not  paying  at  all. 

I  do  not  have  in  mind  any  proposals  that  would  be  unfair  or  unreasonable, 
or  outside  India’s  financial  capacity.  But  at  the  earliest  practical  time  there 
should  be  consideration  and  discussion  of  United  Kingdom  and  Indian  financial 
relations  with  a  view  to  regularisation  for  the  maximum  war  effort,  and  in  the 
interests  alike  of  India  and  this  country  looking  to  the  future.  There  is,  I  fear, 
rather  a  tendency  to  relegate  financial  questions  to  the  background.  This  can 
only  result  eventually  in  a  situation  whereby  the  difficulties  and  complications 
are  vastly  increased.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  wish  your  officers  and 
mine  to  consult  together,  so  that  a  situation  might  not  arise  in  the  future  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  more  foresight. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  having  raised  the  danger  signal,  I  am  for  the 
present  content  to  leave  its  consideration  for  a  short  interval  until  we  can  all 
see  a  little  clearer  the  possible  outcome  of  recent  pohtical  events  in  India  and  the 
general  war  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Yours  ever, 

KINGSLEY  WOOD. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Atnery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  VICEROY’S  CAMP,  DEHRA  DUN,  21  April  ig^2 

Received:  21  April,  2  pm 

No.  231-S.C.  Your  telegram  No.  70861  of  April  20th.  All  is  now  clear  and  I 
have  following  comments  only. 

2.  Under  head  “third” — 

(a)  Item  2,  would  it  not  be  better  to  retain  the  words  “  the  Hindu”,  as  Azad’s 
reply  of  April  1st2  (your  item  3)  refers  to  them,  and  Cripps’  answer  of  same 
date  (your  item  4)  both  of  which  you  are  publishing  explains  what  he  meant. 
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(b)  Item  4.  Date  of  Cripps’  letter  is  April  1st  if  I  am  right  in  thinking  that 
it  is  the  letter  beginning  “thank  you  very  much”  and  ends  “amongst  other 
papers”.3 

(c)  Item  6.  Date  of  Azad’s  letter  is  April  3rd  if  I  am  right  in  thinking  it  is 
the  letter  beginning  “thanks  for  your  letter”  and  ending  “should  rest  with  the 
Indian  National  Government”.4 

3.  Your  head  “fourth”.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Jam  Sahib  but  am  doing 
my  best  to  hurry  him  and  will  if  possible  telegraph5  result  to  you  today. 

1  No.  653.  2  No.  485. 

3  This  letter  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records,  but  its  final  paragraph  is  reproduced  in 
No.  663,  para.  2. 

4  No.  520.  5  No.  660. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  21  April  1942,  IO.4O  pm 

Received:  21  April,  8.45  pm 
No.  1101-S.  Your  telegram  dated  20th  April  No.  7086.1  Chancellor,  Chamber 
of  Princes,  concurs  inclusion  his  letter  of  April  10th2  and  text  of  resolution. 

1  No.  653.  2  No.  591. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&J/io /2:  f  100 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  22  April  1942,  12.15  am 

7186.  Your  telegram  21st  April,  231-SC.1  Paragraph  2.  (a)  Azad’s  letter2  (my 
item  (3))  begins  “I  have  your  letter”  and  ends  “I  shall  gladly  meet  you”. 
Neither  it  nor  Cripps’  answer  (see  below)  refers  to  words  “the  Hindu  Press” 
and  we  are  therefore  omitting  “Hindu”,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Cripps’ 
own  wishes,  (b)  Item  (4)  is  not  letter  you  mention,  but  begins  “Mr.  Jinnah 
has  asked  me”  and  ends  “give  you  a  similar  letter”.3  (c)  You  have  got  hold  of 
right  letter4  but  I  have  confirmed  from  Cripps  that  date  is  April  4th. 

2  No.  485.  3  No.  497.  4  No.  520. 
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2.  Cripps  cannot  agree  to  publication  of  note  and  formula  as  contained  in  my 
telegram  6959s  and  (c)  of  your  telegram  211-S,6  since  he  says  it  is  historically 
inaccurate.  We  have  agreed  therefore  that  the  note  should  read  Begins.  After 
further  consideration  of  the  formula  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
letter  No.  (7)  a  new7  formula  was  evolved  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
leaders.  Ends.  Draft  formula  then  reads  precisely  as  in  telegram  of  10th  April, 
971-S.8  This  of  course  meets  (b)  in  your  telegram  195-SC9  except  that  Cripps 
states  formula  was  not  in  fact  “accepted”  by  Congress.  As  regards  (c)  of  your 
195-SC,  he  is  clear  that  formula  discussed  with  Congress  never  included  words 
“until  the  new  constitution  comes  into  operation”  at  all  and  point  was  only 
discussed  in  conversation.  Whatever  may  be  decided  on  general  policy  I  must 
clearly  accept  facts  about  his  discussions  as  stated  by  Cripps  and  publication  in 
form  indicated  above  seems  to  expose  minimum  of  surface. 

3.  In  my  telegram  708610  under  “Third”  please  renumber  (8),  (9)  and  (10) 
as  (9),  (10)  and  (11).  (8)  consists  of  Note  and  formula  as  in  paragraph  2  above. 

5|No.  642.  6  No.  644.  7  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22  has  ‘as  my  new’  instead  of ‘a  new’. 

8  No.  574.  9  No.  633.  10  No.  653. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&Jjio^:  f  66 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  22  April  1Q42,  2 .5  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

513.  My  telegram  21st  April  7186.1  Line  taken  by  Cripps  seems  rather  in¬ 
consistent  with  your  telegram  of  18th  April  215-SC2  if  I  am  right  in  inferring 
from  (d)  of  that  telegram  that  last  formula  published  by  Congress  actually 
included  words  “until  new  constitution  comes  into  operation”.  But  it  is  per¬ 
haps  all  to  the  good  that  words  should  appear  in  their  version  and  other  varia¬ 
tions  in  texts  if  they  attract  attention  will  help  to  show  that  there  has  been  no 
agreement  on  any  particular  form  of  words  and  to  this  extent  leaving  us  free 
hand  for  future.  I  shall  endeavour  here  to  concentrate  on  broad  issues  as  in 
Cripps’  letter  of  10th  April3  to  Azad  in  which  I  note  from  your  telegram  of 
18th  April  216-SC4  that  you  concur. 

1  No.  661.  2  No.  646.  3  No.  590.  *  No.  647. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LjP&Jj  10/2 :  f  64 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  22  April  I942,  8.10  pm 

Received:  22  April,  9.30  pm 

247-S.C.  1.  Your  71861  of  April  21st. 

2.  Your  ( a ).  Letter  as  already  published  here  from  Azad  contains  following 
last  paragraphs  Begins.  “In  your  letter  you  refer  to  the  Hindu  press.  I  do  not 
know  what  exactly  you  mean  by  this’’.  Last  paragraph  of  Cripps’  reply,2  also 
already  published  here,  runs  “I  apologise  for  the  reference  to  the  Hindu  press. 
I  was  referring  to  the  Hindustan  Times  amongst  other  papers’’.  But  I  leave 
decision  to  you. 

3.  Your  (b).  Noted.  I  have  now  traced  letter. 

4.  Your  (c).  Copy  of  letter  handed  to  me  by  Cripps  is  dated  April  3rd,  but 
point  is  immaterial. 

5.  Your  paragraph  No.  2. 1  note  that  Cripps  says  formula  was  not  “accepted” 
by  Congress.  As  regards  words  “  Until  new  constitution  comes  into  operation”, 
omission  of  which  would,  as  pointed  out  in  paragraph  No.  4  of  my  telegram 
April  ioth98o-S3  raise  an  important  issue,  they  appeared  in  text  communicated 
to  me  by  Cripps  of  Cripps-Johnson  formula  as  put  to  Congress,  and  para¬ 
graph  No.  2  of  his  telegram  973-S4  to  Prime  Minister  states  that  he  was  unable 
to  persuade  Congress  to  accept  then,  though  he  included  the  phrase  in  text 
which  he  discussed  with  them.  But  I  agree  that  Cripps’  statement  to  you  as  to 
what  was  actuahy  put  by  him  to  Congress  must  be  accepted. 


1  No.  661. 


2  Cf.  No.  659,  para.  2  ( b ) 


3  No.  585;  see  also  No.  634. 
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War  Cabinet 

Committee  on  India.  Paper  I(42)  17 
L/P&JI  10/2^65 

Lord  Privy  Seal’s  Mission — White  Paper 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 

INDIA  OFFICE,  22  April  I942 

The  proof  of  the  White  Paper  circulated  with  my  Memorandum  of  20th  April, 
No.  1(42)  16, 1  was  shown  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  his  return.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  item  (8)  on  page  8  in  its  present  form  and  the  Note  and  clauses  (a) 
and  ( b )  of  the  draft  formula  have  accordingly  been  altered  to  read  as  follows 
(I  have  informed  the  Viceroy) : 

After  further  consideration  of  the  formula  contained  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  letter  No.  (7),  a  new  formula  was  evolved  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
leaders. 


Draft  Alternative  Formula  on  Defence 

(a)  The  Defence  Department  shall  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  Indian  Member,  but  certain  functions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war  will  be  exercised  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  will  control  the 
armed  forces  in  India,  and  who  will  be  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  charge  of  the  War  Department. 

( b )  This  Department  will  take  over  such  functions  as  are  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  War  Member.  A  list  of  such  functions  has 
been  prepared  and  is  attached. 

2.  The  formula  as  now  to  be  issued  in  the  White  Paper  will  differ  from  any  of 
those  issued  in  India  by  Congress  and  will  not  include  the  words  “until  the 
new  constitution  comes  into  operation”  to  which  the  Viceroy  attached  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  is,  I  understand,  clear  that  they  did 
not  in  fact  form  part  of  the  formula  submitted  to  Congress.  It  appears,  however, 
from  one  of  the  Viceroy’s  telegrams  (215-SC,2  circulated  separately)  that  one 
of  the  formulae  issued  by  Congress  does  include  these  words.  The  point,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  worth  pursuing  and  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  words,  if  they  appear, 
should  appear  in  a  formula  put  out  by  Congress  themselves. 

3.  I  do  not  think  we  need  concern  ourselves  overmuch  with  the  detailed 
wording  of  these  various  formulae  at  the  present  stage.  We  should  clearly 
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concentrate  on  the  broad  issues,  on  the  lines  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal’s  letter  to 
Maulana  Azad  dated  10th  April,1  which  appears  as  item  (10)  on  page  12  of 
the  White  Paper. 


1  No.  654.  2  No.  646.  3  No.  590. 
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Ministry  of  Information  Press  Conference 
L/P&Jliol2:ff  14-25 

Mr  Brendan  Bracken,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Information,  in  the  Chair 

STATEMENT  BY  SIR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS 

Note  taken  by  Treasury  Reporter  22  April  1942 

minister  of  information:  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  Press  in  London.  I  had  many  meetings  with  the 
Press  in  Delhi  when  I  was  there  and  I  must  pay  them  a  great  compliment  for 
having  been  extremely  fair-minded  and  just  in  their  deahngs  with  me,  though 
I  think  on  the  whole  the  Indian  is  a  better  cross-examiner  than  the  British 
pressman  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Today  I  am  going  to  make  just  a  few  observations  as  regards  my  Indian  effort 
and  then  I  will  answer  your  questions  upon  it  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  as 
I  have  to  leave  here  by  four  o’clock. 

You  have  all  heard  the  statements  I  made  in  India  since  the  breakdown  of  the 
negotiations  which  I  was  conducting  there.  I  think  perhaps  the  most  useful 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  a  short  picture  of  what  I  think  the  net  results 
of  my  mission  have  been.  The  first  thing  that  is  of  importance  is  that  the 
War  Cabinet  have  got  out  a  precise  and  definite  plan  by  which  they  hoped, 
in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion,  to  be  able  to  lay  the  basis 
for  an  eventual  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  our  relationships  with  India 
and  in  the  meantime  to  enable  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  to  help  in  the  very 
difficult  task  of  organising  the  defence  of  India.  The  second  point  is  that  a  new 
method  of  dealing  with  the  negotiations  was  adopted  on  this  occasion.  Instead 
of  trying  to  bring  representative  Indians  to  London  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet  was  sent  to  India  in  order  to  discuss  with  those  representatives  on  the 
spot  the  plan  which  the  War  Cabinet  hoped  would  be  suitable  and  to  see  if 
within  the  four  comers  of  that  plan  a  sufficient  accommodation  could  be  arrived 
at  to  enable  it  to  be  generally  acceptable.  It  was  fully  realised  that  with  a  plan 
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of  that  kind  it  would  probably  either  be  generally  accepted  or  generally  turned 
down  because  in  the  state  of  internal  opinion  in  India  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
large  body  of  opinion  would  accept  a  plan  if  the  rest  were  going  to  reject  it. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  anyone  who  accepts  it  might  be  held  out  as 
being  unduly  subservient  to  British  imperialist  interests  if  the  majority  of  the 
people  rejected  it  and,  therefore,  we  expected  to  have  a  general  acceptance  or 
a  general  rejection.  Thirdly,  I  think  the  contacts  that  were  established  in  India 
itself  have  served  to  clarify  the  situation  very  considerably,  to  clarify  it  not 
only  so  far  as  India  is  concerned  by  making  clear  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt  the  attitude  which  Great  Britain  now  adopts  as  regards  the  ultimate 
future  of  India  after  the  war,  but  also  to  clarify  it  so  far  as  this  country,  America, 
and  other  countries  are  concerned  as  giving  them  a  better  view  of  what  some 
of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  situation  are.  Finally,  I  think  the  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  there  has  been  to  impress  the  Indian  people  and  others  with  the  sincerity 
of  outlook  of  the  British  people  and  the  British  Government.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  a  period  during  which  a  certain  amount  of  recriminations  may  be 
voiced  in  India  as  regards  the  breakdown.  Naturally,  everybody  who  has  taken 
part  in  those  negotiations  will  wish  to  justify  the  situation  which  they  took 
up  and  will  not  want  the  blame  for  the  breakdown  to  be  placed  on  them. 
Personally,  I  do  not  place  the  blame  for  the  breakdown  upon  anybody.  I  said 
in  India  that  if  anybody  had  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  it  I  preferred  to 
do  that  myself.  The  historical  considerations  and  past  difficulties  I  think  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  difficulty  in  the  present  in  settling  this  problem. 
In  some  ways  it  was  not  a  very  auspicious  moment  for  such  a  settlement.  The 
difficulties  crowding  upon  India  at  the  present  moment  from  the  point  of  view 
of  her  own  defence  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  people  to  come  into  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  may  be  met  by  very  urgent  and  very  pressing  necessities.  It  is  not 
easier  to  solve  the  Indian  problem  as  one  approaches  its  actual  solution.  Fears 
and  difficulties  which  may  have  been  in  the  past  somewhat  vague  tend  very 
much  to  crystallise  as  the  immediate  solution  approaches.  It  is  not  easy  either 
suddenly  to  change  an  atmosphere  which  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
distrustful  into  an  atmosphere  of  complete  trust  such  as  is  required  if  one  is 
going  to  have  co-operation  between  different  nations  or  different  peoples  in 
a  very  difficult  situation.  All  that  is  a  legacy  of  the  past,  but  unfortunately  the 
past  always  throws  its  shadow  on  the  present  and  the  future  and,  therefore,  if 
one  can  to  some  extent  claim  that  that  shadow  has  been  dispelled  without  actually 
bringing  about  a  present  solution,  I  think  one  can  be  happy  that  at  least  some 
good  has  come  out  of  the  War  Cabinet’s  action.  I  am  very  anxious,  and  this 
is  a  matter  which  will  rest  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Press  in  this  country 
and  America  and  in  the  world  generally,  I  am  very  anxious  that  there  should 
be,  anyway  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  no  atmosphere  of  recrimination  at  all. 

I  perfectly  understand  the  difficulties  which  the  leaders  of  the  different  sections 
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of  Indian  opinion  have  had.  I  perfectly  understand  all  the  things  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  an  out  and  out  settlement  both  as  regards  the  future  and  as  regards 
the  present.  I  regret,  of  course,  profoundly  that  those  difficulties  could  not  be 
overcome  and  I  think  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  have  done  their 
utmost  and  did  their  utmost  while  I  was  there  in  order  to  overcome  those 
difficulties.  We  seemed  at  one  time  to  get  extremely  close,  but  we  did  not  get 
quite  close  enough  in  order  to  accomplish  what  we  wanted  to. 

The  problem  now  becomes  not  a  pohtical  one,  but  the  problem  of  the 
defence  of  India,  and  in  that  I  have  had  the  assurance  personally  from  many  of 
the  leaders  that  they  are  going  to  co-operate  to  their  utmost  to  make  that 
defence  as  effective  as  possible.  You  have  seen  the  statements  that  have  been 
made,  for  instance,  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  regards  the  necessity  for  maximising 
the  effort  of  every  Indian  in  order  to  protect  their  country  from  the  Japanese 
invasion  if  it  comes,  and  similar  sentiments  have  been  expressed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Moslems  and  the  Sikhs  and  the  Mahrattas  and  all  the  other  peoples.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  these  talks,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
actual  defence,  will  be  a  good  result  and  that,  although  those  leaders  are  not 
prepared  at  the  present  moment  to  partake  of  the  responsibility  of  sharing  in 
the  government  of  India  in  the  transition  stage,  yet  they  will  extend  themselves 
in  order  to  do  anything  they  can  to  assist  in  an  unofficial  capacity  in  maxi¬ 
mising  the  defence  of  India.  The  picture,  therefore,  is  not  a  gloomy  picture 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  it  is  an  encouraging  picture,  although  not  as  en¬ 
couraging  as  it  might  have  been,  but  much  more  encouraging  than  it  would 
have  been  if  nothing  had  been  done. 

That  gives  you  I  think  just  a  short  picture  of  my  reactions  to  the  situation 
and  now  if  you  would  like  to  ask  me  any  questions  about  any  of  the  details,  so 
far  as  I  can  I  will  answer  them. 

question:  You  have  spoken  of  the  precision  of  the  Government’s  offer;  does 
that  word  apply  to  the  last  clause  which  affects  the  immediate  situation? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  No.  That  was  specially  left  in  what  I  may  call  a  vague 
condition,  in  order  that  it  might  allow  the  greatest  area  for  negotiation.  It  was 
only  considered  desirable  as  regards  paragraph  (e)  to  make  the  one  reservation 
as  regards  defence.  The  whole  of  the  rest  was  left  open  so  that  the  most  effective 
means  might  be  devised  and  discussed  by  which  the  objective  of  the  fullest  and 
most  effective  participation  by  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  could  take  place. 
question:  You  have  just  said  that  you  came  very  near  a  settlement;  can 
you  indicate  exactly  at  what  point  the  breakdown  came? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  That  is  very  difficult  because  it  really  means  an  analysis 
of  somebody  else’s  mind.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  my  impression  and  the  im¬ 
pression  of  many  of  the  Indian  supporters  of  the  Congress  view  was,  about  two 
days  before  the  actual  finish  came,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  settlement.  Then 
in  the  final  talks  which  I  had  with  the  Congress  leaders,  I  took  the  view  that 
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there  was  not  going  to  be  a  settlement  and  that  was  followed  by  the  ultimate 
letter1  of  rejection  Irom  the  Congress  President. 

question:  Did  you  detect  any  signs  of  urgency  on  your  arrival  in  India? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  Amongst  the  Indian  leaders  I  detected  great  signs  of 
urgency.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  concluded  all  the  conversations  as  quickly  as 
we  did  demonstrates  that  fact. 

question:  There  was  a  report  a  few  days  ago  that  you  had  invited  Nehru 
and  Jinnah  to  come  to  London. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  No,  and  I  am  quite  sure  neither  of  them  would  leave 
India  in  the  existing  circumstances  if  they  were  invited. 

question:  Do  you  regard  the  pohtical  question  of  India  as  being  now  in¬ 
soluble  during  the  process  of  this  war  ? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  do  not  regard  it  as  insoluble.  It  may  be  that  under  the 
stress  of  war  other  suggestions  may  arise  in  India  itself  for  some  form  of 
Government  which  will  bring  in  representative  Indians. 
question:  From  India  or  from  here  do  you  mean? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  It  will  have  to  come  from  India  I  think.  I  discussed 
with  the  Indian  leaders,  naturally,  the  possibility,  if  these  negotiations  did  break 
down,  of  their  putting  forward  some  alternative  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
immediate  situation  might  be  dealt  with. 
question:  What  was  the  difficulty  over  the  defence  system? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  The  difficulty  over  defence  is  an  extremely  complicated 
one  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  elaborate  it  in  reply  to  a  question.  I  am  going 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  and  I  think  it  is  really 
better  to  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  rather  careful  statement  than  in  reply 
to  a  question. 

question:  You  said  at  Karachi  that  Congress  wanted  everything  or  nothing. 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  did  not  say  that  at  Karachi,  someone  apparently 
thought  I  had  said  it  at  Karachi.  I  think  that  was  the  shorthand  report  of  a  very 
long  conversation  I  had,  with  the  Press  at  Karachi. 
question:  But  was  that  the  gist  of  it,  was  that  correct? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  No,  it  was  not  correct.  What  would  be  correct  would 
be  to  say  that  they  wanted  complete  power  immediately  for  representative 
Indians  and  if  they  could  not  get  that  complete  power  for  representative  Indians 
then  they  were  not  prepared  to  participate  in  the  Government  of  India  at  the 
present  time. 

question:  In  other  words,  were  they  prepared  to  form  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  National  Cabinet  responsible  to  the  people? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  The  difficulty  about  using  those  phrases  like  “National 
Government”  and  “National  Cabinet”  is  that  everybody  understands  them 
in  a  different  sense.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  you  cannot  have  a  Government 
without  a  change  of  the  Constitution  that  is  responsible  to  the  Indian  people. 
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That  was  a  difficulty  which  all  of  us  faced  at  the  very  beginning  and  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  everybody  accepted  that  situation  because  the  Executive 
Council  is  not  responsible  to  the  Indian  Legislature  to  start  with  and  therefore  you 
would  have  to  have  an  entirely  new  Constitution  if  you  were  going  to  do  that 
and  everybody  agreed  that  we  could  not  start  upon  working  out  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution  now  and  that  anyway  if  we  did  it  would  be  so  long  in  being  worked 
out  that  we  would  never  get  the  Government  going  until  after  the  war  was  over. 
question:  Sir,  I  do  not  presume  to  cross-examine  you,  nor  do  I  want  to 
monopolise  the  whole  time  of  this  Conference,  but  according  to  the  published 
correspondence  it  seems  that  Congress  was  prepared  to  come  to  an  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  conventions  without  immediately  changing  the  Constitution. 
sir  Stafford  CRiPPs:  In  their  final  letter2  they  take  up  two  points.  First  of 
all  they  say  they  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  a  change  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  that  is  impossible  as  I  pointed  out  to  them,  that  is  the  first 
point,  and  secondly  they  suggest  that  they  do  not  see  why  there  could  not  be 
conventions  by  which  the  Viceroy  stepped  out  of  the  picture  more  or  less. 
I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  question  of  exactly  what  conventions  could  be 
apphed  and  should  be  applied  would  have  to  be  discussed  with  the  Viceroy 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  Government  and  that 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  discuss  those  questions  with  the  leaders,  probably  with 
Nehru  and  Jinnah  perhaps,  or  whoever  he  asked  to  come  along  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Government,  but  I  could  not  bind  the  Viceroy  as  to  exactly 
what  conventions  there  would  be.  That  would  have  to  be  a  thing  that  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  people  who  were  going  to  be  in  the  Government 
themselves ;  but  if  they  were  prepared  to  say  broadly  ‘  ‘  All  right,  we  will  come 
in  under  this  scheme”,  then  the  next  stage  would  have  been  the  discussion  of 
those  questions  with  the  Viceroy  and  I  promised  to  stay  in  India  until  those 
discussions  were  concluded  so  that  if  I  could  render  any  assistance  in  the  course 
of  them  I  would  have  done  so,  but  then  they  were  not  prepared  to  start  upon 
the  discussions  with  the  Viceroy. 

question:  At  what  point  did  authority  pass  from  the  War  Cabinet  to  the 
Viceroy? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  Authority  did  not  pass  from  the  War  Cabinet  to  the 
Viceroy  at  all,  but  the  person  who  had  got  to  run  the  Government  must  form 
the  Government.  I  could  not  remain  in  India  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Government  of  India.  The  person  who  had  to  form  a  Government  was  in 
fact  the  Viceroy  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  actual  conventions  and  so  on  that  would  be  applied  in  the  running  of  that 
Government. 

question:  Was  the  attitude  of  the  Moslems  more  helpful  than  that  of  Con¬ 
gress  ? 
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sir  Stafford  cripps:  That  is  a  difficult  question.  I  did  not  get  the  answer 
of  the  Moslem  League  until  after  Congress  had  given  theirs.  I  was  not  so 
worried  about  the  attitude  of  the  Moslems  as  I  was  about  the  attitude  of 
Congress. 

question:  The  Congress  President  complains  in  his  last  letter3  that  at  the 
last  moment  you  raised  objections  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  majority,  the 
absolute  dictatorship  of  the  majority,  which  apparently  you  said  they  were 
claiming.  Is  that  correct? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  Absolutely. 

question:  And  that  this  point  was  only  raised  at  the  last  moment,  but  was 
there  any  logic  in  that  objection  seeing  that  the  present  situation  represents  the 
dictatorship  of  a  minority  ? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  It  is  absolutely  correct  what  the  Congress  President 
said  that  I  only  raised  it  at  the  last  moment,  I  only  raised  it  at  the  last  moment 
because  Congress  only  raised  it  at  the  last  moment.  The  first  time  they  put 
forward  the  claim  was  in  their  final  letter  to  me  after  the  negotiations  had 
broken  down  and  I  replied  in  the  letter4  which  criticised  them.  The  question 
of  the  minority  and  the  majority  you  speak  of  is  rather  different  in  the  two 
associations  in  which  you  have  mentioned  it.  You  are  talking  about  the  present 
dictatorship  of  the  minority  as  meaning  the  British  dictatorship.  The  question 
of  the  majority  and  the  minority,  of  course,  and  the  minority  relating  to  the 
Congress  claim  was  as  between  the  Moslems  and  the  Sikhs  and  others  and  the 
Hindus ;  it  was  the  internal  question  and  not  the  external  question. 
question:  Can  you  elaborate  in  any  way  your  statement  that  you  would 
under  some  circumstances  return  to  India  ? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  No.  That  was  merely  a  remark  that  I  hoped  one  day  I 
would  go  back  to  India. 

question:  Can  you  tell  us  if  in  your  view  you  think  the  Government  pro¬ 
posal  to  India  was  a  very  good  one  and  that  they  should  have  accepted  it? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  never  think  anybody  should  accept  anything  unless 
they  are  themselves  satisfied  with  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  thought,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  British  Government,  it  was  a  very  good  and  satisfactory 
proposal  and  I  thought  that  it  substantially  did  everything  that  could  be  done 
towards  offering  India  immediate  self-government. 

question:  Well,  Sir,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  accept  it,  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  not  good  enough  for  the  Indians. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  Obviously  they  so  thought,  but  you  must  allow  us 
to  hold  different  opinions  if  we  have  different  convictions. 
question:  Would  you  please  say  something  about  your  meetings  with 
Gandhi  ? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  anything  about  them 
except  that  they  were  very  interesting.  I  had  a  long  discussion  of  about  two  and 
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a  half  hours  with  him  very  shortly  after  I  arrived  and  then  I  went  back  and 
returned  his  call  where  he  was  staying  and  had  a  further  discussion  with  him, 
but  we  did  not  get  to  any  arrangement  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Gandhi  not  being 
a  member  of  the  W orking  Committee  of  Congress  was  not  pretending  in  any 
sense  to  represent  Congress  views.  We  were  merely  discussing  the  thing, 
largely  as  between  two  individuals. 

question:  Do  you  think  that  actually  Gandhi  has  great  influence  upon  Indian 

pohtical  opinion? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  Certainly. 

question:  Sir,  could  you  give  the  American  Press  a  more  precise  estimate  of 
Colonel  Johnson’s  influence  or  lack  of  influence  in  the  negotiations? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  precisely  what  the  position  was  as 
regards  Colonel  Johnson.  When  Colonel  Johnson  arrived  there  he  went  to 
stay  with  the  Viceroy  as  his  guest  and  while  he  was  staying  with  the  Viceroy 
some  of  the  Congress  people  asked  to  see  him  and  Colonel  Johnson  asked  the 
Viceroy  whether  he  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  to  do  that  and  the 
Viceroy  said  “Certainly”  and  he  therefore  saw  the  Congress  people.  He  then 
saw  me.  I  saw  him  as  a  matter  of  fact  before  because  I  paid  a  courtesy  call  on 
him  directly  he  arrived.  He  then  came  to  see  me  again  and  explained  to  me  what 
he  thought  was  the  outlook  of  Congress  and  what  were  the  points  that  were 
troubling  them  and  so  on  and,  at  my  request,  he  acted  as  an  intermediary,  a 
personal  intermediary,  at  some  stages  of  the  discussions.  He  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  and  I  am  sure  Congress  equally  appreciated 
what  he  did.  He  did  not  in  any  sense  act  in  an  official  capacity  at  any  time  at  all. 
He  was  merely  acting  as  a  personal  friend  who  happened  to  come  along  at  an 
opportune  moment  when  he  thought  he  could  help,  and  I  am  sure  everything 
he  did  do  was  of  great  assistance. 

question:  In  the  new  atmosphere  which  you  think  has  been  created  in  India, 
do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  any  combination  of  parallel  action  to  take  place 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Army  Chiefs  in  India  ?  Do  you  think  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  parallel  action  is  possible? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  It  is  going  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  the 
present  time.  For  instance,  Congress  have  organised  in  many  areas  a  very  good 
A.R.P.  service.  Services  of  that  kind,  and  a  Home  Guard  service  and  so  on  have 
been  organised,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  there  has  been  no 
clash  of  any  sort  or  kind  between  the  Government  authorities  who  are  doing 
the  same  thing  and  Congress  and  I  do  not  myself  see  any  reason  at  the  moment 
why  those  things  should  not  go  along  side  by  side,  though  obviously  it  would 
be  much  better  if  they  could  all  be  concentrated  under  a  single  direction. 
question:  Would  they  be  permitted  to  have  an  armed  Home  Guard? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  That  depends,  amongst  other  things,  on  whether  there 
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are  any  arms.  I  cannot  give  you  any  information  about  the  arms  situation  in 
India. 

question:  That  would  be  the  main  consideration,  would  it? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  It  would  be  one  of  the  main  considerations. 
question:  I  have  three  questions  to  ask,  the  first  is — would  you  regard 
the  breakdown  as  an  epilogue  or  as  a  prologue,  in  which  case  would  the 
endorsement  by  the  United  Nations  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  giving  Gandhi 
what  he  calls  a  post-dated  cheque  ? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  You  must  not  ask  me  about  Gandhi’s  post-dated 
cheques ;  I  cannot  answer  about  those.  I  presume  that  in  history  every  prologue 
is  an  epilogue,  is  it  not  ? 

question:  My  second  question  is,  how  would  Mr.  Gandhi’s  non-violence 
have  effect  in  the  defence  of  India  in  the  event  of  Japanese  invasion? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  That  I  think  is  really  a  question  you  must  ask  Mr. 
Gandhi.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Gandhi’s  attitude  it  is  this,  that  he  would  not  use 
any  force  in  any  event  against  anybody  and  therefore  presumably  he  would  not 
use  it  against  the  Japanese,  but  would  apply  some  method  of  passive  resistance 
against  the  Japanese,  hunger  strike  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  advance.  How  effective  that  would  be  depends  upon  the  view  you  take 
as  regards  the  pacifist  outlook. 

question:  My  third  question  is,  what  in  your  view  is  the  effect  of  the 
Generalissimo’s  visit  to  India? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  have  no  doubt  the  Generalissimo’s  visit  had  a  very 

good  effect.  I  think  it  tended  to  bring  the  two  Nations,  the  Indians  and  the 

Chinese,  closer  together,  and  I  think  it  also  gave  the  Generalissimo  and  the 

Chinese  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  India. 

question:  But  is  it  customary  for  the  agent  of  a  Foreign  Government  to 

interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  Government? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  referring  to. 

question:  General  Chiang  Kai-Shek. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  He  paid  his  visit  at  the  request  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  he  certainly  did  not  interfere  with  the  relations  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  with  anybody. 

question:  I  understood,  it  was  publicly  reported,  that  he  tendered  advice  as 
to  the  political  conduct  of  India  in  relation  to  one  particular  section  in  that 
country. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  No,  no,  I  do  not  think  that.  I  think  that  is  mis¬ 
leading,  what  was  reported  there. 

question:  What  were  your  impressions  from  the  Middle  East? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  was  not  there  long  enough  to  get  any. 
QUESTiON:Doyou  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  some  questions  being  settled 
previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  political  or  constitutional  problem? 
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sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  took  the  view  before  I  went  out  there,  a  view  which 
I  hold  still,  that  any  discussions  for  a  temporary  settlement  must  be  on  a  long 
term  view  as  to  what  was  to  happen  afterwards  and  I  still  think  that  you  could 
not  get  an  immediate  communal  settlement  divorced  from  the  question  of 
what  was  to  happen  afterwards. 

Question:  If  I  may  revert  to  this  question  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  majority, 
would  you  care  to  explain  why  in  your  opinion  you  think  the  dictatorship 
of  the  majority  is  a  bad  thing  from  the  internal  point  of  view  in  India  whereas 
in  Britain  where  we  have  a  dictatorship  of  the  majority  it  is  not  a  bad  thing? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  First  of  all,  it  is  a  bad  tiling  because  there  is  no  demo¬ 
cratic  system  in  India  in  the  same  sense  at  all;  that  is  to  say  what  would  be  the 
Cabinet  or  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  is  not  responsible  to  the  Legislature  as  it 
is  here  and,  secondly,  the  question  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  in  India 
is  not  a  question  of  a  fluctuating  majority  and  minority,  one  of  which  may  be 
converted  into  the  other,  but  it  is  a  question  of  a  communal  minority  and  a 
communal  majority  neither  of  which  can  ever  be  converted,  neither  the 
majority  into  the  minority  nor  the  minority  into  the  majority  and  therefore, 
if  you  are  going  to  get  an  agreement  in  India,  you  must  satisfy  the  minority 
to  a  certain  extent  or  else  impose  upon  them  the  majority. 
question:  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  Moslems 
are  adherents  of  Congress  and  not  of  the  Moslem  League  and  is  that  not  quite 
a  big  field  of  agreement  ? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  big  field  once  you  raise  the  com¬ 
munal  issue  in  an  acute  form.  I  think  on  that  subject  there  is  a  big  field  there 
but  once  you  raise  the  Banner  of  Islam  I  think  then  you  would  find  the  Moslem 
League  would  get  the  substantial  support  of  the  Moslem  population  in  India. 
question:  The  Congress  President  explained  in  his  letter  that  they  had  offered 
to  discuss  quite  freely  with  you  and  the  British  authorities  the  detailed  questions 
as  to  how  for  the  time  being  an  Indian  Government  should  be  run  consonant 
with  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  minority  interests,  and  yet  the  refusal  stood 
on  the  British  side. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  There  was  no  refusal  on  the  British  side  at  all,  none 
at  all. 

question:  But  the  negotiations  broke  down  on  the  point  of  your  objection 
to  what  you  called  the  dictatorship  of  the  majority. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  No.  As  I  told  you  a  moment  ago,  I  did  not  raise  that 
point  because  it  was  not  raised  to  me  until  after  I  had  received  their  refusal, 

I  did  not  raise  it,  but  I  dealt  with  it  in  my  letter  of  reply.  The  breakdown  came 
because  they  were  not  prepared  to  embark  upon  discussions  with  the  Viceroy 
as  to  how  the  Government  should  be  formed  because  they  said  there  was  too 
much  reservation  of  power  for  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
therefore  they  were  not  prepared  to  enter  the  Government  at  all.  We  never 
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got  to  the  stage  of  discussing  how  many  Moslems,  how  many  Hindus,  how 
many  Sikhs  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  That  was  all  open  for  discussion,  but  we  never 
reached  the  stage  of  that  discussion  at  all. 

question:  The  point  of  breakdown  was  then  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Indian  Government  should  be  responsible  to  the  Viceroy  and  to  Westminster 
so  to  speak  rather  than  to  the  Indian  people. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  Rather  than  to  no-one  because,  not  being  responsible 
to  the  Legislature,  there  was  no-one  else  for  them  to  be  responsible  to.  That  was 
the  trouble.  They  would  have  been  an  elected  [selected?]  body,  a  nominated 
body  of  persons  and,  if  they  were  not  responsible  to  the  Viceroy,  then  they 
were  responsible  to  nobody  except  in  a  loose  way  to  their  own  organisations. 
You  might  have  said  that  the  Congress  people  on  the  Executive  would  have 
been  responsible  to  Congress  in  some  sense,  or  the  Moslems  to  the  Moslem 
League  and  the  Sikhs  to  the  Sikh  organisation,  but  there  was  no  electoral 
responsibility. 

question:  Does  it  not  boil  down  to  a  question  of  confidence? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  think  very  largely  it  does. 

question:  You  refused  the  Indians  confidence,  although  they  were  personally 
not  responsible .  . . 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  question  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  that  way.  I  think  the  real  question  of  confidence,  if  it  arose  at  all, 
was  the  question  of  whether  they  were  confident  that  the  Viceroy  would 
handle  this  new  Government  in  a  way  which  would  give  them  sufficient  control 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  required  it. 

question:  They  did  not  trust  the  Viceroy  and  you  did  not  trust  them. 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  trusted  them  completely.  I  do  not  think  that  question 
really  arose,  but  what  I  did  not  think  was  a  suitable  or  possible  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  have  an  Executive  Council  which  was  not  responsible  to  anybody 
at  all  except  itself. 

question:  What  about  the  Central  Legislature? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  They  are  not  responsible  to  the  Central  Legislature, 
unless  you  are  going  to  change  the  whole  constitution,  which  of  course  is  a 
possibility  if  you  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  constitutional  discussions  now,  but 
unless  you  do  that  they  cannot  be  responsible  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
question:  But  it  is  possible. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  If  you  change  the  constitution,  yes. 
question:  Is  it  so  vast  a  change  as  all  that? 

SIR  STAFFORD  cripps:  Yes.  If  you  look  into  it,  you  will  find  that  once  you 
start  on  it  it  requres  a  complete  change  throughout. 

question:  If  it  were  decided  that  this  Government  should  be  constituted  and 
instead  of  being  left  completely  irresponsible  it  should  be  made  responsible 
to  the  Indian  Legislature,  then  would  it  not  be  necessary  as  a  first  step  to 
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reconstitute  the  Indian  Legislature  in  order  to  make  it  into  a  body  with  which 
that  responsibility  could  suitably  lie? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  constitutional  changes 
you  would  have  had  to  make.  You  would  have  had  to  reconstitute  the  Central 
Legislature  so  as  to  make  it  a  truly  representative  body  in  your  sense  of  the  word. 
question:  Why,  under  the  pressure  of  war,  and  under  the  promise  of  the 
War  Cabinet  that  Dominion  status  is  a  right  and  that  independence  is  their 
objective,  why  is  this  change  in  legislature  and  in  constitution  so  impossible? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  you  may  still  have  to  face  that  change,  or  the  alternative 
may  be  the  loss  of  that  confidence  which  you  think  you  have  built  up  in  India  ? 
SIR  Stafford  cripps:  That  is  quite  a  possibility,  but  I  am  still  afraid,  and 
this  is  a  view  that  was  shared  by  every  single  Indian  with  whom  I  discussed 
it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  new  constitution  now.  If  we  started  upon  the 
discussion  of  a  new  constitution  with  the  body  of  people  with  whom  I  was 
discussing  this  problem  in  India,  I  am  perfectly  certain  we  would  not  come  to 
any  conclusion  under  six  months  or  a  year.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
very  difficult  questions  involved.  For  instance,  there  is  the  whole  question  of 
the  communal  award,  which,  as  you  know  as  well  I  do,  at  once  throws  the 
fat  right  into  the  fire,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way.  You  have  then  got  to  get 
all  these  Depressed  Classes,  and  the  Christians  and  the  Sikhs  and  so  on  to  agree 
upon  some  new  basis.  That  might  be  possible  over  a  period  of  months  or  years, 
to  get  that  agreement,  but  that  would  not  deal  with  the  question  of  how  you 
are  to  get  an  Indian  Government  which  is  going  to  do  its  best  for  the  defence 
of  India.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  start  upon  the  basis  that  we  could  not 
enter  upon  any  constitutional  changes  now,  but  we  have  to  improvise  as  well 
as  we  can  in  existing  circumstances  until  we  can  get  the  Indians  themselves  to 
work  out  their  new  constitution.  That  improvisation  can  only  go  a  certain 
distance  and  the  limit  of  that  distance,  in  my  view  and  in  the  view  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  was  that  you  cannot  create  an  irresponsible  Executive  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  no-one  and,  of  course,  the  minorities,  if  that  were  to  have  been 
the  position,  would  never  have  consented. 
question:  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  universal  electoral  system? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  Everything  is  possible,  but  it  is  difficult  because  you 
have  so  many  non-literate  people  there.  There  are  devices  by  which  that 
difficulty  can  be  overcome,  but  that  in  itself  would  be  a  thing  that  would  take 
months  or  years  to  introduce. 

question:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Nehru  and  Jinnah  both  agreed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  embark  upon  constitutional  changes? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  That  was  my  impression,  certainly  that  applies  as 
regards  Mr.  Jinnah,  and  it  was  my  impression  that  it  applied  also  as  regards  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Working  Committee  whom  I  saw,  and  it  certainly 
applied  as  regards  all  the  other  people  I  saw. 
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question:  What  exactly  is  the  objection  to  the  present  composition  of  the 
Central  Legislature  as  a  body  to  whom  an  Indian  Government  could  have  been 
made  responsible? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  It  depends  from  which  point  of  view  you  look  at  it. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  who  have  got  the  majority  in  it,  there 
is  no  objection  at  all  no  doubt,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  who 
have  not  got  the  majority  there  are  all  sorts  of  questions  raised,  the  communal 
award  question  and  so  on. 

question:  But  that  objection  applies  to  our  own  Government. 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  It  applies  here  you  mean? 
question:  Yes. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  debating  the  question 
whether  the  British  Government  was  on  the  right  basis  or  not. 
question:  But  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  debate  in  relation  to  India. 
You,  Sir,  keep  saying  that  the  Government  they  wanted  would  be  a  dictator¬ 
ship,  but  might  I  put  it  to  you  as  an  Englishman .  . . 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  I  do  not  think  I  have  used  the  phrase  that  it  would 
be  a  dictatorship. 

question:  Then  let  us  put  whatever  softness  you  hke  on  it.  May  I  put  this 
question  to  you.  What  is  the  Government  that  India  has  now? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  The  Government  which  India  has  now  is  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  run  by  this  country  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the 
Viceroy’s  Executive. 

question:  Not  responsible  to  the  people  or  to  the  Legislature? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  Not  responsible  to  the  people  or  the  Legislature. 

question:  In  other  words  a  dictatorship? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  If  you  like,  if  that  is  your  definition  of  a  dictatorship 
that  suits  it. 

question:  The  question  of  Pakistan  has  not  been  mentioned,  would  it  be 
right  to  say  that  it  has  not  played  such  a  great  part  as  sometimes  appears  in 
the  negotiations  ? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  It  has  played  a  very  large  part  indeed.  The  Moslem 
League  have  now,  as  you  know,  adopted  the  Pakistan  claim  as  fundamental 
to  any  solution  they  would  agree  to  as  regards  the  future  of  India,  but  my  own 
view  is  that  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  reservation  of  the  point 
in  the  way  it  was  reserved  in  the  War  Cabinet  suggestion  and  the  reservation 
which  in  tact  the  Congress  leaders  have  said  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  and 
therefore,  as  it  was  dealt  with  in  that  way,  to  that  extent  it  did  not  come  very 
largely  into  the  negotiations,  but  that  does  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not  a  very  real 
problem. 

question:  Supposing  for  the  moment  the  Indians  had  accepted  a  National 
Government,  could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  would  have  happened  ? 
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sir  Stafford  cripps:  What  would  have  happened,  as  I  see  the  picture,  is 
that  the  Viceroy  would  next  morning  have  asked — and  I  am  simply  taking 
names  as  examples — Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Jimiah  to  come  and  consult  with  him 
as  to  the  composition  of  it  for  communities,  as  to  the  personahties  and  as  to  the 
conventions  that  should  be  applied  to  run  it  in  running  the  Viceroy’s  Executive 
and  then  I  presume  that  either  Mr.  Jinnah  and  Mr.  Nehru  would  have  been 
satisfied,  in  which  case  they  would  have  gone  forward  with  it,  or  else  they  would 
have  been  dissatisfied  and  said  “We  do  not  agree  to  this,  we  cannot  come  to  an 
accommodation”  and  the  reason  I  stated  I  was  prepared  to  stay  in  India  was 
that  if  such  a  situation  arose  I  would  then  have  tried  to  iron  it  out  if  I  had  been 
able  to.  If  I  had  not  been  able  to  then  they  would  have  said  “We  are  sorry, 
we  were  prepared  to  come  in,  but  the  conditions  A,  B,  C  and  D  which  have 
been  worked  out  with  the  Viceroy  are  not  such  as  enable  us  to  come  in  and 
therefore  we  cannot  come  in”. 

question:  And  they  would  have  been  responsible  to  the  Viceroy? 
sir  Stafford  cripps:  They  would  have  been  responsible  to  the  Viceroy. 
question:  And  their  first  task  would  have  been  the  question  of  National 
defence  ? 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  It  would  have  been  for  them  to  decide  what  their 
first  task  was. 

question:  Yes.  That  I  take  it  would  have  been  National  defence  and  then 
the  political  question. 

sir  Stafford  cripps:  There  would  have  been  a  great  many  questions  that 
they  had  to  decide,  obviously. 

minister  of  information:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
very  greatly  obliged  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  his  speech  and  for  answering 
your  questions  today.  (Loud  and  sustained  applause.) 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  22  April  I942,  II.55  pm 

personal  Received:  25  April,  1.50  am 

No.  243-S.C.  It  is  clear  to  me  from  information  I  am  receiving  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  section  of  my  Indian  colleagues  in  Council  are  exceedingly  sore  about 
their  treatment  over  the  recent  declaration.  That  was  brought  out  at  the  farewell 
meeting1  of  Council  with  Cripps  and  I  am  a  httle  uneasy  about  the  strength 


1  See  No.  607. 
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of  the  feeling  which  is  manifesting  itself.  General  line  of  criticism  is  that  they 
have  been  ignored  by  His  Majesty  s  Government,  very  cavaherly  treated  by 
Cripps,  kept  out  of  the  discussions,  and  that  they  have  perilled  their  future 
careers  by  taking  office  in  my  Council  and  so  were  entitled  to  more  considerate 
treatment,  and  that  in  general  impression  has  been  given  that  they  are  merely 
a  Council  of  caretakers  to  whose  views  His  Majesty’s  Government  attach  no 
importance  and  of  whose  status  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  opinion. 

2.  A  good  deal  of  this  is,  of  course,  just  pique,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  underrate  its  importance.  If  Winston  himself  is  speaking  in  the  debate,  it 
would  be  of  very  great  value  if  some  sort  of  tribute  to  the  Members  of  Council 
and  to  the  importance  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  attaches  to  it  and  to 
its  representative  character  could  be  paid.  I  feel  sure  that  a  little  butter  from 
the  higher  sources  would  be  worth  while.  If  Winston  is  not  speaking  perhaps 
you  could  yourself  help,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  if 
Cripps  could  touch  on  the  point.  I  need  not  elaborate  the  nature  of  the  problem 
or  the  difficulty  to  you. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery  [Extract) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

viceroy’s  camp,  dehra  dun,  22  April  1942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  answer  since  I  wrote  to  you  at  considerable  length 
last  week,1  and  there  have  been  no  very  important  developments  to  comment 
on.  But  I  send  you  a  line  which  I  hope  to  get  off,  if  possible,  by  Turnbull. 
Talking  of  which,  I  am  greatly  worried  about  these  delays  in  the  transit  of 
our  bags  to  and  fro  and  am  trying  to  devise  some  means  of  dealing  with  them. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  a  possible  answer  may  be  to  use  the  planes  which  take  the 
airgraph  service  and  which,  I  am  told,  are  now  getting  through  from  17  to 
18  days.  That  would  be  an  immense  improvement  on  the  50  to  60  days  which 
certain  air  mails  home  have  recently  taken,  and  of  course  if  this  correspondence 
between  us  is  really  to  serve  its  purpose,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  get  home 
with  as  short  an  interval  as  possible.  Equally  at  a  time  when  we  want  to  spare 
the  telegraph  lines  as  much  as  we  can  and  also  to  reduce  labour  in  deciphering 
and  enciphering  at  each  end,  it  is  of  real  importance  that  we  should  be  able 
expeditiously  to  transmit  to  one  another  confidential  documents  by  mail  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  telegraphed. 
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2.  I  am  glad  that  you  agree  that  the  White  Paper  should  include  statements 
by  the  Sikhs,  Depressed  Classes,  Mahasabha,  Princes,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
correspondence  with  the  major  parties.  I  am  sure  this  is  all  to  the  good 
and  it  may  help  to  bring  out,  for  die  purposes  of  debate,  the  various  in¬ 
compatibilities  between  the  demands  of  chents  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 
and  the  acute  difficulty  of  the  problem — a  problem  which,  I  suspect,  Cripps 
himself  realises  a  great  deal  more  fully  now  than  he  did  before  he  undertook 
his  Mission. 

3.  I  look  forward  with  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  the  debate.  Nothing 
that  I  have  seen  by  way  of  intercepted  correspondence  or  the  hke  leads  me  to 
beheve  that  we  can  look  for  any  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and 
Gandhi  has  endeavoured  to  deal  a  final  blow  to  the  Cripps  Mission  by  his 
article  in  last  Saturday’s  Harijan,  the  gist  of  which  has  been  telegraphed2  to  you 
and  the  text  of  which  goes  to  you  by  today’s  bag.  The  line  settled  by  him  has 
been  vigorously  followed  up  in  today’s  Hindustan  Times.  But  I  detect  in  the 
utterances  of  the  Hindustan  Times  increasing  signs  of  that  anxiety,  which  I 
anticipated  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  avoid  carrying  themselves  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  breakdown  and,  as  you  will  see  from  the  leader,  they  are  very 
ready  to  give  Jinnah  even  more  credit  than  he  may  on  this  occasion  have 
deserved  for  his  assistance  in  it. 

4.  I  am  sending  you  a  telegram3  about  my  Council  and  begging  you  to  try 
to  secure  that  some  flattering  references  to  their  work,  eminence,  the  importance 
we  attach  to  them,  &c.,  are  made  in  the  debate.  They  are  not  of  one  mind 
amongst  themselves,  but  the  majority  of  the  Indian  members  seem,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge,  to  be  exceedingly  sore  over  Cripps’  handling  of  them — and  also 
their  handling  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  the  information  which  I  have 
confidentially4  received  as  to  their  attitude  makes  me  very  anxious  to  try  to 
soothe  them  if  possible.  I  am  not  going  to  have  an  easy  time  with  them  in  these 
next  few  months.  They  are  on  their  dignity  as  a  result  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Mission  and  full  of  suspicion  as  to  the  bonajides  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
I  shall  have  to  nurse  them  with  even  more  care  than  before.  But  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  me  to  try  to  keep  them  working  as  a  reasonably  contented  team,  and 
I  have,  in  fact,  so  high  an  opinion  of  their  general  quahty,  and  so  full  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  risks  which  they  took  from  the  point  of  view  of  pubhc  life  in 
accepting  my  invitation  to  serve  in  my  Council,  that  I  do  feel  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  what  I  can  to  protect  them.  J  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able, 
thanks  to  my  friendly  personal  relations  with  all  of  them  individually,  to  do 
a  good  deal  in  that  direction,  but  it  would  greatly  assist  me  if  I  had  some  help 

1  No.  626.  2  No.  657.  3  No.  666. 

4  This  apparently  refers  to  papers  which  Lord  Linlithgow  had  received  from  Sir  Firoz  Khan 
Noon:  see  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/127. 
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such  as  I  have  suggested.  It  is  pretty  clear  to  me,  too,  that  Council,  in  their 
present  mood,  will  be  very  disposed  to  take  the  line  that  if  we  were  prepared 
to  offer  so  much  to  people  who  were  not  prepared  to  look  at  our  offer,  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  implement  that  offer,  so  far  as  the  present  Council  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  there,  of  course,  that  I  am  going  to  find  difficulty  over  the 
various  suggestions  which  emerged  from  the  Cripps’  discussions,  e.g.,  the 
establishment  of  conventions  binding  the  Governor-General,  &c.,  for  which 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  foundation,  but  which  Indian  public  opinion  widely 
believes  to  have  been  offered,  and  to  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion.  I  must, 
of  course,  hold  my  own,  but  I  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  from 
time  to  time. 

★  ★  * 

6.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  telegram5  about  Bajpai’s  suggestion  that 
we  might  let  Roosevelt  know  what  really  happened  over  the  Cripps  Mission. 
Winston’s  message  (whatever  it  may  have  been!)  covers  the  ground  so  far  as 
Roosevelt  is  concerned.  I  have  a  quite  open  mind  as  to  the  arguments  for  and 
against  sending  anything  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  but  I  think  there  might  be 
advantage  in  a  purely  personal  message,  and  I  am  telegraphing  a  draft  for  your 
consideration. 

5  No.  655. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  2J  April  I942 

No.  254-S.C.  Your  telegram  No.  4151  of  2nd  April. 

Competitive  examination  this  year  for  I.C.S.  is  already  over  and  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  selection  of  a  few  Indians  in  London  next  August.  No  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  to  stop  recruitment  for  Indian  Police  because  it  was 
understood  from  paragraph  14  of  your  private  letter  of  the  5  th  January2  that 
European  recruits  would  be  available  and  the  same  reason  for  stopping  Indian 
recruitment  did  not  exist.  But  for  the  reasons  given  in  my  telegram  No.  412-S3 
of  the  2 1  st  February  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  Europeans  are  not  available, 
recruitment  for  both  services  should  be  discontinued  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  1943  Delhi  Examination  would  have  to  be  cancelled,  and  announce¬ 
ment  of  our  intention  would  have  to  be  made  at  once.  To  secure  political 
advantage  mentioned  in  my  No.  412-S  it  is  not  necessary  for  it  to  cover  more 
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than  the  war  period,  more  especially  as,  if  recruitment  is  resumed  after  the 
war,  numbers  of  ex- Army  officers  will  then  he  available  to  fill  vacancies.  I  would 
welcome  early  decision. 

1  No.  489;  the  date  should  be  1  April.  2  No.  5.  3  Nc>_  161. 


Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I591 :  f  112 


immediate  23  April  1942,  11. jo  am 

7276.  Your  telegram  18th  April  218-S.C.,1  many  thanks.  I  have  in  mind  no 
other  requirements  of  material  at  the  moment  except  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
if  anything  has  developed  in  regard  to  your  “National  Defence  Front”. 

2.  Arrangements  for  Debate  next  Tuesday,  28th  April,  are  that  Cripps  will 
make  statement  on  motion  for  the  Adjournment.  I  shall  wind  up  and  motion 
will  be  withdrawn  and  I  shall  then  move  Section  93  Resolutions  followed  by 
Governor’s  Allowances  Order. 

1  No.  649. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  L/PLJ/iof:  j  44 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  2 J  April  1 942 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

256-S.C.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  5 13 1  of  April  22nd.  I  have  already 
replied2  to  your  71 863  of  April  21st  and  have  accepted  your  view  that  we 
must  accept  Cripps’  statement  of  what  he  actually  put  to  Congress.  As  my 
reply  makes  clear,  his  present  statement  is  inconsistent  with  what  I  was  given 
to  understand  at  the  time :  while  Congress  as  you  say  in  your  telegram  under 
reply  have  published  as  part  of  the  formula  communicated  to  them  by  Cripps 
the  words  which  he  denies  having  included  in  it.  (Text  as  given  in  Hindustan 
Times  of  April  12th  contains  those  words  “until  the  new  Constitution  comes 
into  operation”  under  heading  “Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  formula”).  I  cannot  take 
the  matter  further,  but  feel  these  discrepancies,  which  will  be  seized  on  im¬ 
mediately  once  text  of  White  Paper  is  available  here,  may  prove  most  difficult 

2  No.  663. 


1  No.  662. 


3  No.  661. 
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to  explain.  My  own  strong  disposition  would  still  be  to  avoid  their  ( ?  omission) 
by  getting  Cripps  to  agree  to  publication  of  texts  as  published  by  Congress. 
You  alone  can  judge  practicability  of  that,  but  I  feel  in  any  case  Cabinet  ought 
to  be  made  aware  of  existence  of  these  discrepancies  and  importance  (as  brought 
out  in  paragraph  4  of  my  telegram  of  April  10th  No.  980-S4)  of  issue  raised 
by  Congress  anxious  to  omit  words  “until  new  constitution  comes  into 
operation”. 

2.  I  telegraphed  yesterday  about  feeling  among  Indian  members  of  my  Council. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  I  shall  be  strongly  pressed  to  agree  to  ‘  ‘  conventions  ’  ’ , 
surrender  of  control  of  defence,  etc.  on  line  assumed  to  have  been  emphasised 
by  Cripps  with  Congress  with  full  approval  of  Cabinet.  I  cannot  disclose  that 
there  was  no  Cabinet  approval  for  certain  of  these  matters  and  that  I  could  not 
have  stood  for  them  myself  save  under  direct  instructions  of  Cabinet.  But  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  so  far  as  possible  we  should  keep  our  hands 
free  both  as  regards  the  “offer”  and  as  regards  any  matter  largely  specifically 
and  in  terms  covered  by  it  which  Cripps  may  have  discussed  with  party  leaders. 
I  shall  be  telegraphing5  separately  comment  (two  corrupt  groups)  received  from 
Glancy. 

3.  Last  sentence  of  your  telegram.  Emphasis  in  my  telegram  216-SC6  is  on 
combative  nature  of  Cripps’  reply  of  April  10th7  (?to  omitted)  Azad,  not 
(corrupt  group)  terms,  for  which  I  am  not  responsible. 

4  No.  585.  5  See  No.  625,  note  1.  6  No.  647.  7  No.  590. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  23  April  I942,  I.I5  pm 

personal  Received:  23  April,  1.30  pm 

No.  257-S.C.  Your  personal  telegram  of  20th  April,  No.  507. 1  Many  thanks. 
I  will  inform  Bajpai  privately  that  matter  is  disposed  of  so  far  as  United  States 
are  concerned. 

2.  As  regards  Chiang  Kai-shek,  I  would  be  disposed  if  you  and  Cabinet 
agreed  to  send  something  on  the  lines  of  my  immediately  following  telegram2 
through  Ambassador,  Chungking. 


1  No.  655. 


2  No.  672. 
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The  Marquess  oj  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  2J  April  I942,  1.20  pm 

Received:  23  April,  4.30  pm 
No.  258-S.C.  Following  is  draft  telegram  referred  to  in  my  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  telegram.1  From  Viceroy  to  Ambassador,  Chungking.  As  you  know 
Cripps’  endeavours  to  reach  a  settlement  here  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  unfortunately  been  unsuccessful.  I  do  not  want  to  bring 
the  Generalissimo  into  our  internal  politics  more  than  can  be  helped,  but  given 
our  personal  contact  and  interest  which  I  know  he  has  taken  in  this  matter  I 
should  be  most  grateful  if  you  would  give  him  the  following  entirely  personal 
message  from  me: 

Begins.  Failure  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  endeavours  to  reach  a  friendly  agree¬ 
ment  here  on  the  constitutional  issue  has  been  a  very  real  disappointment  to 
me.  Remembering  our  personal  contacts  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  enter¬ 
taining  Your  Excellency  in  India  I  would  like,  however,  to  assure  you  that, 
deeply  as  I  deplore  the  breakdown  of  these  conversations,  the  anxiety  of  my 
Government  and  the  people  of  India  to  see  the  triumph  of  right  over  repression 
remains  as  strong  and  as  real  as  ever.  I  am  quite  sure,  too,  that  even  if  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps’  Mission  has  not  had  the  success  for  which  we  hoped  it  has  been  of  the 
utmost  value  that  it  should  have  taken  place  and  that  he  should  have  visited 
India  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  with  the  proposals  which  he 
carried  with  him.  Meanwhile  I  shall  not  fail  to  use  every  opportunity  to  en¬ 
hance  India’s  readiness  for  war.  Ends. 

1  No.  671. 
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Sir  G.  Cunningham  ( North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  the 
Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/77 

CONFIDENTIAL 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE  GOVERNOR’S  REPORT  NO.  8, 

DATED  23RD  APRIL  1942 

The  majority  of  people  in  this  Province  who  took  any  interest  in  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps’  Mission  are  without  doubt  disappointed  at  its  failure.  There  are  few 
educated  people  here  who  do  not  desire  a  continuance  of  close  association  with 
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Great  Britain,  and  most  of  them  felt  that  there  was  now  a  great  opportunity 
for  doing  something  which  would  satisfy  their  izzat  without  sacrificing  the 
British  connection.  Their  feehng  of  depression  at  the  failure  of  the  mission  is 
genuine.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  more  concerned  with  the  war  situation 
than  with  constitutional  advance,  and  some  say  that  it  was  too  late  in  any  case 
to  hope  for  complete  co-operation  in  the  war.  The  Khans  on  the  whole  are 
pleased  chiefly  at  the  thought  that  Congress  has  not  come  into  power  again; 
they — and,  I  think,  our  Provincial  Services — are  only  too  ready  to  see  Section  93 
arrangements  continue.  Ex-army  men  are  still  completely  loyal,  and  their  belief 
in  ultimate  victory  is  as  ever.  They  are  not  interested  in  politics.  The  same  thing 
apphes  to  the  tribes  generally.  I  have  seen  an  unusually  large  number  of  big 
jirgas  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  their  attitude  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Hatred  of  the  Japanese  unites  a  good  proportion  of  the  people 
both  in  districts  and  in  tribal  territory. 

2.  Few  people  have,  I  think,  been  misled  by  Congress  propaganda  that  the 
British  Government  were  to  blame  for  the  breakdown  of  negotiations,  though 
the  various  communities,  as  was  to  be  expected,  differ  as  to  the  basic  reason  for 
it.  Rai  Bahadur  Mehrchand  Khanna  (who  belongs  to  the  Hindu  Mahasabha 
and  was  in  touch  with  events  in  Delhi)  says  that  he  and  his  friends  believe  that 
the  fundamental  objection  felt  by  Congress  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  proposals 
was  the  Pakistan  element  in  them.  Congress  could  not,  however,  bring  this 
objection  too  much  to  the  forefront  without  stultifying  a  good  deal  that  they 
had  preached  in  the  past  about  rights  of  self-determination.  So  they  manoeuvred 
for  a  breakdown  on  other  issues.  The  more  general  view,  however,  is  simply 
that  Congress  were  afraid  of  assuming  responsibility  at  the  present  moment. 
There  is,  in  fact,  widespread  doubt  whether  the  dispute  over  Defence  was  really 
the  issue  on  which  Congress  decided  to  break  off  negotiations. 

3.  I  attribute  very  little  importance  to  the  rather  foolish  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Khan  Sahib.  He  was  obviously  the  mouthpiece  of  others,  probably  of 
Gandhi.  Since  he  returned  to  Peshawar  he  has  been  saying  that  the  mass  of 
Congress  would  never  have  agreed  to  anything  short  ofcomplete  independence, 
and  that  Nehru  would  have  rejected  Cripps’  proposals  at  the  outset,  but  for 
the  fear  of  exposing  Congress  to  the  criticism  of  intransigence.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  probably  regrets  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  because 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  is  undoubtedly  anxious  to  lead  a  Ministry  again.  He 
was  foolish  to  refuse  Sir  Stafford’s  invitation  to  see  him,  and  I  have  told  him 
so  through  Mrs.  Khan  Sahib ;  I  believe  the  real  reason  was  that  he  was  terrified 
of  having  to  answer  awkward  questions,  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  weakness  in 
debate.  The  only  other  Congress  leader  who  has  said  much  is  Ali  Gul  Khan, 
President  of  the  Provincial  Committee,  who  even  now  is  clearly  anxious  for 
a  settlement,  and  has  stated  his  behef  that  something  may  still  materialise.  The 
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rank  and  file  of  the  Congress  have  barely  understood  the  implications  of  the 
War  Cabinet’s  Draft  Declaration,  and  seem  to  think  that  intensive  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  will  soon  start.  I  have  had  a  warning  conveyed  to  Dr.  Khan  Sahib 
about  this. 

4.  From  the  Muslim  League  side,  the  belief  is  thatjinnah  genuinely  regretted 
the  breakdown  of  negotiations,  that  he  assured  Sir  Stafford  that  in  this  war 
Mushm  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  British,  and  that  there  is  still 
some  idea  of  Government  coming  to  separate  agreement  with  Mushm  League. 
This  last  possibihty  is  also  being  hinted  at,  with  apprehension,  by  Hindus.  They 
have  stated  that,  if  Mushm  Leaguers  are  openly  given  preference  and  taken  on 
the  Viceroy’s  Council,  Government  will  have  the  active  opposition  of  the 
Mahasabha,  the  Sikhs  and  Congress.  The  Hindus  have,  of  course,  been 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  conditional  offer  of  Pakistan,  and  I  have  heard 
more  talk  than  usual  lately  of  the  necessity  for  Hindus  to  establish  themselves 
on  strong  footing  in  the  Army.  Indeed,  Hindu  and  Sikh  officers  have  been 
heard  talking  in  terms  of  complete  independence  and  Hindu  raj  in  India. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  B.  Glancy  ( Punjab ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/91 

CONFIDENTIAL  VICEROY’S  CAMP,  DEHRA  DUN,  2J  April  I942 

My  dear  Glancy, 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  confidential  d.-o.  No.  3301  of  the  14th  April, 
about  reactions  to  the  Cripps  Mission.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  point  you  raise,  and,  in  addition  to  sending  Amery  a  copy  of  your  letter 
by  the  fast  air  mail,  I  have  telegraphed  the  latter  portion  of  it,  so  that  he  and 
His  Majesty’s  Government  will  have  it  before  them  when  they  are  considering 
tactics  in  the  debate.  What  line  they  will  decide  to  take  I  cannot,  of  course, 
say;  but  you  can  at  any  rate  rest  assured  that  your  view  has  not  been  over¬ 
looked  and  has  been  brought  prominently  to  their  notice. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW 


1  This  should  read  ‘390’,  i.e.  No.  625. 
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Minutes  by  Mr  Patrick  and  Sir  D.  Monteath 

L\P&Jlio\2:f33 

Sir  D.  Monteath  24  April  1942 

Secretary  of  State 

Sir  B.  J.  Glancy’s  views,1  though  weighty  in  representing  the  Punjab  outlook, 
can  hardly  sway  the  policy  of  H.M.G.  in  this  matter,  with  its  repercussions 
in  U.S.A. 

I  assume  that  in  the  Debate  it  will  be  an  axiom  that  the  “offer”  if  “with¬ 
drawn”  is  open  when  Indians  want  to  grasp  it;  that  the  Viceroy  is  ready  to 
meet  the  party  leaders  (preferably  not  singly  but  jointly);  and  that  this  fuller 
explanation  of  the  1940  Declaration  remains  authoritative2  as  an  exposition  of 
one  way  in  which  that  Declaration  might  be  fulfilled. 

But  something  can  be  said  about  eventual  adjustment  of  Provincial  boundaries 
and  the  provisions  in  Section  2903  to  enable  this  to  proceed.  There  seems  to 
be  no  way  of  putting  back  the  clock  in  the  Punjab.  But  we  could,  with  the 
Governor’s  help,  perhaps  find  means  even  in  the  present  time  of  stress  of  easing 
the  transition. 

Possibly  you  will  wish  to  send  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  the  P.M.  a  copy 
of  the  Viceroy’s  telegram4  and  your  reply,5  for  which  I  suggest  a  tentative 
draft. 

p.  j.  p. 

Secretary  of]  S [tate]  wishes  this  sent  and  a  copy  of  the  tel[egra]ms  in  and 
out  to  be  supplied  to  P[rime]  M[inister]  and  L[ord]  P[rivy]  S[eal]. 

D.T.M. 


1  No.  625.  2  The  remainder  of  this  sentence  is  by  Sir  D.  Monteath. 

3  Of  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935.  4  See  No.  625,  note  1.  3  Nm  676. 
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Mr  Atnery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&f/iof:  ff  34-3 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  24  April  I942,  7.3O  pm 

Received:  23  April 

7393-  Your  telegram  of  23rd  April,  263-SC.1 1  have  let  Cabinet  know  Glancy’s 
view.  I  shall  be  most  interested  to  see  his  appreciation  and  do  not  underrate 
his  anxiety.  But  I  am  sure  you  agree  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  now 
to  treat  the  draft  declaration,  though  withdrawn  formally  in  view  of  its  non- 
acceptance,  as  non-avenu  and  dead.  Rather  in  my  view  the  line  must  be  that 
the  Viceroy  remains  ready  to  consider  practical  suggestions  put  forward  by 
responsible  leaders,  most  of  all  if  put  forward  jointly,  for  realising  its  aims. 
The  next  move  lies  with  them;  their  talents  and  ours  may  well  be  devoted  to 
finding  practical  means  of  bridging  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  Party  Resolutions,  and  among  these  adjustments  the  means 
prescribed  by  Section  290  of  varying  the  present  composition  of  certain 
Provinces  may  require  consideration. 

1  See  No.  625,  note  1. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/22 

INDIA  OFFICE,  24  April  I942 
PRIVATE  AND  personal  Received:  23  April 

No.  520.  Superintendent  series.  Your  private  letter  of  3 1st  March1  last  sentence. 
I  am  so  glad.  We  are  of  course  agreed  that  protection  of  your  position  is  of 
first  importance  and  in  whatever  else  we  may  fail  I  trust  and  believe  we  shall 
succeed  in  this. 

1  No.  474- 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjP&Jj  10/2 :  ff  37-9 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  24  April  I942,  9.35  pm 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 

522.  Your  private  and  personal  telegram  of  23rd  April,  256-S.1  Cabinet  of 
course  had  your  telegram  of  April  10th  980-S2  and  I  informed  them3  of  the 
alteration  (with  special  reference  to  the  words  in  question  and  your  views  on 
them)  in  the  formula  to  be  published  in  the  White  Paper.  Obvious  reply  to 
any  remarks  on  discrepancies  in  various  texts  is  that  discussions  and  consequently 
precise  wording  of  formula  were  still  in  completely  fluid  state  when  break¬ 
down  occurred  and  I  cannot  see  any  difficulty  in  sticking  to  this  line. 

2.  I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  indicated  in  your  paragraph  2. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  position  vis-a-vis  leaders  of  Congress,  Moslem  League 
and  other  parties,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  it  out 
in  debate,  that  since  all  for  one  reason  or  another  rejected  draft  declaration 
(which  Cripps  said  to  Press  on  nth  April4  was  “withdrawn”)  we  are  in  strict 
theory  (but  not  of  course  in  practice — see  my  reply5  to  your  263 -SC6)  back  at 
status  quo  ante  (compare  concluding  words  of  preface  to  communique  pub¬ 
lishing  draft  declaration7  viz.,  “the  question  whether  they  i.e.  H.M.G.’s  con¬ 
clusions  will  be  implemented  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  those  discussions 
which  are  now  taking  place”).  But  in  relation  to  your  Council  it  may  well, 
as  I  readily  understand,  be  difficult  to  refuse  some  further  measure  of  Indian 
control  of  departmental  functions  which  is  indicated  in  Cripps’  letter  of  10th 
April8  as  having  in  effect  been  offered  as  concomitant  of  acceptance  of  draft 
declaration.  I  think  we  had  better  keep  an  open  mind  as  to  course  to  be  pursued 
till  we  see  how  this  quasi-commitment  is  handled  in  debate;  but  I  think  we 
should  recognise  that  while  constitutional  position  is  unchanged  (this  ruling 
out  any  convention  such  as  adumbrated  in  your  telegram  10th  April  978-S9 
derogating  from  Viceroy’s  control  of  Council  proceedings)  it  may  be  necessary 
to  contemplate  Indian  Member  of  Defence  Co-ordination  at  any  rate,  whether 
or  not  you  find  it  possible  to  contemplate  further  transfers. 

3.  With  reference  also  to  your  personal  telegram  23rd  April  243 -SC10  (which 
I  have  circulated  to  Cabinet)  you  may  rely  on  me  to  make  such  opportunity 
as  I  can  to  pay  tribute  to  and  soothe  feelings  of  Members  of  your  Council. 

1  No.  670.  2  No.  585.  3  No.  664. 

4  The  Times  Delhi  correspondent  reported  on  12  April:  ‘When  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  announced  that 
the  draft  declaration  had  been  withdrawn  he  said:  “We  revert  to  the  position  as  it  was  before  I  came 
out  here”,  but  he  significantly  added,  “though  not  quite  perhaps  to  that  position.”’ 

5  No.  676.  6  See  No.  625,  note  1.  7  No.  456.  8  No.  590.  9  No.  578. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/P&JI  8/509:  f  546 


IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  24  April  I942,  7.45  pm 

personal  Received:  25  April 

524-  Your  personal  telegram,  23rd  April  257-S.C.1  I  have  consulted  Foreign 
Secretary  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  agree  to  your  sending  message  to  Generalis¬ 
simo  on  lines  proposed.  I  am  informing  Prime  Minister. 

1  No.  671. 
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Sir  H.  Seymour  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  ( via  Foreign  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&S/12/2315 :  f  230 

IMMEDIATE  CHUNGKING,  24  April  I942,  2.10  pm 

confidential  Received  24  April,  7.5  pm 

No.  560.  Please  pass  to  Cripps. 

Great  disappointment  is  being  shown  here  at  the  failure  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  talks  in  India.  Several  newspapers  urge  their  renewal  under  Chinese- 
American  mediation  and  the  suggestion  is  also  made  that  an  allied  High 
Command  should  be  set  up  in  India  under  General  Wavell  to  replace  the  present 
purely  British  High  Command.  There  is  some  criticism  of  Gandhi’s  attitude. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  the  Chiang  Kai-sheks  consider  present  deadlock  to  some 
extent  a  personal  failure  for  themselves.  According  to  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  hoped  that  their  visit  to  India  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  galvanising  both  the  Indian  people  and  British  officials  into  a 
sense  of  imminent  danger  but  they  had  apparently  failed.  She  remains  apparently 
impervious  to  explanations,  maintaining  that  Congress  is  the  only  really  repre¬ 
sentative  body  in  India  and  that  our  failure  to  grant  India  independence  now, 
with  control  over  her  own  defences,  means  that  we  shall  lose  India.  She  stated 
in  confidence  that  she  knew  for  a  fact  that  Congress  was  ready  to  break  with 
Gandhi  and  his  doctrine  of  passive  resistance,  had  independence  been  granted 
at  once. 

3 .  It  is  obvious  that  the  Chiang  Kai-sheks  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  the  true  position  in  India  and  are  highly  nervous  of  the  effect  on  China  of  a 
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successful  invasion  of  India.  Their  confidence  in  our  ability  to  defend  it  has 
by  no  means  been  strengthened  by  their  recent  visit  to  Burma. 

4.  Full  press  summaries  were  telegraphed  to  London  and  India  on  April  16th 
and  April  18th. 
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Note  by  Mr  Amery 1 
LjP&Jji  0/2:  ff  28-32 

NOTES  ON  THE  INDIAN  SITUATION 
The  sending  of  the  Cripps  Mission  was  in  no  sense  a  sudden  deathbed  repentance 
involving  a  complete  change  of  policy.  Full  Dominion  Status,  as  defined  by 
the  Statute  of  Westminster,  had  already  been  promised  as  the  goal  by  the  Vice¬ 
roy  at  the  beginning  of  1940.2  The  August  1940  Declaration  not  only  confirmed 
this,  but  declared  the  willingness  of  H.M.G.  that  it  should  come  into  being 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  war  that  Indians  had  agreed  upon  a 
constitution,  subject  however  to  such  agreement  and  to  the  due  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  arising  from  our  historical  connection  with  India.  The  real  new 
development  was  on  this  occasion,  when  the  two  principles  of  an  Indian- 
devised  constitution  and  of  agreement  were  laid  down.  All  that  has  happened 
since  was  implicit  in  that  declaration. 

The  declaration  itself  was,  however,  open  to  the  charge  of  vagueness  on 
several  points.  One  was  that  the  due  fulfilment  of  obligations  would  mean  an 
over-riding  of  the  new  constitution  by  H.M.G.  so  as  to  make  it  in  effect  not 
really  a  Dominion  constitution  or  one  framed  by  Indians  for  themselves.  The 
other  main  charge  was  that  agreement  was  simply  a  device  on  our  part  to 
postpone  self-government,  knowing  that  Indians  would  not  agree. 

The  main  object  of  the  draft  declaration  was  to  set  these  suspicions  at  rest. 
First  of  all  the  full  meaning  of  Dominion  Status  was  set  out  in  the  language  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration3  and  even  the  possibility  of  secession  was  explicitly 
reserved  in  connection  with  the  provision  for  a  treaty,  as  Sir  S.  Cripps  made 
clear  in  talking  to  the  Press.4  The  treaty  provision  was  also  put  in  in  order  to 
emphasise  equality  of  status.  Incidentally,  Cripps  declared  that  we  should  not 
attempt  in  the  treaty  to  secure  any  terms  for  British  trade  interests.5  We  did 
declare  that  we  would  use  the  treaty  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  though, 
as  both  Ambedkar  and  the  Sikhs  have  pointed  out,  this  may  not  mean  very 
much. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  charge  of  deliberate  delay,  two  new  features  were 
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introduced.  One  was  that  we  put  down  our  own  idea  of  what  might  be  a 
suitable  constitution-making  body  and  our  intention  to  give  effect  to  it  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  if  Indians  could  not  by  then  have 
agreed  on  a  better  alternative.  The  other  was  that  the  need  for  agreement  should 
not  hold  back  those  parts  of  India  which  wished  to  get  ahead.  This  was  put 
the  other  way  round  in  the  form  of  non-accession  of  provinces  who  feared 
oppression  from  the  constitution  agreed  by  the  majority.  In  this  respect  individual 
provinces  were  simply  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  States  have  always  been. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  declaration  implicitly  waived 
the  1935  stipulation  that  federation  should  only  come  into  effect  if  a  minimum 
number  of  States  joined.6  It  was  not  even  stipulated  that  a  majority  of  provinces 
was  required  to  set  up  the  new  Dominion,  though  presumably  if  a  constitution 
is  framed  by  the  majority  of  the  kind  of  convention  suggested,  a  majority  of 
provinces  would  probably  adhere  to  it.  This  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
follow.  The  provincial  legislatures,  not  subject  to  the  convention  atmosphere, 
might  quite  well  react  against  a  constitution  and  their  reaction  be  endorsed 
by  a  plebiscite.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  in  Indian  conditions  that  the  convention 
might  agree  upon  a  constitution  and  a  majority  of  provinces  disagree  with  it.7 

In  any  case  it  is  worth  noting — for  no  one  in  India  seems  to  have  noted  it — 
that  the  provision  for  non-accession  by  provinces  is  really  consequential  upon 
the  particular  form  of  convention  suggested.  If,  for  instance,  Indian  political 
leaders  prefer  a  convention  summoned  by  parties  and  communities,  they  might 
quite  well,  in  default  of  agreement,  eventually  settle  upon  some  form  of 
Pakistan,  cutting  across  existing  provincial  boundaries,  i.e.  more  on  the  lines 
of  the  “zones”  demanded  by  Jinnah.  There  is  no  reason,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
why,  if  it  became  obvious  that  the  Moslems  could  not  be  persuaded  to  come 
into  a  constitution,  there  should  not  be8  arrangements  for  the  redistribution 
of  provincial  boundaries  even  before  the  proposed  plebiscite. 

In  any  case,  the  object  of  the  provision  was  not  to  break  up  India;  but  (a)  to 
get  rid  of  the  charge  that  progress  was  held  up  by  insistence  on  agreement; 
(b)  to  compel  Congress  to  face  the  necessity  of  finding  a  constitutional  solution 
which  would  persuade  the  Moslems  to  come  in,  instead  of  trying  to  coerce 
the  British  Government  to  frame  a  constitution  to  coerce  the  Moslems.  The 
responsibility  for  a  decision  between  patience  and  compromise  securing  a 
united  India,  and  greater  haste  in  achieving  an  independent  but  divided  India, 
was  fairly  put  upon  Indians  themselves. 

1  Mr  Amery  appears  to  have  written  this  note  in  preparation  for  his  speech  during  the  debate  on  the 
Cripps  Mission.  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  379,  28  April,  cols.  905-17. 

2  See  No.  43,  note  1.  3  See  No.  195.  4  See  No.  440,  p.  537.  5  See  No.  440,  p.  542. 

6  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Sec.  5. 

7  Note  by  Mr  Patrick:  ‘The  Provinces  under  the  1935  Act  became  bodies  at  least  as  “sovereign”  as 
States.  Hence  option  became  a  necessity  whatever  Convention  was  adopted?’ 

8  Note  by  Mr  Patrick:  ‘contemplated  in  the  1935  Act’. 
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It  was  never  intended  by  the  Cabinet  that  section  (e)  of  the  Draft  Declaration 
should  imply  a  fundamental  change  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  This  was  partly  for  purely  practical  reasons.  The  present  defence 
of  India  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  fighting  in  Burma,  the  defence  of 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  contingent  danger 
in  the  Middle  East.  To  separate  out  India’s  military  responsibility  and  leave  the 
last  word  in  such  matters  as  communications,  supply,  law  and  order,  to  a 
Government  disagreeing  with  British  strategy  and  Wavell’s  operations  was 
out  of  the  question.  Australia  really  affords  no  parallel.  A  further  objection  was 
the  constitutional  one  that  the  kind  of  government  demanded  by  Sapru  &  Co. 
and  by  Congress  since,  would  be  in  the  air,  responsible  to  no  ordered 
scheme  of  constitution,  in  fact  an  arbitrary  dictatorship  of  a  handful  of  party 
leaders.  But  the  most  serious  and  fundamental  objection  is  the  fact  that  any 
such  government  would  have  prejudged  the  future.  That  is  precisely  why  the 
Hindu  moderates  and  Congress  have  insisted  on  it,  and  why  Jinnah  has  again  • 
and  again,  both  before  and  after  the  Cripps  Mission,  declared  his  opposition, 
even  to  the  point  of  revolt. 

The  most  significant  thing,  perhaps,  about  the  whole  of  the  Cripps  negotia¬ 
tions  is  that  from  start  to  finish  the  Indian  political  leaders  did  not  meet  Cripps 
together,  but  separately,  and  do  not  seem  even  to  have  met  each  other  in 
private.  The  whole  situation  would  have  been  different  if  Congress  and  the 
League  had  presented  Cripps  with  an  agreed  demand  for  an  all-Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  including  a  Minister  of  Defence,  the  proportion  of  posts  as  between  the 
different  communities  settled  between  them.  The  effect  this  would  have  had 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  clear  that  the  only  reason  why  it  was  not  done  was  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  What  Congress  hoped  was  that  if  the  principle  were  conceded 
they  could  then  go,  in  a  position  of  power,  to  demand  the  proportion  of  seats 
they  thought  reasonable  and,  if  that  were  not  agreed,  fasten  the  whole  blame 
on  the  other  parties,  or  even  more  upon  the  Viceroy. 

It  was  on  that  main  and  immediate  issue  that  the  negotiations  broke  down. 
On  the  issue  of  the  future  the  various  objections  largely  cancelled  each  other. 
But  it  is  typical  of  Indian  mentality  that  each  element,  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
proposals  an  opportunity  for  getting  their  desires  by  persuasion  or  effective 
organisation,  simply  assumed  that  the  proposals  did  not  give  them  outright 
all  that  they  wanted  and  were  therefore  worthless.  Jinnah  condemns  provincial 
non-accession  as  virtually  killing  any  reasonable  prospect  of  Pakistan,  while 
the  Sikhs  treat  it  as  betraying  them  and  handing  them  over  for  good  and  all 
to  Moslem  rule.  The  real  trouble,  one  might  almost  say,  is  that,  while  they 
all  demand  independence,  none  of  them  has  that  spirit  of  self-government  which 
makes  up  its  own  mind  what  it  wants  to  get  and  is  prepared  to  take  whatever 
is  offered  it  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  achieving  more. 

Any  intelligent  Indian  of  real  good  will  could  have  seen  that  the  whole  object 
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of  our  proposals  was  to  secure  a  free  discussion  as  the  outcome  of  which  the 
unity  of  India  might  be  attained  by  common  consent  under  some  constitutional 
system  giving  greater  guarantees  to  the  Moslems  and  the  Princes9  than  the 
Act  of  1935  or  indeed  than  any  constitution  based  on  the  British  system  of  an 
Executive  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  majority,  i.e.  in  fact  on  a  party  caucus. 

It  may  be  asked  how  far  the  Draft  Declaration  has  been  withdrawn.  Obviously 
certain  parts  of  it  stand.  We  are  not  going  to  go  back,  for  instance,  on  the 
general  definition  of  the  goal  or  on  our  desire  to  attain  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  war  under  a  constitution  framed  by  Indians  for  themselves  and  based 
on  agreement.  Nor  are  we  hkely  to  go  back  on  the  method  of  treaty  for  settling 
outstanding  matters,  e.g.  military  assistance,  the  claims  of  the  Services,  our 
responsibility  for  the  Princes10,  etc.  Nor  is  it  hkely  that  we  can  go  back  alto¬ 
gether  on  something  in  the  nature  of  a  general  right  of  non-accession  for 
Moslem  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  particular  scheme  for  the  constitution¬ 
making  convention  on  a  provincial  basis  and  its  consequentials  may  well  be 
reconsidered  if  a  better  scheme  can  be  devised  by  us  or  by  Indians  for  themselves. 

As  regards  the  immediate  future,  I  imagine  the  offer  under  (e)  remains  open ; 
but  the  initiative  must  now  come  from  Indians.11  We  can  hardly  be  expected, 
after  this  rejection,  to  go  chasing  them  again,  or  to  send  out  yet  another 
emissary. 

One  point  of  major  importance  is  to  answer  the  delusion  that  the  creation 
of  a  National  Government  in  India  would  bring  millions  of  armed  men  to 
India’s  defence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  present  conditions,  the  kind  of 
National  Government  Congress  wanted  would  have  very  seriously  prejudiced 
recruiting  and  the  spirit  of  defence  in  those  parts  of  India  which  supply  the 
armed  forces.  But  even  a  generally  supported  National  Government  cannot 
provide  arms,  which  are  the  bottleneck,  or  create  a  fighting  spirit  in  populations 
which  have  never  had  it. 

To  talk  of  the  parallel  of  Russia,  China,  or  the  Philippines,  is  nonsense.  The 
Russians  have  always  been  good  fighters,  under  the  worst  of  Governments, 
and  have  had  conscription  with  all  the  arms  that  accompany  it.  China  had  a 
generation  of  civil  war  between  different  warlords  and  was  flooded  with  all 
the  cast-off  armoury  of  the  last  war,  before  Japanese  aggression  consolidated 
its  various  contending  elements  in  the  common  defence.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Filipinos  have  put  up  any  resistance  to  the  Japanese  as  a  population. 
The  American  trained  Filipino  army  has  done  well,  but  in  no  way  better  than 
the  British-trained  Indian  Army. 


9  Note  by  Mr  Patrick:  ‘But  how?  What  States  ask  for  is  automatic  protection  without  interference- 
only  obtainable  from  a  non-Indian  Paramount  Power.’ 

10  Note  by  Mr  Patrick:  ‘But  the  Princes  will  demand  sanctions ?’ 

11  Note  by  Mr  Patrick:  ‘As  stated  by  Sir  S.  Cripps’  (see  No.  665,  p.  816). 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  L/P&Jl8l^io :  j 536 

IMPORTANT  NEW  DELHI,  24  April  I942,  5  pm 

Received:  24  April,  7.15  pm 
1122-G.  Following  is  the  summary  of  two  resolutions  passed  by  Madras 
Legislature  Congress  Party,  at  meeting  presided  over  by  Rajagopalachari  at 
Madras  on  April  23rd.  According  to  press  account  46  members  participated 
in  the  discussions  which  lasted  six  hours.  Proceedings  were  not  open  to  the 
press.  Begins.  Madras  Legislature  Congress  Party  regrets  that  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  National  Government  for  India  have  failed  and  in  consequence  nationalist 
( ?  India)  has  been  placed  in  dilemma.  It  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  think  in 
terms  of  neutrality  or  passivity  during  invasion  by  enemy  power.  Neither  is 
it  practicable  to  organise  any  effective  defence  independently  and  uncoordinated 
with  defence  measures  of  Government.  It  is  absolutely  and  urgently  necessary 
in  interests  of  country  to  do  all  that  Congress  can  possibly  do  to  remove  every 
obstacle  in  way  to  establishment  of  national  administration  to  facilitate  present 
situation;  therefore,  inasmuch  as  Moslem  League  has  insisted  on  recognition 
of  right  of  separation  of  certain  areas  from  United  India  upon  ascertainment 
of  wishes  of  the  people  of  such  areas  as  condition  precedent  for  united  nation  [al  ?  ] 
action  at  this  moment  of  grave  national  danger,  this  party  recommends  to 
all-India  Congress  Party  that  to  sacrifice  chances  of  formation  of  National 
Government  for  doubtful  advantage  of  maintaining  controversy  over  unity  of 
India  is  most  unwise  policy,  and  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  choose  lesser 
evil  and  acknowledge  Moslem  League’s  claim  for  separation,  should  same  be 
persisted  in  when  time  comes  for  framing  constitution  for  India,  and  thereby 
remove  all  doubts  and  fears  in  this  regard,  and  to  invite  Moslem  League  for 
consultation  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  agreement  and  securing  ( ?  installa¬ 
tion)  of  national  Government  to  meet  present  emergency. 

2.  Second  Resolution.  Whereas  Province  of  Madras  is  seriously  threatened  with 
enemy  invasion  and  life  is  subjected  to  growing  dislocation;  it  is  suicidal  for 
the  present  and  disastrous  for  future  for  the  peoples’  elected  representatives  to 
remain  passive  and  let  the  people  suffer  under  these  conditions  all  incidents 
of  present  autocratic  administration,  and  also  submit  to  aggression  without 
(?  participation)  (?  in)  defence  of  the  motherland,  and  whereas  participation 
in  defence  is  (?  practicable)  only  if  the  people  are  armed  and  organised  to 
( ?  some)  extent  and  inspired  for  sacrifice :  Madras  Legislature  Congress  Party 
voices  general  feeling  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  there  should  be  at  this 
critical  ( ?  moment)  popular  Government  in  this  Province  doing  the  utmost  to 
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secure  requisite  conditions  for  people  to  play  their  part.  To  facilitate  united  and 
effective  action  Moslem  League  should  be  (?  invited)  to  participate  in  popular 
cjovernment.  Party  therefore  requests  All-India  Congress  to  permit  this  party 
to  take  steps  in  this  end,  notwithstanding  general  All-India  Congress  policy. 
Ends. 

3.  First  resolution  is  reported  to  have  been  passed  by  37  votes  against  6,  3  re¬ 
maining  neutral;  second  resolution  is  reported  to  have  been  passed  by  39  votes 
against  2,  5  remaining  neutral. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

PRIVATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  24  April  I942 

Cripps  arrived  on  Wednesday,1  looking  very  fit  and  quite  reasonably  happy 
about  the  outcome  of  his  mission.  We  are  to  have  the  debate  on  Tuesday,  the 
28th.  Cripps  will  open  and  I  shall  field  the  byes  and  sum  up.  I  have  seen  his 
speech,  at  any  rate  in  its  first  draft,  and  think  it  will  meet  the  case  very  well. 
I  got  him  to  tone  down  a  reference  to  his  and  the  Government’s  desire  to  see 
‘‘democracy”  developed  in  the  States  and  only  refer  to  the  development  of 
‘‘suitable  representative  institutions”.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  point 
which  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  on  which  he  has  committed  himself  in 
writing2  to  the  Princes  and  insists  on  keeping  in  his  speech,  and  that  is  that 
Princes,  on  entering  the  proposed  Union,  cease  to  be  in  any  sense  under 
Paramountcy.  His  argument  is  that  it  is  impossible  in  practice  for  us  either  to 
give  the  necessary  protection  or  carry  out  its  corollary  of  interference  in  case 
of  misgovemment  in  what  would  in  effect  be  an  independent  State,  even  if 
it  does  not  actually  sever  itself  from  the  Empire.  I  confess  I  am  not  convinced. 
In  South  Africa  we  carry  on  the  administration  of  the  Protectorates  in  the 
middle  of  the  territory  of  the  Union,  with  such  police  as  is  necessary  for  internal 
order,  and  frankly  without  facing  the  theoretical  possibility  of  having  to  defend 
these  territories  against  a  hostile  Union.  Again,  to  take  the  more  theoretical 
point,  in  Australia  the  States,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  definitely  transferred 
powers  to  the  Commonwealth,  are  still  in  direct  relation  with  Plis  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  Crown  here.  Their  Governors  are  appointed  from  here 
and  matters  of  all  kinds  are  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the  Dominions  Office. 
Personally,  I  should  have  thought,  though  Cripps  thinks  otherwise,  that  very 

1  22  April.  Sir  S.  Cripps  arrived  on  Tuesday,  21  April.  2  See  No.  527. 
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few  of  the  Princes  would  look  at  a  Union  in  which  their  domestic  affairs  would 
be  subject  to  control  by  an  Indian  Government.  Much  as  some  of  them  resent 
the  intervention  of  the  Political  Department,  they  would,  I  should  have  thought, 
prefer  that  to  the  intervention  of  a  Union  Ministry  instigated  by  local  agitators 
in  their  States. 

2.  I  note  that  the  States  have  put  forward,  no  doubt  as  a  bargaining  point, 
the  idea  that  they  too  might  form  a  Federation  or  Dominion  of  their  own.  I 
think  that  is  all  to  the  good,  at  any  rate  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching 
Congress  what  it  may  have  to  face  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  work  for  a  constitution 
acceptable  to  Muslims  and  Princes,  or  is  going  to  insist  on  separation  from  the 
Empire.  I  don’t  know  how  far  the  Pohtical  Department  still  keeps  up  the  old 
tradition  of  discouraging  Princes  from  dealings  with  each  other  on  questions 
of  this  sort.  That,  I  should  think,  really  belongs  to  an  earlier  phase  and  that 
nowadays  it  is  to  our  interest  and  the  general  interest  of  India  to  encourage 
the  Princes  to  work  together  as  much  as  possible  and  to  consider  seriously 
such  a  possibility  as  a  federation  of  the  main  Rajputana  block,  and  other  similar 
blocks,  apart  from  the  bigger  question  of  a  federation  of  all  the  Princes.  I  am 
talking  of  course  of  the  major  States  and  of  those  minor  ones  that  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  fitted  in  with  them.  There  are  no  doubt  plenty  of  the  quite  small 
ones  for  whom  the  only  appropriate  fate  is  absorption  in  the  adjoining  Province. 

3.  Cripps  seems  a  little  distressed  at  the  idea  that  your  Executive  should  have 
thought  he  had  treated  them  with  scant  consideration.  He  says  they  were  the 
first  people  he  talked  to  and  gave  an  idea  of  the  scheme,  which  then  promptly 
leaked  out.  What  I  don’t  think  he  realises  sufficiently  is  that  the  mere  fact  of 
his  coming  out  and  offering  all  the  places  on  the  Executive  to  the  Pohticians 
has  naturally  in  itself  been  a  mortifying  blow  to  those  who  so  recently  accepted 
service  on  the  Executive  from  patriotic  motives.  However,  that  was  the  fault 
of  the  Government  as  a  whole  and  in  a  sense  implicit  in  the  scheme.  But  I  have 
told  Cripps  that  he  ought  to  say  a  word  about  the  present  Executive  and  I  shall 
certainly  say  more  than  a  word  on  the  subject.  I  do  fully  appreciate  their  feelings 
and  I  know  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  help  them  recover  their  sense  of  collective 
authority  and  to  make  them  feel  that  individually  they  are  not  going  merely 
to  be  scrapped.  On  the  point  which  you  have  just  raised  in  a  telegram,3  that 
they  may  ask  for  some  “convention”  to  govern  their  future  position,  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  very  fact  that  the  negotiations  with  Cripps  broke  down 
on  this  point  and  that  he  left  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands,  was  sufficient 
answer.  After  all,  conventions,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  good,  grow  in  the 
working  and  are  not  things  laid  down  in  advance.  You  have  throughout  en¬ 
deavoured  to  keep  in  line  with  your  Council  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  playing  a  real  part  in  the  Government  of  India  and  I  should  have  thought 
the  only  thing  was  to  continue  on  that  course. 
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4.  There  is,  of  course,  the  question  of  the  Defence  Department.  Would  you 
and  Wavell  perhaps  consider  it  worth  while  carrying  through  the  division 
on  the  lines  of  the  formula  discussed  with  Congress,  with  a  view  to  appointing 
a  good  Indian,  e.g.,  Sikander  or  Firoz,  or  even  a  Prince,  to  carry  the  Defence 
Co-ordination  work?  That  might  give  you  somebody  who  really  could  give 
some  inspiration  to  the  general  public  on  that  side  of  things. 

5.  I  hope  I  may  soon  receive  a  further  report  of  the  progress  made  in  con¬ 
sidering  suggestions  for  propaganda  measures  designed  to  present  to  American 
opinion  a  fuller  picture  of  the  Indian  States.  You  referred  to  the  matter  briefly 
in  paragraph  17  of  your  letter  of  the  24th  November,  and  I  have  since  seen 
the  report  sent  home  by  your  Political  Secretary  of  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
on  the  26th  November.  Interest  in  the  matter  must  have  been  stimulated  in 
America  by  the  attention  paid  by  Congress  to  the  position  of  Rulers  and  States’ 
peoples  in  the  framing  of  the  new  constitution,  and  I  should  say  that  the  field 
is  ripe  for  some  judicious  propaganda,  calculated  to  show  that  the  States  and 
their  Governments  are  not  the  sinks  of  iniquity  which  they  are  represented  to 
be  by  Congress  and  form  an  essential  part  of  the  Indian  polity. 

6.  I  note  that  I  shall  be  hearing  from  you  again  on  the  point  referred  to  in 
paragraph  18  of  your  letter  of  23  rd  January4  about  the  discretion  to  be  allowed 
a  Provincial  Government  in  the  matter  of  absorbing  State  territory.  I  shall  be 
interested  to  see  the  views  of  your  constitutional  experts.  Provisionally  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  provisions  of  Section  290  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act  secure  a  considerable  say  in  regard  to  any  such  proposal  to  the  Provincial 
legislature.  Nimrana5  is  evidently  not  a  paying  proposition  and  the  Provincial 
authorities  could  not  perhaps  be  expected  to  welcome  the  prospect  of  its 
administration  falling  on  their  budget.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  well  be  that 
we  shall  eventually  have  to  revise  Provincial  boundaries,  in  order  to  meet  both 
Muslim  and  Sikh  objections,  as  a  preliminary  to  actually  giving  effect  to  the 
non-accession  principle. 


3  No.  670.  4  No.  30. 

s  A  chiefship  with  an  area  of  29  square  miles,  a  population  of  9,000  and  a  revenue  of  Rs.  40,000, 
forming  an  enclave  within  Alwar  State.  The  Ruler  was  a  feudatory  of  the  Maharaja  of  Alwar,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  pay  tribute.  As  his  resources  were  regarded  as  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  this  obligation  as  well  as  providing  an  administration  for  his  subjects,  the  question  of 
absorbing  Nimrana  into  a  larger  unit  had  come  under  discussion.  The  Punjab  Government  had 
declined  the  offer  on  account  of  the  financial  liability  involved. 
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Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125 1 56 


CONFIDENTIAL  GOVT.  HOUSE,  BOMBAY,  24  April  I942 

REPORT  NO.  104 

1.  Reactions  to  the  result  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  Mission.  As  is  always  the  case 
here,  it  is  not  easy  to  assess  precisely  the  public  reactions  to  the  breakdown  of 
the  negotiations  conducted  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  I  do  not  notice  any  deterioration  or  any  bitterness,  with  the  exception 
which  I  shall  mention  later.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  I  hoped 
would  be  the  case,  the  proposals,  though  they  have  failed,  have  produced  a 
nett  gain,  particularly  in  those  quarters  which  were  formerly  our  most  per¬ 
sistent  opponents.  From  an  informant  whom  I  have  usually  found  reliable, 
I  learn  that  a  very  much  better  feeling  exists  amongst  those  who  professed 
to  have  doubts  about  our  ultimate  intentions.  The  Draft  Declaration  has  satisfied 
a  great  many  of  them  on  that  point.  I  also  hear  that  local  informed  Congress 
opinion  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  provision  of  non-accession,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  the  only  method  so  far  put  forward,  with  any  prospects  of 
success,  for  obtaining  Muslim  agreement  to  discussions  about  a  future  constitu¬ 
tion.  This  view  is  said  to  find  a  good  deal  of  support  amongst  local  Congress 
people,  although  it  has  not  been  declared  openly,  and  all  nationalist  newspapers 
condemn  the  proposals  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  would  vivisect  India. 

There  have  been  no  public  declarations  by  Muslims  here,  but  most  Mushm 
newspapers  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  negotiations  on  the 
ground,  first,  that  they  have  not  been  let  down,  as  they  feared,  and  secondly, 
that  the  negotiations  camiot  have  failed  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Congress  intransigence  which  is  the  real 
obstacle.  Parsees,  I  am  told,  are  generally  relieved  that,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
Congress  will  not  regain  power. 

The  exception  to  which  I  have  referred  is  Ambedkar.  He  came  to  see  me 
to  discuss  the  establishment  of  the  National  War  Front,  and  although  he  has, 
with  no  enthusiasm,  agreed  to  give  it  some  support,  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  let  off  to  me  some  very  bitter  steam  about  the  Draft  Declaration.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  as  good  as  told  that  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  were 
the  only  bodies  which  counted,  and  that  if  they  agreed  to  the  proposals,  it 
would  not  matter  what  he  or  the  Depressed  Classes  thought  about  them.  He 
professed  to  be  bitterly  disillusioned  and  to  feel  humiliated.  He  declared  that 
the  proposals  went  back  on  the  August  Declaration,  and  that,  with  the  example 
of  the  Irish  Treaty  before  him,  the  suggestion  that  minorities  could  be  safe- 
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guarded  by  means  of  a  treaty  was  a  very  poor  joke.  How,  he  asked,  could  he 
and  his  friends  be  expected  to  continue  their  support  of  Government  if  they 
were  to  be  let  down  in  this  way?  He  had  thought  of  resigning  from  the 
National  Defence  Council  but  had  decided  to  carry  on  for  the  time  being, 
but  he  could  not  be  expected  to  show  any  enthusiasm  in  support  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  reasoned  with  him  as  best  I  could,  but  I  fear  made  little  impression 
upon  him.  This  mood  of  disgruntlement  has  been  noticeable  in  Ambedkar  for 
a  long  time — certainly  since  he  was  not  taken  in  to  the  expansion  of  your 
Executive  Council,  as  he  had  hoped.  He  will,  I  expect,  succeed  in  obtaining 
some  support  for  his  views  amongst  his  followers  in  this  Province,  for  he  is 
the  only  individual  amongst  them  who  is  capable  of  thinking  for  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  this  disgruntlement  is  largely  a  personal  matter. 
As  you  know,  his  own  financial  position  has  been  worrying  him  for  some  time. 
I  have  reason  to  beheve  that  he  owes  money  to  certain  people  who  have  helped 
him  in  the  past,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  any  of  it  back,  and  is  even  rather 
rude  if  they  mention  the  subject.  As  you  know,  too,  he  has  been,  for  some  time, 
anxious  to  obtain  a  position  in  the  High  Court  or  elsewhere,  in  which  he  could 
have  a  chance  of  providing  for  his  own  future.  He  has  given  me,  for  some  time, 
the  impression  of  a  man  who  is  no  longer  really  interested  in  the  work  he  is 
doing  for  his  own  followers,  and  is  anxious  to  reach  a  different  sphere.  He  is 
inclined,  unfortunately,  to  attribute  the  difficulties  of  his  own  position  to  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  against  him  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Depressed  Classes, 
and  from  that  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the  belief  that  we  do  not  concern  ourselves 
about  him  unduly  because  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  Depressed  Classes.  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  something  done  for 
him,  and  I  hope  that,  if  a  further  expansion  of  your  Council  is  now  possible, 
he  will  be  included, — not  on  personal  grounds  alone,  but  so  that  we  may  retain 
the  interest  of  the  Depressed  Classes.  He  has  been  unhelpful  about  recruitment 
of  Mahars,  and  does  not  put  his  weight  behind  it  overmuch,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  long  clamoured  for  Mahars  being  taken  into  combatant  units. 
Nevertheless,  the  recruitment  of  Mahars  continues,  but  not  as  well  as  it  would 
do  if  he  were  really  keen  to  help. 

Apart  from  the  bitterness  displayed  by  Ambedkar,  I  think  that  the  failure 
of  Cripps’  negotiations  has  left  us  in  no  worse  position,  and  the  nett  result  is 
probably  some  gain. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Arnery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

IMMEDIATE  DEFIRA  DUN,  25  April  1942,  1.2 5  am 

personal  Received:  25  April,  5  am 

No.  272-S.C.  I  understand  that  B.B.C.  broadcast  on  April  22nd  summarising 
or  quoting  Cripps’  press  conference  included  the  following  sentence,  which 
was  repeated  in  all  the  Indian  broadcasts  but  which  has  apparently  been  cut  out 
of  Reuters  and  Press: 

Begins.  Right  up  to  the  last  two  days  I  thought  that  a  settlement  was  possible 
when  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  Congress  leaders  would  not  negotiate  with 
Viceroy.  Ends. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  means,  and  would  be  very  grateful  for 
explanation. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Arnery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  25  April  1942,  1  am 

personal  Received:  25  April,  12.45  am 

No.  278-S.C.  My  personal  telegram  of  25th  April,  No.  272-S.C.1  Alleged 
statement  by  Cripps.  This  is  now  receiving  much  prominence  here,  and 
Hindustan  Times  leader  of  today  says :  “Whatever  the  real  explanation  we  hope 
it  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  Though  Reuter  makes  no  mention  of  it  the  B.B.C. 
broadcasting  in  its  overseas  service  on  Wednesday2  attributed  to  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  the  statement  that  the  Congress  was  not  willing  to  negotiate  regarding 
present  arrangements  with  the  Viceroy  whose  business  it  was  under  the  present 
constitution”.  Quite  apart  from  the  embarrassing  nature  of  the  situation  which 
this  sort  of  statement,  for  which  there  is  no  shadow  of  foundation,  may  create 
for  me  personally,  it  is  of  utmost  necessity,  in  the  interest  of  the  situation  here 
that  there  should  be  an  immediate  dementi  by  Cripps  of  use  of  these  words  which 
I  cannot  believe  he  ever  uttered.  I  feel  entitled  to  ask  you  to  ensure  that  this 
is  done  without  delay. 


1  No.  685. 


2  22  April. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 


IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  25  April  1Q42,  3.35  pm 

Received:  25  April,  5.50  pm 
No.  281-S.C.  Your  telegram  of  24th  April,  No.  7393. 1  I  of  course  quite  agree 
that  we  cannot  treat  declaration  as  though  it  had  never  come  into  being  and 
proceed  as  though  we  had  never  made  any  offer.  But  I  am  anxious  to  keep  as 
much  elbow  room  as  possible,  and  particularly  on  this  difficult  question  of 
minorities,  and  you  and  other  government  speakers  in  the  debate  can  ease 
matters  for  the  Chief  and  for  me  if  they  will  bear  in  mind  anxiety  of  Sikhs  and 
avoid  increasing  it.  That  I  am  pretty  sure  you  can  do  by  saying  comforting 
things  about  minorities.  Sikh  morale  is  a  “first  priority”  in  the  army  and  for 
recruiting.  I  quite  agree  that  we  can  continue  on  the  lines  that  the  Viceroy  is 
ready  to  consider  practical  suggestions  put  forward  by  responsible  leaders,  but 
while  I  remain  anxious,  as  you  know,  to  reassure  my  Council,  I  think  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  be  well  to  say  “responsible  party  leaders”.  I  shall 
certainly  be  getting  suggestions  in  the  immediate  future  from  my  Council 
designed  to  pick  up  certain  of  the  concessions  which  would  have  been  made 
had  Cripps’  negotiations  gone  through,  and  I  do  not  think  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  will  be  any  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  find  ourselves  in  any  degree 
committed  in  that  matter,  for  important  as  the  Council  in  its  present  form  may 
be,  its  support  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  support  of  leaders  of  major 
political  parties.  If  all  the  plums  are  eaten  now  the  cupboard  will  be  awkwardly 
bare  when  the  critical  moment  comes  for  a  settlement.  Finally  you  should 
know  that  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  Congress  will  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  assume  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  until  after  a  substantial 
British  victory  over  the  Japanese. 


1  No.  676. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  25  April  I942 

PERSONAL 

No.  22— U.  I  think  it  is  important  that  some  opportunity  should  be  taken  in 
the  debate  not  only,  as  I  have  separately  suggested,  of  making  a  cordial  reference 
to  my  Executive  Council,  but  of  reaffirming  confidence  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  myself  as  Governor-General.  It  is  clear  from  Press  comments 
that  Cripps  Mission  is  regarded  in  many  quarters  here  as  having  been  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  Governor-General  as  well  as  on  the  Council,  and,  while  that  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  of  real  importance  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  any  quarters 
here  that  I  have  the  complete  support  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  well  as 
their  full  confidence.  I  am  going  to  have  an  extremely  difficult  time  in  these 
next  few  weeks,  what  with  the  war  and  with  holding  together  of  Council, 
which  is  clearly  in  a  state  of  acute  sensitiveness  and  irritation  as  a  result  of  the 
Cripps  Mission,  and  the  more  that  can  be  done  to  strengthen  my  hand  the  better. 
Clearly  if  Winston  is  speaking  in  the  debate  he  would  be  the  right  man  to  say 
anything  that  was  to  be  said,  and  indeed  if  he  were  speaking  it  would  cause 
comment  were  the  expression  of  confidence  such  as  I  have  suggested  to  come 
only  from  some  other  Member  of  Government,  even  from  yourself. 


689 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/158 

25  April  1942 

24-U.  My  personal  telegram  No.  278-SC1  of  today.  You  will  realise  fully 
difficulty  of  situation  created  by  suggestion  such  as  that  attributed  to  Cripps, 
which  of  course  directly  places  responsibility  on  the  Viceroy,  and  necessity  of 
immediate  withdrawal  or  dementi.  Statement  is  of  course  wholly  without 
foundation  and  most  damaging  and  embarrassing  from  my  point  of  view  in 
endeavouring  to  hold  extremely  difficult  situation  here.  Further  telegram 
follows. 


1  No.  686. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/158 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  25  April  I942,  1 2.45  pm 

Received:  25  April,  10.50  pm 
25~bh  Your  letters  of  3  April1  and  11  April2  just  received.  I  think  you  should 
know  that  while  Cripps  kept  me  in  general  touch,  there  was  little,  if  any, 
consultation,  and  I  am  still  unaware  of  much  that  he  may  have  said  to  Congress 
in  his  conversations.  I  made  formal  protests  to  Cripps  either  on  merits  or 
because  I  had  not  been  consulted,  on  various  occasions,  but  when  I  told  him 
that  I  could  not  take  responsibility  for  certain  decisions  or  courses  of  action, 
his  reply  was  invariably  that  the  responsibility  was  entirely  his,  and  that  he 
would  take  it.  He  has  not  contradicted  Azad’s  allegation  (letter  of  11  April)3 
that  he  held  out  hopes  of  Cabinet  government  with  the  Viceroy  in  the  position 
of  the  King ;  there  may  well  have  been  loose  talk  about  conventions  binding4 
the  Viceroy,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  was ;  on  Indianisation  I  repeatedly 
warned  Cripps  of  my  view  as  regards  portfohos,  service  membership,  etc,  but 
he  told  me  that  he  had  Cabinet  authority  to  offer  100%  Indianisation  if 
necessary.5  Whatever  he  offered  as  regards  either  Home  or  Finance  was  entirely 
against  my  views  and  protests.  I  was  not  consulted  on  points  mentioned  in 
para.  1  of  your  letter  of  31  March.6  The  history  of  the  Cripps-Johnson7 
formula  you  know;  you  will  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence  (my  telegram  dated  22nd  April  No.  247-SC,8  etc)  about  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  it  of  the  words  “until  the  new  constitution  comes  into  operation”; 
and  incident  discussed9  in  my  telegram  278-SC10  of  today  is  only  the  latest 
stage.  Best  general  comment  on  the  way  things  were  going  is  the  Cabinet 
telegrams11  to  Cripps,  and  the  replies,  or  absence  of  replies,  to  the  specific 
points  raised  in  them. 

2.  As  I  was  never  informed  of  Cripps’s  instructions,  and  he  was  here  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Cabinet  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  plead¬ 
ing  that  he  had  full  responsibility,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  exercise  any 
check  on  him,  and  while  the  remedy  of  a  break  was  available  (and  very  present) 
to  me,  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  since  much  more  than  my  personal  position, 
viz :  the  possible  solution  of  the  Indian  issue,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  was  at  stake,  I  had  no  option  in  duty  but  to  accept  this  handling 

1  No.  517.  2  No.  610.  3  No.  604. 

4  ‘binding’ deciphered  as ‘in  communication  with’.  5  See  No.  539.  6  No.  476. 

7  ‘Johnson’  omitted  in  decipher.  8  No.  663. 

9  ‘incident  discussed’  deciphered  as  ‘its  discussion’.  10  No.  686.  11  Nos.  567  and  568. 
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of  the  matter.  But  I  accept  no  responsibility  for  anything  done  or  said  by  Cripps 
outside12  the  actual  words  of  the  declaration,  and  my  personal  feeling  you  can 
imagine. 

3.  Use  your  own  discretion  about  letting  Winston  see  this  for  his  own  informa¬ 
tion  only.  I  realise  how  difficult  the  position  is. 

12  ‘outside’  omitted  in  decipher. 


691 

Sir  H.  Seymour  to  Mr  Eden 
Telegram,  LIP&SI12I2313:  f  229 

IMMEDIATE  CHUNGKING,  25  April  I942,  12.30  pm 

Received:  23  April,  3.40  pm 

No.  563.  My  telegram  No.  560.1 

Chiang  Kai-shek  has  now  told  me  that  he  is  not  unduly  disappointed  at  the 
turn  of  affairs  in  India  as  he  feels  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  will  be  reached 
sooner  or  later.  He  said  also  that  one  should  not  be  too  pessimistic  about  war 
prospects  in  India  as  he  regards  Nehru’s  recent  declarations  in  favour  of 
assistance  as  important  and  encouraging. 

Repeated  to  Government  of  India  No.  259. 

1  No.  680. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  L/P&JlSf  i  0 :  f  333 

new  Delhi,  23  April  1942,  2.33  pm 
Received:  23  April,  7.30  pm 
1132-G.  Following  is  summary  of  Press  statement  issued  by  Executive 
Committee  of  all  [India  ?]  Council  of  Indian  Christians.  Proposals  in  War 
Cabinet  draft  declaration  are  appreciable  advance  on  any  pronouncement 
hitherto  made  by  British  Government  but  scheme  is  open  to  certain  grave 
objections.  Right  of  secession  is  likely  to  lead  to  conflict;  present  provincial 
boundaries  are  artificial  and  several  minorities  within  them  may  ask  for  similar 
right  of  self-determination  for  themselves.  Peoples  of  Indian  States  have  no 
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say  in  constitution-making  Assembly.  There  are  no  adequate  provisions  for 
representation  of  point  of  view  of  smaller  minorities  in  Constituent  Assembly. 
We  are  disappointed  at  reservation  of  defence;  we  cannot  believe  that  any 
responsible  Indian  Defence  Minister  will  interfere  in  legitimate  discharge  of 
Commander-in-Chief  s  duties ;  without  concession  on  this  point,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  secure  full  co-operation  of  Indians  in  war  effort.  We  re-affirm 
unanimous  demand  of  Indian  Christian  Community,  which  next  to  Moslems 
is  the  largest  religious  minority  in  India,  for  due  representation  in  any  new 
Indian  Cabinet. 


693 

Mr  Arnery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  LjP&Jj  10/2 :  f  12 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  25  April  I942,  3.33  pm 

PERSONAL 

527.  Your  telegram  25th  April  272-S.C.1  Sentence  you  quote  seems  to  be 

compressed  from  more  than  one  passage  in  report  of  Cripps  press  conference. 

My  immediately  succeeding  telegram2  gives  relevant  passages. 

1  No.  685. 

2  Telegram  528  of  25  April  transmitted  the  following  extracts  from  No.  665  (pp.  815-7,  824-5) :  from 
‘question:  You  havejust  said  that  you  came  very  near’  to  ‘rejection  from  the  Congress  President’; 
from  ‘question:  Were  they  prepared  to  form  a  National  Government’  to  ‘discussions  with  the 
Viceroy’;  and  from  ‘question:  Supposing  for  the  moment’  to  ‘sir  Stafford  cripps:  They 
would  have  been  responsible  to  the  Viceroy’.  L/P&J/10/2:  f  13. 
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Sir  H.  Dow  (Sind)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/98 

D.-O.  No.  154/F.R.  GOVT.  HOUSE,  KARACHI,  2j  April  1942 

5.  There  is  genuine  disappointment  that  the  Cripps  Mission  was  unsuccessful. 
Allah  Bakhsh,  who  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Stafford,  stated  to  me  quite 
categorically  that  it  was  then  made  quite  clear  to  him  that  in  everything  except 
Defence,  the  enlarged  Council  would  be  a  real  Cabinet,  able  to  take  majority 
decisions  over  which  the  Viceroy  would  have  no  veto.  He  asserts  that  near  the 
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end  of  the  discussions,  Sir  Stafford  went  back  on  this;  from  which  he  deduces 
that  this  was  on  instructions  from  Whitehall.  This  is  a  view  which  seems  to 
be  spreading  in  the  Press,  and  if  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in  fact  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  contradict  it.  But  possibly  the  forthcoming 
debate  in  the  House  will  clear  up  this  question. 

695 

Sir  M.  Hallett  ( United  Provinces)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/105 

SECRET  25  April  1942 

No.  U.P.-135 

4.  But  though  there  may  be  doubts  about  war  developments,  it  is  more  in. 
regard  to  the  political  situation  that  doubts  are  felt.  Have  we  heard  the  last  of 
the  Cripps  Mission  and  will  His  Majesty’s  Government  make  another  attempt 
to  placate  Congress,  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  America  and  because  Congress 
leaders  such  as  Nehru  show  in  their  speeches  their  hostility  to  Japan?  Again 
there  is  of  course  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude  of  Congress  and  the 
meeting  in  a  few  days  time  at  Allahabad  will  be  interesting.  One  group  is 
reported  to  be  anxious  to  get  back  Gandhi  and  to  support  his  policy  of  non¬ 
violence.  In  Madras  I  see  that  the  Congress  Committee  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
approve,  or  at  least  to  acquiesce  in,  Pakistan  and  to  suggest  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  League.1  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  here  in  the  United 
Provinces  would  ever  accept  that !  Nehru’s  vague  allusions  to  what  he  means 
by  war  effort  do  not  tend  to  clarify  the  situation. 

5.  The  Muslims  are  obviously  even  more  apprehensive  than  before  of  the 
Hindus.  I  recently  had  an  interview  with  Chaudhri  Khaliq-uz-Zaman  and  later 
with  a  deputation  of  the  Muslim  League  Civil  Defence  Committee  consisting 
of  Nawab  Muhammad  Ismail,  Chaudhri  Khaliq-uz-Zaman  and  another  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Muhammad  Isa,  who  came 
to  see  me  about  their  defence  programme.  Unfortunately  Nazim-ud-Din  from 
Bengal  who  is  a  member  of  this  deputation  had  to  go  back  to  Calcutta.  The 
object  of  the  deputation  which  I  gather  is  going  to  see  all  Governors  was  to 
explain  that  they  were  aiming  at  protection  and  defence,  not  aggression ;  they 
were  not  out  to  start  an  opposite  Government  but  would  keep  in  touch  with 
Government  and  Government  officers;  they  would  try  to  assist  in  A.R.P. 
organisation  but  felt  that  to  join  civic  guards  would  make  both  their  position 
and  ours  difficult.  They  are  clearly  in  my  view  more  afraid  of  the  Hindus  than 
the  Japs  and  they  are  somewhat  apprehensive  about  the  safety  of  Mushms  in 
isolated  villages,  when  they  might  have  to  remove  to  safer  areas ;  they  expressed 
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some  anxiety  about  the  attitude  of  Nepal  and  referred  to  rumours  that  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha  were  getting  in  touch  with  the  Nepal  Government  (I  am 
trying  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  and  possibly  the  D.I.B.  might 
help  me).  The  Chaudhri  in  Inis  private  interview  referring  to  the  need  for 
protection  referred  as  an  example  to  East  Bengal  where  Muslims  are  74  per 
cent  of  the  population;  there  they  apprehended  that  the  Hindus  would  be 
armed  by  the  Japs  and  would  help  the  enemy  as  some  at  least  of  the  Burmans 
have  done  and  attack  the  Muslims. 

6.  Referring  to  the  present  pohtical  situation,  he  too  raised  the  question 
whether  we  shall  make  another  attempt  to  placate  Congress  and  he  said  that 
it  was  desirable  that  Your  Excellency  should  go  on  with  the  attempt  to  form 
a  National  Government  irrespective  of  Congress  and  he  implied  that  Jinnah 
would  come  in,  if  it  did  not  compromise  the  Muslim  position  in  a  future 
constitution  and  if  we  kept  to  the  draft  declaration  in  so  far  as  it  implied 
Pakistan.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  definitely  pleased  with  the  declaration  which 
he  interpreted  as  implying  Pakistan,  though  Cripps  had  definitely  said  it  did 
not.  Getting  more  on  to  detail,  he  did  not  of  course  like  the  question  of 
accession  to  be  decided  by  the  legislatures  as  at  present  constituted;  for  example, 
in  Bengal  the  European  group  might  come  in  and  their  fate  might  be  decided 
by  Arthur  Moore  or  European  businessmen  who  merely  thought  of  themselves. 
He  emphasised  the  necessity  for  Muslims  to  maintain  the  British  connection 
and  for  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Islamic  powers  whose  religion 
was  not  unlike  Christianity.  He  seemed  to  hope  that  we  should  help  to  develop 
industries  in  the  Pakistan  areas.  Referring  to  the  provinces,  he  held  the  view  that 
tlnis  would  depend  on  what  happened  at  the  Centre.  I  hope  Your  Excellency 
may  find  this  interesting.  We  must  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Muslims 
and  I  feel  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so,  provided  we  stick  to  the  draft  declara¬ 
tion  and  interpret  it  as  accepting  the  principle  of  Pakistan.  The  defence  organisa¬ 
tion  will  not  I  think  be  troublesome,  if  they  keep  in  touch  with  Government. 
They  may  also  in  some  cases  co-operate  with  non-Muslims. 

7.  Another  point  which  causes  doubts  in  many  minds  is  regarding  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Louis  Johnson.  Some  days  ago  he  was  reported  to  have  com¬ 
pared  our  treatment  of  India  with  America’s  treatment  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  then  he  had  asked  people  to  come  over  and  see  him  at  Cochin 
House  if  they  had  any  suggestions  to  make  about  the  future  of  India.  It  is, 
as  one  of  my  officers  has  represented  to  me,  just  as  if  Lord  Halifax  had  asked 
the  Negro  population  of  America  to  put  their  grievances  before  him.  But  this 
is  only  a  comparatively  minor  point.  His  speeches  and  general  attitude  convey 
the  impression  that  America  will  compel  us  to  hand  over  to  Congress.  Writing 


1  See  No.  682. 
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on  his  recent  broadcast,  the  National  Herald  published  an  article  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  “Churchill  must  go”.  These  are  some  quotations  from  it: 
“Whatever  be  our  internal  differences,  we  are  convinced,  and  the  world  too 
is  convinced,  that  Britain  is  never  sincere,  never  honest  in  her  dealings  with 
India — she  will  never,  never  discharge  her  so-called  promises  to  the  people  of 
India”.  “The  last-minute  breakdown  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  reac¬ 
tionaries  in  India”.  “The  time  has  come  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  act  and  we  suggest 
that  he  should  act  decisively.  He  should  tell  the  British  people  to  be  done  with 
Churchill  and  Amery  as  the  worst  enemies  of  a  vigorous  common  alhed  effort 
and  as  the  worst  opponents  of  a  common  allied  victory.”  The  Hindustan  Times 
on  the  same  date  (April  24th)  puts  really  the  same  ideas  in  less  objectionable 
language.  “We  suggest  to  Colonel  Johnson  that  without  the  hearty  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  country,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
defend  the  country  against  the  menace  which  threatens  it.  If  he  agrees,  then 
we  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  the  British  Government  in  language  which  ' 
they  can  understand  that  they  must  first  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
of  India  before  thinking  of  the  defence  of  India.” 

8.  I  hope  I  do  not  appear  to  be  paying  too  much  attention  to  these  news¬ 
paper  articles,  but  they  do  have  a  wide  circulation  and  they  do  seem  to  me 
to  represent  what  some  elements  in  Congress  think,  that  America  is  going 
to  help  them  to  get  rid  of  British  Imperialism.  It  is  no  doubt  a  misinterpretation 
of  Colonel  Johnson’s  utterances  which  were  designed  primarily  to  show  that 
America  would  help  and  was  helping  India  in  the  war,  by  troops,  planes  and 
lend  and  lease.  But  it  is  extremely  dangerous  that  the  idea  should  get  abroad 
that  Roosevelt  disapproves  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  policy  in  regard  to 
India  and  is  even  prepared  to  interfere  in  that  policy.  Such  an  idea  is  bound  to 
be  popular  with  all  those  persons  who  for  years  have  attacked  British  Im¬ 
perialism  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  us  all,  from  Your  Excellency  and 
General  Wavell  downwards,  with  inefficiency  and  insincerity.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  clarify  the  position.  The  publicity 
given  to  Nehru’s  speeches  and  tours  is,  I  suppose,  inevitable,  but  the  Muslims 
I  know  feel  that  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  no  press  to  support  them 
and  only  a  few  representatives  of  their  view  in  England  or  America,  even  the 
press  agencies,  which  should  be  impartial,  are  too  Congress-minded. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

important  26  April  1942 

No.  299-S.C.  Your  telegram  No.  72761  of  23rd  April,  paragraph  1.  The  name 
of  the  National  Defence  Front  has  been  changed  to  National  War  Front,  in 
order  to  suggest  a  more  positive  attitude  to  winning  the  war,  but,  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  Cripps  visit,  Provincial  leaders  could  not  be  appointed  in 
most  Provinces  because  persons  sympathetic  towards  the  objects  of  the  Front 
were  reluctant  to  come  forward.  For  this  reason,  preliminary  work  only  has 
so  far  been  done.  I  have  telegraphed2  to  Governors  to  give  now  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  Front  and  expect  its  real  development  to  begin  soon.  I  will  let  you  have 
further  details  in  due  course  and  have  every  expectation  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  mobilise  plenty  of  support  in  the  right  quarters. 

1  No.  669.  2  No.  641. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PUJ/iof:  f  9 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  26  April  1942,  1.4$  pm 

PERSONAL 

7489.  Your  personal  telegram  25th  April,  278-S.C.1  I  hope  my  telegrams 
Nos.  5272  and  528s  will  enable  you  to  deal  with  this.  I  am  giving  copies  of  all 
these  telegrams  to  Cripps  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  debate. 


1  No.  686. 


2  No.  693. 


3  See  No.  693,  note  2. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I51 0 :  f  534 

IMPORTANT  NEW  DELHI,  26  April  IQ42,  4.30  pm 

Received:  26  April,  8.43  pm 
1445-G.  Following  is  summary  of  the  press  account  of  statement  by  Nehru  at 
press  conference  in  Calcutta  on  April  25th. 

Begins.  We  are  going  to  make  no  approach  to  British  Government  and  shall 
face  problems  and  perils  with  such  wisdom  and  endurance  as  we  may  have. 
We  prefer  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  arrogant  imperiahsm  or  new  invader. 
Gulf  is  greater  today  than  before  Cripps’  visit.  We  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  question  of  co-operating  with  the  British  efforts  in  India.  To  talk  co¬ 
operation  is  misnomer;  what  is  meant  is  subservience.  Cripps’  charge  that  we 
shirk  responsibility  is  curious  when  responsibility  we  sought  was  denied  us. 
It  surprises  me  that  the  British  Government  should  still  talk  in  old  pre-war 
patronising  language  and  try  to  pose  to  world  as  kind  of  arbitrators  in  India. 
Nehru  expressed  great  surprise  at  content  of  Madras  Congress  Legislature  Party 
resolution1  and  fact  that  it  was  sponsored  by  Rajagopalachari  a  member  of  the 
Working  Committee.  Such  action,  undesirable  at  any  time,  was  extraordinary 
on  eve  of  A.I.C.C.  meeting.  He  entirely  disagreed  with  the  approach  made  in 
resolution.  Ends. 

2.  Following  is  summary  of  press  statement  issued  by  Maulana  Azad  at 
Calcutta  on  April  25th  on  Madras  resolution. 

Begins.  It  greatly  astonished  and  pained  me  that  Rajagopalachari  despite  being 
member  of  the  Working  Committee  should  have  adopted  this  attitude.  Personal 
relationship  however  dear  cannot  deter  me  from  discharging  my  duty  as 
President  of  the  Congress.  In  Congress  organisation  provincial  committee  is 
the  only  competent  body  to  represent  provincial  views  not  Legislative  party. 
Party  itself  was  not  fully  represented;  out  of  91  members  only  52  attended  and 
only  36  voted.  It  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  decision  to  majority  congress  of 
province.  Ends. 

3.  Rajendra  Prasad  is  reported  to  have  described  first  Madras  resolution  as 
premature  if  not  perverse.  As  regards  second  resolution  there  was  no  question 
of  Congress  taking  office  or  joining  any  coalition  in  any  province;  he  saw  no 
chance  of  Congress  reversing  their  policy. 


1  No.  682. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE  DEHRA  DUN,  2y  April  1942,  2  am 

personal  Received:  27  April,  3  am 

No.  302-S.C.  Your  personal  telegram  of  25th  April,  No.  527.1  I  am  much 
obliged.  It  seems  clear  that  Cripps  did  not  make  the  statement  attributed  to 
him.  In  view  of  prominence  it  has  achieved,  a  dementi  still  seems  desirable. 

2.  But  I  am  gravely  concerned  by  what  he  seems  to  have  said  to  the  Press 
about  conventions.  My  view  on  that  is  in  my  telegram  No.  978-S2  of  the 
10th  April  (copy  given  to  Cripps  at  the  time)  and  His  Majesty’s  Government 
(as  I  understand  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  telegram  No.  4692  of  10th  April  to 
Cripps)  accepted  it.  Conventions  are  not  practical  politics  with  a  written  con¬ 
stitution.  I  regard  it  as  vital  that  there  should  be  no  commitment  on  this  matter 
in  debate.  If  any  Government  Speaker  (whether  Cripps  or  anyone  else)  in 
the  debate  commits  us,  or  admits  that  the  Cabinet  were  prepared  (which  as 
I  understand  was  not  the  case)  to  consider  conventions  binding  the  Governor- 
General,  we  shall  be  in  a  most  difficult  position  vis-a-vis  of  my  Council  as  well 
as  of  pohtical  parties.  I  must  therefore  urge  most  earnestly  that  this  position  be 
completely  protected,  and  that  view  of  Cabinet  as  expressed  to  me  (with  which 
I  of  course  entirely  agree)  as  to  impracticability  of  conventions  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  are  dealing  with  be  reaffirmed.  Point  is  of  first-class  importance. 

1  No.  693.  2  No.  578.  3  No.  582. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMPORTANT  DEHRA  DUN,  27  April  1942,  4.50  pill 

Received:  27  April,  4.45  pm 
No.  311-S.C.  Your  telegram  of  20th  April,  No.  507. 1  Following  rough  draft 
desired : 

Begins.  No.  312-S.C.  The  draft  declaration  would  have  granted  all  the 
fundamental  Congress  demands  for  the  future  of  India  after  the  war.  It  gave 
them  a  constituent  assembly  based  on  popular  vote.  It  promised  India  complete 
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self-government  with  the  right  to  secede  from  the  British  Commonwealth. 
It  removed  from  the  constitution  to  be  framed  by  Indians  themselves,  and 
transferred  to  a  treaty  to  be  negotiated  on  equal  terms  between  Britain  and 
popular  Indian  representatives,  all  matters  which  must  be  settled  between  the 
two  countries  in  order  to  discharge  British  responsibilities  and  enable  full 
power  to  be  handed  over.  The  draft  declaration  certainly  contained  features 
unpalatable  to  the  Congress  like  provincial  option  or  the  inclusion  on  the 
constitution-making  body  of  States’  representatives  not  necessarily  elected  by 
the  States’  people.  Such  features,  however,  were  essential  in  order  to  make 
the  whole  scheme  tolerable  to  other  parties  and  interests  in  India  or  to  fulfil 
solemn  pledges  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  These  other  parties  and  interests 
were  not  satisfied  that  the  proposals  went  nearly  far  enough  in  this  direction. 
For  example,  the  Scheduled  Castes  leaders  representing  the  poorest  and  most 
downtrodden  social  strata  protested  that  the  proposals  meant  handing  their 
people  over  to  Hindu  Raj. 

2.  The  Congress  claim  that  the  breakdown  occurred  not  over  such  necessary 
compromises  on  long-term  policy  but  over  clause  (e).  Whatever  legitimate 
misunderstandings  there  may  have  been  over  the  use  of  language  like  “National 
Cabinet”,  it  was  made  absolutely  clear  from  the  start  that  the  negotiations 
must  be  conducted  within  the  terms  of  clause  (e)  as  of  other  clauses  in  the 
draft  declaration.  This  clause  laid  down  that  “until  the  new  constitution  can 
be  framed  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  inevitably  bear  responsibility  for 
and  retain  the  control  and  direction  of  the  defence  of  India”.  Cripps  publicly 
emphasized  that  “no  real  major  fundamental  changes  could  be  made  in  the 
War  Cabinet’s  conclusions”  (his  Press  Conference  of  March  23rd),  and  that 
“the  object  was  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government  to  the  Indian 
people  at  the  present  time  consistent  with  the  possibilities  of  the  present  constitution, 
which  could  not  be  changed  till  the  end  of  the  war”  (his  Press  Conference  of 
March  29th).2  On  the  defence  issue  he  explicitly  denied  that  there  could  be  any 
change  in  the  draft  proposals  on  this  subject  even  if  there  was  a  united  demand 
from  the  political  parties  in  India  (his  Press  Conference  of  March  31st).  The 
Congress  therefore  deliberately  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  these  unalterable 
terms.  Had  they  genuinely  been  unwilling  to  accept  them  on  principle,  they 
could  have  said  so  at  once.  Their  President,  Azad,  said  before  Cripps  arrived 
that  if  he  was  satisfied  that  the  British  Government’s  decision  fell  short  of  the 
Congress  demands  or  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  then  he  would  reject 
it  and  no  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  would  be  summoned  (interview 
with  the  Press  on  March  18th).  The  fact  that  the  Working  Committee  was 
summoned  and  negotiations  proceeded  for  three  weeks  is  proof  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  dare  reject  such  favourable  terms  out  of  hand  even  though  they 
knew  from  the  start  that  in  fundamentals  they  were  unalterable. 
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3 .  Instead,  it  is  now  clear  that  they  set  themselves  to  undermine  the  principles 
of  the  declaration  by  a  series  of  subterfuges  designed  to  secure  for  themselves 
immediate  control  of  the  defence  and  indeed  the  whole  Government  of  India. 
Thus  they  tried — 

(a)  to  whittle  down  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commander-in-Chief; 

(b)  to  eject  him  from  the  Executive  Council  and  leave  him  only  as  a  soldier 
under  political  orders  without  any  assured  liaison  with  the  War  Cabinet; 

(c)  to  get  full  control  of  the  Army,  if  not  during  the  war,  at  least  between 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  setting  up  of  the  new  constitution,  when  its  control 
might  be  an  absolutely  decisive  factor  in  the  communal  and  party  struggle 
which  would  inevitably  precede  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution  and  the 
voting  of  the  provinces  on  it,  and 

(d)  to  turn  the  Governor-General  in  Council  (to  which  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  responsible)  into  an  irresponsible  executive  or  a  Cabinet  responsible 
to  a  Hindu-dominated  legislature,  and  to  break  its  essential  link  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government. 

4.  On  point  ( a ),  His  Majesty’s  Government  went  to  the  limit  to  meet  the 
Congress  case.  Thus,  among  other  important  Defence  functions  they  proposed 
to  entrust  to  an  Indian  Defence  Minister  the  control  of  the  “denial”  policy, 
a  subject  in  which  the  Congress  had  evinced  special  interest  and  on  which  it 
held  views  open  to  strong  criticism  from  the  British  and  Allied  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  it  was  repeatedly  brought  out  in  the  negotiations  that  Defence  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  all  branches  of  Government  in  modern  war.  This 
has  a  double  implication.  On  the  one  hand  it  means  that  Indianisation  of  the 
Executive  Council  as  a  whole  means  Indianisation  of  defence  as  a  whole,  what¬ 
ever  the  particular  responsibility  of  one  member  of  Council,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  On  the  other  hand,  it  means  that  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  ultimate 
responsibility  for  control  and  direction  of  the  defence  of  India  as  part  of  their 
world  war  effort  must  involve  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  whole  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  in  so  far  as  this  is  identical  with  Defence. 

5.  On  point  ( c )  retention  of  ultimate  British  control  of  the  armed  forces 
in  India  between  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution  is 
a  vital  protection  for  minorities.  Feelings  are  likely  to  run  extremely  high  and 
unless  an  impartial  outside  authority  is  present  in  strength,  the  inevitable  result 
must  be  civil3  war,  cf.  the  Saar  Plebiscite.4 

2  See  No.  440,  p.  547.  3  ‘civil’  omitted  in  decipher. 

4  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  1919  stipulated  that  the  Saar  region  on  the  Franco-German  frontier  should 
be  ceded  by  Germany  for  fifteen  years  so  that  France  might  enjoy  the  ownership  of  the  coal  mines. 
The  region  would  be  governed  by  an  international  commission  responsible  to  the  League  of  Nations 
during  this  period,  at  the  end  of  which  the  inhabitants  would  decide  by  plebiscite  whether  they 
wished  to  form  part  of  Germany  or  France.  The  plebiscite  was  duly  held  in  January  1935  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League,  resulting  in  a  90  %  majority  in  favour  of  return  to  Germany. 
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6.  Point  id)  in  the  Congress  campaign  of  sabotage  against  the  draft  declara¬ 
tion  is  fundamental.  Beside  it,  point  (b)  is  secondary.  It  is  of  comparatively  little 
value  to  have  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Council  if  he  has  nothing  to  fall 
back  on  but  his  one  vote  among  many,  backed  theoretically  by  his  right  to 
resign  if  he  is  overruled.  The  fundamental  constitutional  position,  of  which 
the  Congress  leaders  were  fully  aware,  and  which  they  were  plainly  told  from 
the  start  could  not  be  altered  during  the  war,  is  that  the  Government  of  India 
is  in  the  last  resort  responsible  to  Parhament.  No  alternative  is  at  present  possible, 
since  responsibility  either  to  a  series  of  party  caucuses  or  to  the  Indian  legislature 
is  violently  repudiated  by  large  and  powerful  elements  in  India.  Assuming  that 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  British  Parliament  are  at  one  in  seeking  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  complete  victory,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
ultimate  responsibility  to  be  a  drag  on  Indian  self-government.  It  could  be  a 
drag  only  if  India  was  half-hearted  or  defeatist.  Nevertheless  it  must  remain 
in  reserve  both  to  re-assure  minorities  and  to  enable  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  discharge  its  particular  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  India.  It  must  needs 
involve  a  channel  of  communication  and  action  in  the  form  of  overriding 
powers  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  overriding 
powers  although  kept  in  reserve  are  thus  fundamental  both  to  the  retention  of 
the  existing  constitution  in  its  vital  particulars  and  to  the  discharge  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government’s  responsibihties  to  the  Allied  Nations. 

7.  All  this  was  perfectly  well-known  to  Congress  leaders.  They  were  equally 
aware  that  the  minorities  objected  violently  to  the  idea  of  a  National  Cabinet 
in  the  sense  of  one  divorced  from  ultimate  British  control  and  responsible5 
either  to  the  Indian  Legislature  or  to  party  caucuses.  Proof  of  this  was  the 
decision  of  the  Muslim  League  to  oppose  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  motion 
by  N.  M.  Joshi  demanding  the  formation  of  a  National  Government  responsible 
to  the  legislature,  which  was  on  the  Order  Paper  for  12th  February  last  and 
was  withdrawn  in  view  of  its  likelihood  of  defeat.  It  is  grossly  dishonest  of 
Congress  to  allege6  that  their  demand  for  a  Cabinet  Government  with  full 
power  must  be  considered  to  be  the  unanimous  demand  of  the  Indian  people, 
cf.  Jinnah’s  statement  of  April  15th  that  if  the  proposals  of  the  Congress  were 
accepted  on  this  point  “it  would  be  a  fascist  Grand  Council  and  Mussalmans 
and  the  other  minorities  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Congress  Raj”. 

8.  This  indictment  shows  that  the  Congress  negotiators  were  all  along  direct¬ 
ing  their  efforts  to  two  objects — 

(1)  to  destroy  the  essential  basis  of  the  document  on  which  they  were 
ostensibly  negotiating,  and  to  gather  final  control  of  defence  into  hands  which 
have  been  vividly  shown  by  Congress  utterances  to  be  not  only  inexperienced 
but  also  irresolute  in  the  defence  of  India  against  aggression,  and 
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(2)  to  gain  by  this  means  a  position  of  dominance  over  minorities  from  which 
they  could  not  be  dislodged  and  which  would  grossly  prejudice  the  Indian 
people  s  right  to  work  out  untrammelled  their  own  constitutional  future.  Ends. 

5  Deciphered  as  ‘responsibility’.  6  No.  587,  final  para. 
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Sir  G.  Laithwaite  to  Mr  Clauson 


Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/22 

IMMEDIATE 

PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL 


27  April  1942 


No.  314-S.C.  Laithwaite  to  Clauson.  His  Excellency’s  telegram  No.  22-U1  of 
April  25  th.  Grateful  if  Joyce  could  ensure  that  any  reference  to  Governor- 
General  on  lines  suggested  are  sent  in  full  by  Reuters  (unless  you  prefer  to  wire 
them  direct).  Publicity  here  is  important  and  we  want  to  make  the  best  arrange¬ 
ments  possible. 


1  No.  688. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  L/P&JlSfio: f 495 


NEW  DELHI,  27  April  1942,  4.45  pm 
Received:  27  April,  7.45  pm 
1148— G.  Following  is  summary  of  portion  of  press  statement  made  by  Pandit 
Pant  on  April  25th,  commenting  on  Cripps’  recent  statement  at  press  con¬ 
ference.1  Begins:  Cripps  volunteered  to  take  entire  blame  for  breakdown  upon 
himself.  But  when  one  looks  at  rest  of  his  statement  one  is  struck  by  rank 
hypocrisy  of  sly  pose.  Every  time  Cripps  has  spoken  since  breakdown,  he  has 
repeated  this  nauseating  cant  but  simultaneously  has  laboured  hard  to  foist 
myth  that  responsibility  for  breakdown  rested  entirely  on  Indian  leaders,  that 
it  was  inevitable  result  of  their  irreconcilable  differences  and  mutual  distrust. 
This  is  mischievous  he.  Negotiations  failed  at  last  moment  just  when  success 
seemed  very  near,  solely  because  Cripps  went  back  on  assurances  he  had  given 


1  See  No.  665,  p.  814. 
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in  unequivocal  terms  at  outset  and  almost  throughout  negotiations.  In  anxiety 
to  organise  defence  of  country,  Congress  Working  Committee  went  to  extreme 
limit  of  self-suppression,  but  found  that  once  again  Britain  was  not  prepared 
to  part  with  any  real  power.  In  certain  quarters  there  was  feeling  then  that 
Cripps  had  been  perhaps  duped  by  diehards,  but  people  have  been  disillusioned. 
Cripps  has  been  sedulously  propagating  lies  faithfully  following  in  steps  of 
Amery  and  others,  only  his  methods  are  more  subtle  and  insidious.  Ends. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
Telegram,  L/PEJ/io^:  f  6 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  27  April  1942,  10. $0  pm 

private  and  personal  Received:  28  April 

535.  Cabinet  have  had  your  telegrams  and  I  have  shown  “U”  telegrams  to 
Prime  Minister  who  has  had  Cripps  at  Chequers  this  week-end.  He  is  not 
himself  speaking  in  debate  and  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  have  Cabinet 
discussion  on  India. 

2.  From  what  I  have  seen  so  far  of  Cripps’  opening  speech  I  think  you  will 
find  points  of  difficulty  expressed  in  more  satisfactory  way  than  hitherto. 

3.  I  need  not  tell  you  I  have  done  my  best  in  all  directions  you  indicate. 


704 

The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  A.  Hope  ( Madras ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/70 

SECRET  VICEROY’S  CAMP,  DEHRA  DUN,  27  April  1 942 

My  dear  Hope, 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  secret  letter  of  the  18th  April1  and  for  the  very 
lucid  account  in  its  opening  paragraphs  of  the  war  position  in  Madras.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  it.  I  need  not  say  that  I  think,  in  acting  as  you  did,  you 
acted  perfectly  correctly,  and  I  support  you  entirely.  I  am  sorry  you  have  not 
a  better  report  to  give  of  the  Europeans.  I  dare  say  that  you  have  taken  appro¬ 
priate  means  to  let  them  know  that  they  did  not  do  too  well. 
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2.  I  can  well  believe  that  Rajagopalachariar  and  his  friends  are  thoroughly 
upset.  1  have  been  much  interested,  in  these  last  couple  of  days,  in  the  courage 
(and  I  think  probably  also  the  realism)  shown  by  Rajagopalachariar  in  his 
proposed  resolution2  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Mushm  League.  But 
it  has  been  no  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  the  leaders 
in  the  Working  Committee  in  particular,  are  so  vehemently  opposed  to  it. 
I  am  interested  in  what  you  tell  me  about  the  possibility  of  his  breaking  away 
from  the  Central  Committee,  and  I  hope  that  if  there  are  any  signs  of  develop¬ 
ments  on  those  lines  you  will  keep  me  in  touch  by  telegram.  I  quite  agree 
that  it  was  well  worth  while  seeing  him.  Reading  what  you  tell  me  in  para¬ 
graph  12  of  your  letter,  I  cannot  help  commenting  to  myself  that  our  cue  is 
evidently  not  to  look  too  pleased  ! 

3.  We  await  the  debate  tomorrow.  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  well 
handled.  Once  it  is  over  and,  as  one  trusts  will  be  the  case,  it  goes  well,  and 
once  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  have  had  their  meeting,  the  air  will 
be  a  httle  clearer. 

With  the  best  of  good  wishes  to  you  in  these  anxious  times. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 


1  No.  651.  2  See  No.  682. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  LjP&Jj  8/310 :  f  494 


NEW  DELHI,  29  April  1942,  4.55  pm 
Received:  29  April,  6.30  pm 
1 159— G.  Following  is  summary  of  Press  Statement  issued  by  Sapru  at  Allahabad 
on  April  28th.  Begins.  Outstanding  fact  is  that  deadlock  which  Cripps  came  to 
solve  continues  and  his  visit  has  left  behind  sense  of  disappointment  and  frustra¬ 
tion.  It  is  particularly  regrettable  that  negotiations  should  have  ended  so  abruptly 
when  gulf  on  question  of  defence  had  nearly  been  bridged.  I  knew  Mahatma 
had  ( ?  taken)  very  ( ?  omission)  line  against  Cripps  proposals,  so  line  taken 
by  Azad  and  Nehru  on  behalf  of  Congress  was  more  moderate  than  one  was 
entitled  to  expect.  It  is  therefore  a  pity  that  negotiations  should  have  broken 
down  on  question  whether  Executive  Council  was  to  work  as  responsible 
Cabinet  and  whether  Viceroy  should  give  some  sort  of  assurance  that  its 
decisions  would  be  accepted  by  him.  Since  1940  I  have  suggested  that  during 
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the  war  Executive  Council  should  be  responsible  to  the  Crown,  though  in 
practice  it  would  seek  to  reflect  popular  opinion  and  establish  (?  closest)  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Legislature.  It  is  difficult  to  beheve  that  any  Viceroy  would  rule 
counter  to  the  united  opinion  of  (?  12)  or  15  men.  I  regret  Cripps  should  not 
have  pursued  matter  further  or  that  word  of  encouragement  should  not  have 
been  forthcoming  from  Viceregal  House. 

2.  I  refuse  to  believe  story  that  political  parties  concerned  were  not  willing 
to  assume  responsibility,  or  that  there  was  any  danger  of  any  Indian  Cabinet 
entering  directly  into  peace  negotiations  with  Japan.  Suggestions  that  liberal 
distribution  of  arms  for  defence  might  endanger  internal  safety  or  British 
connection  ought  not  to  influence  courageous  settlement  of  Indian  question. 
Unfortunately  while  Cripps’  suggestions  about  the  future  contain  some  very 
attractive  features  despite  proposals  calculated  to  disrupt  integrity  of  India,  his 
proposals  about  immediate  present,  which  is  much  more  important,  were 
extremely  vague. 

3 .  It  is  now  being  ( ?  urged)  that  initiative  must  come  from  Indian  political 
parties.  Cripps  concentrated  on  Congress  and  Moslem  League  almost  wholly 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  parties.  I  do  not  believe  either  party  will  take  initiative, 
so  we  shall  stand  where  we  have  stood  for  the  last  two  years,  except  that  sense 
of  frustration  will  be  keener  and  tension  between  communities  greater  than 
before.  I  fear  if  deadlock  continues  there  may  again  be  conflict  between  the 
Government  and  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties  with  disastrous  results. 
Cannot  England  at  this  juncture  produce  a  Lothian  or  a  Montagu?  Ends. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/11 

PRIVATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  29  April  I942 

The  India  Debate1  is  happily  over  and  I  only  hope  that  you  may  be  spared  the 
repercussion  of  further  debates  and  speeches  on  India  from  this  end.  Cripps’ 
original  speech  contained  several  matters  which  worried  me,  e.g.,  his  obsession 
with  the  idea  that  all  relations  with  the  Crown  would  cease  in  the  case  of 
Princes  adhering  to  the  Union;  a  passage  referring  to  conventions  on  the 
parallel  of  what  had  happened  in  the  Provinces,  &c.  But  after  some  discussion 
he  took  them  all  out  and  also  added  a  passage  about  your  Executive.  What 
I  don’t  think  he  understands  is  that  his  proposals  involved  a  great  sacrifice  for 
the  Members  of  your  Executive  and  that  it  was  not  enough  merely  to  tell 
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them,  before  others,  what  he  was  doing  or  had  failed  to  do.  However,  I  hope 
I  put  t  at  right  in  my  speeches,  as  well  as  emphasising  the  Government’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  yourself.  I  hope  also  that  what  I  said  about  the  future  will  have 
eased  things  for  the  Sikhs  without  worrying  Jinnah,  and  that  my  references  to 
the  open  door  for  the  present  gave  away  nothing  that  you  wished  preserved. 

2.  I  fully  realise  the  difficulty  of  the  position  in  which  you  were  placed,  in 
any  case  by  the  mere  fact  of  Cripps’  visit,  and  additionally  by  his  methods. 
It  certainly  was  a  complete  surprise  to  us  here  that  he  seems  to  have  assumed 
that  we  envisaged  the  complete  Indianisation  of  the  Executive  apart  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  yourself.  As  I  tried  to  correct  the  position  in  my 
speech,  it  is  participation  we  invited,  which  clearly  means  a  part  and  not  the 
whole,  and  certainly  does  not  mean  control.  I  doubt  whether,  in  his  eagerness 
for  a  settlement  of  some  sort,  on  top  of  his  natural  inclinations,  he  was  really 
a  match  for  Nehru  and  Azad.  I  expect  he  used  phrases  like  “National  Govern¬ 
ment”  in  the  sense  that  every  section  in  India  would  be  represented,  and  that 
they  took  good  care  at  the  time  not  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  in  order  to 
have  it  up  their  sleeve  afterwards. 

3.  As  you  know,  Nehru  has  an  agent  here,  Krishna  Menon,  an  indefatigable 
worker  on  the  extreme  Congress  line  with  a  tame  clientele  among  certain 
members  of  the  Labour  Party  like  Cove  and  Sorensen  and  even  to  some  extent 
Gordon  Macdonald,  who  was  put  up  as  the  Party’s  spokesman  yesterday.  He 
has  been  priming  them  hard  with  certain  telegrams  of  Nehru’s,  making  out 
Cripps  to  have  perverted  the  true  facts.  That  part  of  Nehru’s  telegrams  they 
used  freely  in  yesterday’s  debate  taking 

good  care  not  to  quote  other  passages  .  .  .2  L. 
showing  Nehru’s  complete  intransigence 

and  bitterness.  Menon  has  even  seen  Cripps  since  he  came  back,  but  I  think  has 
not  got  much  change  out  of  him. 

4.  As  for  the  debate  itself,  Cripps’  statement  was  the  clear  matter  of  fact 
exposition  of  Counsel,  with  no  attempt  at  background  or  colouring,  and  to 
my  mind  implying  a  certain  apology  for  our  own  past.  Otherwise  I  thought 
it  very  good  and  it  satisfied  all  except  a  few  of  the  ones  I  have  already  referred 
to.  These  were  led  off  by  Gordon  Macdonald,  who  incidentally  wished  to  get 
rid  of  both  of  us,  and  made  a  quite  unnecessary  fuss  about  Halifax’s  recent 
speech.  3  It  really  is  a  little  steep  that  we  should  take  unlimited  abuse  from  Con¬ 
gress  lying  down,  but  should  not  even  be  allowed  to  say  that  their  attitude  is 
non-co-operative !  For  the  rest,  the  debate  was  uninspiring.  Winterton  and 

1  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  379,  28  April,  cols.  826-917. 

2  Personal  reference  omitted,  in  which  Lord  Linlithgow  was  apparently  referring  to  the  concluding 

passage  of  para.  1  of  No.  474.  3  See  No.  600,  note  1. 
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Schuster  were  quite  helpful  and  so,  on  the  whole,  was  Reed;  but  none  of  them 
made  anything  that  could  be  called  a  real  contribution  to  the  debate.  My  own 
winding-up  went  down  reasonably  well,  but  of  course  was  mainly  directed 
with  an  eye  on  the  one  hand  to  America  and  on  the  other  to  getting  things 
into  proper  perspective  from  your  point  of  view.  It  is  to  the  latter,  of  course, 
that  I  attach  most  importance,  and  can  only  hope  that  I  have  helped  you  and 
not  let  you  in  for  fresh  trouble  in  any  direction. 

5.  Of  course,  the  incorrigible  appeasers — mostly  people  who  have  de¬ 
nounced  appeasement  in  foreign  affairs  as  the  worst  of  all  crimes — are  already 
saying  that  we  must  run  after  Congress  at  once  in  supplication.  Possibly  the 
results  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  in  the  next  few  days  may  sober 
them  for  a  little.  But  in  the  main  they  are  incorrigible  for  the  simple  reason 
that  admitting  the  facts  of  the  situation  spoils  the  kind  of  speeches  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  make  and  the  articles  they  have  been  accustomed  to  write,  and 
it  is  too  much  intellectual  trouble  to  change  their  ways.  The  same,  I  suspect, 
will  be  true  before  long  of  a  great  many  American  writers.  All  the  same,  I  dare 
say  we  have  gained  at  any  rate  a  residue  of  more  intelligent  thinking  on  India, 
and  it  may  be  of  real  value  that  Cripps  should  have  learnt  as  much  as  I  think  he 
has  learnt.  Personally,  I  believe  much  the  best  line  would  have  been,  not  merely 
to  say  that  we  leave  it  to  them  to  approach  us,  but  to  say  definitely  that  they 
have  missed  the  bus  and  that  we  cannot  be  bothered  with  them  till  the  war  is 
over.  That  would  at  any  rate  at  once  give  enhanced  authority  to  your  existing 
Executive,  as  well  as  to  the  Army  and  the  Civil  Service.  However,  I  think 
I  said  the  next  best  thing  by  suggesting  that  it  is  in  effect  only  in  the  case  of  an 
agreed  approach  that  there  would  be  anything  doing. 

6.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  your  immediate  plans 
for  reconstituting  the  Executive.  You  have  had  before  you  the  possible  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Benthall’s  private  interests,  but  I  gather  you  think  that  is  all  right. 
I  am  sure  you  will  do  well  to  bring  in  Ambedkar.  More  particularly  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  wise  thing,  if  you  can  find  the  right  man,  to  carry  on  with  the 
separation  of  Defence  Member  and  War  Member.  If  he  could  be  spared  from 
the  Punjab,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sikander  would  be  the  right  person.  If  not, 
I  wonder  whether  Firoz  may  not  do  ?  He  has  at  any  rate  a  good  deal  of  energy 
and  an  effective  way  of  talking  to  people.  A  bolder  experiment  might  be  to 
bring  in  a  good  State  Dewan  or  even  a  Prince.  The  Army  would,  I  think, 
certainly  like  that  and  I  dare  say  it  would  appeal  to  the  general  population  as 
well,  if  we  have  to  go  at  them  in  spite  of  Congress.  However,  I  won’t  speculate 
on  this  theme  as  I  shall  be  getting  your  telegrams  before  this  reaches  you.  This 
is  to  catch  tomorrow’s  immediate  mail,  but  I  believe  there  is  one  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  any  further  matters. 

All  my  best  wishes  to  you. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 
Telegram,  MSS.  EUR.  F.  125)22 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  JO  April  I942,  J.JJ  pm 

Received:  30  April,  2.15  pm 
No.  1167-S.  Most  grateful  for  your  kind  reference  in  the  debate  which  will 
help  here  and  for  all  your  most  welcome  assistance.  Many  congratulations  on 
your  very  lucid  statement  and  your  handling  of  it.  I  thought  Cripps  did  well 
and  avoided  most  of  the  reefs  though  I  wish  he  had  kept  off  the  suggestion  that 
in  the  Cabinet  he  envisaged  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
have  been  the  only  two  officials.  I  do  not  read  that  as  precluding  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Benthall  in  any  way,  and  shall  be  asking  you  to  make  him  firm  offer 
in  the  immediate  future.  Perhaps  you  would  give  a  kind  message  from  me  to 
Cripps  in  whatever  terms  you  think  suitable. 


708 

Mr  Amery  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JMafi 

INDIA  OFFICE,  30  April  I942 

My  dear  Cripps, 

I  have  had  a  brief  telegram1  from  Linlithgow,  thanking  us  both  for  our  speeches 
on  Tuesday,  which  he  thinks  will  be  of  great  help  to  him  in  handling  the 
situation. 

Yours  ever, 
l.s.  A. 


1  No.  707. 
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Mr  Amery  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 
MSS.  EUR.  F.  125 1 11 

PRIVATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  30  April  I942 

I  have  just  received  your  telegram1  about  the  Debate  and  am  glad  you  think 
it  went  well.  I  realise  that  you  would  have  preferred  Cripps  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  he  had  offered  all  the  places  except  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in- 
Chief,  but  I  think  that  was  pretty  clear  from  the  White  Paper  itself,  and  in 
any  case  I  did  what  I  could  to  protect  that  position  by  saying  that  his  particular 
proposals,  aimed  at  securing  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Congress  and  of 
other  parties,  had  lapsed.  I  don’t  see,  therefore,  that  you  are  bound  by  it  in  the 
case,  say,  of  Rajagopalachari,  Jinnah,  &c.,  coming  with  a  combination  which 
did  not  include  the  whole  of  Congress,  but  still  justified  you  in  going  ahead. 
There  is  also  the  point  which  Simon  made  in  yesterday’s  debate  in  the  Lords2 
(which  also  went  very  well)  that  the  presence  of  British  Members  on  the  Council 
is  essential  if  the  Muslims  are  not  to  insist  on  equal  representation  with  the 
Hindus.  I  certainly  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  ahead  now  with  your 
original  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  Council  on  existing  lines,  including 
Benthall.  But  I  do  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said,  as  I  said  in  my  letter  yesterday,3 
for  creating  an  Indian  Defence  Member  if  you  can  find  the  right  man. 

2.  Meanwhile,  what  matters  most  is  to  get  on  with  the  war.  Today’s  news 
from  Burma  is  pretty  bad  and  means,  I  suppose,  that  the  Burma  Road  will  be 
closed,  and  the  bulk  of  our  forces,  including  a  good  part  of  the  Chinese  forces, 
pushed  back  towards  Assam.  I  don’t  suppose  the  Japanese  will  want  to  do  more 
than  isolate  China  and  that  therefore  the  next  move  against  India  may  come 
pretty  quickly,  whatever  form  it  takes.  If  only  you  had  more  aeroplanes.  On  this 
point  Winston  is,  I  fear,  very  determined  at  all  costs  to  honour  our  obhgations 
in  this  matter  to  Russia,  whereas  I  would  think  it  quite  justified  to  divert  at 
any  rate  a  portion  of  our  Russian  promises  for  a  time  to  India.  A  hundred 
machines  in  India  would  be  a  much  greater  proportionate  gain  to  our  defence 
there  and  help  to  balance  our  ground  forces,  than  they  would  in  Russia.  Also, 
I  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  a  good  deal  of  our  stuff  is  never  properly 
used  by  the  Russians,  who  are  so  suspicious  that  they  won’t  let  our  experts 
go  near  any  of  their  people  once  the  machines  have  been  handed  over. 

3.  I  am  sorry  that  Louis  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  talking  rather  con¬ 
descendingly  about  India  s  war  effort.  All  these  Americans,  whether  newspaper 
correspondents  or  otherwise,  are  apt  to  be  over-hasty  in  their  judgments, 
thinking  that  the  East  is  exactly  like  the  West  and  can  move  as  fast  as  the 
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Americans  move  or,  rather,  as  they  say  they  are  going  to  move,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing.  I  wonder  very  much  whether  any  body  of  Americans 
could  have  done  as  much  with  the  creation  and  equipment  of  the  Indian  Army 
as  General  Headquarters,  Jenkins,  Wood,  Armitage,  &c.,  have  done  under  your 
leadership  ?  Also,  there  is  the  very  natural  American  instinct  to  console  them¬ 
selves  for  their  own  failures  by  being  over-critical  of  us. 


No !  No !  It  is  H.M.G.  that  has 
held  us  back,  &  I  can  prove  it  at 
any  time  I  am  invited  to  do  so. 


4.  However,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  something  in  it  and  that  our 
whole  machine,  as  spread  over  India,  has 
become  itself  somewhat  oriental  in  its 
notions  of  time  and  energy.  I  wonder 
what  you  really  diink  about  that  ?Winston 

has  just  sent  me  a  letter  which  Roosevelt  L. 

received  from  an  American  correspon¬ 
dent — supposed  to  be  a  very  rehable  one — damning  everything  in  Burma  to 
heaps,  from  Dorman-Smith  downwards.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  reports  have 
reached  you  as  to  the  general  running  of  that  show,  both  on  the  civil  and  on 
the  military  side?  My  own  impression  is  that  Dorman-Smith  has  done  very 
well  indeed  and  that  the  soldiers  have  put  up  as  good  a  fight  as  conditions  have 
allowed. 


5.  I  see  you  have  had  to  put  a  stopper  on  the  Congress  resolutions  on  refugees 
from  Burma.  I  have  no  doubt  Nehru  is  up  to  mischief  going  up  to  Assam  and 
that  their  one  idea  is  to  make  capital  out  of  the  affair.  I  have  got  questions  on 
it  for  next  week,  but  shall  no  doubt  before  then  have  had  telegrams  from  you 
about  it. 


6.  My  afternoon  paper  tells  me  that  Rajagopalachari  has  resigned  from  the 
Committee.  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
carry  with  him  enough  supporters  in 
his  own  Province  to  enable  him  to  set 
up  a  coalition  government  in  Madras? 

That  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  it 
could  comeabout.  But  I  somehow  doubt 
his  carrying  enough  support  even  for 
that,  let  alone  for  the  bigger  purpose 
of  a  coahtion  government  at  the  Centre. 

7.  I  am  not  altogether  sure  about  the  reactions  to  your  appointing  Benthall. 
The  Cabinet  may  think  it  a  slamming  of  the  door.  It  would  be  less  so,  of  course, 
if  accompanied  by  the  appointment  of  an  Indian  Defence  Minister  and  Provincial 
Advisers. 

1  No.  707.  2  Pari-  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  ofL.,  vol.  122,  29  April,  cols.  749-814. 

3  No.  706,  para.  6. 


He  has  already  [lost?]  1  in  every  2  of 
his  supporters  in  his  own  Province, 
&  he  will  have  his  work  cut  out  to 
make  anything  constructive  out 
of  his  apostasy  for  many  a  day  to 
come. 

L. 
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Sir  H.  Twynam  ( Central  Provinces  and  Berar)  to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 

( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/63 

No.  R.-94-G.C.P.  camp,  30  April  1942 

I  entirely  share  the  view  set  forth  in  Your  Excellency’s  letter,  dated  the  23  rd  of 
April,1  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  visit  achieved  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
success.  The  really  important  desideratum  was  to  convince  those  who  are  open 
to  reason  that  Britain  is  sincere  in  its  professions.  That  result,  I  am  sure,  has 
been  achieved.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  try  to  appease  the  irreconcilable  but  it 
is  most  important  at  this  juncture  that  influential  elements  which  support  the 
war  effort  should  be  convinced  of  our  good  intentions.  I  had  direct  evidence  of 
this  both  from  Sir  Moropant  Joshi  and  Dr.  Khare.  Since  June  1940,  I  have, 
addressed  many  public  meetings  and  almost  invariably  I  have  had  to  listen  to 
complaints  against  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  about  the  failure  to  promise  Good!  L. 

Dominion  Status,  &c.,  feehng  rather  as, 

I  imagine,  James  VI  must  have  felt  when  John  Knox  used  to  lecture  him 
pubhcly  on  the  misdeeds  of  his  mother ! 

Sir  Moropant  Joshi  and  Dr.  Khare,  both  of  whom  were  exponents  of  this 
straightforward  attitude,  were  certainly  greatly  impressed  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government’s  offer.  I  shall  now  feel  much  easier  in  my  seat  because  the  issue 
is  now  confined,  as  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  has  made  clear,  to  the  question  whether 
everything  could  be  handed  over  to  an  irresponsible  Congress  Ministry  at  this 
stage.  I  should  find  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  aspect  of  the  problem 
or  with  the  question  of  Defence,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  protestations 
of  the  Congress  Press,  was  a  secondary  matter  as  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  pointed 
out. 

But  the  upshot  of  the  whole  affair  only  confirms  me  in  the  view,  expressed 
in  my  letter  dated  the  24th  March,2  on  the  reactions  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’ 
visit,  that  the  object  of  the  Congress  High  Command  was  to  secure  a  position 
from  which  they  could  work  for  non-belligerency.  Dr.  Khare  was  quite  frank 
about  it  and  declared  that  the  majority  of  the  Congress  High  Command  were 
in  favour  of  negotiating  with  Japan  and  that  this  was  indeed  the  view  of  “the 
man  in  the  street”, — his  own  words.  He  does  not  trust  Nehru’s  declarations 
and  I  share  his  distrust  which  is  incidentally  the  feehng  suggested  by  a  perusal 
of  the  last  Weekly  Report"*  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau.  The  best  that  even  Azad 
can  offer  us  is  “non-co-operation  with  the  Japanese”.  It  is  now,  I  think, 
accepted  that  Gandhi  threw  all  his  influence  into  the  scales  against  an  agreement. 
The  situation  therefore,  as  I  see  it,  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  this  is  the 
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worst  possible  time  to  dwell  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  The  Home  and  British  Indian 
Press  may  make  what  use  they  can  for  propaganda  purposes  of  Nehru’s  and 
Maulana  Azad’s  speeches  but,  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  landing  attended  with 
any  success,  I  feel  that  we  may  have  to  be  prepared  for  instant  action  against 
a  large  number  of  Congressmen  and  possibly  even  against  the  Congress  as  an 
organisation.  It  is  easy  to  make  speeches  like  those  of  Nehru  and  Maulana 
Azad  and  they  serve  the  distinctly  useful  purpose  (to  them)  of  disarming  opinion 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  authorities  in  this  country  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  likelihood  of  resistance  to  the  enemy  from  Congressmen  in 
this  Province.  If,  therefore,  the  situation  in  India  becomes  more  menacing,  I  feel 
that  many  Congressmen  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  potential  quishngs  and 
action  taken  accordingly,  as  may  be  necessary.  Circumstances  vary  from  Province 
to  Province  and  Rajagopalachariar,  and  a  minority  like  him,  can  possibly  be 
trusted  but  I  would  not  trust  any  of  the  Congress  leaders  in  this  Province  if  the 
Japanese  secured  a  foothold  in  India.  I  would  not  even  trust  them  to  be  neutral 
but  would  expect  them  to  intrigue  with  the  enemy.  I  trust  that  we  may  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  facing  this  problem  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  safely 
ignore  it  altogether. 

I  will  not  comment  in  this  letter  on  the  astonishing  development  in  Madras3 
except  to  say  that  the  Nagpur  Times  has  most  unexpectedly  come  out  in  support 
of  Rajaji’s  attitude. 

*  The  later  report  just  received  seems  to  establish  Nehru  s  good  faith.  L. 

1  Not  printed.  2  No.  376.  3  See  No.  682. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  R.  Lumley  ( Bombay )  (Extract) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125I56 

CONFIDENTIAL  THE  VICEROY  S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  30  April  1Q42 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  24th  April.1  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
your  assessment  of  the  reactions  in  Bombay  to  the  outcome  of  Cripps’  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  am  most  grateful  for  them.  As  you  know  I  have  Ambedkar  very 
much  in  mind,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  do  something  for 
him—he  has  behaved  very  well  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  again  you 
know,  had  our  plans  for  expansion  gone  through  at  an  earlier  stage  he  would 
have  been  one  of  those  to  benefit,  and  he  has  the  quality  and  the  courage.  I  got 
the  impression  from  various  quarters  that  Cripps  possibly  treated  these  minor 


1  No.  684. 
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minorities  as  we  used  to  call  them  with  insufficient  care  and  that  he  left  on 
them  too  definitely  the  impression  that  the  only  people  who  really  mattered 
were  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but 
in  this  peculiarly  sensitive  country,  and  dealing  with  men  who  do  hold  in  their 
hands  to  some  extent  the  responsibility  for  very  large  masses  of  people,  one 
cannot,  I  always  feel,  be  too  careful  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  lack  of  sympathy 
or  failure  to  accept  the  sincerity  of  those  with  whom  one  is  dealing.  If  in  the 
outcome  Ambedkar  joins  my  Council  I  should  feel  that  I  had  in  him  a  reliable 
and  valuable  colleague,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  temporary  bitterness 
which  he  may  feel  about  the  way  in  which  he  thinks  he  has  been  treated  will 
disappear. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  H.  Dow  (Sind)  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  123/98 

THE  viceroy’s  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  J 0  April  1 942 
3.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general  disappointment  in  the  country  at 
the  failure  of  the  Cripps  Mission.  I  should  doubt  if  Stafford  Cripps  would 
subscribe  to  Allah  Bakhsh’s  account1  of  his  conversation  with  him  !  But  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  concessions  and  the  advance  represented  by  the  Declara¬ 
tion  were  very  real  and  very  extensive,  and  it  seems  to  my  mind  a  tragedy  that 
so  good  an  opportunity  should  have  been  wasted.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  get 
the  definite  impression  reading  the  debate  in  Parliament  that  India  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  there  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  her  leaders  to  rise  to 
the  opportunity.  I  am  very  glad  that  Cripps’  characteristically  lucid  statement 
on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  should  have  exploded  the  suggestion  that 
their  breakdown  was  due  to  spanners  being  thrown  in  the  works  either  from 
home  or  here.  But  the  extent  to  which  that  suggestion  has  got  about  brings 
out  forcibly  the  state  of  bewilderment  of  the  ordinary  man,  even  of  the  ordinary 
experienced  politician,  at  the  rejection  of  so  generously  framed  and  so  substantial 
an  offer. 


1  See  No.  694. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Sir  G.  Cunningham 
(North-  West  Frontier  Province ) 

MSS.  EUR.  F.  125/77 


CONFIDENTIAL  THE  VICEROY^  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  30  April  I942 

My  dear  Cunningham, 

Many  thanks  for  your  Report  No.  G.H.-1351  of  23rd  April.  I  am  most  grateful 
for  the  appreciation  it  gives  of  reactions  to  the  failure  of  the  Cripps  Mission, 
which  was  very  valuable  to  me.  I  am  delighted  that  you  should  be  able  to 
give  so  good  a  report  of  general  feehng  in  the  Province  in  the  matter  of  the 
war,  and  reheved  that  the  Congress  suggestions  that  the  breakdown  was  due 
to  us  (which  was  certainly  not  the  case)  should  have  had  such  little  foundation. 
The  debate  seems  to  have  gone  off  very  well  in  both  Houses;  but  it  leaves  me 
with  the  very  definite  impression  that  India,  or  what  I  may  call  the  national 
cause,  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  Parliament  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
pohtical  leaders  here  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  was  given  to  them.  We 
must  now  consider  what,  if  anything,  can  wisely  be  done  by  us  to  keep  the 
situation  sweet,  and  I  shall  be  consulting  you  today  or  tomorrow  on  the  issue 
of  non-official  Advisers,  and  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  your  views 
as  to  those  of  other  Governors  on  that  vexed  question. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LINLITHGOW. 


1  No.  673. 
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The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  to  Mr  Amery 

Telegram,  L/P&JI8/510:  jf  490-1 

NEW  DELHI,  30  April  1942,  6.25  pm 
Received:  1  May,  12.30  am 

1171-G.  Following  is  summary  of  press  account  of  proceedings  on  opening 
day  of  All-India  Congress  Committee  session  at  Allahabad  on  (?  April  29th).1 
Only  about  100  members  out  of  about  370  are  reported  to  have  attended. 


1  This  date  was  correct. 
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2.  Reuter  has  already  telegraphed  points  from  Maulana  Azad’s  Presidential 
speech.  Following  are  further  points  from  speech.  Begins:  Cripps  in  his  talks 
with  Azad  had  definitely  said  that  form  of  present  government  would  be  that 
of  National  Government  and  position  of  Viceroy  vis-a-vis  National  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  that  of  King  in  relation  to  Cabinet.  Azad  had  pointed  out  that 
main  purpose  of  mission  should  be  settlement  of  pohtical  issue  only  and  that 
other  issues  hke  communal  (?  question)  and  that  of  States  would  not  be  relevant 
at  that  stage  and  were  in  any  case  to  be  settled  by  Indians  themselves.  Cripps 
agreed  and  said  that  he  himself  had  taken  this  line  before  the  War  Cabinet. 
But  this  picture  gradually  disappeared  and  Cripps  finally  gave  it  such  different 
shape  that  it  could  not  possibly  appeal  to  India.  Cripps  had  made  it  plain  that 
India  Office  as  such  would  not  continue,  but  later  this  point  also  disappeared. 
Decisions  of  Working  Committee  were  unanimous;  whole-hearted  supporters 
of  Gandhi  on  non-violence  were  wonderfully  (?  conciliatory) — Cripps  had 
emphasised  that  initiative  in  dealing  with  Indian  situation  would  not  come  from 
British  Government,  but  he  (Azad)  made  it  clear  no  further  step  would  be 
taken  by  Congress  either — our  differences  with  Britain  should  not  drive  us  to 
welcoming  Japanese  or  any  other  aggressor,  either  by  “active  welcome”  or 
by  “silent  welcome” ;  I  warn  you  specially  against  “silent  welcome”.  We  will 
use  weapon  of  non-violence  if  faced  with  any  aggressor.  We  would  have  put 
up  armed  defence,  (?  but  that)  has  been  denied  us.  Weapon  of  non-violence 
has  been  with  us  for  last  22  years  and  no  one  can  take  it  away.  Ends.  Asaf  Ali, 
seconding  resolution  moved  by  Rajendra  Prasad,  which  endorsed  and  approved 
resolution  of  Working  Committee  about  Cripps  proposals,  described  inter¬ 
view  with  Cripps  and  said  proposals  were  not  sincere  but  merely  intended  to 
putting  of  facade  before  world;  Cripps’  explanation  of  breakdown  was  in¬ 
tended  as  political  propaganda  among  United  Nations.  If  these  nations  were 
taken  in  by  Cripps’  propaganda,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Congress  to  continue 
their  attitude  of  sympathy  with  cause  of  United  Nations.  Resolution  was  then 
passed,  one  member  dissenting. 

3.  Nehru  then  moved  Working  Committee’s  resolutions,  publication  of  which 
has  been  banned  and  text  of  which  is  being  sent  by  Home  Department. 
Bhulabhai  Desai  seconded  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  passed. 
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Appendix  I 

The  ‘  August  Offer  ’ 

Ctnd.  6219 

STATEMENT  ISSUED  WITH  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  ON  8  AUGUST  1940 

India  s  anxiety  at  this  moment  of  critical  importance  in  the  world  struggle 
against  tyranny  and  aggression  to  contribute  to  the  full  to  the  common  cause 
and  to  the  triumph  ot  our  common  ideals  is  manifest.  She  has  already  made  a 
mighty  contribution.  She  is  anxious  to  make  a  greater  contribution  still.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  are  deeply  concerned  that  that  unity  of  national  purpose 
in  India  which  would  enable  her  to  do  so  should  be  achieved  at  as  early  a 
moment  as  possible.  They  feel  that  some  further  statement  of  their  intentions 
may  help  to  promote  that  unity.  In  that  hope  they  have  authorised  me  to  make 
the  present  statement. 

Last  October  His  Majesty’s  Government  again  made  it  clear  that  Dominion 
Status  was  their  objective  for  India.  They  added  that  they  were  ready  to 
authorise  the  expansion  of  the  Governor-General’s  Council  to  include  a  certain 
number  of  representatives  of  the  political  parties,  and  they  proposed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  consultative  committee.1  In  order  to  facilitate  harmonious  co¬ 
operation,  it  was  obvious  that  some  measure  of  agreement  in  the  Provinces 
between  the  major  parties  was  a  desirable  prerequisite  to  their  joint  collabora¬ 
tion  at  the  Centre.  Such  agreement  was,  unfortunately,  not  reached,  and  in  the 
circumstances  no  progress  was  then  possible. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  I  continued  my  efforts  to  bring  the 
political  parties  together.  In  these  last  few  weeks  I  again  entered  into  con¬ 
versations  with  prominent  political  personages  in  British  India  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Chamber  of  Princes,  the  results  of  which  have  been  reported  to  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  seen  also  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee,  the  Moslem  League2  and 
the  Hindu  Mahasabha. 

It  is  clear  that  earlier  differences  which  had  prevented  the  achievement  of 
national  unity  remain  unbridged.  Deeply  as  His  Majesty’s  Government  regret 
this,  they  do  not  feel  that  they  should  any  longer,  because  of  those  differences, 
postpone  the  expansion  of  the  Governor-General’s  Council,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  body  which  will  more  closely  associate  Indian  public  opinion  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Central  Government.  They  have  authorised  me 
accordingly  to  invite  a  certain  number  of  representative  Indians  to  join  my 

1  Cmd.  6121.  Statement  issued  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  on  17th  October,  1939. 

2  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Working  Committee  of  Congress  (on  7  July  1940)  and  the  Muslim 
League  (on  16  June  1940)  are  at  L/P&J/7/1815 :  ff  26,  27. 
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Executive  Council.  They  have  authorised  me  further  to  establish  a  War 
Advisory  Council3  which  would  meet  at  regular  intervals  and  which  would 
contain  representatives  of  the  Indian  States  and  of  other  interests  in  the  national 
life  of  India  as  a  whole. 

The  conversations  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  bodies 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  made  it  clear,  however,  that  there  is  still  in 
certain  quarters  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  for 
the  constitutional  future  of  India,  and  that  there  is  doubt,  too,  as  to  whether 
the  position  of  minorities,  whether  political  or  rehgious,  is  sufficiently  safe¬ 
guarded  in  relation  to  any  future  constitutional  change  by  assurances  already 
given.  There  are  two  main  points  that  have  emerged.  On  those  two  points 
His  Majesty’s  Government  now  desire  me  to  make  their  position  clear. 

The  first  is  as  to  the  position  of  minorities  in  relation  to  any  future  constitu¬ 
tional  scheme.  It  has  already  been  made  clear  that  my  declaration  of  last 
October  does  not  exclude  examination  of  any  part  either  of  the  Act  of  193  54 
or  of  the  policy  and  plans  on  which  it  is  based.  His  Majesty’s  Government’s 
concern  that  full  weight  should  be  given  to  the  views  of  minorities  in  any 
revision  has  also  been  brought  out.  That  remains  the  position  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  they  could  not  contemplate  transfer  of  their 
present  responsibilities  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  India  to  any  system  of 
government  whose  authority  is  directly  denied  by  large  and  powerful  elements 
in  India’s  national  hfe.  Nor  could  they  be  parties  to  the  coercion  of  such 
elements  into  submission  to  such  a  Government. 

The  second  point  of  general  interest  is  the  machinery  for  building  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  the  new  constitutional  scheme  when 
the  time  comes.  There  has  been  very  strong  insistence  that  the  framing  of  that 
scheme  should  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  Indians  themselves,  and  should 
originate  from  Indian  conceptions  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  structure 
of  Indian  life.  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  in  sympathy  with  that  desire  and 
wish  to  see  it  given  the  fullest  practical  expression,  subject  to  the  due  fulfilment 
of  the  obhgations  which  Great  Britain’s  long  connection  with  India  has  im¬ 
posed  on  her  and  for  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  divest  themselves 
of  responsibility.  It  is  clear  that  a  moment  when  the  Commonwealth  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence  is  not  one  in  which  fundamental  constitutional 
issues  can  be  decisively  resolved.  But  His  Majesty’s  Government  authorise  me 
to  declare  that  they  will  most  readily  assent  to  the  setting  up  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  the  least  possible  delay  of  a  body  representative  of  the  principal 
elements  in  India’s  national  hfe  in  order  to  devise  the  framework  of  the  new 
Constitution,  and  they  will  lend  every  aid  in  their  power  to  hasten  decisions 
on  all  relevant  matters  to  the  utmost  degree.  Meanwhile  they  will  welcome  and 
promote  in  any  way  possible  every  sincere  and  practical  step  that  may  be  taken 
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by  representative  Indians  themselves  to  reach  a  basis  of  friendly  agreement, 
first  upon  the  form  which  the  post-war  representative  body  should  take  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  should  arrive  at  its  conclusions,  and  secondly,  upon 
the  principles  and  outlines  of  the  Constitution  itself.  They  trust,  however,  that 
for  the  period  of  the  war  (with  the  Central  Government  reconstituted  and 
strengthened  in  the  maimer  I  have  described,  and  with  the  help  of  the  War 
Advisory  Council)  all  parties,  communities  and  interests  will  combine  and 
co-operate  in  making  a  notable  Indian  contribution  to  the  victory  of  the  world 
cause  which  is  at  stake.  Moreover,  they  hope  that  in  this  process  new  bonds  of 
union  and  understanding  will  emerge,  and  thus  pave  the  way  towards  the 
attainment  by  India  of  that  free  and  equal  partnership  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  which  remains  the  proclaimed  and  accepted  goal  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
and  of  the  British  Parhament. 

J  A  War  Advisory  Council  ,  renamed  the  National  Defence  Council’,  was  eventually  established 
in  1941;  see  No.  5,  note  11. 

4  Government  of  India  Act  1935. 
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Resolution  passed  by  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  at  Bombay, 

16  September  ig40 

LIP&JI71 1816 :  jf  353-4 

The  All-India  Congress  Committee  has  given  its  careful  attention  to  the  events 
that  have  taken  place  since  its  last  meeting  held  in  Poona  on  July  27,  1940, 
and  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Working  Committee  at  Wardha  in  August 
last.1  The  Committee  approves  of  and  endorses  these  resolutions. 

In  order  to  end  the  deadlock  in  India  and  to  promote  the  national  cause, 
in  co-operation  with  the  British  people,  the  Working  Committee,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  co-operation,  made  a  proposal  to  the  British 
Government  in  their  Delhi  resolution  of  July  7,  1940, 2  which  was  subsequently 
approved  by  the  A.-I.C.C.  at  Poona.3  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  British 
Government  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt  that  they  had  no  intention  to 
recognize  India’s  independence,  and  would,  if  they  could,  continue  to  hold 
this  country  indefinitely  in  bondage  for  British  exploitation.  This  decision  of 
the  British  Government  shows  that  they  will  impose  their  will  upon  India,  and 
their  recent  policy  has  further  shown  that  they  will  not  even  tolerate  free 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  condemnation  of  their  associating  India  in  the 
war  against  Germany,  against  the  will  of  the  vast  body  of  the  people  of  India, 
and  of  exploiting  her  national  resources  and  man-power  for  this  purpose. 

1  L/P&J/7/1816:  f  353.  2  See  Appendix  1,  note  2.  3  L/P&J/7/1815:  f  27. 
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The  All-India  Congress  Committee  cannot  submit  to  a  policy  which  is  a  denial 
oflndia’s  natural  right  to  freedom,  which  suppresses  the  free  expression  ofpublic 
opinion,  and  which  would  lead  to  the  degradation  of  her  people  and  their 
continued  enslavement.  By  following  this  policy  the  British  Government 
have  created  an  intolerable  situation  and  are  imposing  upon  the  Congress  a 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  honour  and  the  elementary  rights  of  the 
people. 

The  Congress  is  pledged  under  Gandhiji’s  leadership  to  Non-violence  for 
the  vindication  of  India’s  freedom.  At  this  grave  crisis  in  the  movement  for 
national  freedom,  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  therefore  requests  him 
to  guide  the  Congress  in  the  action  that  should  be  taken.  The  Delhi  resolution, 
confirmed  by  the  A.-I.C.C.  at  Poona  which  prevented  him  from  so  doing, 
no  longer  applies.  It  has  lapsed. 

The  A.-I.C.C.  sympathise  with  the  British  people  as  well  as  the  peoples  of 
all  other  countries  involved  in  the  war.  Congressmen  cannot  withhold  their 
admiration  for  the  bravery  and  endurance  shown  by  the  British  nation  in  the 
face  of  danger  and  peril.  They  can  have  no  ill-will  against  them,  and  the  spirit 
of  Satyagraha  forbids  the  Congress  from  doing  anything  with  a  view  to  em¬ 
barrass  them.  But  this  self-imposed  restraint  cannot  be  taken  to  the  extent  of 
self-extinction.  The  Congress  must  insist  on  the  fullest  freedom  to  pursue  its 
pohcy,  based  on  Non-violence.  The  Congress  has,  however,  no  desire  at  the 
present  moment  to  extend  non-violent  resistance,  should  this  become  necessary, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  certain  misapprehensions  that  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  Congress 
pohcy  of  Non-violence,  the  A.-I.C.C.  desires  to  state  this  afresh,  and  make  it 
clear  that  this  policy  continues,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  previous 
resolutions  which  may  have  led  to  these  misapprehensions.  This  Committee 
firmly  believes  in  the  policy  and  practice  of  Non-violence  not  only  in  the 
struggle  for  Swaraj,  but  also,  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible  of  application  in 
a  free  India.  The  Committee  is  convinced,  and  recent  world  events  have  demon¬ 
strated,  that  complete  world  disarmament  is  necessary,  and  the  establishment 
ol  a  new  and  juster  political  and  economic  order,  if  the  world  is  not  to  destroy 
itself  and  revert  to  barbarism.  A  free  India  will,  therefore,  throw  all  her  weight 
in  favour  of  world  disarmament  and  should  herself  be  prepared  to  give  a  lead 
in  this  to  the  world.  Such  lead  will  inevitably  depend  on  external  factors  and 
internal  conditions,  but  the  State  would  do  its  utmost  to  give  effect  to  this 
pohcy  of  disarmament.  Effective  disarmament,  and  the  establishment  of  world 
peace  by  the  ending  of  national  wars,  depend  ultimately  on  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  wars  and  national  conflicts.  These  causes  must  be  rooted  out  by 
the  ending  of  the  domination  of  one  country  over  another  and  the  exploitation 
of  one  people  or  group  by  another. 

To  that  end  India  will  peacefully  labour,  and  it  is  with  this  objective  in  view 
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that  the  people  of  India  desire  to  attain  the  status  of  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  Such  freedom  will  be  the  prelude  to  the  close  association  with  other 
countries  within  a  comity  of  free  nations  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world. 


Appendix  III 

Resolutions  issued  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee  at  Bardoli, 

30  December  1941 


LIP&Jl7li8i6:Jf  174-3 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION1 

Fourteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Working  Committee  held  their  last 
meeting  and  during  this  period  the  world  has  fallen  ever  deeper  into  the  abyss 
of  war  and  rushed  headlong  towards  self-destruction.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  have  met  again  on  their  release  from  prison  and  given  earnest 
thought  to  all  the  national  and  international  developments  during  this  fateful 
period  of  human  history.  The  burden  of  guiding  the  Congress  and  the  nation 
at  this  critical  stage  when  old  problems  assume  a  new  significance  and  war 
approaches  the  frontiers  of  India  bringing  new  problems  in  its  train,  is  a  heavy 
one  which  the  Committee  can  only  shoulder  worthily  with  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  people  of  India.  The  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  the 
principles  and  objectives  for  which  the  Congress  has  stood  during  these  past 
many  years  and  considered  them  in  the  larger  context  of  world  conditions  and 
world  freedom.  The  Committee  are  convinced  that  full  freedom  for  the  people 
of  India  is  essential  even,  and  more  especially,  in  the  present  state  of  world 
turmoil,  not  only  for  India’s  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  The  Committee 
also  hold  that  real  peace  and  freedom  can  only  be  established  and  endure  on  the 
basis  of  world  co-operation  between  free  nations. 

The  Committee  gave  full  expression  to  their  attitude  towards  the  War  in 
their  statement  issued  on  September  14,  1939, 2  wherein  they  condemned  Nazi 
and  Fascist  aggression  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  help  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  provided  the  objectives  of  the  war  were  clearly  stated 
and  acted  upon,  in  so  far  as  was  possible,  in  the  present.  If  freedom  and  democracy 
were  those  objectives,  then  they  must  necessarily  include  the  ending  of  im¬ 
perialism  and  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  India.  Subsequent  pro¬ 
nouncements  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  and  their  reactionary 
and  oppressive  policy  made  it  clear  that  this  Government  was  determined  to 

1  This  resolution  was  confirmed  by  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  at  their  meeting  at  Wardha 
on  16  January  1942,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  ‘from  any  quarter’  after  ‘subject  to  aggression’ 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  penultimate  paragraph. 

2  L/P&J/7/1815:  flf  129-30. 
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maintain  and  intensify  its  imperialist  hold  and  exploitation  of  the  Indian  people. 
British  policy  was  one  of  deliberate  insult  to  Indian  nationalism,  of  a  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  unrestrained  authoritarianism,  and  the  encouragement  of  disruptive  and 
reactionary  elements.  Not  only  has  every  offer  made  by  the  Congress  for  an 
honourable  compromise  been  rejected,  but  public  opinion  voiced  by  organisa¬ 
tions  regarded  as  moderate  has  also  been  flouted. 

The  Congress  was,  therefore,  compelled,  in  order  to  defend  the  honour  and 
the  elementary  rights  of  the  Indian  people  and  the  integrity  of  the  nationalist 
movement,  to  request  Gandhiji  to  guide  the  Congress  in  the  action  that  should 
be  taken.  Mahatma  Gandhi  desirous  of  avoiding  embarrassment  to  his  opponent 
as  far  as  possible,  especially  during  the  perils  and  dangers  of  war,  limited  the 
satyagraha  movement  which  he  started  to  selected  individuals  who  conformed 
to  certain  tests  he  had  laid  down.  That  satyagraha  has  now  proceeded  for  over 
fourteen  months  and  about  twenty-five  thousand  Congressmen  have  suffered 
imprisonment,  while  many  thousands  of  others  who  offered  satyagraha  in  the 
Frontier  Province  and  elsewhere  were  not  arrested.  The  Committee  desire  to 
express  their  respectful  appreciation  of  Gandhiji’s  leadership  and  of  the  response 
of  the  nation  to  it,  and  are  of  opinion  that  this  has  strengthened  the  people. 

Throughout  this  period  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  has  been 
hostile  to  Indian  freedom  and  it  has  functioned  in  India  as  a  completely  authori¬ 
tarian  government,  insulting  the  deeply  cherished  convictions  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  Neither  the  professions  of  freedom  and  democracy,  nor  the  perils 
and  catastrophes  that  have  come  in  the  wake  of  war,  have  affected  this  attitude 
and  policy,  and  such  changes  as  have  taken  place  have  been  for  the  worse. 

The  recent  release  of  a  number  of  political  prisoners  has  no  significance  or 
importance,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  official  pronouncements 
made,  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  connected  with  any  change  of  policy.  Large 
numbers  of  detenus,  who  are  kept  in  prison  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act3 
without  trial,  and  whose  only  offence  seems  to  be  that  they  are  ardent  patriots 
impatient  of  foreign  rule  and  determined  to  achieve  the  independence  of  the 
country,  still  remain  in  prison.  Recent  arrests  of  prominent  persons  and  their 
treatment  in  prison  also  indicate  that  the  old  policy  is  being  pursued  as 
before. 

While  there  has  been  no  change  in  Britain’s  policy  towards  India  the  Working 
Committee  must  nevertheless  take  into  full  consideration  the  new  world  situa¬ 
tion  that  has  arisen  by  the  development  of  the  war  into  a  world  conflict  and 
its  approach  to  India.  The  sympathies  of  the  Congress  must  inevitably  he 
with  the  peoples  who  are  the  subject  of  aggression  and  who  are  fighting  for 
their  freedom.  But  only  a  free  and  independent  India  can  be  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  country  on  a  national  basis  and  be  of  help  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  larger  causes  that  are  emerging  from  the  storm  of  war. 
The  whole  background  in  India  is  one  of  hostility  and  of  distrust  of  the  British 
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Government  and  not  even  the  most  far-reaching  promises  can  alter  this  back¬ 
ground,  nor  can  a  subject  India  offer  voluntary  or  willing  help  to  an  arrogant 
imperialism  which  is  indistinguishable  from  fascist  authoritarianism. 

The  Committee  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  of  the  A.-I.C.C. 
passed  in  Bombay  on  September  16,  1940, 4  holds  today  and  defines  Congress 
policy  still. 


MR  GANDHI  AND  THE  BOMBAY  RESOLUTION 

The  Working  Committee  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Gandhiji 
and  recognise  the  validity  of  the  point  he  has  raised  and  therefore  relieve  him 
of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him  by  the  Bombay  resolution  referred  to  by 
Gandhiji.  But  the  Committee  assure  him  that  the  policy  of  non-violence 
adopted  under  his  guidance  for  the  attainment  of  Swaraj  and  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  leading  to  mass  awakening  and  otherwise  will  be  adhered  to 
by  the  Congress.  The  Working  Committee  further  assure  him  that  it  would 
like  to  extend  its  scope  as  far  as  possible  even  in  free  India.  The  Committee 
hope  that  Congressmen  will  render  him  full  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
mission,  including  the  offering  of  civil  disobedience. 


bard o li,  30  December  1941 


Dear  Maulana  Saheb, 

In  the  course  of  discussion  in  the  Working  Committee,  I  discovered  that  I  had 
committed  a  grave  error  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bombay  resolution.  I  had 
interpreted  it  to  mean  that  the  Congress  was  to  refuse  participation  in  the  present 
or  all  war  on  the  ground  principally  of  non-violence.  I  found  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment  that  most  members  differed  from  my  interpretation  and  held  that  the 
opposition  need  not  be  on  the  ground  of  non-violence.  On  re-reading  the 
Bombay  resolution  I  found  that  the  differing  members  were  right  and  that 
I  had  read  into  it  a  meaning  which  its  letter  could  not  bear.  The  discovery  of 
the  error  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  lead  the  Congress  in  the  struggle  for 
resistance  to  war  effort  on  grounds  in  which  non-violence  was  not  indispensable. 
I  could  not,  for  instance,  identify  myself  with  opposition  to  war  effort  on  the 
ground  of  ill-will  against  Great  Britain.  The  resolution  contemplated  material 
association  with  Britain  in  the  war  effort  as  a  price  for  guaranteed  independence 
of  India.  If  such  was  my  view  and  I  believed  in  the  use  of  violence  for  gaining 
independence  and  yet  refused  participation  in  the  effort  as  the  price  of  that 
independence,  I  would  consider  myself  guilty  of  unpatriotic  conduct.  It  is  my 
certain  belief  that  only  non-violence  can  save  India  and  the  world  from  self¬ 
extinction.  Such  being  the  case,  I  must  continue  my  mission  whether  I  am 
alone  or  assisted  by  an  organisation  or  individuals.  You  will,  therefore,  please 
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relieve  me  of  the  responsibility  laid  upon  me  by  the  Bombay  resolution.  I  must 
continue  civil  disobedience  for  free  speech  against  all  war  with  such  Congress¬ 
men  and  others  whom  I  select  and  who  believe  in  the  non-violence  I  have 
contemplated  and  are  willing  to  conform  to  prescribed  conditions. 

I  will  not,  at  this  critical  period,  select  for  civil  disobedience  those  whose 
services  are  required  to  steady  and  help  the  people  in  their  respective  localities. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI. 


Appendix  IV 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  at  Nagpur, 

27  December  1941 

LIP&JI7I1816:  f  176 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  All-India  Mushm  League  have  read  with 
satisfaction  the  statement  made  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  on  the  15th  of 
December  1941,  at  Calcutta,1  reaffirming  the  policy  enunciated  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  8th  of  August  1940, 2  which  laid  down  inter  alia  the  following 
principle  for  the  future  constitution  of  India : 

“There  are  two  main  points  which  have  emerged.  On  those  two  points 
His  Majesty’s  Government  now  desire  me  to  make  their  position  clear. 

“The  first  is  as  to  the  position  of  minorities,  in  relation  to  any  future  con¬ 
stitutional  scheme.  It  has  already  been  made  clear  that  my  declaration  of  last 
October  does  not  exclude  the  examination  of  any  part,  either  of  the  Act  of 
1935,  or  of  the  pohcy  and  plan  on  which  it  is  based. 

“His  Majesty’s  Government’s  concern,  that  full  weight  should  be  given  to 
the  views  of  the  minorities  in  any  revision,  has  also  been  brought  out. 

“That  remains  the  position  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  they  could  not  contemplate  the  transfer  of  their  present  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  India,  to  any  system  of  Government  whose 
authority  is  directly  denied  by  large  and  powerful  elements  in  India’s  national 
life. 

“Nor  could  they  be  parties  to  the  coercion  of  such  elements  into  submission 
to  such  a  Government.” 

His  Excellency  further  made  it  clear  in  the  declaration  of  the  8th  of  August 
1940,  that  it  was  for  the  representatives  of  India  themselves  to  reach  a  basis  of 
friendly  agreement,  firstly  on  the  form  which  the  post-war  representative  body 
should  take  and  secondly  upon  the  principles  and  outlines  of  the  constitution 
itself. 
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This  policy  of  the  British  Government  was  re-affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  his  speech  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  22nd  April  1941,  in  the  following  words: 

“What  was  the  essence  of  that  statement? 

“It  was  diat  the  frame- work  of  India’s  future  constitution  should  be  devised 
by  Indians  themselves  and  not  by  this  House.  That  was  a  far-reaching  and, 
indeed,  revolutionary  announcement,  the  full  importance  of  which  has  not, 
I  think,  even  yet  been  fully  appreciated  either  in  this  country  or  in  India. 

“Even  more  important  in  this  connection  is  the  stipulation  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  itself,  and  also  the  body  which  is  to  frame  it,  must  be  the  outcome  of 
agreement  between  the  principal  elements  in  India’s  national  life.  That  is  an 
essential  pre-requisite  to  the  success  of  the  future  constitution.”1 2 3 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  All-India  Mushm  League  in  their  meeting 
held  on  the  22nd  of  September  19404  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  declara¬ 
tion,  as  the  principles  enunciated  therein  covered  the  consideration  of  the 
demand  of  the  Mussalmans  for  the  division  of  India,  which  was  made  long  before 
the  declaration,  at  Lahore  on  the  23rd  of  March  1940, 5  and  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Pakistan  Scheme. 

Since  then,  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Amery,  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  for  India,  and  Mr.  Churchill,  the  Prime  Minister,  have,  from  time  to 
time,  amplified  and  confirmed  the  policy  underlying  the  declaration,  thereby 
assuring  100  million  Mussalmans  of  India,  that  the  British  Government  was 
fully  alive  to  the  realities  of  the  political  situation  in  India  and  realised  that  any 
decision  opposed  to  the  natural  aspirations  of  Mussalmans  as  a  separate  entity 
would  hasten  a  catastrophe  and  make  peaceful  administration  impossible. 

The  Working  Committee,  however,  are  deeply  concerned  and  alarmed  that 
while  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  still  remains  the  same  as  laid  down 
in  the  declaration  of  the  8th  of  August  1940,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  a 
section  of  the  British  press  and  politicians,  who6  under  the  stress  of  the  war 
against  the  Axis  powers  and  the  entry  of  Japan  in  the  arena,  to  a  revision  of  the 
policy  hitherto  followed  and  to  start  the  policy  of  appeasement  of  the  Congress 
by  making  a  fresh  declaration,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  previous  statements  and 
promises  to  the  Mussalmans  of  India  and  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  political,  religious  and  cultural  differences  existing  between  the  major 
communities  in  India,  viz.,  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

The  Working  Committee,  therefore,  consider  it  necessary  to  warn  the 
British  public  and  Government  that  any  departure  from  the  policy  and  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  8th  of  August  1940,  and  the  pledges  given  therein 

1  In  his  address  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

2  See  Appendix  1.  3  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  371,  col.  51. 

4  The  date  should  be  2  September.  L/P&J/7/1816:  f  355. 

s  The  date  should  be  24  March.  L/P&J/7/1815 :  f  54-  6  Omit  the  word  ‘ who’ ? 
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to  the  Mussalmans,  would  constitute  a  gross  breach  of  faith  with  Muslim  India, 
and  that  any  revision  of  policy  or  any  fresh  declaration,  which  adversely  affects 
the  demand  of  Pakistan  or  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  a  Central  Government  with 
India  as  one  single  unit  and  Mussalmans  as  an  All-India  minority,  shall  be  strongly 
resented  by  the  Muslims  who  will  be  compelled  to  resist  it  with  all  the  forces 
at  their  command,  which  would  at  this  critical  juncture,  among  other  things, 
necessarily  result  in  the  serious  impediment  of  the  country  s  war  efforts,  which 
have  so  far  been  largely  carried  on  with  the  help  and  support  of  the  Mussal¬ 
mans  because  of  the  policy  and  attitude  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Muslim  League 
in  order  not  to  embarrass  or  impede  war  efforts  as  far  as  possible. 


Appendix  V 

Note  prepared  in  the  India  Office 
LIP&JI10I2:  ff  154-67 

MOST  SECRET 

RESUME  OF  TELEGRAMS  DEALING  WITH  CRIPPS  MISSION 

W.P.  (42)  87.1  S/S’s  telegrams  3-U  and  4-U  of  13  February  1942. 

On  13  th  February  the  Prime  Minister  decided  on  a  new  approach  to  the  Indian 
problem  on  the  following  lines.  India  is  in  grave  danger,  all  must  unite;  this 
is  no  time  for  profound  changes  in  the  Executive  Government,  but  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  communities,  parties,  Provinces  and  States  should  come  together 
in  a  Council  of  Defence  of  about  100  from  British  India  (elected  by  Provincial 
Lower  Houses  on  a  communal  basis)  plus  a  due  number  of  States  representatives. 
The  Council  should  help  the  war  effort  in  consultation  with  Government, 
should  nominate  a  representative  of  India  for  the  War  Cabinet  and  Pacific 
Council  and  a  representative  or  representatives  for  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
should  frame  India’s  constitution  after  the  war,  this  constitution  to  be  accepted 
by  the  British  Government.  It  should  negotiate  with  the  British  Government 
regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the  British  Government’s  existing  and  continuing 
obligations. 

W.P.  (42)  87.  Viceroy’s  302-S  and  5-U  of  13/14  February  1942. 

2.  The  Viceroy  objected  strongly.  The  proposal  would  probably  be  rejected 
by  the  parties.  But  if  accepted  the  new  Council  would  certainly  make  itself 
into  a  parallel  Executive-cum-Legislature,  would  compete  with  the  existing 
Executive  (than  which  it  would  be  more  popular)  and  with  the  Legislature, 
would  import  the  bitter  communal  rivalries,  inseparable  from  constitution¬ 
making,  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  might  precipitate  a  communal  reac¬ 
tion  in  the  Forces  themselves.  It  was  most  important  that  we  should  keep 
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entirely  separate  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  consideration  of  a  future 
constitution.  We  should  also  avoid  the  impression  of  panic  at  the  Japanese 
approach.  We  need  do  no  more  at  the  present  juncture  than  strengthen  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  existing  National  Defence  Council. 

Telegram  451-S.2 

3.  On  25th  February  the  Viceroy  (in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Secretary 
of  State)  sent  alternative  constructive  suggestions.  The  furthest  he  could  possibly 
go  would  be  like  this: 

4.  India  is  in  grave  danger  and  needs  unity.  Indian  fighting  forces  have  won  the 
respect  of  the  world,  but  the  world  is  puzzled  by  the  Indian  problem.  England 
wants  Indian  Freedom,  but  India  feels  frustration  at  not  getting  it.  But  there  is 
a  real  problem,  and  delay  is  not  due  to  British  vested  interests.  In  fact  His 
Majesty’s  Government  now  formally  declare  that  they  do  not  insist  on  safe¬ 
guards  for  British  interests  as  such  in  the  post-war  constitution.  These  will  be 
dealt  with  by  diplomatic  negotiations  and  bilateral  pacts.  But  His  Majesty’s 
Government  are  obliged  to  ensure  that  the  different  races,  communities  and 
interests  in  India  may  have  the  prospect  of  survival  and  of  religious,  cultural 
and  political  development.  This  is  no  time  to  change  the  machinery  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Leaders  must  sink  their  differences  and  take  their  full  share  in  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  Government  within  the  framework  of  the  present  con¬ 
stitution,  both  in  the  Executive  Council  and  Provincial  Governments.  If  they 
do  so,  the  Viceroy  is  prepared  to  discuss  with  his  Council,  thus  expanded,  the 
question  whether  the  official  members  be  retained,  “and  it  may  well  be  found 
possible  to  associate  a  non-official  member  much  more  closely  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  co-ordination  of  defence’’.  The  India  Office  will  begin  to  fade 
out,  relations  with  India  becoming  progressively  diplomatic  rather  than  de¬ 
partmental.  His  Majesty’s  Government  stand  by  their  pledges  to  afford  to  a 
body  representative  of  the  Indian  parties,  communities  and  interests  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  devise  the  framework  of  a  constitution  after  the  war.  The  basis 
of  India’s  future  after  the  war  must  be  her  complete  freedom  of  control  of  her 
own  destiny,  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  recommend  to  parliament 
any  constitution  framed  as  above. 

459-S3  dated  26  February  1942. 

5.  In  a  covering  telegram  the  Viceroy  said  that  his  proposed  alternative  declara¬ 
tion  might  neither  win  over  nor  split  Congress,  might  upset  Moslems  and 
Europeans,  might  rattle  the  Services,  and  might  be  represented  as  “unloading 
ill-gotten  gains  in  a  panic”.  But  it  was  the  best  he  could  do. 

1  Nos.  hi,  1 12, 121  and  124  were  circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  under  this  reference,  dated  18  February. 

2  No.  183.  3  No.  184. 
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S/S’s  telegram  2594  dated  28  February  1942.  S/S’s  telegram  260, 5  dated  28  Feb¬ 
ruary  1942. 

6.  The  India  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  decided,  in  view  of  the  Viceroy’s 
criticisms,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  setting  up  an  advisory  body  which  would  also 
be  the  constitution-making  body.  They  sketched  another  alternative  Draft 
Declaration  which,  with  certain  amendments,  was  in  fact  eventually  adopted. 

7.  This  Draft  went  off  on  a  new  line.  It  consisted  in  “a  clear  declaration  as  to 
the  future,  both  as  regards  procedure  for  arriving  at  the  new  constitution  and 
as  regards  India’s  future  status,  coupled  with  an  invitation  to  Indian  leaders  to 
come  in  and  help  now  but  retaining  our  present  responsibility  for  India’s 
defence”  (S/S’s  telegram  259).  The  main  new  features  were  ( a )  right  of 
secession  from  the  Empire — originally  in  the  preamble,  but  excised  and  re¬ 
inserted  in  somewhat  less  exphcit  terms  in  (c)  (ii) ;  (b)  the  intention  to  set  up 
a  constitution-forming  body  (to  be  elected  by  Provincial  Legislatures  on  the 
basis  of  new  elections  and  to  be  joined  by  representatives  of  the  States  pro¬ 
portionate  to  population)  immediately  after  the  war  if  Indians  themselves  have 
not  yet  reached  agreement,  with  a  view  to  shaping  a  new  Indian  Union; 
(c)  ‘‘local  option”  for  Provinces  to  come  in  or  stay  out  of  the  Union;  ( d )  the 
whole  field  of  British  obhgations  to  be  settled  by  Treaty  with  the  constitution¬ 
framing  body. 

Telegram  497-S6  of  2  March  1942.  Telegram  579-S7  of9  March  1942.  Telegrams 
539-S  and  540-S8  of  6  March  1942. 

8.  The  Viceroy  first  thought  this  Declaration  a  great  improvement,  but  sub¬ 
sequently,  after  consulting  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  certain  Governors, 
feared  that  it  would  be  a  calamity.  He  therefore  pressed  for  the  dropping  of 
‘‘local  option”  and  consequently  of  the  detailed  specification  of  post-war  con¬ 
stitutional  procedure.  The  views  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  which  led  to  this  attitude,  were  that  local  option  would 
be  interpreted  as  acceptance  of  Pakistan,  would  therefore  cause  a  communal  upset 
in  the  Punjab,  and  would  sooner  or  later  take  the  soldier’s  mind  off  fighting 
our  enemies  and  start  him  looking  over  his  shoulder.  The  Viceroy  summarised 
as  follows:  “The  fatal  defect  in  the  present  draft  is  the  precision  given  by  the 
local  option  pledge  to  the  still  shadowy  prospect  of  a  decisive  struggle  for  power 
after  real  authority  departs,  amongst  Hindus,  Moslems  and  Sikhs,  in  areas 
where  none  of  them  holds  a  commanding  position  and  above  all  in  the  Punjab.” 

S/S’s  telegram  303 9  of  10  March  1942. 

9.  The  War  Cabinet,  in  the  light  of  these  objections  and  difficulties,  decided 
not  to  publish  their  Declaration.  But  they  were  convinced  that  the  scheme  in 
itself  was  sound  if  it  could  first  be  explained  personally  to  Indian  leaders  and 
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not  sprung  upon  India  suddenly.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  was  therefore,  at  his  own 
suggestion,  sent  to  India  with  the  plan  embodied  in  the  Draft  Declaration 
(Annexure  A)10  as  his  general  instructions. 

Telegram  788-S.11  Telegram  831-S.12  Telegram  403. 13 

10.  He  arrived  on  the  22nd  March.  On  the  25th  March  he  reported  that  after 
discussion  with  the  Viceroy  he  considered  it  essential  to  publish  the  Draft 
Declaration  owing  to  the  rumours  circulating  about  its  contents.  This  was 
done  on  March  30th.  O11  the  night  of  28th/29th  March  Sir  S.  Cripps  reported 
that  “critical  issue  will  arise  tomorrow  Sunday  on  the  question  of  defence 
responsibility.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  under  no  circumstances  can  we  give 
up  any  oi  the  responsibility  lor  the  defence  of  India.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  and  interests  have  on  the  other  hand  stressed  the  need  to 
raise  the  keemiess  of  Indians  to  defend  their  own  country”.  He  accordingly 
proposed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief,  an 
amendment  of  (e)  in  the  Declaration.  This  was  accepted  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  final  text  of  the  Draft  Declaration  as  published  is  in  Annexure  B.14 

Telegram  845-S.15 

11.  On  31st  March16  Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  that  the  Moslem  League  would 
probably  accept  if  Congress  did,  but  that  the  amendment  of  (e)  about  defence 
responsibility  would  probably  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  Congress. 

Telegram  844-S.17 

12.  On  31st  March  also  he  reported  that,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  Moslem 
majorities  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  (who,  owing  to  the  weightage  given  to 
minorities,  have  no  clear  majority  in  the  Legislatures)  could  make  their  wishes 
felt  if  they  wished  to  opt  out  of  the  new  Union,  he  had  proposed  that  if  the 
majority  in  a  Legislature  in  favour  of  accession  were  less  than  60%  a  plebiscite 
of  the  male  adult  population  could  be  demanded. 

Telegram  859— S. 1 8 

13.  On  1  st  April  he  reported  that  the  “internal  situation  was  exceedingly  bad” 
and  “if  we  cannot  persuade  Indian  leaders  to  come  in  now  and  help  us  we 
shall  have  to  resort  to  suppression  which  may. .  .get  out  of  hand”.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  asked  for  a  free  hand,  subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  Viceroy  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  try  to  “arrive  at  an  adjustment”  with  Congress  on 
the  lines  of  “  designating  an  Indian  to  some  office  connected  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India’s  defence  responsibilities  without  in  any  way  impinging  upon 

4  No.  196.  5  No.  197.  6  No.  209. 

7  No.  284.  8  Nos.  246  and  248.  9  No.  295.  10  See  Annex  to  No.  265. 

11  No.  391.  12  No.  430.  13  No.  431.  14  See  No.  456.  15  No.  458. 

16  The  telegram  was  in  fact  despatched  on  30  March  at  11.55  pm.  17  No.  470. 

18  No.  484. 
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the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  either  in  his  capacity  as 
supreme  commander  of  the  armed  forces  in  India  or  as  Member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  in  charge  of  Defence.  ’ 

Telegram  5937.19  S/S’s  telegram  42 6.20 

14.  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  in  the  night  of  ist/2nd  April  “I  cannot 
give  you  authority  to  compromise  on  defence  without  submitting  issue  both 
to  Cabinet  and  Ministers  above  the  line”.  The  Cabinet  on  April  2nd  approved 
discussions  with  the  Congress  leaders  but  was  “disinclined  to  depart  from  the 
pubhshed  text  of  the  Declaration”  and  reqmred  to  know  any  new  proposals 
before  being  committed  to  them.  They  asked  whether  Sir  S.  Cripps  was 
satisfied  that,  subject  to  adjustment  of  this  point  of  difference,  Congress  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  whole  scheme. 

Telegram  875-S.21 

15.  On  the  same  day  Sir  S.  Cripps  telegraphed  the  text  of  a  Congress  Resolution 
handed  to  him  by  the  Congress  leaders.  It  had  been  framed  before  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Defence  had  been  mooted  and  was  temporarily  suspended.  It 
amounted  to  a  considered  rejection  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Telegram  872-S.22  Telegram  6000. 23 

16.  On  the  same  day  the  Viceroy  telegraphed  his  apprehensions  about  the 
pressure  from  Congress  for  a  concession  on  the  Defence  issue,  said  “I  personally 
suspect  that  non-accession  is  the  more  serious  stumbling-block  and  that  Defence 
is  chosen  as  having  better  propaganda  value”,  and  asked  that  he  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  might  be  allowed  to  telegraph  any  views  they  might 
have,  separately  from  Sir  S.  Cripps’  telegrams.  The  Prime  Minister  agreed. 

Telegram  890-S.24 

17.  On  4th  April  Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived. 
“The  Moslem  League  are  satisfied  and  prepared  to  accept  scheme  as  it  stands.” 
Congress  was  split  into  three  factions.  Apart  from  the  Gandhi  faction  (against 
the  scheme  altogether),  one  faction  considered  the  defects  (Non- Accession  and 
failure  to  provide  specifically  for  representation  of  Indian  States  peoples  other¬ 
wise  than  as  Rulers’  nominees)  as  fatal  apart  from  the  Defence  question;  the 
other  would  swallow  the  scheme  if  satisfied  on  Defence.  There  were  three 
courses :  (a)  to  stand  fast,  ( b )  to  hand  over  the  Defence  Ministry  to  an  Indian, 
subject  to  a  convention  in  writing  that  he  would  not,  in  any  matter  affecting 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  act  contrary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  (under 
His  Majesty’s  Government),  (c)  to  make  an  Indian  Defence  Member  and  hand 
over  to  him  such  functions  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  considered  safe. 

18.  Sir  S.  Cripps  preferred  ( b ),  “but  in  view  of  the  immediate  dangers  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief’s  view  of  the  confusion  that  would  be  caused  I  cannot 
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press  it  as  strongly  as  otherwise  I  would.”  If  ( b )  were  not  approved  he  would 
advocate  action  under  (c)  to  make  the  Commander-in-Chief  “War  Member” 
and  turn  the  Defence  Department  into  “War  Department”,  and  to  set  up  a 
Defence  Co-ordination  Department  to  take  on  the  duties  of  the  present  Defence 
Co-ordination  Section  plus  such  functions  of  the  present  Defence  Department 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  agree  to,  but  was  not  very  hopeful  that 
this  would  persuade  Congress. 

Telegram  912-S.25 

19.  The  Viceroy  on  the  night  of  5 th / 6th  April  reported  that  he  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  agreed  to  the  above  proposal  under  (c)  but  could  not 
agree  to  ( b ).  He  added  a  paragraph  dealing  with  a  phrase  in  Sir  S.  Cripps’ 
telegram  which  read  “Under  the  new  arrangement  whereby  the  Executive 
Council  will  approximate  to  a  Cabinet”.  The  Viceroy  said  “There  can  however 
be  no  question  of  majority  decisions  of  Council  being  effective  against  the 
requirements  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  it  must  be  for  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Governor-General  to  decide  whether  in  a  particular  instance  the 
directions  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  to  be  enforced  without  further 
argument,  or  whether  circumstances  permit  and  render  it  desirable  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  before  His  Majesty’s 
Government’s  decision  is  enforced”.  In  a  subsequent  telegram  (917-S)26  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  he  agreed  with  this  summary  of  the  position. 

S/S’s  telegram  441. 27 

20.  The  War  Cabinet  replied  on  6th  April  agreeing  to  alternative  (c),  detailed 
arrangements  to  be  agreed  with  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief.  As 
regards  the  constitutional  position  they  said  “The  position  is  and  must  remain 
that  the  Viceroy  in  Council  acts  as  a  collective  body  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  subject  to  the  Viceroy’s  special  powers  and  duties  under  Sections  40 
and  41  of  the  Ninth  Schedule  of  the  Act.  There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
between  you  and  Indian  political  leaders  on  this  point.” 

Telegram  919-S.28 

21.  On  6th  April  the  Viceroy  telegraphed  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  pro¬ 
posals  “agreed  by  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  myself”,  for  implementing  (c).  The 
Commander-in-Chief  agreed  to  the  change  of  title,  gave  a  list  of  subjects  to 
be  handed  over  by  the  Defence  Department  to  the  new  Indian  Member’s 
department,  viz.,  public  relations,  demobihsation  and  post-war  reconstruction, 
petroleum  control,  Eastern  Group  Supply  Council  questions,  amenities,  canteens, 

19  No.  492.  20  See  No.  506,  note  4.  21  No.  507.  22  No.  503. 

23  No.  505.  24  No.  519.  25  No.  530.  26  No.  535.  27  No.  538. 

28  No.  541. 
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educational  institutions,  stationery,  arrangements  for  foreign  missions.  The 
Department  could  also  take  over  many  major  questions  such  as  denial  policy, 
evacuation,  signal  co-ordination,  economic  warfare. 

Telegram  930-S.29 

22.  On  7th  April  Sir  S.  Cripps  handed  letters  to  Azad  (Annexure  C)30  and 
Jinnah  which  set  out  the  proposals  in  regard  to  defence  and  included  the 
Commander-in-Chief’s  list  as  an  appendix.  They  included  the  statement  “I  have 
also  pointed  out  that  all  those  main  aspects  of  the  Defence  of  India  which  at 
present  fall  under  the  care  of  other  Members  of  the  Executive  Government 
(e.g.  Civil  Defence,  Supply,  Home  Affairs,  Communications,  etc.,  etc.)  will, 
if  the  scheme  is  accepted,  be  administered  by  representative  Members  in  the 
new  National  Government.”  These  proposals  were  not  acceptable  to  Congress. 

Telegram  956-S.31  Telegram  957-S.  Telegram  958— S. 

23.  At  this  stage  Colonel  Johnson,  President  Roosevelt’s  representative,  enters 
the  picture.  On  the  7th  April  the  Viceroy,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Sir  S. 
Cripps,  at  Colonel  Johnson’s  instance,  agreed  on  a  formula  (Annexure  D),32 
amplifying  (e)  of  the  Draft  Declaration,  which  Colonel  Johnson  might  take 
to  Congress  as  his  own  suggestion  in  the  hope  of  persuading  Nehru  to  accept 
it.  This  formula  was  in  effect  the  proposed  division  of  functions  in  paragraph  21, 
put  slightly  differently.  But  in  the  evening  of  the  8th  the  Viceroy  was  disturbed 
to  find  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  devised  a  further  formula  (consisting,  as  the 
Viceroy  understood,  of  a  redraft  of  a  counter-formula  by  Nehru)  and  had 
allowed  Johnson  to  put  it  to  Congress  (who  were  considering  it)  before  getting 
the  Viceroy’s  and  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  reactions  to  it.  This  formula  (the 
Cripps-Johnson  formula)  is  in  Annexure  E.33  It  reversed  the  previous  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  provided  for  the  new  Defence  Member  to  take  over  all  functions 
not  exercised  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  A  list  of  the  functions  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  War  Member  was  attached.  A  new  clause  (d) 
was  added  providing  for  the  decision  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  to  the 
allocation  of  any  new  functions  or  of  any  dispute  arising  as  to  the  allocation 
of  any  old  functions  of  Defence. 

24.  The  Viceroy  reserved  his  position  in  regard  to  this  new  formula  pending 
discussion  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  though  he  saw  difficulty  in  repudia¬ 
tion  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  a  formula  already  agreed  between  His 
Majesty’s  Government’s  emissary  and  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  personal  representative, 
if  it  were  accepted  by  the  parties. 

Telegram  973-S.34 

25.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  however,  apparently  did  not  regard  the  new  formula 
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as  anything  alarming — indeed,  he  claimed  that  it  was  based  on  a  draft  formula 
produced  by  the  Viceroy  himself  during  the  discussions  on  7th  April  but  dis¬ 
carded  in  favour  of  formula  D. 

Telegram  45 6. 3 5 

26.  The  Cabinet  on  9th  April  considered  the  Viceroy’s  telegram  956-S,  and 
telegraphed  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  their  concern  at  his  sidetracking  the  Viceroy  and 
Commander-in-Chief.  They  urged  a  return  to  the  Government’s  original  plan, 
with  such  amplifications  as  were  agreed  to  be  put  forward,  asked  for  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  developments  in  or  under  (e)  of  the  Draft  Declaration  which 
he,  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  propounding,  and  asked 
for  an  assurance  that,  if  agreement  on  Defence  arrangements  were  reached,  the 
scheme  in  all  other  respects  would  be  accepted. 

Telegram  457.36 

27.  They  sent  a  following  telegram  with  certain  detailed  criticisms. 

Telegram  971-S. 

28.  Meanwhile,  Sir  S.  Cripps  (in  reply  to  a  telegram37  from  the  Prime  Minister 
sent  early  on  9th  April  before  the  Cabinet  meeting)  was  telegraphing  (telegram 
actually  despatched  during  night  of  9th/ioth)  the  text  of  a  further  formula 
(Annexure  F)38  incidentally  meeting  certain  of  the  Cabinet’s  detailed  criticisms, 
which  he  said  was  the  Cripps-Johnson  formula  incorporating  alterations  de¬ 
sired  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  “I  understand  that  it 
substantially  meets  their  views.”  (This  amended  version  still  included  the  new 
clause  (d)  about  the  allocation  of  functions  by  His  Majesty’s  Government). 

Telegram  973-S.39 

29.  In  the  early  morning  of  10th  April  Sir  S.  Cripps  replied  to  the  War  Cabinet 
telegrams  repeating  that,  as  he  understood  it,  the  new  formula  F  was  agreed 
by  the  Viceroy — except  that  Congress  had  insisted  on  the  omission  of  the 
words  “until  the  new  Constitution  comes  into  operation”  in  ( a ).  He  did  not 
understand  the  suggestion  that  he  had  abandoned  the  Government’s  original 
plan — he  was  only  seeking  to  define  (e)  more  precisely.  He  said  that  the  phrase 
“National  Government”  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  Viceroy  and  meant 
a  Government  mainly  composed  of  representative  Indians  together  with  the 
Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief.  He  ended  “I  have  throughout  told  you 
that  I  would  not  agree  to  anything  that  was  not  satisfactory  to  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Viceroy  on  the  Defence  question,  but  this  you  seem  to  doubt.  Unless 
I  am  trusted  I  cannot  carry  on  with  the  task”. 

29  See  No.  543,  note  1.  30  See  No.  543.  31  No.  557. 

32  Transmitted  in  telegram  957-S  (No.  558).  33  Transmitted  in  telegram  958— S  (No.  559). 

34  No.  577.  35  No.  567.  36  No.  568.  37  No.  563. 

38  Transmitted  in  telegram  971-S  (No.  574).  39  No.  577. 
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Telegram  978-S.40 

30.  In  the  afternoon  of  10th  April  the  Viceroy  telegraphed  that  he  had  the 
previous  night  asked  Sir  S.  Cripps  for  an  assurance  that  the  position  of  the 
Governor-General  had  not  been  compromised  during  his  discussions  with  Con¬ 
gress.  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  explained  that  he  had  told  Congress  that  there  was  to 
be  no  change  in  the  Constitution;  but  that  “he  assumed  the  Governor-General 
would  proceed  to  meet  the  point  by  means  of  a  convention.”  The  Viceroy  asked 
His  Majesty’s  Government’s  instructions  on  this  point,  since  “it  is  no  use  trying 
to  shuffle  round  this  difficulty”.  Either  the  Governor-General  must  continue 
to  have  the  right  to  differ  from  his  colleagues,  or  he  must  promise  that  in  no 
circumstances  will  he  refuse  to  act  upon  their  advice. 

Telegram  46 8. 41 

31.  The  Cabinet  rephed  on  10th  April  (repeating  to  Sir  S.  Cripps)  “There  can 
be  no  question  of  any  convention  limiting  in  any  way  your  powers  under  the 
existing  constitution ...  If  Congress  Leaders  have  gathered  the  impression  that 
such  a  new  convention  is  now  possible  this  impression  should  be  definitely 
removed.”  They  asked  for  the  Viceroy’s  “clear  and  explicit  view  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  new  Executive  which  you  are  prepared  to  approve  of”. 
As  to  the  Defence  question,  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  latest  formula  if 
really  accepted  by  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief,  but  only  subject  to 
the  satisfactory  alteration,  or  preferably  omission,  of  clause  (d). 

Telegram  979-S.42 

32.  Meanwhile  the  Viceroy  was  telegraphing  (on  the  afternoon  of  10th  April) 
his  comments  on  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  973-S  (paragraphs  25  and  29  above). 
He  argued  that  although  he  himself  had  in  fact  (as  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  observed) 
put  forward  the  list  of  War  Department  functions,  which  was  annexed  to  the 
Cripps-Johnson  formula  E,  with  a  former  draft  formula  of  his  own,  he  had 
balanced  it  with  a  list  also  of  the  Defence  Department  functions.  “The  whole 
setting  of  the  formula  was  clearly  altered  the  moment  the  definition  of  the 
functions  of  the  Defence  Department  was  excluded  and  the  power  of  decision 
on  matters  in  dispute  transferred,  as  in  (d)  of  the  Cripps-Johnson  formula,  to 
His  Majesty’s  Government.” 

Telegram  980-S.43 

33.  In  a  further  telegram  of  the  10th  April  the  Viceroy  explained  that  he  had 
told  Sir  S.  Cripps  that  he  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  accept  the 
final  formula  F,  on  condition  (a)  that  Congress  would  accept  it,  ( b )  that  it  was 
the  price  of  a  general  settlement  under  which  Congress  would  leave  their  other 
claims  in  abeyance  for  the  period  of  the  war— but  that  these  conditions  were 
unfulfilled.  He  also  expressed  considerable  concern  at  the  exclusion  at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Congress  of  the  words  “until  the  new  Constitution  conies  into  opera¬ 
tion”.  He  read  into  this  a  desire  by  Congress  to  get  rid  of  the  Commander-in- 
Cliief ’s  control  of  the  army  directly  the  war  ended  and  exercise  it  themselves,  as 
the  majority  party  in  a  National  Government,  during  the  period  of  constitution¬ 
making  and  plebiscites. 

Telegram  984-S.44 

34.  At  this  juncture  arrived  Sir  S.  Cripps’  telegram  announcing  the  rejection 
of  the  offer  as  a  whole  by  Congress. 

40  No.  578.  41  No.  581.  42  No.  584.  «  No.  585.  44  No.  588. 
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Glossary 

Ahir  Caste  of  graziers  and  cowherds,  sometimes  cultivators,  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  northern  and  central  India. 

Ahom  Branch  of  the  Thai  race  settled  in  and  giving  its  name  to  Assam. 
Ahrar  Lit.:  free,  free  man.  Militant  pro-Congress  Muslim  pohtical  and 
religious  organisation  founded  in  1928. 

A  kali  Lit.:  worshipper  of  the  eternal  one.  Particularly  strict  devotee  of  the 
Sikh  faith.  In  modern  usage,  the  principal  Sikh  pohtical  party. 

Aman  Sabha  Peace  Committee. 

Amir  Lit.:  commander.  Prince,  ruler;  title  of  ruler  of  Afghanistan  until  1926. 
Azad  Free. 

Azadi  Freedom. 

Bahadur  Lit.:  champion,  hero.  Formerly  a  military  title  following  the  name 
usually  after  Khan ;  later  conferred  by  the  Viceroy  in  the  name  of  the  British 
sovereign  in  conjunction  with  diwan,  khan,  rai,  rao  and  sardar. 
Begum  A  feminine  Muslim  title,  originally  of  princesses  and  noblewomen. 
Brahman  (Brahmin)  The  highest  caste  of  the  Hindu  world.  Originally  a 
priestly  caste. 

ClRCAR  See  SARKAR. 

Crore  100  lakhs  or  10  million. 

Dal  Organisation,  association. 

Diwan  (Dewan)  Minister;  in  Princely  States,  Chief  Minister ;  also^Council 
of  State.  The  titles  diwan  sahib  and  diwan  Bahadur  were  conferred  by 
the  Viceroy  in  the  name  of  the  British  sovereign  on  distinguished  south  Indians. 
D  o  gr  a  Inhabitant  of  the  Duggar  tract  in  the  Himalayan  foothills,  now  mostly 
comprised  in  the  Jammu  territory  of  Kashmir. 

Faqir  Lit.:  with  the  back  broken.  Poor,  needy;  thence  Muslim  religious 
mendicant. 

Goondaism  Hooliganism. 

Gujar  Grazier  caste  of  the  Punjab  and  north-west  India. 

Gurdwara  Sikh  temple. 

Gurkha  Ruling  race  of  Nepal. 

G ur m uk hi  One  of  the  scripts  in  which  the  Punjabi  language  is  written: 
invented  by  Guru  Nanak  (for  whom  see  sikh)  and  used  particularly  by  the 
Sikhs. 

Guru  Spiritual  adviser,  religious  leader;  for  Gurus  in  context  of  Sikhism, 
see  sikh. 

Harijan  Lit. :  the  people  of  God.  Term  coined  by  Gandhi  for  untouchables. 
Title  of  Gandhi’s  newspaper. 

I  t  t  1  h  a  d  1  m  1 1  l  a  t  Lit.:  unity  of  the  community.  V  olunteer  organisation  of 
Muslims  connected  with  the  pro-Congress  Azad  Muslim  Conference. 
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Izzat  Honour,  credit,  reputation,  character. 

Jam  Chief;  part  of  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Nawanagar. 

Jamiat  ul-ulema  1  Hind  Lit.:  association  of  learned  men  of  India.  Pro- 
Congress  Muslim  organisation. 

Jat  The  great  agricultural  caste  of  north-west  India:  found  in  Baluchistan, 
Sind,  Punjab,  western  United  Provinces  and  Rajputana  and  comprising  people 
of  the  Muslim,  Hindu  and  Sikh  faiths. 

-ji  Lit.:  life,  soul.  As  a  suffix  to  a  name  denotes  affectionate  and  deep  respect. 
Jirga  Council  of  elders. 

Kachin  Group  of  hill  tribes  in  Burma  and  on  its  northern  border. 

Kazak  Inhabitant  of  the  area  of  south  central  Asia  from  the  Caspian  sea  to 
Mongolia. 

Khaksar  Lit.:  like  the  earth,  humble.  Volunteer  organisation  of  Muslims. 
Khalsa  Lit.:  pure.  Applied  by  Sikhs  to  denote  their  community. 

Khan  Lit.:  ruler,  sovereign.  Muslim  title;  commonly  an  adjunct  to  Afghan 
or  Pathan  names.  The  titles  khan  sahib  and  khan  Bahadur  were  conferred 
by  the  Viceroy  in  the  name  of  the  British  sovereign. 

Lakh  (Lac)  100,000. 

Mahajan  Merchant,  dealer,  banker,  money-changer,  creditor. 

Mahar  Depressed  caste  of  the  Deccan,  employed  as  scavengers,  village 
watchmen,  messengers  or  weavers. 

Maharaja  Lit.:  Great  King.  Prince;  a  Hindu  title. 

Mahasabha  Lit.:  Great  Assembly.  Political  party  based  on  militant  Hin¬ 
duism. 

Mahatma  Great  Soul. 

Maul  an  a  Lit.:  our  Master.  Title  of  respect  accorded  to  Muslim  judges, 
heads  of  religious  orders,  and  persons  of  great  learning. 

Mir  (Meer)  Abbreviation  of  amir;  title  of  descendants  of  the  Prophet. 
Mo  min  Muslim  weaver. 

Mo pl ah  Member  of  the  fanatical  Muslim  sect  found  in  Malabar,  believed 
to  be  descended  from  Arab  immigrants  who  settled  on  the  west  coast  of  India 
and  married  local  women  in  the  ninth  century  a.d. 

Mullah  In  Muslim  countries,  a  learned  man,  teacher,  doctor  of  the  law; 
in  India,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  man  who  reads  the  Koran  and  also  to  a 
Muslim  schoolteacher. 

Narendra  Mandal  Chamber  of  Princes. 

Nawab  Originally  a  Governor  under  the  Moghul  Empire;  thence  a  title 
of  rank  conferred  on  Muslim  nobles. 

Panchayat  Court  of  arbitration  (properly  of  five  persons)  for  determina¬ 
tion  of  petty  disputes. 

Pandit  A  Hindu  title.  In  its  strict  sense  applied  to  those  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  used  commonly  to  denote  a  member  of  the  Brahman  comm  unity . 
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Par  see  Zoroastrian  refugees  who  fled  from  Persia  on  its  conquest  by 
Muslims  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.;  chiefly  settled  in  western  India  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  merchants,  shipbuilders  and  traders. 

Qua’id  i  a‘zam  The  Supreme  Leader. 

Raj  Kingdom,  rule,  sovereignty. 

Raja  Lit.:  King.  Prince;  a  Hindu  title. 

Sahib  (Saheb)  Lit. :  master.  Respectful  form  of  address. 

Saiyid  (Sayyid,  Syed)  Lit. :  lord,  chief,  master.  Title  of  descendants  of 
the  Prophet. 

San  ad  Grant,  charter. 

Sardar  (Sirdar)  Lit.:  chief,  leader.  Title  borne  by  Sikhs,  sometimes  also 
by  Hindus  and  Muslims;  the  titles  sardar  sahib  and  sardar  bahadur 
were  conferred  by  the  Viceroy  in  the  name  of  the  British  sovereign. 

Sarkar  State,  Government.  Originally  a  treasury,  revenue  district  or  terri¬ 
torial  division;  in  the  latter  sense  often  spelt  circar. 

Satyagraha  Lit.:  holding  on  to  truth.  Total  self-giving;  integral  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  whole  concept  of  victory  achieved  through  non-violent 
resistance. 

Satyagrahi  Participant  in  satyagraha. 

Shi’ ah  (Shia)  Lit.:  party,  sect.  The  name  given  by  other  Muslims  to  those 
who  beheve  that  Ah,  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  was  his  rightful 
successor. 

Sikh  Lit. :  disciple.  Follower  ot  Guru  Nanak  (1469-1538),  the  first  of  the 
line  of  ten  Gurus  who  formulated  the  Sikh  faith  and  welded  the  Sikhs  into  an 
independent  community.  In  the  face  of  religious  persecution,  the  Sikhs  under 
the  last  of  the  Gurus,  Gobind  Singh  (1666-1708),  acquired  a  formidable 
military  reputation. 

Sunni  From  sunnah :  ‘way’,  ‘practice’.  One  who  follows  the  practice  of  the 
Prophet;  the  term  generally  applied  to  Muslims  who  acknowledge  the  first 
four  Caliphs  equally  as  his  rightful  successors. 

Swaraj  Self-rule,  independence. 

Zemindar  (Zamindar)  One  holding  land  as  an  actual  proprietor  but 
paying  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  the  Government. 
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ABDUL  HAMEED  khan,  Member,  Madras 
Legislative  Assembly  30 
abdul  latif,  Dr  Syed,  of  Hyderabad, 
Professor  of  English,  Osmania  Univer¬ 
sity  1939,  592-4 

abdus  sobhan  khan,  Maulvi,  Minister  for 
Revenue,  Health,  Law  and  Commerce, 
Orissa  since  1941,  30 

ABUL  KALAM  See  AZAD 
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AHMED  see  SULTAN  AHMED 

aiyar,  Sir  Gopalaswamy,  Diwan  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  464 
aiyar,  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswamy,  Diwan  of 
Travancore  464 

aiyar,  Sir  Sivaswami,  a  Vice-President, 
All-India  Liberal  Federation;  co-signa¬ 
tory  of  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru’s  telegram  to  Mr 
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Alexander,  Horace  Gundry,  the  Friends 
Service  Council  of  London  and  Dublin  7 
ali  gul  khan,  President,  North-West 
Frontier  Provincial  Committee,  Indian 
National  Congress  673 
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Muhhammed  Umer,  Chief  Minister, 
Sind  since  1941 ;  Member,  National 
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amanullah  khan,  Amir  (1919-26)  and 
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Universities;  Governor  of  Bengal  1932- 
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ANDERSON  ( COUt .) 

7;  Lord  President  of  the  Council  since 

1940.  Member,  War  Cabinet  Committee 
on  India  185,  191,  194,  196,  207,  223, 
262,  264,  283,  393,  403,  405,  501,  534, 
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Council  since  1941,  45,  49,  57,  150,  153, 
377,  583 

armitage,  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Clement, 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  India 
since  1938,  709 

asaf  ali,  M.,  Member,  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  for  Delhi;  Member,  Working 
Committee,  Indian  National  Congress 
216,  379,  714 

attlee,  Clement  Richard,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Stepney,  Limehouse;  Lord  Privy  Seal 
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auchinleck,  Gen.  Sir  Claude  John  Eyre, 
Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East  since 

1941,  5,  7,  48,  231-2,  626 

azad,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam,  President, 
Indian  National  Congress  1923  and 
x939-46.  At  A.I.C.C.  meeting  15 
January  1942,  16;  released  from  prison 
late  1941, 43 ;  and  All-India  Azad  Muslim 
Conference  216  n. ;  welcomes  Cripps 
316,  358;  Cripps’  interviews  with  379, 
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622,  627,  636,  639,  642,  644,  646,  653-4, 
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bajaj,  Seth  Jamnalal,  Treasurer  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  Working  Committee,  Nation'al 
Congress;  died  11  Feb.  1942,  219 
bajpai,  Sir  Girja  S.,  I.C.S.,  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  in  U.S.A.  since  1941, 
5,  30,  318,  383,  422,  453,  473,  508,  621, 
667,  671 

BAKHSH  or  BUX  See  ALLAHBAKHSH 

baldev  singh,  Sardar,  a  leader  of  the  Akali 
Party;  President,  Sikh  All  Parties 
Committee  155,  396,  467 
banerjee,  Rabindra  Nath,  I.C.S.,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Chhatisgarh  Division,  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces  63 1 

BANNERMAN  See  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 

barrington-ward,  Robert  McGowan, 
Editor,  The  Times  since  1941,  3,  9 
Baxter,  George  Herbert,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  India  Office  337 
beaverbrook,  Baron  (William  Maxwell 
Aitken),  Minister  of  Supply  1941- 
4  Feb.  1942;  Minister  ofWar  Production 
4-19  Feb.  1942,  7,  48 

benthall,  Sir  Edward  Charles,  Senior 
Partner  of  Bird  and  Co.  (Calcutta); 
employed  in  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  since  1940,  7,  45,  51,  57,  85,  89, 
144,  155,  184,  336-7,584,  626,  706-7,709 
bevin,  Ernest,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for  Wands¬ 
worth  Central ;  Minister  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  since  1940,  6  n. 
bhopal,  Nawab  of.  Member,  National 
Defence  Council  135,  313,  331,  341, 
343,  352 

bikaner,  Maharaja  of,  Member,  National 
Defence  Council  313,  331,  341,  386,  527 
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BIRKENHEAD,  1st  Earl  of  (Frederick  Edwin 
Smith),  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
1924-8,  114,  136 

bonvin,  Louis  Alexandre  Etienne,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  French  Establishments  in 
India  7 

bose,  Sarat  Chandra,  left-wing  Congress 
leader  of  Bengal  and  leader  of  Forward 
Bloc  Movement  13-4,  23,  30,  555 

bose,  Subhas  Chandra,  leader  of  Forward 
Bloc  Movement;  Member,  Indian  Legi¬ 
slative  Assembly  for  Dacca;  left  India 
for  Germany  Jan.  1942,  155,  280,  401, 
481,  555 

bracken,  Brendan,  M.P.  (Con.)  for  Pad¬ 
dington  North;  Minister  of  Information 
since  20  July  1941,  395,  399-400,  420, 
422-3,  542,  600,  665 

bridges,  Sir  Edward  Ettingdene,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Cabinet  since  1938.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  War  Cabinet  Committee  on 
India  185,  191,  194,  207,  223,  262,  264, 
283,  393,  501,  534,  536,  565,  580;  also 
199,  234,  260 

brown,  Sir  Frank  Herbert,  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Times  of  India ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  East  India  Association  since 
1927,  5 

butler,  Richard  Austen,  M.P.  (Con.)  for 
Essex,  Saffron  Walden;  Minister  of 
Education  since  1941,  255 

BUX  see  ALLAHBAKHSH 


Campbell,  Sir  Gerald,  Minister,  British 
Embassy,  Washington  since  1941,  422 
campbell-bannerman.  Sir  Henry,  Prime 
Minister  1905-8,  255 

caroe,  Olaf  Kirkpatrick,  I.C.S.,  Secretary, 
External  Department,  Government  of 
India  since  1939,  540 

carr,  Edward  Hallett,  Assistant  Editor  of 
The  Times  since  1941,  5 
catto,  1st  Baron  (Thomas  Sive wright 
Catto),  former  businessman  with  Indian 
interests:  Financial  Adviser  (unpaid)  to 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer  since  1940,  80, 
106,  182,  626 

cawthorn,  Lt.  Col.  Walter  Joseph,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Intelligence,  India  Command  since 
1941,  128 

chatterjee,  Sir  Atul,  an  Adviser  to  the 


Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  Feb. 
1942,  254 

Chelmsford,  1st  Viscount  (Frederic  John 
Napier  Thesiger),  Viceroy  1916-21,  64, 
202 

chettiar,  Sir  Muthiah  Annamalai,  Kuma- 
raja  of  Chettinad,  Member,  National 
Defence  Council;  leader  of  Opposition, 
Madras  Legislative  Assembly  1937-9; 
Justice  Party  359,  446 

chetty,  Sir  Shanmukham,  Head  of  the 
Government  of  India  Purchasing  Mis¬ 
sion  in  United  States  since  1941,  49 

chhatari,  Capt.  Sir  Muhammad  Ahmad 
Said  Khan,  Nawab  of,  sometime  Chief 
Minister,  United  Provinces;  President 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  313,  414,  515,  527-8, 
592,  594 

chiang  kai-shek,  Generalissimo,  President 
of  the  National  Supreme  War  Council 
of  China ;  member  of  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Kuomintang. 
Arrangements  for  his  visit,  including 
question  of  his  meeting  Gandhi  and 
Nehru  30,  36,  39-41,  46,  54-6,  58,  61-3, 
68-74,  89,  93 ;  Linlithgow’s  impressions 
of  88,  175;  arrival  in  New  Delhi  92; 
and  meeting  withjinnah  94,  116,  135, 
140- 1 ;  proposes  to  visit  Gandhi  at 
Wardha  98-9,  104-5,  115,  175,  257; 
and  Churchill’s  proposal  to  broadcast 
to  India  101-2,  113,  119;  meetings  with 
Nehru  108,  122,  131,  146,  164,  169,  175, 
179,  257,  267;  and  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion  on  Pacific  War  Council  no,  172; 
main  events  of  visit  135;  meeting  with 
Gandhi  at  Santiniketan  133,  135,  140-1, 
164,  169;  motion  of  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  on  150;  Linlithgow’s  report 
of  his  talks  with  157;  non-party  Con¬ 
ference  resolution  on  visit  of  168;  his 
message  to  Linlithgow  158,  to  Churchill 
172,  and  Linlithgow’s  reply  177;  fare¬ 
well  message  to  India  142,  173-4, 
178  n.,  189,  192;  his  conclusions  from 
visit  257,  259,  280,  354,  401;  Chinese 
reactions  to  visit  267;  question  of  mes¬ 
sage  to,  on  failure  of  Cripps  Mission 
648,  650,  655,  667,  671-2,  679;  Cripps  on 
effect  of  visit  665 ;  reactions  of,  to  failure 
of  Cripps  Mission  680,  691 ;  also  143-4, 
163,  176,  186,  219,  295,  304,  330 
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CHIANG  KAI-SHEK,  Madame,  wife  of 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  132, 
135,  140,  175,  177,  257,  259,  354,  459 
chinoy,  Sir  Rahimtoola,  business  man; 
Member,  Council  of  State;  co-signatory 
of  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru’s  telegram  to  Mr 
Churchill  of  2  Jan.  1942,  2 
choudhury,  Maulvi  Abdul  Matin,  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Public  Works  and  Labour, 
Assam  1939-41;  Member,  Working 
Committee,  All-India  Muslim  League  30 
choudhury,  Rohini  Kumar,  Education 
Minister,  Assam  1937-8  and  1939-41,  30 
Christie,  Walter  Henry  John,  I.C.S., 
Deputy  Private  Secretary  to  Viceroy 
since  Sept.  1939,  576 

churchill,  Winston  Leonard  Spencer, 
M.P.  (Con.)  for  Essex,  Epping;  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Defence  since 
1940.  Receives  cable  from  Sapru  2; 
warns  Cabinet  against  raising  Indian 
constitutional  issues  6;  and  proposed 
reply  to  Sapru  11,  14,  15,  26,  27,  44, 
15 1 ;  and  political  situation  on  return 
from  Washington  22,  23,  30,  48;  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  visit  to  India  62-3, 
69-70,  104-5,  115,  i4i5  172;  and  Indian 
representation  at  War  Cabinet  and  on 
Pacific  War  Council  52,  89,  107;  and 
Dominions’  representation  at  War  Cabi¬ 
net  86;  and  Chinese  representation  on 
Pacific  War  Council  no,  172;  proposal 
to  broadcast  to  India  announcing  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Defence  of  India  Council 
76,  89-90,  95,  101,  113,  124,  126-7,  13°, 
134-5,  138,  145,  160;  sets  up  Committee 
on  India  196;  attends  first  meeting  of 
Committee  on  India  185;  proposes  to 
consult  all  Ministers  of  Cabinet  rank  on 
draft  Declaration  199,  222;  proposal 
to  broadcast  Declaration  to  India  218, 
231;  advises  Roosevelt  of  H.M.G.’s 
Indian  policy  227-8,  271;  receives 
advice  on  Indian  policy  from  Amery 
181,  206,  240;  from  Smuts  244,  523; 
from  Curtin  245 ;  from  Linlithgow 
247;  from  Mackenzie  King  258-9,  330; 
from  Roosevelt  311 ;  replies  to  Macken¬ 
zie  King  346;  and  Linlithgow’s  threat¬ 
ened  resignation  290,  294,  304,  312; 
Amery  reviews  his  recent  attitude  to 
Indian  problem  304;  and  decision  to 
send  Cripps  to  India  282,  291,  294,  349; 


correspondence  with  Cripps  on  publica¬ 
tion  of  draft  Declaration  382,  on 
amendment  of  para.  ( e )  430-1,  on 

India’s  A.R.P.  requirements  451;  re¬ 
ceives  telegrams  from  Halifax  on  Indian 
representation  on  Pacific  War  Council 
(Washington)  471-2,  488;  correspon¬ 
dence  on  proposals  for  compromise  on 
defence  484,  492,  499,  502,  519,  529-31, 
544,  563,  574,  on  Linlithgow’s  offer  to 
send  his  appreciation  of  the  situation 
512,  522,  on  Cripps’  reference  to  en¬ 
larged  status  of  new  Executive  Council 
533,  535,  on  position  of  Johnson  556, 
564,  566,  on  Cabinet’s  criticisms  of 
Cripps  582,  on  Congress  rejection  of 
draft  Declaration  507,  588,  597,  599; 
corresponds  with  Roosevelt  on  failure 
of  Cripps  Mission  611,  617,  655-6; 
corresponds  with  Cripps  on  proposed 
White  Paper  623,  627;  article  in 
National  Herald  on  695;  also  31,  38, 
162-3,  218,  304,  321,  338,  372,  375,  486, 
503-5,  511,  516-7,  610,  615,  637,  660, 
666,  688,  690,  703,  709,  Apps.  iv,  v 

CLARK  KERR,  Sir  Archibald  John  Kerr  (later 
Baron  Inverchapel) ,  H.M.  Ambassador 
in  China  1938-Feb.  1942,  36,  39,  41, 
46,  56,  58,  61,  68-9,  72,  74,  89,  99,  133, 
142,  176,  257,  354 

clauson,  Miles  John,  Principal,  Political 
Department,  India  Office;  acted  as 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  12  March-iojune  1942,  408,  424, 
576,  656,  701 

clay,  Sir  Joseph  Miles,  I.C.S.  retd.,  an 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  since  1937,  254 

clow,  Sir  Andrew  Gourlay,  I.C.S. ,  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Communications,  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  1938-30  April  1942, 
7,  13,  45,  57,  144,  155 

cook,  Bernard  Christopher  Allen,  I.C.S., 
on  special  duty  in  Viceroy’s  Reforms 
Secretariat  and  attached  to  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  during  latter’s  visit  to  India 
March- April  1942,  367,  539 

CORNWALLIS,  Sir  Kinahan,  H.M.  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Iraq  since  1941,  5 

coupland,  Reginald,  Beit  Professor  of 
the  History  of  the  British  Empire, 
Oxford  University  since  1920,  5,  11,  13, 
30,  59,  64,  300,  304,  375,  626 
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cove,  William  George,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Glamorgan,  Aberavon  706 
craik.  Sir  Henry  Duifield,  Bart.,  I.C.S. 
retd.,  Political  Adviser  to  Crown 
Representative  since  1941,  30,  278,  287, 
343 

cranborne,  Viscount  (Robert  Arthur 
James  Gascoyne-Cecil),  (later  5  th  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Salisbury),  Secretary  of  State 
for  Dominion  Affairs  1940-19  Feb. 
1942;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  from 
22  Feb.  1942,  5 

cripps,  Sir  (Richard)  Stafford,  M.P.  (Lab.) 
for  Bristol,  East;  H.M.  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  1940-9  Jan.  1942;  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  from  19  Feb.  1942.  See  also  note  at 
head  of  this  Index.  Reported  intention  to 
visit  India  79;  member  of  War  Cabinet 
Committee  on  India  185,  191,  194,  196, 
206-7,  2i8>  223,  262,  264,  283,  304; 
statement  in  Parliament  25  Feb.  192, 
213;  note  on  ‘suggested  lines  of  Indian 
Statement’  281,  291;  War  Cabinet 
approval  of  his  mission  to  India  282; 
concern  with  defence  questions  333-4, 
451,  474,  476,  615,  629;  Press  statements 
and  Conferences  369,  400,  440,  460, 
665;  broadcasts  by  457,  609;  also  162, 
231,  292-714  passim,  App.  v. 
croft,  William  Dawson,  Assistant  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  India  Office  since 
1940,  336-7 

Cunningham,  Sir  George,  I.C.S. ,  Governor 
of  North-West  Frontier  Province  since 
1937,  8,  211,  224,  226,  238,  248,  313,  331, 

357,  363-4,  372,  573,  630,  673,  7U 
Curtin,  John,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
since  1941,  11,  245,  330 


dalton,  Hugh,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for  Durham, 
Bishop  Auckland;  Minister  of  Economic 
Warfare  1940-22  Feb.  1942;  President 
of  Board  of  Trade  from  22  Feb.  1942,  5 1 
DASAUNDHA  singh,  Sardar,  Minister  for 
Development,  Punjab  since  1942,  463 
de  Montmorency,  Sir  Geoffrey  Fitzher- 
vey,  I.C.S.  retd.,  Governor  of  Punjab 
1928-33,  276,  279,  288 
desai,  Bhulabhai  Jivanji,  Leader  of  Oppo¬ 


sition,  Indian  Legislative  Assembly; 
Member,  Working  Committee,  Indian 
National  Congress;  President,  Bombay 
Provincial  Congress  Committee  164, 
448,  714 

deshmukh,  Dr  Gopal  Vinayak,  Member, 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly  for  Bombay 
City  49 

de’souza,  Dr  Francis  Xavier,  nominated 
Non-official  Member,  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly;  representative  of  Christian 
Community  445 

DEVONSHIRE,  i oth  Duke  of  (Edward  Wil¬ 
liam  Spencer  Cavendish),  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
Burma  since  1940,  64,  97,  106 
dill,  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Greer, 
Governor  designate,  Bombay  1941-2; 
visited  Washington  with  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  Dec.  1941  and  remained  there  as 
head  of  British  Joint  Staff  Mission  11, 
22,  89 

donaldson,  John  Coote,  I.C.S.,  Joint 
Secretary  to  Governor-General  (Public) 
since  1940;  acting  Private  Secretary  to 
Viceroy,  Jan-Feb.  1942,  98 
dorman-smith.  Sir  Reginald  Hugh,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Burma  since  1941,  4,  61,  68,  163, 
219,  626,  709 

dow.  Sir  Hugh,  I.C.S.,  Governor  of  Sind 
1941-6,  365,  426,  694,  712 
Durham,  1st  Earl  of  (John  George  Lamb- 
ton  1792-1840),  High  Commissioner  in 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada;  Report  on 
Affairs  of  British  North  America,  1839, 
60,  64 


early,  Stephen  Tyree,  Secretary  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  since  1937,  472 
eden  (Robert)  Anthony,  M.P.  (Con.)  for 
Warwick,  Warwick  and  Leamington; 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
since  1940,  36,  41,  58,  69,  72,  105,  176, 
257,  267,  354,  691 

EMERSON,  Sir  Herbert  William,  I.C.S., 
retd.,  Governor  of  Punjab  1933-8,  221, 
279 

enders,  Maj.  Gordon,  U.S.  Military 
Attache,  Kabul  since  Dec.  1941,  256 
evatt,  Herbert  Vere,  Australian  Minister 
of  External  Affairs  since  1941 ;  Australian 
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EVATT  ( COtlt .) 

member  of  Pacific  War  Council  (Wash¬ 
ington)  from  i  April  1942,  471-2 


FARINGDON,  2nd  Baron  (Alexander  Gavin 
Henderson)  64,  80,  106 
fazlul  huq,  a.k.,  Chief  Minister,  Bengal 
since  1937;  Member,  National  Defence 
Council  13,  30,  43,  170,  216,  269,  299, 
313,  344,  357,  426,  436,  443,  481, 
545 

firoz  see  NOON 

fraser,  Peter,  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand  since  1940,  330 


GANDHI,  MOHANDAS  KARAMCHAND,  known 
as  the  Mahatma  (‘  Great  Soul’).  Relations 
with  Congress  after  Bardoli  resolution 
1,  5,  8,  11,  16-7,  20,  29-30,  43,  50;  and 
Jinnah  7,  43 ;  speeches  and  articles  by 
id,  335,  366,  657;  and  Satyagraha  16, 
29,  43,  449,  459,  620,  665,  695;  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  wish  to  see  30,  36,  39-41,  46, 
54,  56,  58,  62-3,  68,  70,  93,  135;  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  proposal  to  visit,  at  Wardha 
98-9,  104-5,  257;  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
meeting  with,  at  Santiniketan  133,  135, 
140-1,  164,  169,  175,  257;  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  on  157;  and  All-India  Spinners’ 
Association  87,  156,  187-8;  question  of 
meeting  with  Cripps  304,  317,  331; 
probable  attitude  to  Cripps  Mission 
376;  Cripps’  interviews  with  397,  434, 
665;  attitude  to  draft  Declaration  218, 
441,  449,  454,  458-9,  461,  481,  517,  519, 
615,  632,  657,  667,  705,  710;  Chinese 
criticism  of  680;  also  320,  379,  435,  673, 
714,  Apps.  11,  hi,  v 

gauss,  Clarence  Edward,  United  States 
Ambassador  in  China  354 

george  vi,  H.M.,  King-Emperor  since 
1936,  199,  220 

gidney,  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Henry  Albert  John, 
Member,  National  Defence  Council; 
nominated  Non-official  Member,  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly;  spokesman  for 
Anglo-Indian  community  388 

glancy,  Sir  Bertrand  James,  I.C.S.,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Punjab  since  1941,  47,  135, 


155,  171,  212,  226,  236,  248,  253,  268, 
271,  279,  284,  286-7,  298,  313,  331,  357, 
371-2,  625,  670,  674-6,  App.  v 
goenka,  Ramnath,  Owner  of  the  Indian 
Express,  Madras  651 

Griffiths,  Percival  Joseph,  I.C.S.,  retd., 
Central  Organiser,  National  War  Front; 
Publicity  Adviser  to  the  Government  of 
India  143,  293,  323 

grigg,  Sir  (Percy)  James,  M.P.  (Nat.)  for 
Cardiff  East  from  15  April  1942;  Per¬ 
manent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War  1939-21  Feb.  1942;  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  from  22  Feb.  1942.  Mem¬ 
ber,  War  Cabinet  Committee  on  India 
185,  191,  194,  207,  223,  262,  264,  283, 
393,  501,  534,  536,  580;  also  195-6,  206, 
219,  260,  264,  476 

grist,  Frederic  Edwin,  Assistant  Secretary* 
India  Office  337 

gupta,  Jatindra  Chandra,  Retired  Judge, 
Calcutta  481 

gwyer,  Sir  Maurice  Linford,  Chief  Justice 
of  India  and  President  of  the  Federal 
Court  since  1937,  5,  11,  59,  626 
gyee  (or  gyi),  Sir  Maung,  President  of 
Burma  Senate  since  1940,  6 

haddow,  Robert  Renwick,  Member,  Ben¬ 
gal  Legislative  Assembly;  representative 
of  European  community  398 
hailey,  1st  Baron  (Malcolm  Hailey), 
I.C.S.,  retd.,  Governor  of  Punjab 
1924-8;  Governor  of  United  Provinces 
1928-34,  279,  288,  375 
Halifax,  3rd  Viscount  (Edward  Frederick 
Lindley  Wood),  Viceroy  1926-31  as 
Lord  Irwin;  H.M.  Ambassador,  Wash¬ 
ington  since  1941,  64,  124,  354,  401, 
422-3,  427,  471-3,  488,  516,  524,  549, 
600,  62  L,  706 

hallett,  Sir  Maurice  Garnier,  I.C.S., 
Governor  of  United  Provinces  since 
1939,  20,  97,  146,  163-4,  179,  212,  226, 
237,  248,  293,  3 l 3 ,  331-2,  357,  372,  620, 

649,  695 

hankey,  1st  Baron  (Maurice  Pascal  Alers 
Hankey),  Paymaster-General  1941- 
4  March  1942,  11 

hardinge,  Sir  Alexander  Henry  Louis, 
Private  Secretary  to  H.M.  the  King 
since  1936,  208,  220 
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hartley,  Gen.  Sir  Alan  Fleming,  G.O.C.- 
in  C.,  Northern  Command,  India  1940- 
16  Jan.  1942;  Commander-in-Chief, 
India,  17  Jan.-6  March  1942;  Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief  from  March  1942, 
5,  57,  59,  135-6,  157,  510-1 
hashim  khan  muhammad,  Muhammadzai, 
Prime  Minister  of  Afghanistan  since 
1929,  256,  355 

hennessy,  Jossleyn,  Information  Officer  to 
the  Indian  Agent-General  in  the  U.S.A. 
from  Jan.  1942,  399,  401 
Herbert,  Lt.  Col.  Sir  John  Arthur, 
Governor  of  Bengal  since  1939,  132, 
164,219,  313,372,426,  555,  615-6,626, 
652 

higginbottom,  Dr  Sam,  Principal,  Allaha¬ 
bad  Agricultural  Institute  since  1940,  97 
hitler,  Adolf,  Head  of  State,  Leader  and 
Chancellor  of  Germany  17,  205,  294, 
332 

hodge,  Rev.  Dr  John  Z.,  Missionary  126 
hodgson,  Gerald  Hassall,  Member,  Ma¬ 
dras  Legislative  Council;  representative 
of  European  community  398 
hodson,  Henry  Vincent,  Reforms  Com¬ 
missioner,  Government  of  India  since 
1941,  30,  59,  135,  304,  367,  428,  547, 
553,  648 

hope,  Lady  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  2nd 
Marquess  of  Linlithgow;  married  Lt. 
Comdr.  Patrick  H.  J.  Southby,  R.N., 
q.v.,  1939,  87,  156 

hope,  Capt,  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Oswald 
James  (later  2nd  Baron  Rankeillour), 
Governor  of  Madras  since  1940,  4,  219, 
326,  329,  348,  359,  362,  372,  651,  704 
hope,  Lord  John  (Adrian),  (later  1st  Baron 
Glendevon),  younger  twin  son  of  2nd 
Marquess  of  Linlithgow  610 
Hopkins,  Harry  Lloyd,  special  Adviser 
and  assistant  to  President  Roosevelt  564, 
611,  617 

hull,  Cordell,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
since  1933,  5 
huq  see  fazlul  huq 

hutton,  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Thomas,  G.O.C. 
Burma  since  1941,  68 

HYAT  KHAN  See  SIKANDER  HYAT  KHAN 

hydari,  Sir  Akbar,  Member  for  Informa¬ 
tion,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  1941 ; 
died  8  January  1942,  5,  7,  30,  45,  49,  5L 
57,  144 


Hyderabad  and  berar,  Nizam  of,  Mem¬ 
ber,  National  Defence  Council,  319, 
340,  528 


Ibrahim,  Hafiz  Muhammad,  Minister  for 
Communications  and  Irrigation,  United 
Provinces  1937-9,  216 
iftikharuddin,  Mian  Muhammad,  Mem¬ 
ber,  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly  since 
1937,  216 

inayatullah  khan  (also  known  as  Allama 
Mashriqi),  formerly  of  Indian  Educa¬ 
tional  Service;  leader  of  the  Khaksars 
170m,  545 

inglis,  Alexander,  The  Times  Correspon¬ 
dent  in  India  since  1934,  5,  9,  30,  163 
ipi,  Faqir  of,  a  tribal  mullah  in  North 
Waziristan  224 
IRWIN  see  HALIFAX 

ISA,  Muhammad,  Member,  Working  Com¬ 
mittee,  All-India  Muslim  League  695 
Ismail,  Sir  Mirza  M.,  Diwan  of  Mysore 
1926-41,  51 

Ismail,  Nawab  Muhammad,  Member, 
Working  Committee,  All-India  Muslim 
League  695 

Ismail,  Khan  Bahadur  Saiyid  Muhammad, 
Member,  Bihar  Legislative  Council  30 


jammu  and  kashmir,  Maharaja  of  313, 
33L  341,  343,  352 

JAM  SAHEB  see  NAWANAGAR 
jayakar,  Mukund  Rarnrao,  Member, 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
a  leader  of  the  Moderates;  co-signatory 
of  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru’s  telegram  to  Mr 
Churchill  of  2  January  1942,  2,  43,  168, 
3D,  316,  357,  411,  526,  631,  635,  645, 
653 

jehangir,  Sir  Cowasji,  Bart.,  Member, 
National  Defence  Council;  Member, 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly  for  Bom¬ 
bay  City;  President,  All-India  Liberal 
Federation  1936,  331,  518 
jenkins,  Sir  Evan,  I.C.S.,  Secretary, 
Supply  Department,  Government  of 
India  since  1940,  550,  709 
jesuudasen,  Albert,  Representative  of  the 
Christian  community  in  Madras  359 
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JESUUDASEN,  Dr  John,  Representative  of 
the  Christian  community  in  Madras  359 
jinnah,  Mahomed  Ali,  President,  All- 
India  Muslim  League  1916,  1920  and 
since  1934;  leader  of  Muslim  League 
Party  in  Indian  Legislative  Assembly. 
Gandhi  unwilling  to  talk  with  7;  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Lumley  13;  and  question 
of  Muslim  participation  in  Government 
5,  23,  43,  78,  89,  96,  165,  189,  542,  598, 
610,  614,  620,  626,  630,  665,  709;  and 
Pakistan  23,  30,  43,  228,  365,  375-6, 
397,  542,  681;  and  various  proposals  for 
constitutional  advance  33,  35,  43,  126, 
163,  165,  184,  189,  209,  228,  234,  279, 
288,  665,  700;  and  Muslim  League 
meetings  25,  170,  545;  meeting  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  30,  39-40,  56,  62,  94, 
99,  116,  135,  140,  174-5;  statements  and 
speeches  by  174,  228,  316,  374;  and 
threat  of  Muslim  revolt  190,  192,  542, 
610,  681;  and  non-League  Muslims 
235,  269;  remarks  on,  by  Suhrawardy 
241,  by  Fazlul  Huq  436;  and  the  Sikhs 
276,  466,  542,  706;  and  Cripps  Mission 
296,  313,  316-7,  358-9,  364,  3 76; attitude 
to  draft  Declaration  287,  362,  371,  375, 
392,  397,  497,  542;  Cripps’  interviews 
with  380,  384,  413;  and  failure  of 
Cripps  Mission  459,  589,  667,  673; 
pledges  Muslim  support  for  war  599; 
also  9,  441,  637,  651,  661,  665 
jogendra  singh,  Sardar  Sir,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Punjab  1926-37;  Member, 
Council  of  State  155,  396,  467,  626 
Johnson,  Col.  Louis  A.,  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
India  from  3  April  1942,  350,  540,  547, 
550,  553-4,  556-7,  559,  562,  564,  566-7, 
57L  574,  621,  646,  695,  709,  App.  v 
joshi,  Sir  Moropant,  a  Vice-President, 
All-India  Liberal  Federation;  co-signa¬ 
tory  of  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru’s  telegram  to 
Mr  Churchill  of  2  January  1942,  2,  710 
joshi,  Narayan  Malhar,  nominated  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  to 
represent  labour  interests;  General  Sec¬ 
retary,  All-India  Trade  Union  Congress 
1925-9  and  since  1940,  313,  352,  357, 
387,  700,  710 

Joyce,  Alec  Houghton,  Adviser  on  pub¬ 
licity  questions  at  the  India  Office  since 
1941,  546,  648,  701 


kanungo,  Nityananda,  Minister  of  Re¬ 
venue  and  Public  Works,  Orissa  1937-9, 
30 

kashmir  see  jammu  and  kashmir 
keith,  Arthur  Berriedale,  Regius  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology, 
Edinburgh  University  since  1914;  lec¬ 
turer  on  Constitution  of  British  Empire 
since  1927;  author  of  numerous  works 
on  the  status  of  the  Dominions  220 
kelkar,  Narsinha  Chintaman,  active  in 
Bombay  politics  in  1920s;  retired  from 
public  life  1937,  1 

KERR  see  CLARK  KERR 

khaliq-uz-zaman,  Chaudhri,  Member, 
United  Provinces  Legislative  Assembly; 
Member,  Working  Committee,  All- 
India  Muslim  League  164,  331,  695 
khan  sahib,  Dr,  Chief  Minister,  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  1937-9,  8, 
299,  3U,  352,  357,  364,  673 
KHANNA,  Rai  Bahadur  Mehrchand,  Mem¬ 
ber,  North-West  Frontier  Province 
Legislative  Assembly;  Member,  Work¬ 
ing  Committee,  Hindu  Mahasabha  673 
khare,  Dr  Narayan  Bhaskar,  Prime 
Minister,  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
1937-8,  710 

kher,  Bal  Gangadhar,  Prime  Minister, 
Bombay  1937-9;  Member  of  All-India 
Congress  Committee  24,  313,  434 
kidwai,  Rafi  Ahmad,  Minister  of  Revenue 
and  Jails,  United  Provinces  1937-9,  164 
king,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  since  1935, 11,  258-9, 
330,  338,  345-6,  349 

knox,  John  (1505-72),  leader  of  the 
Presbyterian  Reformation  in  Scotland  710 
koo,  Dr  D.  V.  Wellington,  Chinese  Am¬ 
bassador  in  London  since  1941,  172 
kripalani,  Acharya  J.  B.,  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  Indian  National  Congress  631 
krishnama chari,  Rao  Bahadur  Sir  V.  T., 
Diwan  of  Baroda  313,  464 


laith waite,  Sir  (John)  Gilbert,  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  since  1936,  2, 
135,  589,  607,  656,  701 
lall,  Shamaldhari,  I.C.S.,  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  for  India  in  London 
since  1938,  349,  375 
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LATIF  see  ABDUL  LATIF 

latimer,  Sir  Courtenay,  I.C.S.,  retd.,  an 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  since  1940,  254 

lawson,  C.  P.,  Member,  Indian  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  for  one  of  the  Bengal 
(European)  Constituencies;  representa¬ 
tive  of  European  community  398 

lewis,  Sir  (William)  Hawthorne,  I.C.S., 
Reforms  Commissioner  1936-41; 
Governor  of  Orissa  since  1941,  219,  322, 
385 

Linlithgow,  2nd  Marquess  ol  (Victor 
Alexander  John  Hope),  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India  since  1936. 
See  also  note  at  head  of  this  Index, 

And  proposed  reply  to  Sapru  15,  27-8, 
32,  35,  38,  43-4,  57,  60,  64;  and  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  Executive  Council  43,  57, 
190,  251-2;  and  Indian  representation  at 
War  Cabinet  44,  52,  57;  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  visit  to  India  46,  257;  posi¬ 
tion  of,  in  event  of  despatch  of  emissary 
from  H.M.G.  to  India  64,  240,  290; 
and  proposed  Defence  of  India  Council 
90,  95-6,  109,  123,  127,  130,  144,  190; 
commends  Noon’s  views  to  Amery 
199;  and  draft  Declaration  201,  206, 
208,  210,  222-3,  232,  240,  251,  264,  277; 
his  views  communicated  by  Churchill 
to  Roosevelt  271;  his  alternative  draft 
Declaration  275 ;  threatened  resignation 
of  290,  294,  302-3,  304  (para.  7),  312; 
Cripps’  conversations  with  367-8,  384, 

441,  454,  459,  475,  539,  553,  562,  571, 
589;  and  Cripps’  interview  with  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  367,  373,  377;  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  draft  Declaration  382,  391;  and 
ultimate  control  of  operations  in  India 
390 ;  and  Indian  participation  in  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  380,  387,  398,  413, 
415,  439-40,  442,  457,  519,  534,  536, 
539,  542-3,  5 66,  577,  580,  582,  587,  607, 
665,  681;  and  Defence  issue  428-31, 

484,  499-500,  506,  510,  516,  519,  529, 

53i,  534,  536,  538,  540,  542,  547,  560, 

562-3,  565-7,  574,  577,  580,  582,  623; 

his  assistance  to  Cripps  Mission  428, 
457,  609;  and  suggested  meeting  with 
Nehru  583  ;  Cripps  on  his  position  after 
failure  of  Mission  600;  and  Johnson 
665;  and  Amery’s  and  Cripps’  speeches 
on  Mission  708;  also  126,  282,  369,  440, 


451,  483,  498,  640,  676,  701,  708, 
Apps.  1,  iv,  v 

lockhart,  Maj-Gen.  Rob  MacGregor 
McDonald,  Military  Secretary,  India 
Office  since  1941,  11,  80,  217,  228,  234, 
565 

loudon,  Dr  Alexandre,  Netherlands 
Minister  (later  Ambassador)  to  the 
United  States  1938-42,  472 
low,  Francis,  Editor,  The  Times  of  India 
since  1932,  13,  53 

lumley,  Sir  (Lawrence)  Roger  (later  nth 
Earl  of  Scarbrough),  Governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay  since  1937,  1,  23-4,  82,  89,  94,  116, 
290,  3U,  372,  518,  711 
lyons,  Abraham  Montagu,  M.P.  (Con.) 

for  Leicester  East  375 
lytton,  2nd  Earl  of  (Victor  Alexander 
George  Robert  Lytton),  Governor  of 
Bengal  1922,  375,  626 


macdonald,  Gordon,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Lancaster,  Ince  706 

Mackenzie,  Maj.  David  Alexander  Laur- 
ance,  G.S.O.i,  War  Office  since  1940, 
128 

mckenzie,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at,  and  Principal  of,  Wilson 
College,  Bombay  126 
MACKENZIE  KING  see  KING 

mcnaughton,  Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  George 
Latta,  G.O.C.  Canadian  Corps  1940-2, 1 1 
maharaj  singh,  Kunwar  Sir,  Member, 
United  Provinces  Legislative  Assembly 
for  the  Indian  Christian  constituency; 
Vice-Chancellor,  Lucknow  University; 
representative  of  Christian  community 
in  India;  co-signatory  of  Sir  T.  B. 
Sapru’s  telegram  to  Mr  Churchill  of 
2  Jan.  1942,  2,  445 

mahmud  (or  mahmood),  Mir  Maqbool, 
Secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Chamber  of  Princes  437-9,  450,  527, 
593,  595 

margesson,  Capt.  Henry  David  Reginald 
(later  1st  Viscount  Margesson),  M.P. 
(Con.)  for  Warwick,  Rugby;  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  1940-22  Feb.  1942,  89 
martin,  John  Miller,  Principal  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  since 
1941,  12 
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MASHRIQI  see  INAYATULLAH  KHAN 
MAX  see  BEAVERBROOK 

maxton,  James,  M.P.  (I.L.P.)  for  Glasgow, 
Bridgeton  48 

maxwell,  Sir  Reginald  Maitland,  I.C.S., 
Home  Member,  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council  since  1938,  47,  57,  80,  135,  143, 
146,  161,  165,  192,  293,  347,  367,  377, 
539,  598 

mehta,  Chunilal,  business  man;  co-signa¬ 
tory  of  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru’s  telegram  to 
Mr  Churchill  of  2  January  1942,  2 
mehta,  Durgashankar  Kripashankar,  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister,  Central  Provinces  1937- 
9,  29 

mehta,  Jamnadas  M.,  Revenue  and  Finance 
Minister,  Bombay  1937;  Member,  Na¬ 
tional  Defence  Council ;  sometime  Mem¬ 
ber,  All-India  Congress  Committee, 
and  Working  Committee,  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  331,  477 
menon,  V.  K.  Krishna,  Secretary,  India 
League,  London  474,  706 
milner,  Maj.  James,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for  . 
Leeds,  South-East;  Member,  Indian 
Franchise  Committee  1932,  375 

MIRZA  M.  ISMAIL  see  ISMAIL 

misra,  Pandit  Dwarka  Prasad,  Minister  for 
Local  Self-Government,  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces  1937-9,  29,  376 
mody,  Sir  Hormasji  Peroshaw  (Homi), 
Member  for  Supply,  Viceroy’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  since  1941,  57,  213,  367, 
377,  607,  626 

mohan  singh,  Sardar  Bahadur,  Member, 
Council  of  India,  London  1935-7;  an 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  1937-40,  467 

montagu,  Edwin  Samuel,  M.P.  (Lib.)  for 
Cambridge  County,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  1917-22,  64,  202,  323,  705 
monteath,  Sir  David  Taylor,  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
Burma  from  1  Jan.  1942,  6  n.,  64,  90, 
123,  144,  191,  202,  210,  231-2,  252, 
336-7,  560,  619,  675 

MONTMORENCY  see  DE  MONTMORENCY 

mookerji,  Biren,  Member,  National  De¬ 
fence  Council;  partner  in  Martin  and 
Co.,  Calcutta  331 

moore,  (William)  Arthur,  Managing  Editor 
of  The  Statesman  (Calcutta)  1933-42,  30, 
168,  626,  695 


moore,  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Thomas,  M.P.  (Con.) 

for  Ayr,  District  of  Burghs  86 
mountbatten,  Commodore  and  Acting 
Vice-Admiral  Lord  Louis  Francis  Albert 
Victor  Nicholas,  Adviser  on  Combined 
Operations  since  1941;  Chief  of  Com¬ 
bined  Operations  and  member  of  C.O.S. 
Committee  from  March  1942,  375 
mudaliar,  Diwan  Bahadur  Sir  A.  Rama- 
swami.  Member  for  Commerce,  Vice¬ 
roy’s  Executive  Council  since  1939,  5, 
50,  57-8,  213,  377,  607,  626 
mudaliar,  Rao  Bahadur  N.  R.  Samiappa, 
Member,  Madras  Legislative  Council; 
Justice  Party  446 

mudle,  Robert  Francis,  I.C.S.,  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary,  Government  of  United  Provinces 
since  1939,  164 

mukherjee,  Dr  Shyama  Prasad,  Finante 
Minister,  Bengal  since  Dec.  1941 ;  Work¬ 
ing  President,  Hindu  Mahasabha  13,331, 
447 

munshi,  Kanhaialal  Maneklal,  Secretary, 
Parliamentary  Board,  Indian  National 
Congress  1934;  resigned  from  Congress 
(over  non-violence  issue)  July  1941,  320 
mussolini,  Benito,  Head  of  Government 
and  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  205 


nadar,  W.P.A.  Soundrapandia,  Justice 
Party,  Madras  446 

narayan,  Jayaprakash,  Congress  Socialist 
375 

nash,  Walter,  Minister  of  New  Zealand 
in  United  States;  Member,  Pacific  War 
Council  (Washington)  from  April  1942, 
453,  471-2 

naunihal  SINGH  man,  Capt.  Sardar,  Mem¬ 
ber,  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly  463 
navalrai,  Diwan  Lalchand,  Member,  In¬ 
dian  Legislative  Assembly  for  Sind  419 
nawanagar,  Maharaja  Jam  Saheb  of. 
Chancellor  of  Chamber  of  Princes  since 
1937;  Member,  National  Defence  Coun¬ 
cil  135,  3U3,  33C  341,  343,  386,  527, 
59i,  593,  596,  635,  645,  659-60 

NAWAZ,  see  SHAHNAWAZ 

nazimuddin  (nazim  uddin),  Khwaja 
Sir,  Leader  of  Opposition,  Bengal 
Legislative  Assembly;  Member,  Work¬ 
ing  Committee,  All-India  Muslim 
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nazimuddin  ( cont .) 

League;  Leader,  Muslim  League  Par¬ 
liamentary  Party,  Bengal  30,  313,  495 
Nehru,  Pandit  Jawaharlal,  Member,  Work- 
•  ing  Committee,  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress;  President,  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  1929-30,  1936  and  1937.  And 
Bardoli  Resolution  1 ;  Gandhi’s  heir  16, 
20 ;  release  from  prison  43 ;  speeches 
by  16,  17,  108,  205,  335,  551,  637,  698; 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  wish  to  see  30,  36, 
39-4C  46,  54,  56,  58,  62-3,  68,  70; 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  meetings  with  99, 
116,  122,  131,  135,  146,  164,  169,  175, 
179,  257,  267;  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  157; 
letter  from,  to  Rajagopalachari  97, 
640;  Hallett  oneftectof  his  speeches  146, 
164,  179,  237,  272,  332;  Cripps’  friend¬ 
ship  with  231,  304,  364,  434;  demands 
of  252,  263,  376,  578;  Cripps’  interviews 
with  434-5,  449,  496,  507,  619;  his 
arguments  against  draft  Declaration  441 ; 
importance  of  his  attitude  to  Cripps 
Mission  412,  458;  said  to  have  fought 
for  acceptance  of  draft  Declaration  459 ; 
proposed  meeting  with  Wavell  480, 
485,  502,  513;  reports  of  meeting  with 
Wavell  524-5;  contacts  with  Johnson 
54°,  553  ’,  reported  statement  on  de¬ 
fence  issue  542;  and  negotiations  on 
defence  issue  547,  554,  557,  566,  667; 
suggested  meeting  with  Linlithgow 
583;  calls  to  resist  Japanese  599-600, 
620,  631-2,  691,  695;  his  connections  in 
U.K.  706;  visits  Assam  709;  also  8,  29- 
30,  78,  313,  316,  379,  519,  550,  555,  598, 
665,  673,  705,  710,  714,  App.  v 
Nepal,  Maharaja  of,  264,  277 
noel-baker,  Philip  John  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Derby;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
Minister  of  War  Transport  since  1942,  48 
noon,  Malik  Sir  Firoz  Khan,  Member  for 
Labour,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council 
since  1941,  45,  51,  57-8,  155,  198,  202-3, 
206,  228,  234,  377,  614,  626,  683,  706 
NURIE,  Mohamed  Yasseen,  Minister  for 
Public  Works,  Bombay  1937-9,  2I6 


OGiLViE,  Charles  Mclvor  Grant,  I.C.S., 
Secretary,  Defence  Department,  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  since  1940,  455,  547,  553 


OWEN,  Arthur  David  Kemp,  Personal 
Assistant  to  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  Feb. 
1942;  accompanied  Cripps  to  India 
1942,  3D,  428 

page,  Sir  Earle  Christmas  Grafton,  special 
representative  of  the  Australian  Cabinet 
attending  meetings  of  War  Cabinet  in 
London  since  1941,  86 
palmer,  Gerald  Eustace  Howell,  M.P. 
(Nat.  Con.)  for  Hants.,  Winchester; 
Parliamentary  Private  Secretary  to 
Cripps  from  Feb.  1942,  510 
pandit,  Mrs  Vijaya  Lakshmi,  sister  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  q.v.,  Minister  for 
Local  Self-Government,  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  1937-9,  135,  169,  175 
pant,  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh,  Premier  of 
United  Provinces  1937-9;  Member, 
Working  Committee,  Indian  National 
Congress  314,  434,  702 
Parker,  Reginald  Heber,  Member,  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  representing  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  representative 
of  European  community  398 
parlakimedi,  Maharaja  of.  Premier  of 
Orissa  since  Nov.  1941;  Member, 
National  Defence  Council  331,  352, 
357,  376,  385,  478 

patel,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Jhaverbhai, 
Member,  Working  Committee,  Indian 
National  Congress ;  President  of  Congress 
1931;  Chairman,  Congress  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Sub-Committee  1935-9,24,320,  583 
patiala,  Maharaja  of,  Member,  National 
Defence  Council  331,  341 
Patrick,  Paul  Joseph,  Assistant  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  India  Office  675 
patro,  Rao  Bahadur  Sir  Annepu  Para- 
shuram,  nominated  Non-official  Mem¬ 
ber,  Council  of  State  since  1937;  Justice 
Party,  Madras  331 

peirse,  Air  Marshal  Sir  Richard  Edmund 
Charles,  Air  Officer  Commanding-in- 
Chief,  ABDA  Command,  Jan.-March 
1942;  Air  Officer  Commanding-in- 
Chief,  India  from  6  March  1942,  626 
pinnell,  Leonard  George,  I.C.S.,  Acting 
Private  Secretary  to  Viceroy  Feb.-April 
1942,  299,  367,  384,  389,  428-9,  441, 
454,  459,  475,  510,  539-40,  547,  562, 
57i,  583 
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portal,  Baron  (Wyndham  Raymond 
Portal),  Minister  of  Works  and  Planning 
from  22  Feb.  1942,  35 
prakasam,  T.,  Minister,  Madras  1937-9 
Member,  All-India  Congress  Commit¬ 
tee  16-7 

prasad,  Kunwar  Sir  Jagdish,  I.C.S.,  retd., 
Member,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council 
1935-40;  co-signatory  of  Sir  T.  B. 
Sapru’s  telegram  to  Mr  Churchill  of 
2  Jan.  1942,  2 

prasad,  Rajendra,  Member,  Working 
Committee,  Indian  National  Congress; 
President  of  Congress  1934  and  1939, 
17,  24,  631,  637,  698,  714 
puckle,  Sir  Frederick  Hale,  I.C.S.,  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  Information,  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  since  1939,  546 


quinan,  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
G.O.C.,  British  troops  in  Iraq  and  Iran 
since  1941,  231-2 


radcliffe,  Cyril  John,  Q.C.,  Director 
General,  Ministry  of  Information  since 
I94C  393,  425 

radhakrishnan,  Sir  Sarvepalli,  Spalding 
Professor  of  Eastern  Religions  and 
Ethics  at  Oxford  University  since  1936; 
Vice-Chancellor,  Benares  Hindu  Uni¬ 
versity  since  1939;  co-signatory  of  Sir 
T.  B.  Sapru’s  telegram  to  Mr  Churchill 
of  2  January  1942,  2 

raisman,  Sir  (Abraham)  Jeremy,  I.C.S., 
Finance  Member,  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council  since  1939,  47,  57,  165,  598 

RAJAGOPALA CHARI  (or  -RIA,  or  -R1AR,  Or 
the  abbreviation  rajaji),  Chakravarti, 
Prime  Minister,  Madras,  1937-9;  Mem¬ 
ber,  Working  Committee,  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  Congress.  Political  position  after 
Bardoli  resolution  1,  16,  20,  23,  29, 
43,  50;  speeches  and  statements  by  17, 
316,  637;  attitude  to  war  23,  97,  252, 
362,  412,  637,  651,  710;  and  U  Saw  30; 
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364,  390,  474,  484,  511,  514,  516,  542 
(pp.  673,  676),  545,  610  (para.  5),  615, 
626  (paras.  21,  24),  637,  681  (p.  840), 
709  (paras.  2,  4-5) 

Linlithgow  on  situation  in,  219  (paras. 
1-4) 


cabinet,  British:  meeting  of  all  Ministers 
199,  233-4,  239-40,  263,  282,  303,  327 
Calcutta  i,  146  (end.  1),  219  (para.  6), 
615,  626  (para.  9) 

CANADA  5,  60,  181,  258,  328,  393,  425, 
460,  472,  542  (p.  670) 

Mackenzie  King’s  suggestion  of  an 
exchange  of  High  Commissioners  with 
India  258,  330,  338,  345-6,  349  (paras. 
7-8),  626  (paras.  5,  19) 
ceded  districts  515  and  note,  528 
CENTRAL  PROVINCES  13,  29,  98,  l8o,  376, 
478,  631,  710 

CEYLON  7,  325,  349  (para.  4),  390,  410, 

431,  511,  516,  529,  542  (p.  673),  610 

(para.  5),  626  (para.  18),  681  (p.  840) 
CHAMBER  OF  PRINCES  255,  339 

see  also  princes  and  states  (draft 
declaration) 

china  (chinese)  36, 104,  112-3,  132,  135, 
141,  143,  146  (end.  1),  157,  158,  163, 

164,  168,  173,  177,  198,  232,  245,  252 

(p-  337),  267,  280,  308,  310  n„  318,  334, 
349  (para.  5),  355,  369,  376  (para.  3), 
383,  399,  449,  457  (pp-  57<>-i),  472,  508, 
526  (p.  645)  551,  615,  632,  681  (p.  841), 
705  (para.  2) 

Attlee  on  60 

Clark  Kerr  on  41  n. 
and  representation  on  Pacific  War 
Council  no,  172 

Chiang  Kai-Shek’s  visit  to  India  see 
chiang  kai-shek  in  Index  of  Persons 
CHINA  DAY  132,  135 
CHITTAGONG  493 
CHUNGKING  see  CHINA 
CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE  see  NON-VIOLENCE 

cocanada:  air-raid  on  651 

COMMITTEE  OF  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE  325,  353, 

375  (para.  3),  390 


COMMITTEE  ON  INDIA  see  WAR  CABINET 
COMMITTEE  ON  INDIA 
COMMONWEALTH  5,  289 

see  also  dominion  status;  and  India: 
Imperial  and  International  Status 
secession  from,  see  dominion  status 
(draft  declaration) 
communal  award  30  (para.  19  and  note), 
665  (pp.  823-4) 

COMMUNISTS  186,  387,  481,  493 
Nehru  on  164 

CONGRESS,  INDIAN  NATIONAL  10,  30  (paras. 

18-9),  50,  128,  144,  146  (end.  2),  153, 
168,  170,  184  (para.  3),  190  (pp.  259- 
60),  206,  318,  364,  385,  640 
Ambedkar  on  189 

Amery  9,  n,  38,  43  (pp.  82,  85-7,  89), 
165  (para.  4),  303,  338,  683  (paras.  2,  5) 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Madame  680 
Churchill  6,  134,  346 
Gandhi  397 

Hallett  19,  97,  164,  620,  695 
Hope  362 
Jinnah  13 

Linlithgow  23  (paras.  2-4,  n),  143, 186, 
687 

Lumley  1,  24,  82 
Mackenzie,  Rev  126  (end.) 

Mehta  477 

Nehru  144  and  end.  1,  205 
Noon  198,  228,  377 
Roy,  M.  N.  477 
Suhrawardy  241 
Twynam  376,  631,  710 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  39,  62,  69,  108, 
157,  175 

and  proposed  Defence  of  India  Council 
77-8,  89,  90  (end.),  112,  121,  123,  126-7, 
129  (para.  6),  160,  165  (para.  5),  190 
(P-  259) 

and  draft  Declaration  208,  237-8,  240, 
248,  252  (pp.  335-6),  286,  290,  296,  298, 
304  (paras.  1-3),  338,  375,  434,  518,  542 
(p.  671),  546,  547,  573,  681  (p.  840), 
496,  507,  587,  590,  604-5 
Allah  Bakhsh’s  impressions  of  its  atti¬ 
tude  to  462 

Amery’s  218,  476,  516-7,  542  (pp.  673, 
675-6,  680) 

Cripps’  379,  441,  449,  458-9,  475,  4§4, 
519  (paras.  3-5,  10),  599,  614,  665 
(p.  815),  App.  v  (para.  17) 

Fazlul  Huq’s  443 


58-2 
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CONGRESS,  INDIAN  NATIONAL  ( COflt .) 

Gandhi’s  397 
Gupta’s  481 

India  Committee’s  534,  536 
Johnson’s  540 
Joshi’s  387 

Linlithgow’s  475,  503,  App.  v  (para. 

!6) 

Pinnell’s  454 

Rajagopalachari’s  412,  428 
Sarkar’s  389 

Sikander  Hyat  Khan’s  417 
War  Cabinet’s  500,  502 
and  United  States’  opinion  540,  542 
(p.  678),  550,  553,  557,  586,  610,  621, 
648,  695,  710 

and  Cripps-Johnson  formula  553,  557, 
562,  571,  574-5,  577,  585,  619,  623-4, 
633,  642,  661-4,  670 
and  failure  of  Cripps  Mission  609,  610 
(para.  4),  620,  626  (para.  5),  630-2,  634, 
648,  665  (pp.  816-8),  667,  673,  684,  695, 
700,  705,  710,  714 
all-India  committee:  proceedings 
at  Allahabad  (April  1942)  714 
at  Bombay  (Sept.  1940)  text  at  App.  n; 

17 

at  Poona  (July  1940)  7  and  note,  16  and 
note,  589 

at  Wardha  (Jan.  1942)  16-7,  20,  23 
(paras.  1-3,  17),  29,  30  (para.  26),  43 
(p.  87),  126  (end.),  605  (p.  746) 
working  committee:  proceedings 
at  Allahabad  (April  1942)  714  (para.  3) 
at  Bardoli  (Dec.  1941)  text  at  App.  ill; 
8,  16-8,  20;  Linlithgow’s  views  on  23 
(paras.  1-3,  8,  11-3,  17),  24,  29,  30 
(para.  26),  43  (p.  86) 
at  Delhi  (July  1940)  7  n. 
at  Delhi  (April  1942)  507,  605 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCE 
suggestions  by: 

Ambedkar  189 

Amery  38,  43,  57,  162-3,  165-6,  181, 
190 

Attlee  35,  42,  60,  89 
Glancy  286-7,  371 

King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  258,  330,  338, 
345-6,  349  (paras.  7,  8),  626  (paras. 
5,  19) 

Linlithgow  23,  183-4 
Monteath  64,  144 
Roosevelt  311,  318,  508,  611 


War  Cabinet  Conclusion  on  66 
consideration  of,  by  India  Committee 
185 

miscellaneous  suggestions  6  and  note, 
11,  30  (annex),  59,  126  (end.),  190 
(pp.  260-1),  409,  626  (para.  8) 
see  also  constitutional  advance  (sap- 
ru’s  proposals)  ;  DEFENCE  OF  INDIA 
council;  and  draft  declaration 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCE  (sAPRu’s  PRO¬ 
POSALS)  2 

Amery  on  10-1,  27,  33,  43-4,  57, 
190  (p.  260) 

Anderson  32 
Churchill  hi 
Jinnah  228 

Linlithgow  18-9,  23  (paras.  8-10,  25- 
6),  37 

Noon  198,  228 
Simon  65 

draft  reply  by  Amery  15,  34 
interim  replies  12,  15 1-2,  155 
reply  deferred  byWar  Cabinet  66,  89 
Cripps  Mission  constituted  reply  321 
Sapru’s  proposals  mentioned  81,  83,  84, 
85,  100,  106,  144,  162,  163,  165  (para.  5), 
192,  203,  206,  208,  218,  252  (pp.  335, 
337),  296,  542  (p.  672),  610  (para.  1), 
681  (p.  003),  705 

CRIPPS-JOHNSON  FORMULA  see  DEFENCE 

(draft  declaration):  third  Defence 
formula  put  to  Congress 
CRIPPS  MISSION 

Amery  on  295-6,  303,  304  (paras.  1-4), 
338,  349,  (para.  2) 

Churchill  294 

Linlithgow  332,  372,  474,  690 

War  Cabinet  decision  to  send  Cripps  to 

India  282,  App.  v  (para.  9) 

drafts  of  announcement  281,  291 

text  of  announcement  308-9 

the  Mission  constituted  reply  to  Sapru 

321 

instructions  283,  291,  295,  300,  305,  315, 
408, 424,  539,  557  (para.  3),  626  (para.  2), 
690;  see  also  Draft  declaration:  draft 
instructions  to  Viceroy 
Cripps’  concern  with  certain  military 
questions  333-4 

arrangements  for  295,  297,  304  (para.  5), 
307,  313,  317,  326,  329,  331,  341,  343-4, 
348,  351-2,  356-7 

reactions  to  announcement  310,  312, 
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CRIPPS  MISSION  (1 tOtlt .) 

316-7,  319-20,  323-4,  342,  349  (para.  2), 
356,  359,  362-5,  374,  376,  385 
reactions  to  invitations  to  meet  Cripps  358 
in  quarantine  at  Karachi  372 
arrival  in  New  Delhi  367;  and  statement 
to  Press  369 

Cripps’  notes  of  interviews  with: 

Aiyar,  Gopalaswamy  464 
Aiyar,  Ramaswamy  464 
Allah  Bakhsh  462 
Ambedkar  442 
Azad  379,  416,  425,  496 
Azaf  Ah  379 
Bikaner  386 
Christians  445 
Congress  434 
Desai  448 
Europeans  398,  468 
Executive  Council  373 
Fazlul  Huq  436,  443 
Gandhi  397 
Gidney  388 
Glancy  371 
Gupta  481 

Hyderabad  delegation  414 

Jayakar  41 1 

Jinnah  380,  413 

Joshi  387 

Justice  Party  446 

Krishnamachari  464 

Linlithgow  368 

Mahasabha  415 

Mehta,  Jamnadas  477 

Mukherjee  447 

Nawanagar  386 

Nehru  425,  449,  496 

Parlakimedi  478 

Princes’  delegation  410,  498 

Rajagopalachari  412 

Rajah  442 

Rao,  Shiva  479 

Roy,  Bijoy  Prasad  Singh  495 

Roy,  M.  N.  477 

Saadulla  465 

Sapru  41 1,  482 

Setalvad,  Chimanlal  495 

Shukla  444 

Sikander  Hyat  Khan  417 
Sikhs  396,  463,  466 
Sitaramayya,  Pattabhi  461 
Students  483 
Uzafar  492 


Vizianagram  494 
Wavell  370 

advantages  to  war  effort  expected  in 
event  of  success, 

Amery  on  681,  (p.  841) 

Cripps  519  (paras.  12-4) 

Puckle  546 

Cripps’  proposal  in  event  of  failure  459 
failure  {see  also  draft  declaration: 
rejection) 

Cripps’  forecast  of  consequences  of  fail¬ 
ure  484,  519  (para.  15) ;  Amery  504,  517 
(para.  7),  and  Linlithgow  512,  525,  on 
Cripps’  forecast;  Puckle’s  forecast  546 
Amery  on  failure  610 
Azad  714 
Azaf  Ali  714 
Churchill  597 

Cripps  588,  599-600,  609,  665 

Cunningham  673 

Dow  694 

Glancy  625 

Hallett  620,  695 

Hope  651 

Linlithgow  601,  603,  626  (para.  2), 
630,  634,  648,  66 7,  670,  700,  71 1-3 
Lumley  684 

Madras  Legislature  Congress  Party  682 

Nehru  637,  698 

Pant  702 

Prasad  637 

Rajagopalachari  637 

Roosevelt  61 1;  and  Churchill’s  reply, 

617 

Sapru  705 
Seymour  680 
Stewart  632 
Twynam  631,  710 

White  Paper  622-4,  627,  633,  635-6, 
639,  642,  643-5,  653-4,  659,  661-4,  667, 
670,  678 

discussion  of  line  to  be  taken  in  Debate 
647,  683  (para.  1),  688,  699,  703 
Amery  on  debate  706,  709 
Linlithgow  707 

CROWN  REPRESENTATIVE  II 2,  II 4,  319 
CUBA  695 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  542  (p.  678) 
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offer’ 
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DEFENCE 

Civil  9,  440 

question  of  Indian  control  144,  165 
(para.  6),  183  (pp.  244,  245),  184 
(para.  11),  299 

ultimate  control  of  operations  325,  353, 
361,  372,  375  (para.  3),  390,  393 
problem  of  Sterling  Balances  328,  509, 
658 

see  also  defence  (draft  declaration) 

DEFENCE  (DRAFT  DECLARATION)  444,  448, 

573,  609 

Allah  Bakhsh  on  462 
Amery  190  (p.  260),  302,  381,  499, 
511*  5i6-7,  542  (pp.  672-3,  675-6,  680- 
1),  678,  681  (p.  840),  683  (para.  4),  706 
(para.  6),  709  (paras.  1,  7) 

Azad  379,  384,  416,  435 
Christians  692 
Churchill  431 

Congress  428,  435,  448,  507,  587, 
604-5 

Cripps  428-30,  440  (pp.  546,  548-50), 
457-9,  475,  484,  519,  524,  609,  665 
(p.  816) 

Emerson  221 
Europeans  468,  484 
Gandhi  397,  657 
Jayakar  41 1,  526  (pp.  644-6) 

Jinnah  380 
Joshi  387 
Kher  434 

Linlithgow  428,  430,  454,  503, 510,  700 
Mahasabha  415,  514 
Monteath  252  (pp.  335,  337-8) 

Nehru  435,  449,  540 
Pant  434 

Rajagopalachari  412 
Rao,  Shiva  510 
Roy,  M.  N.  620,  631 
Roy,  Singh  495 

Sapru  41 1,  482,  526  (pp.  644-6) 
Setalvad  495 

Sikander  Hyat  Khan  417 
Sikhs  396,  467  (pp.  585,  587) 

Smuts  523 
Students  483 

Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  377 
War  Cabinet  500,  502,  504,  506 
Wavell  430 

financial  responsibility  for  India’s  De¬ 
fence  327,  336-7,  360,  402-5,  418-9, 
440  (p.  550-1),  452,  469 


amendment  of  para,  (e)  428-31,  433, 
App.  v  (para.  10) 

meeting  of  Azad  and  Nehru  with 
Commander-in-Chief  479-80,  485-6, 
496,  500,  502,  513,  520,  524-5,  542 
(p.  680),  646 

Cripps’  request  for  full  authority  to 
compromise  on  Defence  484,  492,  499- 
500,  502,  504,  App.  v  (paras.  13-4) 
Cripps’  request  for  full  authority  to 
offer  a  Defence  portfolio  to  an  Indian 
Minister  519  (paras.  20-31),  529,  533, 
App.  v  (paras.  17-9) 

Amery  on  532 
India  Committee  534,  536 
Linlithgow  525,  530 
War  Cabinet  537-8 
Wavell  530-1 

Shiva  Rao’s  Defence  formula  510 
first  Defence  formula  put  to  Congress 
541,  543-4,  552,  587  (p-  728)  App.  v 
(paras.  21-2) ;  and  White  Paper  627,  633, 
639,  642,  646 

second  Defence  formula  put  to  Congress 
547,  557-8,  566,  App.  v  (paras  23,  25); 
and  White  Paper  644,  646 
third  Defence  formula  (Cripps-Johnson 
formula)  put  to  Congress  553,  557,  559, 
57C  574,  590,  626  (para.  2),  627,  639, 
646,  App.  v  (paras.  23-9,  31-3) 

Amery  on  569 
Churchill  563,  582 

Congress  Working  Committee  587 
(p.  728),  604  (p.  743) 

Cripps  574,  577 

India  Committee  580 

Linlithgow  553,  557,  561,  575,  582-6 

Monteath  560 

War  Cabinet  566-8,  581 

Wavell  562,  575,  585 

question  of  precise  wording  of  Cripps- 

Johnson  formula  in  White  Paper  619, 

623-4, 633-4, 642,  644,  661-4,  670, 678, 

690 

DEFENCE  OF  INDIA  ACT  AND  RULES  142,  146 
(end.  2),  325,  631,  638 
DEFENCE  OF  INDIA  COUNCIL  (PROPOSAL  FOR 
CHURCHILL  TO  BROADCAST  TO  INDIA)  7 6, 

89,  101-2,  App.  v  (paras.  1-5) 

Amery  on  77-8,  90,  95-6,  126-7,  130, 
165  (para.  5),  190  (pp.  259-60) 

Attlee  91 

Churchill  113,  134 
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Linlithgow  121,  124,  129 
Monteath  123 

telegrams  to  Linlithgow  giving  outline 
109,  1 1 1-2 

Linlithgow’s  dissatisfaction  at  lack  of 
consultation  103,  118-9,  13  5 
Linlithgow’s  constructive  alternative 
183-4 

abandonment  of  proposal  196 
DEHRA  DUN  626  (para.  4) 
depressed  classes  23  (para.  5),  30  (annex 
paras.  8,  11-2),  62,  78,  90  (end.),  127, 
134,  190  (p.  260),  214,  223,  227,  252 
(PP-  336,  338),  308-9,  323,  377,  458,  574, 
589,  627,635,651  (para.  io),665  (p.823), 
667,  700  (para.  1) 

Ambedkar  on  189,  684 
Amery  210 
Churchill  346 
Monteath  210 

Cripps’  interview  with  representatives 
of  442 

rejection  of  draft  Declaration  487 
dogras  180,  217,  228 
dominion  status  2, 30  (annex,  paras.  2,  8), 
43 (pp.  8i,  83-4),  47,  77, 157, 168, 170-1, 
181,  183  (p.  246),  189,  198,  216,  311, 
318,  361,  363-4,  383,  7io 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  Madame,  on  354 
Jinnah  13 

Linlithgow  23  (para.  6),  25,  30  (para. 

!5) 

Savarkar  316 

see  also  dominion  status  (draft  de¬ 
claration)  ;  India  :  Imperial  and  Inter¬ 
national  Status;  and  war  cabinet: 
Indian  representation  at 
DOMINION  STATUS  (DRAFT  DECLARATION) 

191,  196,  203,  222,  225,  226,  244-5,  249, 
264,  281,  287,  308-9,  546,  6l  I,  657, 
683  (para.  2) 

Advisers  to  Secretary  of  State  on  254 

Amery  181,  190  (pp.  256-7),  195, 

206,  208,  218,  231,  240,  291,  407,  425, 

542  (pp.  668-9,  679),  681  (p.  838) 

Azad  435 

Christians  692 

Churchill  227 

Congress  428,  435,  448,  657 

Craik  287 

Cripps  440  (p.  537),  457  (pp-  566-7, 
570)  460. 

Cunningham  238 


Dominion  High  Commissioners  262 

External  Affairs  Department,  Govt,  of 

India  225 

Gandhi  657 

George  VI  220 

Glancy  236 

Hallett  237 

King,  Mackenzie  258,  330,  349  (para. 
7) 

Linlithgow  224,  270,  289,  700  (para.  1) 
Mahasabha  514 
Monteath  202,  252 
Nehru  435 

Rajagopalachari  412,  428 
Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  377 
Wavell  246 
Wylie  256 

and  allegiance  to  the  Crown  195, 
200-1,  222-3 
Amery  on  206,  208,  218 
George  VI  220 

and  non-acceding  Provinces  196,  251, 
264,  277,  377,  465 

Amery  on  163  (para.  3),  165,  181, 
200-1 

Jayakar  526  (p.  646),  631 
Jinnah  380 

Monteath  252  (pp.  336,  339) 

Sapru  526  (p.  646),  631 
Sikhs  396,  467  (pp.  585-6) 

Jinnah’s  suggested  amendment  to  para. 
(c)  (i)  380,  392-3,  406 
and  non-adhering  States  see  princes  and 
states  (draft  declaration)  :  Dominion 
Status  for  non-adhering  States 
dominions  5, 163,251,286-7, 349  (para.  2), 
369,  371,  399,  453,  46o,  537,  542  (p.  670) 
see  also  dominion  status;  India:  Im¬ 
perial  and  International  Status ;  and  war 
cabinet:  Indian  representation  at 
DRAFT  DECLARATION 
formulation 

summary  at  App.  v,  paras.  6-9 
memorandum  and  draft  submitted  by 
Amery  to  India  Committee  190 
considered  by  India  Committee  191 
further  draft  prepared  by  Amery  at 
India  Committee’s  invitation  193 
draft  agreed  by  India  Committee  194 
amendments  proposed  by  Amery  200-1 
revised  by  India  Committee  207 
draft  as  first  submitted  to  War  Cabi¬ 
net  215 
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War  Cabinet  invitation  to  India  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  revised  draft  222 
revised  by  India  Committee  223 

revised  draft  submitted  to  War 
Cabinet  229 

approved  by  War  Cabinet  233 
alternative  draft  prepared  by  Mon- 
teath  252 

War  Cabinet  invitation  to  India  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  further  revised  draft 
263 

revised  by  India  Committee  264 

FURTHER  REVISED  DRAFT  submitted  to 

War  Cabinet  265 

alternative  draft  prepared  by  Linlith¬ 
gow  275 

simplified  drafts  prepared  by  Amery 
279,  292 

further  revised  draft  approved  by  War 
Cabinet  282 

amendment  of  para,  (c)  (i)  proposed 
by  Cripps  392 

Cripps’  amendment  approved  by  War 
Cabinet  393 

amendment  of  para.  ( e )  proposed  by 
Cripps  430 

Cripps’  amendment  approved  by  Chur¬ 
chill  431 

TEXT  AS  PUBLISHED  456 

publication 

initial  proposals  for  publication  191, 
207, 21 8, 223 , 23 1-3 , 240, 242-3 , 25 1 ,277 
War  Cabinet  decision  not  to  publish 
282,  294-6,  302-3,  304  (paras.  1,  6) 
decision  to  publish  and  arrangements 
for  publication  342,  351,  382,  384,  391, 

393-5,  399,  4°7,  422-3,  425,  432, 
App.  v  (para,  io);  Gandhi  on  397,  434; 
Tara  Singh,  455;  text  as  published  456 
draft  Instructions  to  Viceroy  223,  251, 
277,  283,  408  see  also  cripps  mission: 
instructions 

constituted  a  final  offer  from  British 
Government  233-4,  245  n.,  282,  291, 
294,  397,  502,  582 
acceptance 

by  Radical  Democratic  Party  491 
by  States  Delegation  591;  Cripps  re¬ 
sponse  to  596 

rejection  (see  also  cripps  mission:  failure) 
by  Congress  Working  Committee 
496,  507,  516-7,  542  (p.  680),  587,  590, 
604-5 


by  Depressed  Classes  487 
by  Mahasabha  514 

by  MushmLeagueWorking  Committee 
606 

by  Sapru  and  Jayakar  526 
by  Sikh  All-Parties  Committee  467 
question  of  its  future  validity  476 
(para.  3),  542  (p.  679),  625,  647, 

674-6,  678  and  note,  681  (p.  841),  687 
see  also  draft  declaration  under  de¬ 
fence,  DOMINION  STATUS,  PRINCES  AND 
STATES,  PROVINCIAL  NON-ACCESSION  and 
VICEROY’S  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


EASTERN  GROUP  CONFERENCE  1940,  5 
EMPIRE  I73,  237,  523,  540 
Churchill  on  62-3,  70 
Nehru  97 

India’s  place  in  Empire 
Attlee  on  60 
Linlithgow  23  (para.  14) 
see  also  dominion  status;  and  India: 
Imperial  and  International  status 
Europeans  4,  30  (annex,  paras.  8,  13),  78, 
184  (paras.  1,3),  484,  546,  618,  627,  645, 
651  (para.  9),  695,  704.  Cripps’  inter¬ 
views  with  398,  468 

EVACUATION 

of  Europeans  4,  651  (para.  9),  704 
complaints  on 
of  Congress  709  (para.  5) 
of  Gandhi  335 
of  Muslim  League  545 
of  Nehru  449,  459 

see  also  Japanese  advance:  impact  on 
Indian  morale 


fifth  COLUMN  23  (para.  14),  35,  38,  73, 
128,  135,  143,  192  m,  347,  546,  610 
(para.  4),  631 

forward  bloc  23  (para.  14  n.),  143,  146 
(end.  2),  186,  555,  620 
FRENCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  INDIA  7  and 
note,  22  (para.  7) 

FRIENDS  SERVICE  COUNCIL  7  n. 


GERMANY  108,  I24,  205,  225,  401,  551 
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goa  22  (para.  7) 

Gorakhpur  20,  97,  146  and  end.  i 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  ACT  1935,  5,  23 
(para.  9),  43  (pp.  82,  83),  77,  112,  114, 
144,  187  (para.  8),  252  (p.  337),  325, 
338,  378,  441,  460  (p.  576),  514/  534, 
536-7,  538,  560,  569,  578,  580-1,  675-6, 
681  (p.  839  and  note) 

Section  93,  2  and  note,  711.,  25,  43 
(pp.  85,  88),  50,  90  (end.),  164,  165 
(para.  4),  168,  200-1,  441,  526  (p.  647), 
628,  649,  669,  673 
GUJARS  217 

Gurkhas  :  and  draft  Declaration  217,  224-5, 
228,  246,  251 
gurus  276 


HARIJAN  335,  366,  657,  667 
Hindus  126  (end.),  134,  180,  210,  364, 
397,  4ii,  4i5,  440 

relations  with  Muslims  23  (para.  4), 
30  (annex,  paras.  6-10, 12), 43  (pp.  81-3), 
91,  124,  144,  170,  174,  180,  181,  189, 
198,  224  and  note,  228,  236,  241,  252 
(PP-  335,  336),  256  and  note,  259,  316, 
363-4,  374,  532,  573,  610  (para.  4),  657, 
695 

and  proposed  Defence  of  India  Council 
91,  121 

sympathy  with  Buddhism  146  (end.  1) 
and  draft  Declaration  209  (para.  8),  217, 
228,  237,  246,  252  (pp.  335,  336),  254, 
255,  274,  284,  288,  377,  464,  518,  673, 
681  (p.  840),  695 

Hindustan  times  620,  667  (para.  3),  670, 
686,  695 
cartoon  in  553 
HONG  KONG  267,  615 
HYDERABAD  377,  5 1 5,  528,  592 

Cripps’  interview  with  delegation  414 


IMPERIAL  ECONOMIC  .  CONFERENCE,  1932 

(ottawa)  5  n. 

IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE  5 

independence  496,  507,  519  (para.  6), 
605  (p.  746) 

question  of  including  the  term  in  draft 
Declaration  209  (para.  10),  226,  236-8, 
248,  256 


independence  day  82  and  note 
India:  Air  Raid  Precautions  in,  see  air 
RAID  PRECAUTIONS 

British  interests  in  182,  183  (p.  244), 
184  (para.  9),  and  the  draft  Declaration 
190  (pp.  257,  259),  191,  209  (para.  10), 
251,  264,  277,  327,  336-7,  360,  398,  440 
(p.  542),  460,  468,  476,  546,  598,  681 
(p.  838) 

Defence  see  defence 

French  establishments  in,  7  and  note, 

22  (para.  7) 

Imperial  and  International  Status  2, 
10— 1,  15,  30  (para.  28),  43  (pp.  87-9), 
44  n.,  52,  57,  121,  129  (para.  11),  168, 
457  (p-  57°)  see  dso  empire 
Public  services  in  30  (annex,  paras.  14-8) 
Secretary  of  State’s  Services  30  (annex, 
para.  14),  251,  277,  460 
INDIA  COMMITTEE  see  WAR  CABINET 
COMMITTEE  ON  INDIA 

INDIA  OFFICE  542  (p.  675),  587  (p.  729),  625 
(para.  8),  714 
INDIAN  AGENT  GENERAL 

in  China  257,  383,  474 
in  U.S.A.  383,  460 

INDIAN  ARMY/lNDIAN  TROOPS  6,  9,  II,  89, 

129  (paras.  2-3),  168,  333,  346,  349 
(para.  7),  475,  476,  681  (p.  841) 
Lockhart  on  class  composition  180 
and  draft  Declaration  204,  206,  217, 
219,  224-5,  227-8,  231,  237,  240,  246, 
251,  252  (p.  336),  254,  277,  285,  288, 
290,  298,  338,  370,  376-7,  416,  440 
(p.  538),  516,  542  (p-  673),  546 
INDIAN  CHRISTIANS  627,  635,  639,  645, 
665  (p.  823),  692 
Cripps’  interview  with  445 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  97,  206 

recruitment  5,  161,  489,  668 
Indian  federation  of  labour:  Cripps’  in¬ 
terview  with  delegation  477 

INDIAN  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  (PROCEED¬ 
INGS)  49,  150 

request  for  secret  session  with  C.-in-C. 
153-4 

INDIAN  LIBERALS  2  n.,  6,  635,  639 

see  also  non-party  leaders’  conference 

and  CONSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCE  (sAPRu’s 

proposals) 

INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  see  CONGRESS 
Indian  police:  recruitment  5, 30  (para.  30), 
489 
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INDIAN  PRESS  see  PRESS,  INDIAN 
INDIAN  TRADE  UNIONS  1 43 
INDIAN  TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS  1 64,  387 
IRELAND  See  ULSTER 

ittihad  i  millat  269  and  note 


jamiat  ul-ulema  269  and  note 
JAPAN  (JAPANESE)  5,  7,  36,  60,  97,  IO4, 
108,  124,  132,  144,  146  (end.  1),  163, 
164, 177, 179, 184, 186, 205, 219  (para.  8), 
236,  256,  257,  267,  290,  293,  302,  3 1 1, 
333,  349  (paras.  4-5),  355,  361,  366, 
375  (para.  4),  390,  491,  493,  517,  518, 
519  (paras.  3,  11),  526  (p.  645),  555, 
610  (para.  5),  611,  620,  626  (para.  18), 
631-2,  638,  665  (pp.  815,  820),  681 
(p.  841),  687,  695,  709,  7io,  714 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  173 
Cripps  457,  459 

Nehru  146  (end.  1),  449,  551;  his 
anti-Japanese  statements  599-600,  63 1- 
2,  665  (p.  815),  691,  695 
Rajagopalachari  362 

Japanese  advance:  impact  on  Indian 
morale  I,  4,  8,  29,  30  (para.  26),  82,  128, 
142,  143,  186,  219  (para.  6),  253,  271, 
280,  322,  376  (para.  3),  449,  474,  484, 
546,  615,  651,  673 
JATS  l80,  217,  221,  228,  276,  279 
JAVA  267,  545 

justice  party  see  madras  :  Justice  Party 


KARACHI  372,  637,  665  (p.  816) 
kazaks  170  and  note 
khaksars  170  and  note,  545 

KHALSA  DEFENCE  OF  INDIA  LEAGUE  463  n., 

467  (p.  584) 

king  emperor:  loyalty  of  troops  to  6,  62, 
217,  228,  231,  240,  251,  277,  346,  542 

(p-  673) 

Churchill  on  62-3,  70,  104,  199 
see  also  George  VI  in  Index  of  Persons 


LANCASHIRE  336-7 
LANDHOLDERS  385,  478,  632 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  1 5,  377,  442 
LEASE-LEND  5,  256,  328 


Leeds  speech  (by  Amery)  97,  170  and  note 

LIBERALS  see  INDIAN  LIBERALS 
LOCAL  OPTION  see  PROVINCIAL  NON-ACCES¬ 
SION  (draft  declaration) 


MADRAS  4,  13,  217,  228,  259,  262,  362,  442, 
478,  651,  704 

Justice  Party  30  (annex,  para.  10),  627, 
651  (paras.  10,  12) 

Cripps’  interview  with  446 
reaction  of  Congress  Party  in,  to  failure 
of  Cripps  Mission  651  (paras.  10,  12), 
682,  710 

Amery  on  709  (para.  6) 

Azad  698 
Linlithgow  704 
Nehru  698 
Prasad  698 

MADRAS  CITY  219  (para.  7),  651 
MAHAJANS  276,  279 
MAHARS  684 

mahasabha  2  n.,  30  (annex,  para,  u),  78, 
164,  168,  225,  441,  458-9,  546,  555, 
574,  589,  620,  626  (paras.  3-4),  627,  635, 
643,  667,  673,  695 
Cripps’  interview  with  415 
rejection  of  draft  Declaration  514 
MALAYA  1,  4,  7,  22  (paras.  1,  9),  29,  41  n., 
48,  124,  164,  192,  238,  253,  267,  364, 
449,  484,  514,  526  (p.  645),  545,  637 
MANCHESTER  speech  (by  Amery)  5  (para. 
11),  30  (para.  28),  75 

military  organization  (allied):  Amery 
on  11,  58 
MILITARY  SITUATION 

Amery  on  22  (paras  4,  6),  349  (paras. 
4-5),  610  (para.  5) 

Attlee  60 
Cripps  379 
Herbert  615-6 

Linlithgow  23  (para.  6)  30  (para.  24), 
124,  135,  550,  626  (para.  18) 
minorities  (pledge  to)  see  ‘august  offer’ 
missions  to  India:  mission  suggested  by 
Attlee  35,  38,  60,  64 
Linlithgow  deprecates  idea  of  Cripps 
visiting  India  79 

Amery’s  idea  of  flying  to  India  himself 
240,  304  (para.  2) 

mission  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  see 
CRIPPS  MISSION 
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momins  269  and  note,  518 
MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD  (mONTFORd)  REPORT 
64,  202,  467  (p.  583) 
moplahs  219  (para.  7  and  note) 

MORALE,  PUBLIC  see  JAPANESE  ADVANCE: 

impact  on  Indian  morale 
MORLEY-MINTO  REFORMS  126  (end.) 
MOST-FAVOURED-NATION  CLAUSE  5 
MUSLIM  LEAGUE  10,  50,  128,  1 44,  I53,  168, 
180,  190  (pp.  259-60),  364,  376,  380,  477, 
481,  496,  557,  5 66,  620,  640,  673,  682 
Amery  on  43  (pp.  87,  89) 

Churchill  228 
Cripps  665  (p.  821) 

Dow  365 
Hallett  164 
Jinnah  13,  374 

Linlithgow  23  (paras.  4, 12,17),  186,269 
Mackenzie,  Rev.  126  (end). 
Suhrawardy  241 

and  Chiang  Kai-shek  30  (para.  34),  39, 
62,  1 16,  144,  175 

and  National  Defence  Council  43 
(p.  84) 

and  proposed  Defence  of  India  Council 
78,  1 12,  129  (para.  6),  160,  165  (para.  5), 
190  (p.  259) 

and  Azad  Muslim  Conference  216,  235, 
269 

and  draft  Declaration  225,  236,  238, 
252  (p.  335),  271,  286,  290,  434,  519 
(para.  8),  546,  574,  606,  681  (p.  840) 
Cripps’  impressions  of  its  attitude  to 
413,  458-9,  484,  665  (pp.  818,  824) 
Joshi’s  387 
Linlithgow’s  525 
Sikander’s  417 

and  participation  on  Viceroy’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  after  failure  of  Cripps 
Mission  614,  620  (para.  4),  626  (para.  3), 
673,  695 

annual  sessions  :  proceedings 
at  Allahabad  (April  1942)  545 
at  Lahore  (March  1940)  467  (p.  586) 
council:  proceedings 
at  Delhi  (Feb.  1942),  170 
working  committee:  proceedings 
at  Delhi  (Feb.  1942)  170,  184  (para.  8), 
542  (p.  672);  (April  1942)  606 
at  Nagpur  (Dec.  1941)  text  at  App.  iv; 
23  (para.  1),  25,  43  (p.  87),  126,  164 
see  also  Muslims 

Muslim  national  guards  170  and  note 


MUSLIMS  20,  134,  I35,  180,  l8l,  184 
(paras.  3,  8,  10-1),  190  (p.  256),  246 
296,  299,  318,  356,  376 
Amery  on  9,  165  (para.  4) 

Dow  365 
Churchill  346 
Cunningham  363-4 
Gandhi  397,  657 
Hallett  695 
Hyderabad  319 
Jinnah  374 
Mahasabha  415 

Sikh  All-Parties  Committee  467 
relations  with  Hindus  see  Hindus  :  rela¬ 
tions  with  Muslims 

and  proposed  Defence  of  India  Council 
77-8,  89,  90  (enck),  91,  96,  112,  121, 
123,  126-7,  129  (paras.  1,  5-6),  160 
and  Azad  Muslim  Conference  216, 
235,  241,  269 

and  Non-Party  Leaders’  Conference  168 
and  draft  Declaration  202,  206,  209 
(para.  8),  210,  217,  221,  227-8,  236-8, 
240,  248,  252  (pp.  335-6),  253,  255, 
271,  274,  276,  278,  284,  287-8,  291,  304 
(paras.  1-2),  303-9,  369,  371,  377,  464, 
470,  518-9,  542  (pp.  674,  677),  546,  573, 
631,  681  (pp.  834-41) 
and  failure  of  Cripps  Mission  599,  610 
(para.  4),  665  (p.  815),  684,  695 
see  also  Muslim  league 


NARBADA  (NERBUDDA)  255 
NATIONAL  DEFENCE  COUNCIL  5  and  note, 
II,  43  (pp.  84,  90),  88,  126  (end.),  129 
(para.  12),  135,  143,  146,  165  (para.  8), 
190  (p.  260),  347,  620,  641,  684 
see  also  defence  of  India  council 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE  FRONT  see  NATIONAL 
WAR  FRONT 

NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  See  CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL  ADVANCE  (SAPRU’S  PROPOSALS) 

and  viceroy’s  executive  council  (draft 

DECLARATION  AND  INDIAN  PARTICIPATION) 
NATIONAL  UNIONIST  PARTY  (PUNJAB)  2j6 

and  note 

NATIONAL  WAR  FRONT  1 3 5,  1 43,  1 79,  219 
(para.  5),  293,  310  m,  347,  377  (para.  3), 
641,  669,  684,  696 
NAZIS  97,  3 11 
NEPAL  9,  217,  228,  695 
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NEPAL  ( COllt .) 

and  draft  Declaration  204,  208,  218, 
224-6,  231-2,  242-3,  251,  264,  277 

NETHERLANDS  472 

NEW  ZEALAND  181,  304  (para.  1),  345,  399, 
425,  453,  471-2,  508 

NEWFOUNDLAND  181,  304  (para.  1),  425 
nimrana  683  and  note 

NON-PARTY  LEADERS*  CONFERENCE  2  n.,  43 

(p.  83),  168,  170,  181  n.,  192  n. 
non-violence  i,  7,  16  and  note,  17,  23 
(para.  3),  24,  29,  30  (para.  26),  43 
(pp.  83,  86),  87,  132,  205,  519  (paras.  3, 
10),  631,  657,  665  (p.  820),  714 
Nehru  on  146  (end.  1) 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE  8,  1 3 ,  l80, 

217,  228,  269,  363-4,  401,  484,  673 
and  draft  Declaration,  202,  204,  210, 
224-6,  238,  280,  573 

NORTHERN  CIRCARS  515  n.,  528 


OOTACAMUND,  65 1 

orissa  15,  30  (annex,  para.  5),  43  (p.  85), 
180,  219  (para.  8),  322,  385,  478,  542 

(P-  674) 


pacific  war  council  (london):  Indian 
representation  on  89,  107,  111,  114, 
136,  149,  152,  168,  183  (p.  245),  219 
(para.  10),  252  (p.  337),  275,  361,  440 
(pp-  547-8,  550),  457  (p-  57°),  508,  542 
(p.  672),  543;  formal  invitation  to 
Governor-General  in  Council  117 
Chinese  representation  on  110,172 

PACIFIC  WAR  COUNCIL  (WASHINGTON):  no 

Indian  representation  on  453,  471-3, 
488,  508 

Pakistan  7,  23  (para.  4),  30  (annex,  paras. 
2,  5-8),  43  (pp.  84,  89),  78,  121,  144, 
170,  174,  181,  198,  203,  208,  218,  228, 

237 ,  246,  251,  255,  274,  277,  287,  288, 

296,  302,  304  (para.  1),  346,  363,  364, 

365,  370,  375,  376,  380,  434,  435,  464, 

467  (p.  582),  514,  517,  542  (p.  671,  674- 
6),  546,  573,  606  (p.  748),  610  (para.  4), 
625,  631,  665  (p.  824),  673,  681  (pp.  839, 
840),  695 
Jinnah  on  13 
Gandhi  on  397,  657 


PAKISTAN  DAY  374 
PARLIAMENT  (PROCEEDINGS) 

House  of  Commons  20,  48,  86,  107  n., 
122,  293  (ench),  308-10,  328  n.,  375 
(para.  9),  490,  518  m,  618,  626  (paras. 
8  n.,  21) 

House  of  Lords  64,  80,  97,  106 
parsees  78,  518,  684 

PATHANISTAN  514 

peace  conference:  Indian  representation 
at  see  war  cabinet:  Indian  representa¬ 
tion  at 

PEARL  HARBOUR  22  (para,  i) 

PERSIA  449 
PETAINTSM  546 

PHILIPPINES  280,  526  (p.  645),  68l  (p.  841), 
695 

PLEBISCITE  see  PROVINCIAL  NON-ACCESSION 

(draft  declaration) 
political  prisoners:  release  of  126  (ench), 
146  (end.  2),  304  (para.  6),  387,  493 

PRESS,  BRITISH,  3,  5,  9,  10,  13,  21,  22 
(para.  1),  23  (para.  16),  349  (para.  2), 
425,  474,  490,  537,  600,  710 
control  of  80,  97,  106,  626  (para.  8) 
see  also  press  conferences  (on  draft 
declaration)  ;  and  times 

PRESS  CONFERENCES  (ON  DRAFT  DECLARA¬ 
TION) 

by  Amery  542 
by  Cripps  400,  440,  460,  655 
Cripps’  Press  Conferences  mentioned 
476,  526  (p.  644),  542  (p.  675),  632,  681, 
(838),  700  (para.  2) 

Cripps’  alleged  statement  at  Karachi  637, 
665  (p.  816) 

Cripps’  alleged  statement  at  Conference 
of  22  April  685-6,  689,  693  and  note, 
697,  699 

press,  Indian  i,  io,  24,  25,  30  (para.  28), 
143,  146  (ench  1),  164,  186,  192,  213, 
219  (para.  10),  232,  263,  342,  351,  358, 
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